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GENERAL EDITORS’ PREFACE 


When The Cambridge History of China was first planned, more than two decades 
ago, it was naturally intended that it should begin with the very earliest peri- 
ods of Chinese history. However, the production of the series has taken 
place over a period of years when our knowledge both of Chinese prehistory 
and of much of the first millennium Bc has been transformed by the spate of 
archeological discoveries that began in the 1920s and has been gathering 
increasing momentum since the early 1970s. This flood of new information 
has changed our view of early history repeatedly, and there is not yet any gen- 
erally accepted synthesis of this new evidence and the traditional written 
record. In spite of repeated efforts to plan and produce a volume or volumes 
that would summarize the present state of our knowledge of early China, it 
has so far proved impossible to do so. It may well be another decade before 
it will prove practical to undertake a synthesis of all these new discoveries 
that is likely to have some enduring value. Reluctantly, therefore, we begin 
the coverage of The Cambridge History of China with the establishment of the 
first imperial regimes, those of Ch’in and Han. We are conscious that this 
leaves a millennium or more of the recorded past to be dealt with elsewhere 
and at another time. We are equally conscious of the fact that the events and 
developments of the first millennium Bc laid the foundations for the Chinese 
society and its ideas and institutions that we are about to describe. The institu- 
tions, the literary and artistic culture, the social forms, and the systems of 
ideas and beliefs of Ch’in and Han were firmly rooted in the past, and cannot 
be understood without some knowledge of this earlier history. As the modern 
world grows more interconnected, historical understanding of it becomes 
ever more necessary and the historian’s task ever more complex. Fact and the- 
ory affect each other even as sources proliferate and knowledge increases. 
Merely to summarize what is known becomes an awesome task, yet a factual 
basis of knowledge is increasingly essential for historical thinking. 

Since the beginning of the century, the Cambridge histories have set a pat- 
tern in the English-reading world for multivolume series containing chapters 
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written by specialists under the guidance of volume editors. The Cambridge 
Modern History, planned by Lord Acton, appeared in sixteen volumes between 
1902 and 1912. It was followed by The Cambridge Ancient History, The Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, The Cambridge History of English Literature, and Cam- 
bridge histories of India, of Poland, and of the British Empire. The original 
Modern History has now been replaced by The New Cambridge Modern History 
in twelve volumes, and The Cambridge Economic History of Europe is now being 
completed. Other Cambridge histories include histories of Islam, Arabic lit- 
erature, Iran, Judaism, Africa, Japan, and Latin America. 

In the case of China, Western historians face a special problem. The history 
of Chinese civilization is more extensive and complex than that of any single 
Western nation, and only slightly less ramified than the history of European 
civilization as a whole. The Chinese historical record is immensely detailed 
and extensive, and Chinese historical scholarship has been highly developed 
and sophisticated for many centuries. Yet until recent decades, the study of 
China in the West, despite the important pioneer work of European sinolo- 
gists, had hardly progressed beyond the translation of some few classical his- 
torical texts, and the outline history of the major dynasties and their 
institutions. 

Recently Western scholars have drawn more fully upon the rich traditions 
of historical scholarship in China and also in Japan, and greatly advanced 
both our detailed knowledge of past events and institutions, and also our cri- 
tical understanding of traditional historiography. In addition, the present 
generation of Western historians of China can also draw upon the new out- 
looks and techniques of modern Western historical scholarship, and upon 
recent developments in the social sciences, while continuing to build upon 
the solid foundations of rapidly progressing European, Japanese, and Chinese 
studies. Recent historical events, too, have given prominence to new prob- 
lems, while throwing into question many older conceptions. Under these 
multiple impacts the Western revolution in Chinese studies is steadily gather- 
ing momentum. 

When The Cambridge History of China was first planned in 1966, the aim was 
to provide a substantial account of the history of China as a benchmark for 
the Western history-reading public: an account of the current state of knowl- 
edge in six volumes. Since then the outpouring of current research, the appli- 
cation of new methods, and the extension of scholarship into new fields 
have further stimulated Chinese historical studies. This growth is indicated 
by the fact that the history has now become a planned fifteen volumes, but 
will still leave out such topics as the history of art and of literature, many 
aspects of economics and technology, and all the riches of local history. 
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The striking advances in our knowledge of China’s past over the last dec- 
ade will continue and accelerate. Western historians of this great and complex 
subject are justified in their efforts by the needs of their own peoples for 
greater and deeper understanding of China. Chinese history belongs to the 
world not only as a right and necessity, but also as a subject of compelling 
interest. 


JOHN K. FAIRBANK 
DENIS TWITCHETT 


1976 
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GENERAL EDITORS’ PREFACE TO VOLUME 8 


Thirty years have elapsed since 1966, when the late John King Fairbank and 
myself laid the first plans for a Cambridge History of China. The above Gen- 
eral Editors’ Preface was written twenty years ago, in 1976, and the first 
volumes appeared shortly afterwards in 1978 and 1979. With the appearance 
of this volume, eleven volumes are now in print. 

Much has changed in the intervening years. In 1966, China and China’s aca- 
deme were entering into one of their bleakest periods with the onset of 
Mao’s Great Cultural revolution. The historical profession, in common 
with all branches of intellectual endeavor, was devastated. Those Chinese col- 
leagues whose participation in this enterprise we would have sought in nor- 
mal times were silenced and humiliated. It was impossible to communicate 
with them and would have endangered them had we done so. 

When we wrote in 1976, the unbelievable scale of the human suffering and 
the appalling damage that had been wrought was clear to see. Some promi- 
nent historians were dead, some by their own hands. Very many others had 
spent a decade and more living in degrading conditions in enforced banish- 
ment, prevented from continuing their work. Great institutions had ceased 
to function. Such academic life as survived was entirely politicized. The pub- 
lication of serious scholarly historical journals and monographs had ceased 
from 1967 until 1972. Such few historical works as appeared were banal poli- 
tical propaganda. Even in 1976, serious publication was still a mere trickle, 
much of it completed in happier circumstances before the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. There was still no formal graduate-level teaching in Chinese universities 
to produce the urgently needed younger generation of scholars. 

When the first volumes of the Cambridge History of China appeared in 
1978-9, the situation had begun to change. A number of Chinese historians 
had been allowed to travel to the West, at first mostly senior scholars warily 
participating in meetings and conferences. The initial planning of the two 
volumes of The Cambridge History of China on the Ming, of which this is the sec- 
ond, took place at two international workshops held in Princeton in 1979 
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and 1980, among the first such international meetings in which scholars from 
the People’s Republic of China took part. Shortly after, in the early 1980s, 
the first students from the People’s Republic began to enroll to take higher 
degrees in Western universities. 

Sixteen years later, this present volume has been completed in a trans- 
formed atmosphere. Large international conferences on various aspects of his- 
tory take place many times each year. Chinese graduate students come to the 
West in great numbers, their standards of training ever improving. Western 
historians no longer have to deal with Chinese contemporaries who have 
been deliberately isolated from world scholarship for decades. Much of the 
writing of Western historians on China is translated into Chinese. The spec- 
trum of historical scholarship in China may still be more restricted than that 
with which we are familiar in the West, but China’s historians now enjoy rela- 
tively free access to the world of Western knowledge. Many have been trained 
partly in Europe or North America, have a network of friends living abroad, 
and have some sense of common purpose in trying to understand the past in 
all its variety. 

Fortunately, the disasters that befell those Chinese historians working in 
the People’s Republic did not affect all Chinese historians. There have always 
been comparatively small groups of scholars in universities in Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, and Singapore who fruitfully combined Western and traditional 
Chinese historical approaches, and these have continued to thrive. 

More important, however, has been the scholarly world of Taiwan, where 
many important Chinese scholars of the 1930s and 1940s resettled, and 
where they and their successors have systematically built up a scholarly com- 
munity with great resources that has played a crucial international role in his- 
torical studies since the 1960s. In addition to the abundant research of its 
own scholars, who have preserved the best qualities of the historical scholar- 
ship of the Ch’ing and Republican periods, Taiwan has been an important 
training-ground for many Western historians. Its own historians have 
enjoyed longer and closer contacts with the Western scholarly community 
than their contemporaries working on the mainland. Many of them hold aca- 
demic posts in North America. Their work is now available to and widely 
read by historians in the mainland and this helps greatly to give the historical 
profession a feeling of common purpose. 

The last quarter century has seen other changes. Western scholarship on 
China has also been through a vast expansion in scale, in the diversity of sub- 
ject matter that attracts serious academic interest, and has undergone a great 
improvement in the overall quality of scholarship. Western historians now 
freely use archival materials of all sorts both in the People’s Republic and in 
Taiwan, access to which a quarter century ago would have been unthinkable. 
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Western and Chinese libraries collaborate in compiling global catalogs. Not 
only have a host of young Chinese scholars been able to travel abroad to pur- 
sue historical studies; many young Western graduate students and scholars 
have been able to study seriously in Chinese universities and institutes, and 
to travel freely in parts of China that were forbidden to foreigners until the 
early 1980s. 

One striking result of this has been the emergence of a new generation of 
young Western scholars specializing in the early history of China, a field that 
had been seriously neglected in the west since the 1940s, but which had been 
transformed by the emergence of modern archaeology in the China of the 
late 1920s and 1930s, and particularly by new excavations after 1950. In the 
mid-1970s, when the flood of new archaeological discoveries were beginning 
to be published, we decided that the field of early Chinese history, although 
obviously of crucial importance, was still in such a state of flux that it would 
be premature to attempt an overview suitable for inclusion in The Cambridge 
History of China, and reluctantly we left it out of our coverage. Specialists in 
the period showed more courage, and eagerly exploited this new material; 
many young historians, archaeologists, social anthropologists, epigraphers, 
and linguists began to publish work of the highest standards and to form a 
highly professional specialist group. This new wave of scholarship on early 
China has recently enabled Cambridge University Press to commission a sepa- 
rate Cambridge History of Ancient China that will fill this very important gap. 

Another striking change since this enterprise began has been the radical 
change in our potential Western readership. In 1966, China was still for ordin- 
ary Western readers, even for many professional historians, a country on the 
periphery of Western man’s vision, arousing general interest for the most 
part because of its recent revolution and its role in world politics. Its history 
was still territory for specialists. The movement to broaden the educational 
horizons in Western countries to include some coverage of non-Western cul- 
tures was then just beginning. It gathered momentum in the 1970s and 
1980s and we can now assume that most educated persons will have had 
some exposute to Chinese culture and history, at least on a superficial level. 
The myopic view of the world that prevailed forty years ago, and which was 
exaggerated by China’s own deliberate exclusion of foreigners and hostility 
to all things Western, broke down in the late 1970s and early 1980s as Asia 
began to loom ever larger in our common economic future, and as more Wes- 
terners began to visit the country as tourists and businessmen. Television 
also had a large role in creating this new awareness. By the mid-1980s, every 
Western owner of a television had absorbed a wealth of vivid images of 
what China looked like, from picturesque landscapes and some of the monu- 
ments of the past to the belching pollution of the industrial cities. Television 
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coverage of the events in T’ien-an men square produced visual impressions of 
the political system with a worldwide impact far more memorable than the 
best of printed journalism. 

The end of isolation not only increased the knowledge of and interest in 
China in the West. A new openness was also forced upon the rulers of 
China. It was no longer possible for them to keep their population in ignor- 
ance of events and conditions in the rest of the world. Through television, 
the Chinese first saw in vivid images what the rest of the world looked like; 
later, more and more of them travelled and saw the world outside, or were 
able to establish links with relatives, colleagues, and business associates living 
abroad. The coming of the computer and the fax machine established perma- 
nent two-way links with the world outside which can no longer be broken, 
however much the authorities deplore the flood of anti-social and decadent 
influences that have accompanied it. 

The Chinese historian of the 1990s to whom we address this volume, 
whether he or she is Chinese or Western, whatever language he writes in, is 
part of this new internationalized system created by information technology, 
interlinkages, and interdependencies. We are still different in many ways, in 
the subjects we find of prime importance, in our overall conception of the 
social context of past events, in the lessons we seek from the past. But we all 
realize that the past is a permanent part of our identity, however rapidly our 
attitudes towards it and our interpretation of it may change. The disasters of 
China in the 1960s sprang from a misguided and futile belief that men can 
be made entirely anew and cut off from their past cultural experiences. 

This past is not the monopoly of one country or of one culture. All our his- 
tories are part of the past experience of mankind. As we were saying twenty 
years ago, “Chinese history belongs to the world,” and this becomes the 
more compelling as we live on into a future world in which China will 
undoubtedly regain its historical importance. We hope that this history, 
which is currently being translated into Chinese both in Beijing and Taipei, 
will contribute something to this mutual understanding. 


DENIS TWITCHETT 
1996 
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CONVENTIONS 


Chinese is transliterated according to the Wade-Giles system, which for all its 
imperfections is still employed almost universally in the serious literature on 
China written in English. There are a few exceptions which are noted 
below. For Japanese, the Hepburn system of romanization is followed. Mon- 
golian is transliterated following A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire Ordos (Peking, 
Catholic University, 1941) as modified by Francis W. Cleaves, and used in 
Morris Rossabi, ed., China among equals (Berkeley, 1983), p. xi. These modifica- 
tions are as follows: 


¢ becomes ch 
§ becomes sh 

7y becomes gh 
q becomes kh 
j becomes j 


The transliteration of other foreign languages follows the usage in L. Carring- 
ton Goodrich and Chaoying Fang, eds., Dictionary of Ming biography (New 
York and London: Columbia University Press, 1976). 

Chinese personal names are given following their native form, that is with 
surname preceding the given name, transliterated in the Wade-Giles system. 
In the case of Chinese authors of Western-language works, the names are 
given in their published form in which the given name may sometimes pre- 
cede the surname (for example, Chaoying Fang). In the case of some contem- 
porary scholars from the People’s Republic of China we employ their 
preferred romanization in the Pinyin system (for example, Wang Yuquan), 
and for some Hong Kong scholars we follow the Cantonese transcriptions 
of their names under which they publish in English (for example Hok-lam 
Chan, Chiu Ling-yeoung). 

Chinese place names are transliterated according to the Wade-Giles system 
with the exception of those places familiar in the English-language literature 
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in non-standard Postal spellings. For a list of these see G. William Skinner, 
Modern Chinese society: a critical bibliography (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1973), Vol. I, Introduction, p. lix. 

Ming official titles follow those given in Charles O. Hucker, A dictionary of 
official titles in imperial China (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1985), with 
the following modifications regarding the terms ‘‘Secretariat” and “grand 
secretariat”. For the period until 1380 the term “Secretariat” is employed. 
After that date, we employ consistently the form “‘grand secretariat” to trans- 
late nei-ko to underline the unofficial character of that institution. Its members 
are referred to with the title “grand secretary.” The translation “county”’ is 
used for Asien rather than “district” to avoid ambiguities. 

Emperors are referred to by their temple names or by their reign titles dur- 
ing their reign and by their personal names prior to their accession. The 
reign title of Ch’eng-tsu is transliterated in the form Yung-lo, which has 
become conventional in English-language literature, rather than in the more 
correct form Yung-le. 

Dates have been converted to their Western equivalents in the Julian calen- 
dar until 1582 and the Gregorian calendar thereafter, following Keith Hazel- 
ton, A synchronic Chinese-Western daily calendar 1341-1661 AD, Ming Studies 
Research Series, No. 1 (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1984). 
The reader should remember that when Chinese sources refer to a year 
alone, this year does not correspond exactly with its Western equivalent. 

The ages of individuals are sometimes cited in the Chinese form of su#. Con- 
ventionally, a person was one si at birth and became two sui on the New 
Year following. Thus in Westem terms a person was always at least one year 
younger than his Chinese age in s#i and might be almost two years younger 
if he were born at the end of the Chinese year. 

The maps are based upon the recent historical atlas of Yiian and Ming 
China, which appears as Vol. 7 of the series Chung-kuo li-shih ti-t’u chi (Shang- 
hai: Chung-hua ti-t’u hsiieh-she, 1975). 
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BIHP 


BSOAS 
CKL 
CNW 


CSL 
DMB 
ECCP 
HJAS 
JAOS 

JAS 

KC 

MC 
MCSYC 
MHY 

MS 
MSCSPM 
MSL 

MTC 
MTCTS 
MTSHCCS 
TMHT 
TW 

Ys 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Chung yang yen chin yitan li shih ytiyen yen chin so ( Bulletin of the Institute 
of History and Philology, Academia Sinica) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and A frican Studies 
Cho keng lu 

Chung-kuo nei luan wai huo li shih ts’ ung shu (alternately Chung-kuo chin 
tai nei Luan wai huo li shih ku shih ts’ ung shu) 

Ta Ch’ ing li ch’ ao shih lu 

Dictionary of Ming Biography 

Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ ing Period 

Harvard Journal of A siatic Studies 

Journal of the A merican Oriental Society 

Journal of A sian Studies 

Kuo ch’ tieh 

Ming chi 

Ming ch ing shih yen chin ts’ ung kao 

Ta Ming hui yao 

Ming shih 

Ming shih chi shih pen mo 

Ming shih lu 

Ming ¢’ ung chien 

Ming tai chih tu shih lun t sung 

Ming tai she hui ching chi shth Lun ts’ ung 

Ta Ming hui tien 

T’ai-wan wen hsien ts’ ung k’an 


Yuian shih 
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MING WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


I. Length 1 ch’ th = 10 ¢ts’'un 
= 12.3. inches (approx.) 
1 pu(double pace) = 5 8 ch'th 
1 chang = 10 chih 
ih = 1/3 mile 
TI. Weight 1 Hang (tael) = 1.3 Ounces 
1 chin (catty) = 16 sang 
= 1.3 pounds (approx.) 
Ill. Capacity 1 sheng = 0.99 quart (approx.) 
1 fou = 10 _ sheng 


1 shih|tan (picul)* = 10 ton 
= 99 quarts 
= 3.1 bushels 
Iv. Area 1 mou(mu) = 0.14 acre 
1 ch’ing = 100 mou 


Note: The Chinese measurements sometimes mentioned in these chapters derive from a bewildering variety of sources 
and from regions where standard units varied. They do not imply a dynasty-long or empirewide standard and are to be 
treated only as approximations. 

*The shib/tan was properly a measure of capacity. It is, however, frequently used also as a measure of weight equivalent 
to 100 chin. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MING IMPERIAL FAMILY 


tsq 


Chu Tan Chu Chan 
(1378-1448) 


Ch'eng-tsu (1360-1424) Chu Ch’izn Chu Ching 


(T’ai-tsung) r. 1403-24 


Chu Piao (1355-92) 
HA 1368-92 
‘ 
5 sons 


Chu Kao-hsii Chu Kao-sui 
(3380-1429) reb. 1426 
reb. 1426 


Jen-tsung (1378-1425) 
HA 1404; 5. 1425 


Hui-esung (1377-14027) 
HA 1392; ©. 1399-1402 


10 sons 


Hsiian-tsung (1399-1435) 
HA 1404; fr. 1426-35 


2 sons 
1st 
Chu Chih-fan 

reb, 1510 


Ching-ti (1428-57) 
(Tai-tsung) r. 1450-36 


Ying-tsuny (1427-64) 
HA 1428; ©. 1435-49. 1457-64 


ist 
Chu Ch'en-hao 


Chu Chien-chi 
HA 1452-53 


Hsien-tsung (1447-87) 
HA 1449-52, 1457-64; 1. 1465-87 
14 sons 


reb. 1519 


- * Chu Yu-chi | Hsiao-csung (1470-1505)] Chu Yu-yiian 


HA 1471- {HA 1475; 1. 1488-1505 


8 sons 


Chu Tsai-huo 
HA 1539-49 


Murtsung (1537~72) 
t. 1967-72 


4 sons 

tse 

*Chu L-shih * 
d. 1559 


Chu I-tiu 


$ sons 


3n 7 
Chu Ch'ang-hsiin Chu Ch’ang-ying = Chu Ch'ang-fang 9 Chu I-hai 
(Prince of Luh) (regent Lu) 


Kuang-tsung (1582-1620) 
HA 1601, ©. 1620 


7 sons 


Hsi-csung (1605-27) Ssu-tsung (1611-44) 


fr. 1621-27 (Chuang-lieh-ti) r. 1628-44 Lt 1644-45 _ init LL ot _F. 1646-62 i See } 
4 sons 7 sins 
iE 
e bd be Chu Tzu-lang (1629-45) 
HA ?~? 
= = Sons who died before maturity (selected). tr. = Reign period as emperor. 
HA = Maleheirapparenc. reb. = Rebelled. Dashed box = Southern Ming emperors 


Note: Table shows only male members of the Chu imperial family who were significant in the line of 
imperial succession, who were important rebels, or who were forebears of such men. The numbers of 
sons and generational placement of certain individuals follow data in the “Pen chi” and “Chu wang hsi 
piao” sections of the Ming shib, corroborated closely in DMB and ECCP. Other sources may vary on 
account of criteria for establishing “‘legitimate’’ sons, etc. 
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Key to numbered prefectures 


NORTHERN METROPOLITAN REGION 
1 Yen-ch'ing chou 
SOUTHERN METROPOLITAN REGION 
1 Qnang-chou tu 
2 Chen-chiang fu 
3 Kuang-te tu 
CHEKIANG 
1 Chia-hsing fu 
2 Ning-po fu 
KWANGTUNG 
1 Nan-hsiung tu 
KIANGS! 
1 Chiu-chang fo 
HUKWANG 
1 Hareyang fu 
2 Pao-ching-chou Hsuan-wer Ssu 


7 Tu-k’ang chou 


KWEICHOW 

1 An-nan wei 

2 An-shun chou 
3 Chen-ning chou 
4 Chen-yuan fu 
5 Chih-shur wor 
6 Hsin-ren wer 
7 Hsing-lung we 
8 L-kuchou 

9 Li-piing tu 

10 Lungrlt wer 

11 Prechieh wet 
12 Ping-pa wer 
13 Ping-yueh wer 
4 Pu-an chow 

15 Pu-shih suo 

16 Shih-ctvien fu 
17 Ssu-chou fu 
18 Ssu-nan fu 

19 Tu-yun fu 

20 Tiung-jen fu 
27 Werehing wer 


THE MING EMPIRE 


The capital cies 
Provincial capitals 
Prefectural seats 
—— = Provincial boundanes 
Prefectural boundaries 


YUNNAN 


1 Che-le-tien ssu 
2 Chen-yuan fu 


V1 Nan-tien Hsuan-fu ssu 
12 Ta-hou chou 

13° Wan-ben chou 
SZECHWAN 

+ Chiung-chou 

2 Le-chou An-fu ssu 


wreetarty MN frontier 


METROROLITAN, 


Pret UTHERN 
TS ae tas 


ri : 
Nen-yangtu 


HUXWANG 
ty Chang: 


‘ Sraa-chou 5 
. fu , 


Exterior boundanes shown were undemarcated and 
especially in the south-west are only approximate 


Qo 300 mites 
5 =e 
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INTRODUCTION 


Volumes 7 and 8 of The Cambridge History of China are devoted to the Ming 
Dynasty, 1368-1644. Volume 7 provides a narrative account of Ming political 
history, and Volume 8 collects together various topical studies of that period. 
Both volumes were planned more than fifteen years ago at two successive 
summer conferences, generously funded by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, and held in the summers of 1979 and 1980 at Princeton Uni- 
versity. These meetings were attended by more than twenty potential authors 
and senior graduate students. They and the volume editors discussed the 
field of Ming studies for several weeks in each of those successive summers. 
A plan for the volumes was drawn up and chapters allocated to authors. It 
was decided to follow the model of the volumes on Sui and T’ang, the first 
of which was the only volume on the pre-modern period then published, 
and to produce a narrative volume followed by a second volume containing 
a collection of topical studies. 

These meetings not only began the process of writing the Cambridge His- 
tory volumes; they also stimulated a new level of interest in Ming studies 
among western scholars. And, coming as they did just as Chinese academe 
was emerging from the dark shadows of the 1960s and 1970s, they also helped 
lay the foundation for the fruitful collaboration between Chinese, Japanese, 
and western historians engaged in a common historical enterprise which we 
now take for granted. 

A number of unforeseen circumstances delayed the schedule originally 
adopted for completing the two Ming volumes. Volume 7 appeared in 
1988; an unauthorized Chinese translation appeared from the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences, Beijing, in 1992. Now at last Volume 8 has finally 
made its way through the protracted process of writing, replanning, and edit- 
ing. The field of Ming studies has developed rapidly in the 1980s and 1990s, 
and some attempt has been made to incorporate thé results of this new scho- 
larship. Several essential chapters were assigned to authors only within the 
past three or four years, to respond to these broad developments and this 
has necessitated further changes in the editors’ and individual authors’ plans. 


1 
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Assembling the chapters for a large multi-authored volume such as this is 
only one step in its production. Much intricate and laborious work is then 
required to make the volume as a whole consistent and uniform in style. 
The present volume has benefited greatly from the meticulous editorial skills 
of Dr James Geiss at an earlier stage, and of his successor, Ralph Meyer, 
who has prepared the computerized manuscript for publication. We have 
also been fortunate to have had the assistance of Dr Martin Heijdra of the 
Gest Library at Princeton University, who has helped solve many bibliogra- 
phical problems and who has, as well, contributed a very substantial and ori- 
ginal chapter of his own. Weare also grateful to the authors included in this 
volume, and to many other colleagues in the field of Chinese historical studies, 
not only for their patience during these years, but also for their generous 
help and advice at innumerable points throughout the course of the volume’s 
completion. 

Volume 8 includes a number of topical studies on the Ming period, cover- 
ing in one way or another the structure of government, the fiscal and legal sys- 
tems, foreign relations, the working of local society, agriculture, money and 
the economy, transportation and communications, Buddhism and Taoism, 
and the history of Confucian thought. Most of those large topics cut across 
more than one of the essays here. Different views of some problems appear 
in two or more chapters, reflecting the different authors’ own research find- 
ings. No overall interpretation of the period was imposed upon the authors; 
it was agreed that each author should write what he or she felt to be of interest 
and importance, and to disagree with other authors when they felt it neces- 
sary, but that they would be cognizant of each other’s varying views and 
would address those differences in the text where appropriate. 

Some large and important topics are not the subject of separate chapters, 
and some are not fully covered even where they have been brought into the 
discussion of other subjects. By plan, we reluctantly excluded (as in other 
volumes of The Cambridge History of China), chapters on Ming art and literature. 
Both are large and very active fields of scholarship. However, in the case of 
art, many high quality illustrations would have been an absolute necessity, 
and Ming literature is now so broadly studied as to merit its own volume. 
The absence of coverage of these topics, however, leaves the reader unin- 
formed about matters of great significance to the educated elite that deeply 
influenced their ideas and lifestyles, and helped give them common concerns 
and a sense of identity. 

We had originally planned to include specialists’ chapters on the agrarian 
economy and agricultural technology, on crafts and various aspects of pro- 
duction technology, on science and its applications, on urban growth and 
the functions of cities, and on the social history of books and printing, 
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among other pertinent topics. At some stages in our planning, chapters on 
those subjects were undertaken, but later had to be abandoned. As the volume 
stands, significant aspects of all are touched upon in various chapters, as will 
become apparent to the reader. Nonetheless, we regret that this very large 
volume could not be that much larger, so as to accommodate those topics 
too, examined in greater depth. 


Regional variety 


Perhaps the most important change in our perception of Chinese history over 
the last quarter century has been the realization that while it remains impor- 
tant to attempt grand generalizations about developments in China as a 
whole, it is equally if not more important to describe specific phenomena in 
their regional setting. For earlier periods, the sparsity of information limits 
what can be done to localize Chinese history, except for a few areas about 
which we are abnormally well informed. With the Sung and Yiian it begins 
to become feasible for more and more localities. By the late fifteenth century, 
the historian is overwhelmed by the sheer volume of regional information, 
and it becomes essential that the regional factor be brought into the discussion 
of almost any subject. This applies not only to studies of rural society and of 
the relations between local officials and their government apparatus, of the 
local educated gentry who contributed so much to informal local governance, 
and of the rural population, all of which are dealt with at some length in this 
volume, but also to research into regional variations in the level of lawlessness 
and the preservation of public order, into studies of commercial, economic, 
and social networks, into differing regional and local levels of technological 
development and skills, and into discussions of local forms of religion, and 
regional schools of learning, thought, literature, and the arts. 


Scientific thought 


One still commonly encounters the somewhat formulaic view that Chinese 
science and scientific thought were components of high civilization that in 
China developed well ahead of its counterpart in the West until perhaps the 
twelfth century, but then became stultified and moribund through Ming 
and Ch’ing times. We believe that view has been greatly overstated. Ming 
government was at times oppressive, and the attempts to uphold an ever- 
narrowing Confucian orthodoxy were in some circumstances too successful, 
especially in relation to the civil service examination system and the official 
credo (if not the private thought) of the scholar-elite. But in fact the last cen- 
tury or more of the Ming period witnessed a remarkable flowering of 
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unorthodoxy, protest, uninhibited lifestyles, deep examination in literature 
and in thought of the relations between men and women, and of eccentric 
and creative expression in all the arts. And with the flowering of that zestgeist 
there also appeared freedom from restrictive pressures on intellectual endea- 
vor quite adequate to allow scientific thought to be productive. 

The late Joseph Needham, although typifying the trend to see a general 
decline of science during the Ming, has noted a considerable revival of activity 
in mathematics after 1500. Important advances continued to be made in 
astronomy, notably in the practical application of astronomic observation to 
maritime navigation. There were notable advances in cartography and in 
devising maritime navigation charts and tables for widespread use of seamen. 
Medicine and pharmacology were particularly rich fields of Ming applied 
science. The age also produced some of the most important botanical writings 
in all of Chinese history, mostly practical in their focus, and written as adjuncts 
to agronomy, to pharmacology, or to prevention of famine in times of natural 
disasters. Sung Ying-hsing’s T’ten-kung k’ai-wu, dated 1637, is an extensive 
and very valuable work on industrial technology, if altogether practical in 
its focus. We also see quite impressive examples in Ming times of architectural 
engineering, bridge building, and military technology. It may be true that 
scientific thought was not as creative in Ming times as it had been during 
the Sung (960-1279), but in the practical applications of science to daily life, 
the Ming was an important age. We believe that an essay endeavoring to col- 
lect and evaluate all the relevant information would have helped to finally ren- 
der obsolete the misleading generalizations about a decline of mind and 
spirit in Ming times. 


Agrarian technology 


Technology as applied to agriculture is a field of study that clearly requires 
new research efforts. To our regret, the great twentieth-century figure in this 
field, the late Amano Motonosuke, was unable to complete for this volume 
a chapter initially planned for inclusion. That might have formed an essential 
component of an assessment of Ming China’s agrarian economy. The subject 
is of greatest importance and interest. The Ming witnessed the initial phases 
of the adaptation of the New World crops, whose complex impact on Chinese 
society is still not adequately explored. But in addition, there is good evidence 
that Ming agriculture was already in a mode of rapid change and adaptivity 
even before the New World crops began to reach the Chinese farmer in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It is clear that “unchanging China”’ was in 
fact much better able to make rapid and widespread adoption of those 
crops, to accept them into the diet, and to make use of them in new kinds of 
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economic planning than was European agriculture during those same centu- 
ries. Although Francesca Bray’s recent volume on Chinese agriculture has 
made an impressive contribution to our general knowledge,’ it still would 
be of greatest interest to see the information on the Ming period drawn 
together and systematically analyzed. 


Handicraft production 


It also would be possible, although not easy, to produce an overview of crafts, 
craft production, and the artisanate, from technological, artistic, social and 
economic points of view. Much information that would fall under this head- 
ing in fact appears scattered throughout this volume, but the subject still 
urgently needs an overview drawing out the social and economic ramifica- 
tions of the huge skilled artisanate presented with a clear focus and going 
into greater specific detail. These aspects of Chinese civilization became the 
wonder of the world in later Ming times, when the western merchants first 
came to China largely in pursuit of its skilled craft products, the porcelains, 
the silks and brocades, the carvings in jade, ivory, and precious woods, lac- 
quer wares and finely worked metals, and an unparalleled profusion of other 
luxury products. 

But in addition to these superlative products for the luxury trade the Chinese 
craftsmen also produced with great ingenuity the innumerable commodities 
and artifacts essential to daily life, from shoes and hats and carts and plows, 
to knives and combs and scissors and iron pots, many kinds of paper and 
leather, basketry and pottery, and the world’s most elegant furniture — an end- 
less list of such items. We feel that the levels of design and utility in the making 
of these sorts of things reached new heights during Ming times, and Ming 
commerce distributed them to ever larger sectors of the population. To neglect 
this field is to by-pass much that gave Ming life its distinctive character, but 
there has been no attainable way to do otherwise in the present volume. 


Cities and urbanization 


Finally, urbanism and urbanization in Ming times are subjects now ripe for 
definitive treatment. Earlier studies have built strong conceptual and analyti- 
cal frameworks for approaching the field.* Studies of marketing and trade 


1 Francesca Bray, “Agriculture.” In Scienceand civilization in China, Vol. V1, Part Two, ed. Joseph Need- 
ham. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984. 

2 Eg. Gilbert Rozman, Urban Networks in Ch'ing China and Tokugawa Japan, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1973, places Ming urban development in a schematic framework and introduces 
useful conceptual instruments. 
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from T’ang and Sung times onward by Denis Twitchett, Robert Hartwell, 
Shiba Yoshinobu, G. William Skinner, and others have built a picture 
among other things of the commercial revolution, the interdependence of 
urban and rural sectors, and the growth of national markets: in short, the eco- 
nomic functions that made a growing pattern of urbanization central to Chi- 
nese social history. And, the changing character of urban labor, noted by 
late Ming wniters, also should form an important aspect of any study of urban- 
ism. 

To turn to the physical aspects of Ming cities, those aspects of architectural 
tradition and urban planning concepts that gave the great Ming capitals and 
hundreds of other larger and smaller cities their distinctive pattern and appear- 
ance, have been studied in some depth. A recent study of the third Ming capi- 
tal, Chung-tu in Anhwei, built in the 1360s and 1370s, now shows us that 
Chung-tu was the essential effort from which stemmed the planning and 
design of both Nanking and Peking.’ This forces us to reassess the histories 
of the Ming capitals. 

A large book recently appeared in China devoted entirely to various social 
and economic aspects of Ming cities* that signals a growing interest among 
Chinese scholars in Chinese urbanism as a field of study in its own right. 
This places urbanism in the broadest social framework and systematically 
assembles a great quantity of information from traditional sources. Our 
sense of Ming cities and large towns, which existed in impressive number 
and were of surprising size and prosperity is greatly advanced by such recent 
studies.’ A focused analysis of the many aspects of Ming urbanism would 
have been a valuable addition to this volume; but it must await a new edition 
of The Cambridge History of China that the next generation of scholars surely 
will soon produce. 

Other readers undoubtedly will find further lacunae in the present volume. 
China’s ethnic minorities, for one example, from the Mongols settled in 
North China in military communities to the many ethnic groups governed 
by Ming-appointed chieftainships (#’4-ss#) should be explored as more than 
a problem in local administration. The place of women in Ming society 
appears to be coming into clearer focus, particularly as popular and entertain- 
ment literature becomes more fully studied. Many related issues, including 
child-rearing, adoption, marriage, concubinage, women’s property, suicide, 
the new flourishing of eroticism, the history of medicine as it relates to 
women and children, are all among the set of historical issues awaiting mature 


3 Wang Chien-ying, Ming Chung-tu, Peking, 1992. 

4 Han Ta-ch’eng, Ming tai ch’eng-shih yen-chiu, Peking, 1991. 

5 For an overview of recent secondary studies, see F. W. Mote, “Urban History in Later Imperial 
China,” Ming Studies, 34 (1995), pp. 61-76. 
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investigation. The Ming military still needs a broad study touching on its 
management, its social composition, its training and specialized skills, its 
employment on the battlefield, and its role in preserving civil order. 

While the present volume includes a masterly treatment of Ming Confucian 
thought, other aspects of the mentality of the elite and the literate sub-elite 
could round out our sense of the texture of Ming life, in which a rapidly chan- 
ging merchant community also was becoming an ever more significant com- 
ponent. 

All these and, no doubt, other special aspects of Ming China that are either 
wholly overlooked or not specifically treated in depth in this volume will 
occur to the reader, and as the period attracts an ever-growing group of spe- 
cialists these gaps will become more and more apparent. We hope that the 
awareness of this volume’s lacunae will stimulate others to undertake new 
research, and will lead to further publications. 

It is inevitable in the production of a general work on this scale that limits 
must be imposed both on what it covers and also on how up-to-the-minute 
its coverage can be. Moreover, its editors must accept that, in a rapidly grow- 
ing field of history such as this, where we are still scratching at the surface of 
vast riches in source material and beginning to put the data from many 
detailed investigations into a broader context and to apply new methodolo- 
gies to our materials, it is inevitable that within a few years it will be overtaken 
by ongoing scholarship in some specific areas. Nevertheless, we believe that 
Volume 8 fills a present need, presents a good picture of current knowledge, 
has achieved a new level of synthesis in the fields it covers, and can now prop- 
erly take its place in The Cambridge History of China. 

F. W. Mote 
D. C. Twitchett 
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CHAPTER 1 


MING GOVERNMENT 


The Ming dynasty is generally known as a period of stable, effective govern- 
ment during which some important new institutions developed. Although 
in the end the dynasty collapsed under the pressures of domestic rebellions 
and foreign invasions, it had long seemed the most secure and unchallenge- 
able ruling house the Chinese had known, and its institutions were largely per- 
petuated with admiration by the succeeding Ch’ing dynasty. 

The system of governance that matured in Ming times was the culmination 
of trends that became evident after the mid-T’ang period, developed mark- 

_ edly in Sung times, and were further stimulated by the Mongol occupation 
of China during the Yiian dynasty. The emperor was a supreme autocrat. 
Administration of the empire on his behalf was entrusted to Confucian-indoc- 
trinated scholars who were selected for service on the basis of their scholastic 
merit as demonstrated in competitive recruitment examinations, who made 
career progress very largely on the basis of service judged by their peers to 
be meritorious, and who constituted a civil service that was significantly 
self-regulating. 

The civil service dominated government to an unprecedented degree. It was 
not seriously challenged by hereditary nobles or military officers, although 
eunuch agents or manipulators of emperors often disrupted civil service dom- 
inance. Society at large was thoroughly integrated into the state to such an 
extent that, during the final decades of the Ming dynasty, rulers were securely 
in control of everything they wished to control, and no other group in society 
rivaled the status of the civil officialdom as the natural leaders of society. 

This chapter describes the major characteristics of the Ming governmental 
system as it changed through decades of development and decline, consider- 
ing in sequence the territorial organization of the Ming empire, the diverse 
groups that constituted the government, and the structure of the governmen- 
tal establishment.’ 


1 The historical source materials on Ming government are extraordinarily abundant, as are modern stu- 
dies in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages. The principal sources include the official dynastic 
Footnote continued on next page 
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ADMINISTRATIVE GEOGRAPHY 


The territory governed by the Ming emperors and their officialdom, vaster 
than a native dynasty had controlled since the High T’ang in the eighth cen- 
tury, incorporated most of what westerners have traditionally known as 
China proper. Sprawling roughly from the goth to the zoth degrees of latitude 
and from the rooth to the 120th degrees of longitude, it was a squarish area 
of some 1,500,000 square miles, stretching from the Great Wall southward 
some 1,200 miles to the South China Sea, and from the Pacific Ocean west- 
ward some 1,200 miles to the Tibetan foothills. For a generation early in the 
dynasty, the territory of modern North Vietnam to the southwest was also 
incorporated into the Ming empire, and throughout the dynasty Ming armies 
garrisoned and dominated frontier marches to the northeast, north, and 
northwest of China proper, so that Ming governmental power was felt from 
Hami in Inner Asia, to the Amur River and the Korean frontier in the far 
northeast. In more remote regions, kings and chieftains from Southeast 
Asia, farther Inner Asia, Mongolia, Korea, and at times, even Japan, paid 
homage, regularly or irregularly, to the emperor of Ming China as their over- 
lord. 

From 1421 on, the Ming emperors presided over their empire from a 
dynastic capital at modern Peking. Earlier, from 1368 to 1420, the capital 
was in the southern heartland of the founding emperor’s power, at modern 
Nanking. The capital cities were surrounded by province-size territories of 
“directly attached” (chih-//) regional and local administrations, called Metro- 
politan Areas (ching or ching-shih). In 1403, when transfer of the capital was 
first anticipated, what, until then, had been the province of Pei-p’ing (The 
North is Pacified) was reorganized as the Northern Metropolitan Area (Pei- 
ching [Northern Capital], whence comes the modern name Peking); and in 
1421, when the transfer was formally accomplished, this Northern Metropo- 
litan Area was redesignated the Metropolitan Area (ching-shih, often called 


continued from previous page 

history completed in 1736, the Ming shib, and the successive official compiliations of administrative reg- 
ulations called Ta Ming hui tien (the 1587 ed. as reprinted in the Wan yu wen k’u series in 1936 is cited 
here). Among the more useful modern Chinese references is T’ao Hsi-sheng and Shen Jen-yiian, 
Ming Ch’ ing cheng chih chib tu (Taipei, 1967). English-language publications that are broadly descriptive 
include Charles O. Hucker, The Traditional Chinese State in Ming Times (1368-1644) (Tucson Arizona, 
1961); his article entided “Governmental organization of the Ming dynasty,” HJ.AS, 21 (December, 
1958), pp. 1-66, and 23 (1960-61), pp. 127-51, rpt. in John L. Bishop, ed., Studies of governmental insti- 
tutions in Chinese history (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), pp. 57-151; and pp. 70-82 of Hucker’s 4 Dictionary 
of Offtcial Titles in Imperial China (Stanford, 1985). These are drawn from extensively in this presentation, 
and titles are rendered in English here in accordance with those found in A dictionary of official titles in 
Imperial China. A few other traditional and modern works are cited in the following notes, but no effort 
has been made to provide exhaustive bibliographic references. 
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Chih-li or Pei Chih-li). The original Metropolitan Area around Nanking, 
which was divided into the provinces of Kiangsu and Anhwei after Ming 
times, was redesignated the Southern Metropolitan Area (Nan-ching, whence 
comes the name Nanking; often called Nan Chih-/i), and the original capital 
city now became an auxiliary capital with a skeletal central government. 
Retention of these special statuses for the Southern Metropolitan Area and 
the city of Nanking was an act of deference to the memory of the founding 
emperor. 

Transfer of the capital from Nanking to Peking created some terminolo- 
gical confusion that students of fourteenth-century documents ignore at 
their peril. Until 1421, advance echelon agencies of the central government 
established at Peking, and the titles of appointees there, were prefixed 
with the designation auxiliary (Asing-tsa’). In 1421 such usage was termi- 
nated, and the distinguishing prefix Nanking was applied to the shrunken 
central government agencies left at the original capital with skeletal staffs 
and largely ceremonial functions, so that the Ministry of Revenue at 
Peking, for example, had a shadowy counterpart in the south called the 
Nanking Ministry of Revenue. This reasonable pattern of nomenclature 
was reversed, however, from 1425 to 1441. During that period there was 
a never-realized plan to move the functioning central government back to 
Nanking. Accordingly, the prefix Nanking was dropped in reference to 
the still skeletal southern agencies and the prefix auxiliary was restored to 
the northern agencies, so that the functioning Ministry of Revenue in the 
real central government at Peking, for example, was unrealistically desig- 
nated as the Auxiliary Ministry of Revenue. Its counterpart in the largely 
symbolic establishment at Nanking was unrealistically designated the Min- 
istry of Revenue. For the convenience of readers, Western writers normally 
avoid this tangled pattern of nomenclature by consistently using the term 
Ministry of Revenue, for example, to mean the agency at Nanking through 
1420 and the agency at Peking from 1421 on; by consistently using the pre- 
fix Nanking for all agencies and offices of the auxiliary central government 
at Nanking from 1421 on; and by applying the prefix auxiliary only to 
appropriate agencies and offices at Peking during the pre-1421 era of 
transition. 

The founding emperor was himself not certain that Nanking was the most 
appropriate site for his dynastic capital and investigated alternative permanent 
locations in the north. Late in 1368, he designated the old Sung capital city, 
K’ai-feng in Honan province, as his Northern Capital (Pei-ching), but 
Honan did not become a metropolitan area. Within a year the prospect of 
establishing a central government there was abandoned, and in 1378 the des- 
ignation was revoked. In 1391, the founding emperor gave consideration to 
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a recommendation that his capital be moved to the old T’ang capital Ch’ang- 
an in Shensi province, but nothing came of that. More enduring was the 
Hung-wu emperor’s honorific designation of Feng-yang in Anhwei, his 
native prefecture, as Middle Capital (Chung-tu) in 1369. Until 1375 there 
were ceremonies of aggrandizement and flurries of new construction at 
Feng-yang, and it long continued to be honored; but it never played a func- 
tional role in Ming government. Similar honors were later given the city of 
Ch’eng-t’ien in modern Hu-pei by the Chia-ching emperor (r. 1521-66), 
who came to the throne unexpectedly from a junior line of imperial descent. 
Ch’eng-t’ien, his native placeand the home of his parents, was given honorific 
capital status as Hsing-tu, Hsing being the name of his father’s princely 
domain. 

Outside the metropolitan areas, China proper in Ming times was divided 
for administrative purposes into thirteen provinces (sheng) along traditional 
and, for the most part, natural borders. In the chronological order in which 
they came under Ming control, the provinces were: 


1. Chekiang: “the Che River,” signifying the drainage area of the river that 
empties into Hangchow Bay (1362) 

2. Kiangsi: “west of the Yangtze” (1365) 

3. Hu-kuang: literally, the territory of Tung-t’ing Lake (hu) in the central 
Yangtze region combined with the Canton (Kuang-chou) region, a 
name borrowed from Yiian usage even though the Canton region was 
not included; after Ming times, it was divided into Hu-pei and Hu-nan 
provinces (1365) 

4. Fukien: “Fu-chou and Chien-chou,” signifying the region in which these 
two cities were prominent (1368) 

5. Kwangtung: “from Kuang-chou eastward,” signifying modern Canton 
and its eastern hinterland (1368) 

6. Kwangsi: “west of Kuang-chou,” signifying the western hinterland of 

Canton (1368) 

. Shantung: “east of the mountains” (1368) 

. Honan: “south of the Yellow River” (1368) 

. Shansi: ‘west of the mountains” (1368-69) 

. Shensi: “west of the pass” at the sharp eastward bend of the Yellow River 

toward the North China Plain, extending into modern Kansu (1369) 
11. Szechwan: “the four streams,” signifying the highland valley dominated 
by tributaries of the upper Yangtze (1371) 
12. Yunnan: “south of the clouds” over Szechwan (1382) 
13. Kweichow: “the Kuei prefectures,” named after Kuei-yang city and 
nearby Mount Kuei (1413) 


O90 or 
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The metropolitan area around Peking was organized as a province named Pei- 
ping from its subjugation in 1368 until 1403, and from 1407 to 1428 
Annam (modern North Vietnam) was organized as a Ming province with 
the old Chinese name Chiao-chih (the land of the “crossed-feet’’ people, 
whose feet point in opposite directions according to ancient Chinese legends). 
Thus, in the early decades of the Ming the number of provinces fluctuated: 
from three to nine in 1368, to eleven in 1369, to twelve in 1371, to thirteen 
in 1382, back to twelve in 1403, to thirteen again in 1407, to fourteen in 
1413, and finally to thirteen again in 1428. This figure remained unchanged 
for the rest of the dynasty. 

In addition to the pattern of provincial administration in China proper, 
Ming rulers exercised authority in the frontier marches of the northeast, 
north, and northwest in a different pattern: one of military jurisdictions called 
defense areas (chen) or frontiers ( pien) that, to some extent, overlapped provin- 
cial jurisdictions, but, for the most part, applied only beyond China proper. 

There were repeated rearrangements of these zones in the early decades of 
the Ming, but the mature system included the following nine defense areas 
stretching from Manchuria, along the northern borders of China proper, 
westward into Inner Asia: 


1. Liaotung: from the Korean frontier at the Yalu River to Shan-hai Pass, 

where the mountains of North China meet the North China Sea; 

. Chi-chou: from Shan-hai Pass, westward to the region north of Peking; 

. Hsiian-fu: northwest of Peking; 

. Ta-tung: along the northeastern border of Shansi province; 

. Shansi (not to be confused with the province): along the western border 

of Shansi to the Yellow River; also known as P’ien-t’ou or San-kuan; 

6. Yen-Sui or Yii-lin: in northern Shensi, facing the Ordos within the great 
northern bend of the Yellow River; 

7. Ningsia: westward, from the north-flowing Yellow River, across north- 
eastern Kansu; 

8. Ku-yiian: south of Ningsia, well within the Great Wall line, blocking a 
favorite path of nomadic trekking from the Ordos region, to the Tibetan 
foothills; situated so as to give support as needed to the Yen-Sui, Ningsia, 
and Kansu areas; 

g. Kansu: northwest of Shensi, more or less equivalent to modern Kansu 
province, with important bases at Kan-chou and Su-chou. 


wm Rw DN 


In the Hung-wu reign (1368-98), Chinese military authority was manifested 
even more extensively in the north: there was a K’ai-p’ing Defense Area 
based at the old Yiian extramural capital, Shang-tu, north of Hsiian-fu. How- 
ever, it was decided in 1430 that this installation was too vulnerable to Mon- 
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gol harassment, and K’ai-p’ing was transferred within the Great Wall line toa 
base at Pao-ting south of Peking, where it served only as a rear support for 
the dynastic capital. There was also a Ta-ning Defense Area equally far 
beyond the Great Wall line in modern Jehol province, but it was abandoned 
in 1403.” 

The Ming provinces were vast areas, several being each as large as England 
or a large American state. Communication and transportation, although 
well organized by contemporary European standards, were far from easy. 
The population was very large, and it grew during Ming times. Official census 
reports are not reliable and probably considerably understate the actual popu- 
lation figures; but they give some sense of the comparative sizes of the provin- 
cial populations (Table 1.1). 


TABLE 1.1 
Reported provincial populations (in millions) 


1393 1491 1578 
The Yellow River watershed 
Northern metropolitan area 1.926 3.424 3.422 
Shantung §-255 6.759 5.664 
Honan 1.912 4.360 $.193 
Shansi 4.072 4.360 §-319 
Shensi 2.316 3.912 4.502 
The Yangtze River watershed 
Southern metropolitan area 10.755 9.298 10.497 
Chekiang 10.487 $.305 5-153 
Kiangsi 8.982 6.549 5.859 
Hu-kuang 4.702 3.781 4-398 
Szechwan 1.466 2.598 3.012 
The far south and southwest 
Fukien 3.916 2.016 1.738 
Kwangtung 3.007 1.817 5.400 
Kwangsi 1.482 1.676 1.186 
Yunnan 0.259 0.125 1.476 
Kweichow _ 0.258 0.290 
Totals: 60.537 56.238 63.109 


Source: Ming shih, ch. 40-46. It is commonly thought that the 1 393 figures may be reasonably correct, but 
that later figures are seriously misleading — that, by 1600, the actual total population had grown well 
over 100 million and perhaps closer to 200 million. 


Administration of these large areas and populations was made possible by 
the perpetuation, in Ming times, of the regional and local administrations 
of earlier times. In descending order of size and importance these were: 


2 The Ming Defense Areas are discussed in detail in TMHT, ch. 129-30, and by the Ming official, Wei 
Huan (ca. 1529), in Chin pien k’ao, an abridgement of which is in Ming-tai pien-fang, Vol. 6 of Ming shib 
tun ts’ sng (Taipei, 1968), pp. 33-112. 
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prefectures (fu), sub-prefectures (chou), and counties (Asien). The official history 
of the Ming, compiled under the dynasty’s Manchu conquerors, lists 159 pre- 
fectures, 240 sub-prefectures, and 1,144 counties.’ These are late Ming 
totals; the numbers fluctuated throughout the dynasty as areas were 
upgraded or downgraded in status and as units of local administration 
were created or abolished. In Chekiang province, for example, there were 
eleven prefectures, only one sub-prefecture, and seventy-five districts. The 
prefecture from which the province was administered, Hang-chou fu 
(Hangchow), was subdivided into nine counties. An average prefect (chih- 
f#) would, in theory, have supervised some 600,000 people occupying 
some 10,000 square miles, and one of his subordinate county magistrates 
(chih-bsien) would have governed some 90,000 people spread across a jutis- 
diction of some 1,300 square miles. There was no lower unit in the formal 
administrative hierarchy than a county. 

As in other periods of China’s premodern history, cities and towns had 
no special status in the Ming governmental system, although they were 
commonly well defined by walls with several gates that were locked from 
dusk to dawn. For example, the yamens or offices of the various agencies 
that constituted the provincial government of Chekiang, as well as the head- 
quarters of the Hangchow prefect, were located in the large city of Hang- 
chow, which had a resident population within the city walls of perhaps 
one million. Administration of the walled city itself, however, was shared 
by the magistrates of the two counties of Ch’ien-t’ang and Jen-ho, each of 
whom had jurisdiction over an area that spread from within the city walls, 
well into the surrounding countryside. More particularized urban adminis- 
trations were provided only for the capital cities Peking and Nanking, 
both being subdivided, not merely into counties, but also into five wards 
(ch’eng), each with a warden’s Office (ping-ma chih-hui ssu) that supervised 
police patrols and fire watchers. At the other extreme, particularly as the 
population grew and some villages developed into urban centers, there 
were many towns that were not the seats of even a county magistrate and 
that had little direct contact with the magistrate of the county in which 
they were located. In rural villages everywhere, not only was it proverbially 
true that “As Heaven is high, so is the emperor far away,” but no county 
magistrate ever visited them. In both cities and villages, much government 
business was necessarily left in the hands of nongovernment groups. (See 
the discussion of sub-county organization below.) 


3 MS, 40, pp. 881-83. Other estimates give totals of 1,159 and 1,169 counties. Some Ming historians 
translate dsien as “‘districts.”” However this causes many ambiguities. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF GOVERNMENT 


The government supported by the Ming population, including all categories 
of persons who received stipends from state revenues, was small in relation 
to the population, but enormous in absolute terms: undoubtedly the largest 
such societal superstructure existing in the world at the time. Its principal 
components were the emperor, his household, and his clan members; a privi- 
leged group of noblemen; civil service officials and their subofficial clerical 
and menial helpers; and a military corps of officers and soldiers. 


The emperor, his household, and his clansmen 
The emperor 


Excluding the princely claimants who presided over fragmentary loyalist 
regimes in the south in the early years of the following Ch’ing dynasty, sixteen 
men successively ruled over the Ming empire during the 277 years from 
1368 to 1644. All emperors after the founding reign were descendants of the 
first Ming emperor. Of these fifteen, eleven came to the throne as the eldest 
surviving sons of imperial fathers, two as brothers, one as eldest son of a pre- 
maturely dead eldest son, and one as a cousin. In Ming practice, the throne 
was supposed to pass through the line of the eldest son by the emperor’s prin- 
cipal consort or empress. Variations were allowed only when the designated 
heir died prematurely without a son. This principle was observed except 
when the Yung-lo emperor (r. 1403-24) usurped the throne from his nephew. 
Even then, since the Yung-lo emperor was the eldest surviving son of the 
founding emperor after 1398, it could be argued that the principle was not 
seriously violated by his usurpation.* 

The longest Ming reign was that of the Wan-li emperor, who ruled for 
forty-eight years from 1572 to 1620; the shortest was that of his son the 
T’ai-ch’ang emperor, who ruled for only one month in 1620. By Chinese reck- 
oning, which counts every calendar year in which one lives as a year of one’s 
age (s#), eight emperors came to the throne as minors, the youngest at the 
age of nine. The oldest was forty-seven at the time of his enthronement. 
None lived longer than the founding emperor, who died at the age of 
seventy-one, and the earliest death of a reigning emperor (the T’ien-ch’i 
emperor, r. 1620-27) came at the age of twenty-three. 


4 The dynastic principles of succession were spelled out in Ming Ta’i-tsu, Hwang Ming tsuhsiin (A neestral 
injunctions), a work revised several times from 1373 to 1395. The 1395 edition is found in Volume 3 
of the 1966 Taipei reprint of Ming ch’ao k’ai kuo wen bsien and in the 1966-67 Tokyo reprint of Huang 
Ming chib shu. See Wolfgang Franke, An introduction to the sources of Ming history (Singapore, 1968), 
6.2.12 and 6.1.5. Fora discussion of this issue see The Ming Dynasty, 1368-1644, Part 1, Vol. 7, eds. Fre- 
derick W. Mote and Denis C. Twitchett The Cambridge History of China (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 177-78. 
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All Ming emperors bore the same family name, Chu. Their individual 
given names were not used; the characters constituting them were officially 
tabooed during the emperor’s life, with some exceptions in cases of very com- 
mon, unavoidable characters. The title here rendered emperor was the 
traditional semi-theocratic term Axang-ti, but emperors were never so 
addressed. They were addressed directly with the term pi-Asia, which literally 
means “under the steps” of the dais from which the ruler gave audience, and 
implies that the speaker dared not speak directly to the ruler. When living, 
emperors were referred to indirectly by a number of traditional terms, most 
formally as shang, “the superior.” Posthumously they were granted elaborate 
laudatory epithets: for example, Respecter of Heaven, Embodiment of the 
Way, Pure in Sincerity, Perfect in Virtue, Extensive in Culture, Dominant 
in Militancy, Standard of Sageliness, Thorough in Filial Piety, Luminous 
Emperor (Ching-?’ien t’1-tao ch’ un-ch’eng chib-te hung-wen ch’in-wu, chang-sheng ta- 
hsiao chao huang-ti) was the posthumous epithet of the Hung-hsi emperor, 
who reigned for only a year in 1424-25. Emperors were also granted posthu- 
mous temple designations that were used by their descendants in ancestral 
worship; these were, in theory, descriptive designations such as Grand Pro- 
genitor (T’ai-tsu), Filial Ancestor (Hsiao-tsung), Martial Ancestor (Wu- 
tsung), and the like. These are the names most commonly used to refer to 
them in subsequent Chinese writings. They were also sometimes referred to 
by the names given to their magnificent mausoleums; the Filial Piety Tomb 
(Hsiao-ling) of the Hung-wu emperor outside Nanking or the Longevity 
Tomb (Ch’ang-ling) of the Yung-lo emperor, the first of the thirteen tombs 
of Ming emperors built west of Peking, in a complex that is familiar to all 
modern tourists.’ 

The names by which emperors are referred to in this work are not perso- 
nal names in any sense, but are names that emperors, on taking the throne, 
proclaimed for their reign periods (nen-hao), with such auspicious meanings 
as Eternal Happiness (Yung-lo), Correct Virtue (Cheng-te), Admirable 
Tranquility (Chia-ching), and the like. In prior dynasties, such era-names 
were commonly changed from time to time during any one reign in the 
hope of changing the flow of events advantageously, or to commemorate 
some auspicious event. The Ming founding emperor, however, never chan- 
ged his original era-name, Hung-wu (Expanding Militancy), and his succes- 
sors followed this precedent. Even though era-names normally came into 
effect only at the beginning of the year following their promulgation, era- 
names correspond well enough to the actual reign periods of Ming emper- 


5 For detailed biographies of al] the Ming emperors, see DMBand The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, 
eds. Mote and Twichett. 
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ors that they are commonly used, especially by non-Chinese, as if they were 
personal names. 


Palace women 


The emperors took as many consorts and concubines as they pleased, but only 
one at a time could bear the designation empress (Auang-hou). Occasionally, 
but not commonly, empresses fell from favor, were demoted to a lower status, 
and were replaced by other palace women, especially if the original empress 
had failed to bear a son. The mother of a reigning emperor was entitled 
empress dowager (huang f’ai-hox), the grandmother grand empress dowager 
(ai-huang ¢ ai-hou). 

The founding emperor expressed concern about the possibility of ‘“‘female- 
disasters” of the sort that had troubled some earlier dynasties, as when 
empress Wu actually usurped the throne in T’ang times. He had a metal pla- 
que installed in the inner quarters of the palace warning against interference 
in government by palace women, and in practice the court was probably less 
troubled by palace women in Ming times than was the case in any other 
major dynasty. Nevertheless, there were some strong and influential Ming 
empresses, beginning with empress Ma, a commoner and orphan, who 
became the principal wife of the founding emperor early in his career, when 
he was a minor leader in an anti-Mongol uprising at Feng-yang. She is cred- 
ited with advising her husband wisely during his rise from rebel to emperor 
and with restraining his immoderate fits of anger as emperor until her death 
in 1382. 

Another influential empress was empress Chang, widow of the Hung-hsi 
emperor (r. 1424-25), mother of the Hsiian-te emperor (r. 1425~35), and 
grandmother of Ying-tsung (r. 1435-49 as the Cheng-t’?ung emperor and 
1457-64 as the T’ien-shun emperor). When the Hsiian-te emperor died in 
1435, his heir was just over seven years old (nine s#). No provision had 
been made in Ming law for carrying on government with a child on the 
throne, and empress Chang (now grand empress dowager) ably took charge 
of affairs as the prime decision-maker in an unofficial regency council that 
included influential eunuchs and court officials. Until her death in 1442, she 
dominated government from the inner quarters of the palace, unobtrusively, 
but so effectively, that historians have considered the early years of Ying- 
tsung’s first reign a period of stable good government. 

Similarly, when the Wan-li emperor (r. 1572-1620) came to the throne at 
the age of nine, his mother, as empress dowager Li, disciplined him sternly, 
supported, and at times guided the reformist grand secretary, Chang Chii- 
cheng (1525-82), in his role as a kind of de facto regent, and she tried with 
some success to curb the mature emperor’s inappropriate impulses until her 
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own death in 1614. Even the most notoriously influential palace woman of 
Ming history, the Wan-li emperor’s favorite consort, Cheng (15687-1630), 
was unsuccessful in her decades-long conniving to have her son chosen as suc- 
cessor to the throne.° 

Secondary wives of the Ming emperors, who probably numbered six or 
more at any time according to the slim historical evidence left about them, 
bore such designations as fe7, pin, and _fu-jen, all of which might be understood 
as consort. They were ordinarily differentiated by prefixes. Huang kuei-fei 
(imperial honored consort) seems to have been the most prestigious of these 
titles; others included kei-fei (honored consort), bui-fei (gracious consort), 
hsien-fei (worthy consort), shu-fei (pure consort), k’ang-p’in (wholesome con- 
sort), Aung-feng fu-jen (consort for reverent service), and the like. The Ming 
dynasty, unlike some of its predecessors, does not seem to have had a clearly 
defined set of titles having official ranks, or a rank-ordered set of such titles.’ 

One reason for the imperial wives’ relative lack of influence on government 
was that they were originally chosen from undistinguished families. Most 
came from commoner households or from the families of junior military offi- 
cers. When they were about the age of puberty, they were nominated by 
local officials as virtuous, beautiful, and well-mannered at the beginning of 
each reign, or subsequently, on demand. Some came as gifts from friendly for- 
eign rulers, chiefly Koreans and Mongols. The normal pattern was for girls 
of these sorts to enter palace service in lowly stations and then, if they were 
fortunate enough to catch the emperor’s fancy, to be promoted to the status 
of secondary wife or even empress. Once a palace woman won such favor, 
her father and her brothers were normally granted stipends and titles in the 
hierarchy of military officers. Specially esteemed consorts occasionally, and 
empresses regularly, won for their closest kinsmen status in the nobility; but 
in 1529 it was ordered that the noble status of such imperial in-laws could 
no longer be transmitted hereditarily.* In sum, the Ming practice was for 
the honor and status of imperial in-laws to be derived from, and dependent 
on, the favor enjoyed by their female relatives in the palace; it was not the 
practice for emperors to marry into families that had independent, established 
prestige, which could (as in earlier times) exert abusive pressures on the throne 
or threaten the dynasty’s continuity. 


6 See the biographies of Ma (Empress), Chu Ch’i-chen, Li-shih, Chang Chii-cheng, and Cheng kuei-fei 
in DMB; and in The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twichett, chap. 9. 

7 In its lists and biographies of palace women, MS, ch. 113-14, contradicts its introductory statement 
that only eight fe/ titles were used. 

8 MS, 76, pp. 1855-56. See also The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 461— 
63. 
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In the early Ming reigns, it was customary, as in Yiian times, for secondary 
wives to commit suicide (or be murdered?) at the death of their emperor so 
as to accompany him in burial. The custom also prevailed in the households 
of imperial princes. “Many” or perhaps “most” of the Hung-wu emperor’s 
consorts reportedly died in this way, and at the deaths of the Hung-chih and 
Hsiian-te emperors in 1425 and 1435, ten consorts so died in each case. But 
in Ying-tsung’s last testament of 1464 this practice was declared uncivilized, 
and it was terminated.” It was clearly more common, throughout the dynasty, 
for consorts to be retained in the palace until death, even as honored pen- 
sioners in following reigns. 

In addition to empresses and secondary wives, the Ming imperial palace 
housed a large number of other women in service roles, who were referred 
to as female officials (##-kuan). Part of the Hung-wu emperor’s plan to avoid 
“female disasters’? was to establish a maximum limit of a hundred such atten- 
dants, and his household staff had only ninety-three positions for women. 
By the 1420s, however, these restrictions were being ignored, and especially 
in the last century of the dynasty, the number of palace women soared. The 
great K’ang-hsi emperor (r. 1661-1722) of the succeeding Ch’ing dynasty 
complained that, in the last decades of the Ming, palace women numbered 
9,000."° His figure may have been exaggerated for propaganda purposes, 
but reliable records show that young women were not uncommonly recruited 
for palace service in groups of three hundred during the last Ming reigns. 
The recruitment procedure was essentially the same as that used to recruit con- 
sotts, since any palace woman was a potential consort. 

While in palace service, all women were carefully sequestered. Their seclu- 
sion was so tight, the Official history reports, that the death penalty was pre- 
scribed for any private communication by letter with an outsider. When a 
palace woman fell ill, although medications were sought in accordance with 
reported symptoms, no physician was allowed to enter the palace to treat 
her.*’ On the other hand, women were released or dismissed from palace ser- 
vice reasonably freely. Some were awarded to favored dignitaries as imperial 
gifts, to be treasured concubines. After long service, others were sent home 
to their families with retirement pensions. A general rule was established in 
1389 that after five or six years of meritorious service a female official could 
return to her family free to marry."* 

Female officials and the female clerks (n#-shih) who assisted them, theoreti- 
cally numbering seventy-five and eighteen respectively after 1372, were orga- 
nized into six major groups according to their assigned duties, each group 


9 MS, 113, pp. 3515-16. to Ting I, Ming tai f’e wu cheng chih (Peking, 1950), p. 24. 
11 MS, 113, p. 3504. 12 MS, 74, pp. 1827-29. 
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being subdivided into four sub-groups. The major groups were the General 
Palace Service (shang-kung chi), which supervised all others, the Ceremonial 
Service (shang-i chii), the Wardrobe Service (shang-fu chi), the Housekeeping 
Service (shang-ch’in chi), and the Workshop Service (shang-kung chi). In addi- 
tion, there was an Office of Palace Surveillance (Aung-cheng ssu) charged with 
maintaining discipline among all the palace women. This neat arrangement 
of offices was not always adhered to; variant nomenclature abounded in refer- 
ence to palace women. As their numbers grew, their functions seem to have 
become less well defined. Palace eunuchs seem to have taken charge of the 
everyday functioning of the palace, and most of the palace women, no 
doubt, were merely maidservants and companions for their seniors, who, in 
turn, were maidservants and companions for the empress and for the second- 
ary wives of the emperor."? 


Eunuchs 


Palace eunuchs (4van-kuan) were even more numerous than palace women, 
and they often played prominent roles in Ming history. The founding 
emperor expressed more concern about the possibility of “eunuch disasters” 
of the sort that had troubled earlier dynasties than about the threat of ‘“‘female 
disasters.” He set up placards in the palace threatening to decapitate eunuchs 
who involved themselves in government affairs, and on at least one occasion, 
he angrily dismissed from the palace an old eunuch with a long record of faith- 
ful service because the eunuch had been overheard making an insignificant, 
passing reference to government business. The emperor insisted on keeping 
his eunuch staff small and on keeping eunuchs illiterate so as to minimize 
their opportunities to influence government. However, he failed to honor 
his own restrictions consistently. The Yung-lo emperor (r. 1402-24) relied 
extensively on eunuchs to carry out important government missions; and 
later emperors consistently ignored the founder’s warnings about eunuchs. 
In the reign of the Ch’eng-hua emperor (r. 1464-87), there were complaints 
that the eunuch staff exceeded 10,000. The Wan-li emperor (r. 1572-1620) 
recruited eunuchs in groups of 3,000 or more, and post-Ming critics claimed 
that, in the late Ming years, Peking swarmed with 70,000 eunuchs and that 
there was a grand total of 30,000 others in various establishments throughout 
the empire."* It is possible that a more reliable figure is 12,000 for the palace 
at Peking, an estimate heard in 1626 by the Jesuit missionary Alvaro Semedo, 
who personally judged that “for the most part their number is very little 
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greater; or less.”'’ No one can be sure, since records of such matters were 
never made public. 

Eunuchs were, of course, castrated males. In the Chinese tradition all exter- 
nal genitals were completely removed in a very dangerous operation. 
Although in high antiquity, castration was not an uncommon state punish- 
ment, it was not on the regular schedule of punishments in Ming times. 
Ming eunuchs, for the most part, carne from families in the lower strata of 
society that had a surplus of male offspring and voluntarily had a male child 
castrated for presentation to the palace. Such offerings were always rewarded, 
and the families could hope for future benefits if their sons gained favor in 
imperial service. In some instances, kinsmen of eunuchs were given official 
appointments or even status in the nobility. 

For adult males to have themselves castrated was a violation of Ming law 
that successive emperors regularly fulminated against, but adult self-castra- 
tion seems to have provided some eunuchs for palace service. The Ming 
palace seems not to have performed castration operations even on willing can- 
didates for service, but all recruits, in Semedo’s words, were carefully 
inspected to make sure “that they wholly want that, which they pretend to 
have lost, and that they be completely castrated; and moreover, every fourth 
year, they are visited, lest any thing should grow out again, which hath not 
been well taken away.”"® 

Eunuchs were an accepted part of China’s palace establishments from high 
antiquity into the twentieth century. In a polygamous society, rulers were 
naturally reluctant to permit normal males to have ready access to the residen- 
tial quarters of the palace; yet there were essential needs to be fulfilled that 
could safely be entrusted to eunuchs: service as menials, maintenance workers, 
valets, or even as non-female confidants among whom rulers could relax 
and amuse themselves, away from the burdensome formalities that cluttered 
their ordinary hours. Many eunuchs seem to have provided such service faith- 
fully, loyally, efficiently, and unobtrusively; it was not uncommon for well- 
intentioned officials of the central government to seek the help of eunuchs 
in influencing emperors’ policies. In cases of either very strong-willed or 
very reclusive emperors, the pattern of Ming government made it almost 
mandatory for smooth, amicable linkages to evolve between the officialdom 
and the eunuch corps if government were to function properly, or at all. 
Ming history, like that of other periods, does not lack “good” eunuchs. 

However, “bad” eunuchs were a serious problem in Ming times. The diffi- 
culty was that the Confucian ideology, to which the Ming state was com- 
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mitted, made no provision for eunuchs to have any legitimate role other than 
that of palace servants. Eunuchs were not characteristically trained in the Con- 
fucian value system; they were responsible to no one but the emperor; and, 
on balance, they had nothing to gain except by catering to the emperor’s 
every whim. The Confucian-indoctrinated official class could not but resent 
emperors relying on trusted eunuchs to undertake tasks outside the palace 
that concerned state affairs. Yet Ming emperors relied on their eunuchs regu- 
larly, beginning with the founding emperor himself. Eunuchs were employed 
as special investigators, special tax collectors, directors of state-operated man- 
ufactories, envoys to foreign rulers, and supervisors of foreign trade, and 
even as military commanders. The single most famous Ming eunuch, Cheng 
Ho (1371-1433), led armadas into the South China Sea and the Indian 
Ocean seven times between 1405 and 1433, controlling hundreds of ships 
and expeditionary forces numbering in the tens of thousands.'’ The Wan-li 
emperor (r. 1572-1620) seems to have felt he could administer the empire bet- 
ter with eunuch agents than with moralistic, self-righteous, argumentative 
Confucian literati. 

Employment of eunuchs outside the palace in these ways almost came to be 
a normal part of government in Ming times, however contrary this practice 
was to the dynastic ideology. ‘““Eunuch disasters” arose only when young or 
weak emperors permitted themselves to be dominated and manipulated by 
strong and unscrupulous eunuchs, who, in turn, could be used by opportu- 
nists in the civil and military services to further their selfish, partisan interests. 
At such times, the normal functioning of government could seriously be dis- 
rupted and men of strong Confucian principles could be disillusioned, disad- 
vantaged, and harmed even more severely. Thus, the emperor Ying-tsung’s 
first reign came to disaster in the T’u-mu incident of 1449, when, under the 
influence of the eunuch, Wang Chen, the emperor vaingloriously led a mili- 
tary campaign that resulted in a rout by Mongols, the capture and captivity 
of the emperor, and the deaths of many eminent court officials.'* Subse- 
quently, the eunuchs Wang Chih in the 1470s, Liu Chin in the early 1500s, 
and Wei Chung-hsien in the 1620s, all gained notoriously abusive power, 
and conscientious officials suffered at their hands. 

Palace eunuchs were organized in twenty-four agencies: these comprised 
twelve directorates (chien), four offices (ss#), and eight services (ch#), with 
assigned responsibilities that historical materials do not make entirely 
clear.'? The most prestigious eunuchs were the Directors (ai-chien) of the 
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twelve Directorates, and most prestigious of all was the Director of Ceremo- 
nial (ssa-li ?'ai-chien), who was de facto chief of the imperial household staff. 
It was through this office that eunuchs repeatedly gained dictatorial powers 
within the palace. Another important eunuch office, outside the twenty-four 
basic agencies, was the Eunuch Rectification Office (nei-cheng ssu), charged 
with taking disciplinary action against eunuchs who misbehaved. Eunuchs 
also managed the granaries and storehouses that constituted the Palace Treas- 
ury (nez-fu), various commissariats, workshops, and gateways into and within 
the palace grounds. In 1429 the Hstian-te emperor formally established a 
eunuch school (nei shu-t’ang) in direct violation of the founding emperor’s 
wish to keep eunuchs illiterate, but this merely regularized a practice already 
several years old. Here, boy eunuchs were educated by scholarly officials, 
and soon eunuchs in a Palace Secretariat (chung-shu fang or wen-shu fang) were 
processing the emperor’s paperwork as confidential secretaries. Eventually, 
in violation of centuries-old traditions, palace edicts (chung-chib) were issued 
by eunuchs without being proposed, drafted, or even seen in advance by 
court officials. In 1552, eunuch groups began military drills inside the palace 
despite protests from officials, and in the 1620s there was a palace army of 
eunuchs that became the last Ming emperor’s only remaining defense force 
when rebels overran the capital and palace in 1644. 

The most feared and vilified eunuch agencies were secret police-like offices 
innocuously called the Eastern Depot (tung-ch’ang), established by the Yung- 
lo emperor in 1420, and the Western Depot (hsé-ch’ang), added by the 
Ch’eng-hua emperor in 1477. Working under the supervision of the eunuch 
Director of Ceremonial and in close collaboration with the Imperial Body- 
- guard (chin-i wet), eunuchs of these agencies were authorized to ferret out 
and punish traitors anywhere in the empire; and it was through them that 
such eunuchs as Wang Chih, Liu Chin, and Wei Chung-hsien mounted and 
presided over reigns of terror that are among the worst blemishes on the 
record of Ming governance. 


The imperial clan 


The Ming emperors were magnanimous in the treatment of their kinsmen. 
Not only immediate members of the imperial family, but all descendants of 
the emperors in the male line, almost in perpetuity, male and female alike, so 
long as they bore the imperial surname Chu, were considered royalty and 
received stipends from state funds. After many generations their number 
naturally swelled. Semedo estimated that by the 1620s they totaled 60,000 or 
so,"° and modern scholars have estimated that in the last years of the Ming 
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there were probably 100,000 imperial kinsmen on the state payroll: a massive 
fiscal burden. It has been calculated that in 1562, when total land tax revenues 
submitted to the central government were the equivalent of four million 
bushels of grain, revenues diverted to scattered imperial princes alone were 
the equivalent of more than eight million bushels; and in one province, 
Shansi, where land tax revenues retained for support of the provincial, prefec- 
tural, and county administrations were the equivalent of oneand a half million 
bushels, revenues earmarked for allocation to resident members of the imper- 
ial clan were more than the equivalent of two million bushels.** In 1591, 
one county in Shansi province is reported to have disbursed from 39 to 49 per- 
cent of its total tax receipts for the support of the imperial clansmen: this 
was the largest single category of the county’s disbursements.** Even taking 
into account that land tax disbursements for imperial clansmen were always 
a heavier burden in North China than in South China, the imperial clan’s 
drain of state resources on a national scale cannot have been inconsequential. 

The Ming practice was to consider all males born to secondary wives as 
legitimate as those borne by the empress, and all formally referred to the 
empress as their mother. The emperors were quite prolific, none more so 
than the founding emperor, who spawned twenty-six sons and sixteen daugh- 
ters. One later emperor had nineteen children, another had eighteen, and 
two had seventeen each. Only two emperors seem to have died without issue. 

By custom, an emperor’s first-born son by his empress was designated heir 
apparent (/’ai-¢z#) at an age no later than that at which he could appropriately 
begin to be taught to read and write. Although the first-born son had no leg- 
ally enforcible right to the succession, he normally succeeded to the throne 
in due course. In a notorious instance of procrastination in this regard, the 
Wan-li emperor (r. 1572-1620) infuriated his court officials by stubbornly 
refusing to designate an heir. The eventual successor was in his twentieth 
year, unconscionably late by Ming standards, when the emperor relented 
and named him heir apparent, thereby offending his favorite consort, who 
even thereafter did not abandon her machinations to secure the succession 
for her own son.” Proper and timely designation of a successor was consid- 
ered so vital to dynastic stability that the heir’s status was commonly referred 
to as the root-like basis, or foundation, of the state (Awo-pen). 

The heir was quartered, together with his staff of female and eunuch atten- 
dants and his wives and children, as time wore on, in a section of the imperial 
palace called the Eastern Palace (tumg-kung). His training was entrusted to a 
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special civil service agency called the Household Administration of the Heir 
Apparent (chan-shib fu) and its subsidiary Left and Right Secretariats of the 
Heir Apparent (ch’un-fang), all staffed with respected scholar-officials.** Part 
of the Heir Apparent’s training in preparation for his accession was to serve 
as Protector of the State (chzen-kuo), normally with very limited powers, when- 
ever the emperor journeyed away from the capital. When so serving, the 
heir usually presided over a committee of specially designated officials in 
whom the emperor placed great trust. 

All male offspring of an emperor other than the heir were entitled to the 
designation imperial prince (ch’in-wang). As in some preceding dynasties, 
they were normally not permitted to remain residents of the imperial palace 
beyond the age of puberty, lest they be tempted into improper relations 
with the palace women, or into intrigues to disrupt the succession, or to other- 
wise interfere in governmentaffairs. In their early teens, consequently, palaces 
were prepared for them in cities away from the capital; they were given geo- 
gtaphic prefixes accordingly in patterns deriving from the names of ancient 
feudal states (Prince of Ch’i, Prince of Chin, Prince of Ch’u, and the like). 
They “went to their fiefs” (chib-kuo) with state stipends equivalent to 10,000 
bushels of grain per year. When the Hung-wu emperor first dispersed his 
sons in this fashion, he distributed them across North China and, as they 
matured, gave them viceregal powers to control the military forces along 
the northern frontier. This led to the rebellion of the Prince of Yen in 1399, 
after the founding emperor’s death brought a grandson to the throne, and cul- 
minated in the prince’s successful usurpation to become the Yung-lo emperor 
(r. 1402-24).’> As emperor, he not only moved the dynastic capital north to 
his own power base at Peking; he also redistributed princes into the interior 
of China proper and stripped them of their former military powers. There- 
after, imperial princes were no more than symbolic representatives of the 
majesty of the throne in the areas of their residence. Like other members of 
the imperial clan, they were forbidden to hold office or to undertake any gov- 
ernment activity, civil or military. They were not even permitted to leave 
their assigned cities of residence except by order or permission of the emperor. 

Since the sons of all Ming emperors except the successive heirs became 
imperial princes and passed such status on undiminished to their heirs, their 
number steadily increased. At least sixty-one princeships were created in the 
dynasty’s history, but not all were perpetuated to the end of the dynasty. In 
the 1400s each princeship came to have an “estate” composed of lands from 
which land tax revenues were diverted to provide the prince’s stipend, but 
over which the prince had no direct control. In each case there was also a 
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civil service Princely Establishment (wang-fu) headed by an Administrator 
(chang-shih), rank 5a (see below), who was responsible to the central govern- 
ment not only for the proper functioning of the prince’s household, but also 
for the prince’s personal conduct. When a prince misbehaved, it was his 
civil service administrator who was normally punished as a scapegoat.”° 
Each prince also was attended by two military units, an escort guard (bu-we7) 
for security and a ceremonial guard (#-we?) for pomp.”” 

The eldest son of each imperial prince by the principal wife, on attaining the 
age of ten, was formally designated heir (shth-¢zu), and normally he eventually 
succeeded to his father’s status. Every other son was awarded the lesser title 
commandery prince (chiin-wang), which was similarly perpetuated from eldest 
son to eldest son. However, automatic perpetuation of princely status termi- 
nated at this level. Junior sons of commandery princes and their male descen- 
dants in successive generations, including eldest sons, were awarded the 
successively less prestigious titles defender-general of the state (chen-kuo 
chiang-chiin), bulwark-general of the state ( /u-Aochiang-chiin), supporter-general 
of the state (_feng-kuo chiang-chiin), defender-commandant of the state (chen-kuo 
chung-wet), bulwark-commandant of the state (fu-kuo chung-wei), and suppor- 
ter-commandant of the state (feng-kuo chung-wei). The last of these titles, with 
a prescribed state stipend of only 200 bushels of grain annually, was awarded 
to all males descended in male lines from emperors to the eighth and all later 
generations, excluding those who continued to inherit the prestigious titles 
of imperial prince and commandery prince.”* All were forbidden to hold func- 
tioning offices in government and to engage in agriculture. Some saved them- 
selves from being mere ornaments of state by developing literary or artistic 
talents or by taking part unobtrusively in the growing mercantile activity 
that China experienced in the sixteenth century. Because the imperial clans- 
men grew so numerous and were such manifestly useless pensioners, it was 
finally allowed that they compete for official careers through civil service 
recruitment examinations, beginning in 1595, with the proviso that imperial 
clansmen could never be appointed to offices at the capital.*? 

Women of the imperial clan were also given special titles and stipends, but 
not as extensively as males. Paternal aunts of a reigning emperor were entitled 
princesses supreme (fa-chang kung-chu), the sisters grand princesses (chang 
kung-chu), and the daughters, imperial princesses (Aung-chu). All received sti- 
pends equivalent to 2,000 bushels of grain annually, and their husbands 
were all ennobled as commandant-escorts ( /u-matu-wei), a higher rank of nobi- 
lity than earl (po). The daughters of imperial princes were entitled comman- 
dery princesses (chiin-chu); those of commandery princes were entitled county 
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princesses (Asien-chu),; those of defender-generals of the state were entitled 
commandery mistresses (chin-chin), those of bulwark-generals of the state 
were entitled district mistresses (hsien-chin), and those of supporter-generals 
of the state were entitled township mistresses (Asiang-chiin). These lesser clans- 
women were granted annual stipends, the highest amount being eight hun- 
dred bushels of grain. Their husbands were all entitled ceremonial 
companions (7-pin). The daughters of lesser members of the imperial clan 
(that is, those beyond the sixth generation of descent from an emperor) were 
not ennobled; and the children of all imperial clanswomen, whether male or 
female, were not ennobled because they took surnames from their fathers. 
Not bearing the imperial surname Chu, they could not be considered mem- 
bers of the imperial clan. Males in female lines of descent from an emperor, 
especially those not removed by more than two generations from an emperor, 
were commonly favored with appointments as supernumerary military offi- 
cers or with state stipends, but such treatment was not their birthright.*° 

The jade register (_y#-##eh) in which the complex genealogical records of all 
these members of the imperial clan were kept was in the care of the Court of 
the Imperial Clan (¢sung-jen fu). This was nominally a civil service agency 
staffed with a director (/ng), two associate directors (¢sung-cheng), and two assis- 
tant directors (¢sung-jen), but it was actually staffed with imperial princes, hus- 
bands of imperial princesses, or other ennobled relatives by marriage of the 
emperor, all concurrently holding the highest civil service rank. All marriages 
of members of the imperial clan had to be approved by this office, and it 
tried to keep an accurate record of all births, deaths, and inheritance rights 
within the clan. Some of the office’s functions were gradually taken over by 
the Ministry of Rites in the central government.*' 


The nobility 


The non-imperial nobility in Ming times consisted of men who were awarded 
the traditional titles duke (Aang), marquis (4ox), and earl (po), in recognition 
of their illustrious service to the state. The lesser titles baron (nam) and vis- 
count (¢z#) were awarded only during the first reign. Noble titles normally 
had geographic prefixes, but the Duke of Liang (Liang-kuo kung) and the 
Marquis of Hui-ning (Hui-ning hou), for example, had no necessary connec- 
tion with the places from which their titles derived. Neither did they have 
landed estates. Like members of the imperial clan, they had state stipends, in 
these cases, not following any general schedules but fixed individually at the 
time of appointment. Whether or not noble status was inheritable was simi- 
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larly determined in each case at the time of the original appointment. The 
nobility, thus, did not constitute an independent power-wielding element in 
society. 

Except in the earliest years of the dynasty, noble status was awarded almost 
exclusively in recognition of military achievements. The role of nobles was 
to adorn the court, take part in court deliberations and ceremonials when 
invited, and, when called on, to command military forces on campaign or per- 
form other specific, temporary functions. Individual nobles were sometimes 
prominent in public affairs, but the nobility as a group was not an influential 
element in government. 

The successive Ming emperors appointed a total of twenty-one dukes, 102 
marquises, and 138 earls. More than half of these titles were not hereditary, 
and only a few of the rest were perpetuated for more than three generations. ** 


The civil service 


At no time in China’s premodern history was government in all its aspects 
more dominated by civil servants recruited and promoted on the basis of 
merit than in Ming times.’ The civil service was no doubt less prestigious 
vis-a-vis the emperor than it had been in Sung times, but among the groups 
in the Ming emperor’s service — even taking into account the abusive intru- 
sions into government by palace eunuchs and the honors accorded members 
of the imperial clan and the nobility — the civil service on balance was the 
unchallengeably supreme instrument with which the emperors administered 
the empire, and individual merit was on balance the unchallengeably para- 
mount criterion for admission to and advancement in the service. The civil 
service dominated state and society to such an extent that no student of 
Ming history can afford to be unaware of its workings asa largely self-defining 
and self-regulating body. 

Despite its prominence and importance, the civil service was a relatively 
small corps. Available statistics in this regard are few and not easy to interpret, 
but it appears that the number of regular civil officials (en-kuan) increased 
rapidly from a level of about 5,000 in the earliest Ming years to a level of 
24,000 or so in the last years. The latter figure includes some 1,500 members 
of the central government at Peking.** These calculations do not take account 
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of subofficial functionaries, whose status vis-a-vis officials was approximately 
that of noncommissioned personnel v#s-a-vis officers in a modern army (see 


below). 


Recruitment 


There were several ‘‘paths” (#2) by which men could gain status as civil offi- 
cials. Only two of these were considered “regular paths” (cheng-?’x): admission 
to the service by promotion out of the ranks of sub-official functionaries 
and recruitment through examination. After the early 1440s, success in the 
examinations was the only means to assure the possibility of a first-class civil 
service career. 

At the beginning of the dynasty, when the founding emperor was rapidly 
expanding the territory under his control, there was no viable alternative to 
recruitment by recommendations (chien-chi) for staffing his government. As 
every new region was incorporated into the empire, he called for local no- 
tables to recommend qualified men. When possible, he summoned them to 
his capital for interviews, and then appointed them to positions in the central 
government, as well as in the regional administrations. It quickly became 
the rule that local magistrates had to submit annual recommendations. In 
1368, special agents were dispatched throughout the emerging empire to 
seek out potential officials; and in 1370, and again in 1373, special appeals 
for recommendations were issued. Following ancient traditions, the emperor 
always requested that men be recommended on the grounds of virtuous con- 
duct and literary accomplishments. Those recommended were regularly 
described as “intelligent and upright,” “worthy and straightforward,” “‘filial 
and incorruptible,” ‘Confucian scholars,” and so on. Even after a school sys- 
tem was producing graduates who were appointable and a recruitment exam- 
ination system was well established, it was not until the 1440s that 
recommendees began to be winnowed by formal qualifying examinations 
before being accepted for service; whereupon, the path of recommendation 
to official status disappeared from the recruitment system.*’ 
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The Ming dynasty patronized a widespread array of schools. These 
included military schools (ws-hs#eh), medical schools (_yin-yang hstieh), commu- 
nity schools (she-hseh) for elementary education and dynastic indoctrination 
in rural villages and urban wards, and private academies (shu-yiian) where 
mature scholars gathered for philosophical seminars and where their disciples 
were prepared to participate in the civil service recruitment examinations. 
However, a system of wholly subsidized Confucian schools (ju-Astieh) was 
the most important. Located in counties, sub-prefectures, and prefectures, 
their purpose was to prepare young men for official careers, in part, by send- 
ing graduates for advanced study to the National Universities (’ai-hstieh) at 
Peking and Nanking that were maintained by the central government’s Direc- 
torate of Education (Auo-tzu hsiieh until 1382, thereafter kuo-tzu chien).>° 

The government school system was established by the Hung-wu emperor 
in the second year of his reign, with quotas set for state-supported staff and 
students. The whole array of Confucian schools at regional and local levels 
could hardly have been fully operational at any one time, but before the end 
of the Hung-wu reign, 4,200 instructors were reportedly at work in them, 
and there is abundant evidence that, throughout the dynasty, the system func- 
tioned more or less as intended. After some early fluctuations, the system pro- 
vided for five instructors and forty “government students” (sheng-ysan) in 
each prefectural school (sixty students in the capital prefectures), four instruc- 
tors and thirty students in each sub-prefectural school, and three instructors 
and twenty students in each county school. The authorized number of stu- 
dents was steadily increased, although not all supplementary students received 
state stipends. In the early 1600s it was reported that large Confucian schools 
enrolled one or two thousand students and even small ones enrolled as 
many as seven or eight hundred students.*” There was a prescribed curricu- 
lum emphasizing the ancient Four Books and Five Classics, together with a 
selection of Neo-Confucian writings. Scadents were regularly examined, not 
merely by their instructors, but, in addition, by local magistrates, touring cen- 
sorial inspectors from the central government, and most important, after 
1436, by education intendants (¢7-hstieh Ruan) appointed both in metropolitan 
areas and in every province. These education intendants had the sole assigned 
duty of visiting the local schools in rotation and of certifying the quality of 
their students.?* How long individual students remained in the Confucian 
schools, on average, is not clear, but enrollment for ten years was not uncom- 


36 MS, Go, pp. 1675-90. A general analysis of the multifaceted Ming school system appears in Tilemann 
Grimm, Erziehung und Politik im konfuzianischen China der Ming-Zeit (Hamburg, 1961). 

37 Lin Li-yiieh, Ming tai ti kno teu chien sheng (Taipei, 1979), p. 83, n. 135. 

38 Fora description and evaluation of these important officials, see Tilemann Grimm, “Ming education 
intendants.” In Chinese Government in Ming Times: Seven Studies, ed. Charles O. Hucker (New York, 


1969), Pp. 129-47. 
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mon. At times, what amounted to honorable discharges were given to stu- 
dents in their fifties. 

Confucian schools throughout the country promoted students into the 
national universities at Peking and Nanking according to fixed quotas. 
There was some fluctuation in these quotas, but, in general, each prefectural 
school was required to send two students to the universities every year, each 
sub-prefectural school three every two years, and each county school one 
each year. Such promoted students were called tribute students (Ayng- 
sheng)? They had to pass entrance tests before being admitted to the univer- 
sities. If they failed, the responsible school instructors were punished. Since 
the schools were conservatively inclined to select students for promotion on 
the basis of seniority, provincial education intendants were authorized to 
choose exceptionally talented students for promotion into the universities in 
addition to those presented as tribute students. 

If Confucian schools actually existed in all regional and local units of 
administration and if all of them submitted tribute students according to 
quota, there would have been a regular annual pool of not fewer than 1,800 
candidates for admission to the universities from this source alone. Such can 
hardly have been the case regularly, but the tribute student system undoubt- 
edly produced the great majority of university students (generally called 
chien-sheng). From the beginning, these students were supplemented by other 
categories of students. One such group consisted of various “official stu- 
dents” (Auan-sheng), primarily sons of nobles and officials. Until 1467 all civil 
officials of ranks 1 through 7 (that is, all but the most minor officials) were 
entitled to “protect” (yz) one son or grandson each, who became automati- 
cally eligible either for direct appointment to office or for enrollment as a 
university student. From 1467 on, this privilege was restricted to nobles and 


39 The sources do not agree about the quotas set for tribute students. The MS, 69, p. 1680, reports there 
were repeated changes in the quotas until “between the Hung-chih (1488-1505) and Chia-ching 
(1522-66) eras” the quotas mentioned here were fixed and “subsequently became the permanent sys- 
tem.” Wang Hung-hsii, et al., Mingshib kao (1723; rpt. Taipei, 1963) 71.5b (Vol. 2, p. 195) has an iden- 
tical text, and the modern scholar Lin Li-yiieh in his Ming tai ti kuo tzu chien sheng, p. 13, accepts this 
data without question. MS includes the information that a change in 1441 had set earlier quotas at 
one tribute student per year for each prefectural school, two students every three years for each sub- 
prefectural school, and one student every other year for each county school. TMHT states that the 
quotas set in 1441 became permanent. Fu Wei-lin (d. 1667), Ming shu (early K’ang-hsi period), rpt. 
in Vols. 319-68 of Chi fu ts’ung shu (Taipei, 1966), 64, p. 1271 (Vol. 5) gives only one set of quotas, 
those of 1441; and the modem scholars, Tilemann Grimm in his Ergiebungund Politikim konfuzianischen 
China der Ming-Zeit, p. 56, and Ho Ping-ti in his The ladder of success in Imperial China: aspects of social mobi- 
lity, 1368-1911 (New York, 1962), p. 183, both accept the TMHT data without question. No scholar 
seems to have addressed and resolved this contradiction. The choice of data made here is a tentative 
one, based on the belief that in matters of this sort, MS, a work edited and re-edited by scholars, is likely 
to be more reliable than TMHT, a compilation produced primarily by government clerks. 
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only the highest ranking central government officials (those with ranks 1 
through 3). Even their heirs had to pass qualifying tests and could only be 
enrolled in the universities, not directly appointed to office.*° Official students 
also included “‘students by grace” (en-sheng): sons of men who had died heroi- 
cally in battle, and princelings from Korea, Inner Asian tribes, the Ryukyus, 
and various kingdoms of Southeast Asia who had been sent to be educated 
in China. Another category of students (chi-chien or student-initiates) con- 
sisted of men who temporarily dropped out of the sequence of recruitment 
examinations to prepare more adequately in the universities. 

Beginning in 1450, in response to the national emergency created by the 
Mongol capture of the emperor Ying-tsung at T’u-mu the year before, the 
Ming government regularly offered university student status in a category 
known as “students by purchase”’ (/-chien, li chien-sheng) to men who made spe- 
cial contributions of grain or horses to the state. The original number of stu- 
dent posts offered for sale was limited to one thousand, but, in the 1500s, 
tens of thousands of men gained student status in this way, as the government 
regularly sought extra revenues. Only a small proportion of students by pur- 
chase ever took advantage of their opportunities to enroll in the universities; 
the social esteem derived from such status and the opportunities it afforded 
for direct appointment to very minor offices were rewards enough for the 
majority.*" 

Once admitted to one of the national universities, students theoretically 
spent from three to ten years moving through graded stages of study in the 
six colleges (#’ang) into which each university was divided. The curriculum 
stressed the Four Books, the Five Classics, Neo-Confucian writings, and his- 
tory. Student progress from college to college depended partly on attendance 
and partly on performance in regular tests. On completing the prescribed cur- 
riculum, students were certified as graduates and sent to the Ministry of Per- 
sonnel to be considered for official appointments. 

The prestige of the universities in the capitals as stepping-stones to official 
status stayed high well into the 1400s, but then declined, partly because the 
influx of students by purchase after 1450 lowered the universities’ educational 
standards, partly because of the flourishing of private academies (shu-yian) as 
training centers for examination candidates, and partly because of the steadily 
growing importance and prestige of the recruitment examinations. Whereas 
enrollment in the Peking universities fluctuated between 5,000 and 10,000 


40 MS, 69, pp. 1682-84; 72, p. 1735. 
41 MS, 69, p. 1683. Cf. Ho Ping-ti, The adder of success in Imperial China, p. 33, and Lin Li-yiieh, Ming tai ti 
Ayo tzu chien sheng, p. 16. 
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into the early 1500s,** it plummeted thereafter. In the Wan-li emperor’s reign 
(1572-1620) one head of the Nanking university lamented that enrollment 
had declined to only 600.4? 

Of all students admitted to the Peking university from 1545 to 1581, tribute 
students from the school system accounted for just under 4o percent, students 
by purchase accounted for 44 percent, 17 percent were students in the recruit- 
ment examination sequence, and fewer than z percent were official students.* 

A lessening of prestige is not the only reason for the declining enrollments 
in the national universities after the early 1400s. From the beginning, it was 
believed that university students should have opportunities to get practical 
experience in government as on-the-job novices, probationers, or apprentices 
(li-shih, li-cheng, pan-shih). The founding emperor called out hundreds of uni- 
versity students at a time to undertake special projects — to stimulate the 
establishment of community schools, to conduct cadastral surveys, to orga- 
nize archives in local units of administration, to initiate irrigation-construc- 
tion projects, and the Jike. Although some emperors and officials deplored 
it, the practice soon became regularized, and students were distributed by 
quota among government agencies, especially in the capital. By the 1500s 
there were more nominal students serving apprenticeships outside the univer- 
sities than there were actually in residence. Some apprenticeships had pre- 
scribed durations of three months, others six months, others one year, and 
some as long as three years. On completion of their assignments, some stu- 
dents were required to resume their active student status in the universities, 
but it was increasingly common for apprenticed students to become immedi- 
ately eligible for substantive official appointments.** Thus, through the 
1500s, the universities gradually became more like certification centers than 
active educational institutions. 

Promotion into the officialdom from status as a subofficial functionary (/), 
though considered a “regular path,” and no doubt a channel through which 
thousands of men filled the lower ranks of officialdom, was never held in 
high esteem. Even in the earliest decades of the dynasty, this was not a way 
to ensure a good civil service career. In their own right, however, function- 
aries had state-recognized status and state stipends. They were not menial stu- 
dents, but were the specialized technical and clerical personnel who kept 


42 Sun Ch’eng-tse, Ch’un ming meng ya lu (Early Ch’ing period; rpt. Nan-hai, 1883; rpt. Hong Kong, 
1965), §4, pp. zob-z1Aa, cites enrollment figures of 9,884 in 1421, 4,893 in 1429, 4,426 in 1449, §,179 
in 1454, 5,833 in 1464, 6,028 in 1466, and 7,151 in 1542. 

43 See Lin Li-yiieh, Ming tai 41 kuo tzu chien sheng, p. 83,0. 135. 

44 These data are derived from Lin Li-yiieh, Ming tai ti kuo tzu chien sheng, table 1. CE. Ho Ping-ti, The Lad- 
der of Success in Imperial China, p. 33. 

45 MS, 69, pp. 1683-85. 
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governmental routines going at all levels, under the general supervision of far 
less specialized civil service officials, who functioned like chief executives. In 
Ming times, functionaries were numerous and had great influence in govern- 
ment, especially in regional and local units of administration, where officials 
were few and often ignorant of local customs. Officials came and went, but 
functionaries were the continuing staff in almost all agencies. One estimate 
of their total number is 51,000," but the proportion of functionaries to offi- 
cials may have been much larger. In the late 1500s, for example, the Ministry 
of Revenue had an authorized staff of approximately fifty-nine officials and 
155 functionaries, and in the Ministry of War the numbers were twenty-one 
and 149 respectively.*’ The total of functionaries regularly employed may 
well have approached or even exceeded 100,000. But they were “not yet in 
the current” (wei ju 4) of regular civil service ranks. They were subjected to 
periodic merit evaluation by their superiors, and after nine years of honorable 
service they could be considered for “entering the current” on the basis of 
their work records. However, the overwhelming majority of them seem to 
have been career clerks, entrenched in their specialized posts (some heredita- 
rily), and they often served as invaluable aides to appointed officials. Clerical 
functionaries from Shao-hsing, Chekiang, were especially notable for their 
expertise and were employed throughout the country in disproportionately 
large numbers.** 

Recruitment of officials through examinations separate from the state 
schools, a tradition dating from Former Han (202 BC-AD 9) practices, reached 
full maturity in Ming times. After the earliest decades of the dynasty, the 
examination system produced qualified appointees esteemed more highly by 
far than any others, and after the 1440s, success in the examination system 
was the only practical means of starting an official career that might lead to 
high civil service posts. State schools, including the national universities, 
were remarkably well coordinated with the examination system; they became, 
in effect, training centers for participants in the examinations. Even national 
university students who could qualify for appointments directly found it 
advantageous to seek more esteemed status as examination graduates, and 
men who were qualified for office in other ways (by hereditary privilege, for 
example) had little hope of entering on successful careers without also partici- 
pating in the examinations. 

The Ming recruitment examinations were written and competitive, and it is 
common for them to be called ‘‘open.” They were not open to a minuscule 


46 Ray Huang, Taxation and governmental finance in sixteenth-century Ming China, p. 48. 

47 TMHT, 7, pp. 139, 143. : 

48 The most thorough modern study of functionaries in Ming times is Miao Ch’iian-chi, Ming tai hsii li 
(Taipei, 1969). The basic traditional source is TMHT, 8. 
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proportion of the population who were considered base; the definition of 
baseness varied regionally but generally included beggars, entertainers, boat 
people, other vagrants, and bondservants. Earlier restrictions on merchant 
and artisan families no longer applied. Nevertheless, the examinations were 
not directly accessible to all comers: one had to qualify. To do this, a man 
had to complete his studies in a Confucian school or attain a comparable 
level of scholastic skill under private tutors. In either case, certification of 
appropriate educational achievement was the responsibility of state school 
instructors and local magistrates, supplemented after the mid-1400s by pro- 
vincial education intendants, who gave confirmatory tests to all local nomi- 
nees on their regular tours of inspection. Since some education intendants 
could not or did not make complete tours of their province-wide jurisdic- 
tions, even in a three-year period, local authorities could submit test papers 
of their nominees to the intendant’s office in the provincial capital. One inten- 
dant was reportedly capable of evaluating three hundred such test papers 
daily.*? 

Local nominees who were confirmed by education intendants were known 
by the traditional term “budding talents” (Asiu-ts’a7). It is noteworthy that 
this status had to be reconfirmed at three-year intervals and could be voided 
if a scholar failed to maintain his scholastic level or misbehaved morally. It 
was not the right of every “budding talent” to participate in the sequence of 
more formal recruitment examinations. One of the harder tasks of the educa- 
tion intendant was selecting the few most qualified men from the cumulative 
pool of “‘budding talents” in every prefecture, as nominees for the first-level 
of the examinations. These were given every third year in the provincial capi- 
tals or, for candidates from the metropolitan areas, in Peking or Nanking. 
Four thousand or more nominated candidates regularly appeared in the capi- 
tals of all but the smallest provinces. 

So began the triennial “grand competition” (fa-p/).°° The gathering of the 
candidates, the examination sessions, and the celebrating of successful candi- 
dates, occupied most of the eighth lunar month every third year, giving pro- 
vincial capitals a special festive atmosphere. The examination itself (Asiang- 
shih) was supervised by eminent scholar-officials delegated for this purpose 
by the central government. It stretched over a week in three all-day sessions 
on the ninth, twelfth, and fifteenth days of the month. The examination ses- 
sions took place in a special enclosure where candidates were secluded, each 


49 Tilemann Grimm, ‘“‘Ming education intendants,” p. 146. 

50 MS, 70. Useful descriptions of the examination system are to be found in the writings of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries who were active in late Ming China. For example, see C. Alvarez Semedo, The bistory of 
that great and renowned monarchy of China, pp. 40-47, and Matteo Ricci, China in the 16th century: The journals 
of Matteo Ricci, 183-1610, trans. L. ]. Gallagher (New York, 1953), pp. 34—-40. 
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having a private cubicle in which to write. Soldiers were stationed in the com- 
pound to ensure there was no use of reference books and no communication 
among candidates. After each session, candidates’ papers were transcribed 
and given code numbers by a clerical staff, so that examining officials would 
not be influenced by either the names or the calligraphy of the writers. In 
each instance the poorer candidates were culled out and dismissed, until 
finally, the imperial examiners had to select graduates from only about twice 
as many candidates as they could pass. 

Quotas were established for the number of graduates allowed to pass the 
examination in each province in 1425 and were occasionally adjusted there- 
after. From the 1450s on, the following provincial quotas generally prevailed: 
candidates from Kweichow shared in the Yunnan quota until 1535, when 
Kweichow got its own quota of 25 and the Yunnan quota was set at forty 
(later forty-five). 

Provincial graduates (chii-jen), always published in rank order, were pub- 
licly lionized, were authorized to wear distinctive costumes, won partial tax 
and labor service exemptions for their families, were eligible for official 
appointments if they chose to rest on their scholastic laurels, or could pursue 
more glory in higher-level examinations. Although a provincial graduate 
could be stripped of his status and privileges by imperial action if he subse- 
quently proved himself unworthy, the status did not have to be reconfirmed 
at regular intervals. 

The next stage of the “grand competition” took place in the dynastic capi- 
tal in the second lunar month of the year immediately following the provincial 
examinations. All provincial graduates, including those of earlier cycles who 
had not yet passed higher examinations and had not already accepted official 
appointments, were entitled to present themselves for a metropolitan exami- 
nation (Aui-shih). So were students who had completed work in the national 
universities, but who chose to seek still better credentials in the examinations 
before beginning official careers. Beginning late in the sixteenth century, 
applicants were given a brief qualifying test to weed out those whose scholas- 
tic abilities had seriously deteriorated. The metropolitan examination proper 
was administered not by the Ministry of Personnel as might be supposed, 
but by the Ministry of Rites; the arrangement emphasized the symbolic 
importance attached to the recruitment examination system. The examiners 
were chosen from among the most distinguished officials of the central gov- 
ernment, usually members of the grand secretariat after the first years of the 
dynasty. On average, there must have been from 1,000 to 2,000 examinees. 
They were subjected to three day-long sessions patterned similarly to those 
of the provincial examinations. Those who passed were assembled on the 
first day of the third lunar month for a palace examination (¢en-shih or ¢ ing- 
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shih), a single-question examination presided over by the emperor or his per- 
sonal delegate. The purpose of this follow-up examination was merely to 
place the passers of the metropolitan examination in final rank order. All 
metropolitan graduates (chin-shih) were accorded official and public acclaim 
unmatched in the modern West except possibly in the case of the most publi- 
cized sports, entertainment, and war heroes. Special acclaim was reserved 
for the principal graduate (chuang-yiian), the man who headed the list of suc- 
cessful candidates in the palace examination. The rarest achievement of all 
was to bea triple first (san-yian) — to place first in successive provincial, metro- 
politan, and palace examinations. Only one man achieved this distinction in 
Ming times. He was Shang Lu (1414-86), a Chekiang man who became a 
metropolitan graduate in 1445.°" He and all others who were placed high on 
the palace examination were soon appointed to posts in the Hanlin Academy 
and trained for ultimate service in the grand secretariat. (Shang Lu was to 
stand at the apex of the civil service hierarchy as senior grand secretary from 
1475 to 1477.) All other metropolitan graduates were also virtually assured 
of prompt appointments, since the examination cycle coincided with triennial 
evaluations of officials on duty, as a result of which, many were regularly 
retired or dismissed. Provincial graduates who did not pass the metropolitan 
examination could still present themselves for official appointments, but 
they were encouraged instead to undertake advanced studies in one of the 
national universities in order to prepare to take the metropolitan examination 
again in the next triennial cycle. 

The cycle of recruitment examinations began between 1368 and 1371, pro- 
ducing 120 metropolitan graduates in 1371, but was then abruptly suspended. 
The founding emperor considered the new metropolitan graduates too book- 
ish and immature for his officialdom. “We sincerely sought worthies,”’ he 
complained, “and the empire responded with empty phrasemakers. This is 
by no means what we intended.”** It was not until 1384-85 that he allowed 
the recruitment examination cycle to start again. Thereafter, it continued 
without interruption until theend of the dynasty. In all, the sequence was con- 
ducted ninety times, producing a total of 24,874 metropolitan graduates.*? 
There was no general pass quota at this highest level; graduates fluctuated 
from a low of thirty-two to a high of 472. In general, a separate quota was 
established for each metropolitan examination. The average number of suc- 
cessful candidates was 276 per examination. This works out to an average of 
about ninety new metropolitan graduates per year over the course of the 
51 See his biography in DMB, pp. 1161-3. 
s2 Ku Ying-t’ai, Ming shib chi shih pen mo(16 58), rpt. in 4 vols of Kuohsieh chi pen ts’ ung shu chien pien (Taipei, 


1956), ch. 14 (Vol. 2, p. 76). 
53 These figures are derived from Chi Huang, Hs Wen hsien t'ung k’ao, ch. 35. 
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dynasty, a figure lower than comparable averages for both the earlier Sung 
dynasty and the later Ch’ing dynasty. If the various provinces regularly filled 
their quotas for provincial graduates, it would mean that the dynasty pro- 
duced a cumulative total of provincial graduates exceeding 100,000; that 
between 80 and 90 percent of them never became metropolitan graduates; 
and that, in any one year after the mid-1 400s, on average, there were on active 
civil service eligibility lists some 12,000 provincial graduates and some 3,000 
metropolitan graduates available to fill the estimated 15,000 to 25,000 posts 
authorized for the civil service. No statistical data about the ages at which 
men attained metropolitan graduate status is available, but biographies of 
Ming officials leave the impression that the normal age range was from the 
late twenties to the middle thirties. The integration of the school and examina- 
tion systems is demonstrated in a modern analysis showing that of all metro- 
politan graduates produced from 1412 to 1574, about 52 percent had at 
some prior time had status as national university students. ** 

As all previous dynasties, the Ming dynasty inaugurated its recruitment 
examination system without any provision for balanced geographical repre- 
sentation among metropolitan graduates. Consequently, southerners and 
southeastemers, representing the wealthiest and most cultured parts of the 
empire, dominated the early examinations. In 1397 they took all of the metro- 
politan graduate degrees. The founding emperor was infuriated by this imbal- 
ance, sentenced the chief examiners to death, ordered a new examination, 
and thus added an all-northerner supplementary slate of graduates. This pre- 
cedent caused subsequent examiners to be more circumspect; and, in 1425, a 
regional quota system was established. It guaranteed 4o percent of all metro- 
politan graduate degrees for northerners and left the remaining 6o percent 
for all others. Soon thereafter a minor adjustment reserved 10 percent of the 
degrees for men of a “central” region encompassing the relatively under- 
developed regions of Szechwan, Yunnan, K wangsi, and K weichow provinces. 
The quota for northerners was reduced to 35 percent, and 55 percent remained 
for southerners, including southeasterners. These proportions roughly 
reflected population distribution and therefore had a certain populist appeal, 
but they penalized the southeast, which had the strongest scholastic tradition 
in the empire. Apart from occasional minor tinkering, these regional quotas 
remained in effect until the end of the Ming. It was not until the Ch’ing 
dynasty that metropolitan graduate quotas were applied province by pro- 
vince. 

The subject matter of the Ming recruitment examinations was the same as 
that of the schools where students prepared for them — the Four Books, the 


54 Lin Li-yiieh, Ming tai ti kuo tau chien sheng, table 7. 
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Five Classics, and China’s history, all as interpreted by the great Sung Neo- 
Confucian Chu Hsi (1130-1200). In both the provincial and the metropolitan 
examinations, the first all-day session required candidates to expound upon 
three passages from the Four Books and four from the Five Classics — pas- 
sages such as Confucius’ comment, “Tam not concerned about being without 
a position but care about how to become established; I am not concerned 
that no one takes note of me but care about becoming worthy of recogni- 
tion,” or Mencius’s dictum that ““Remonstrating with the ruler to undertake 
what is difficult is considered genuine respectfulness.” The second session 
was devoted to drafting seven state documents on set topics or problems in 
prescribed technical formats. The final session required at least three and pre- 
ferably five long essays on contemporary government policy issues, with 
appropriate allusions to classical principles and historical precedents. The 
palace examination required only one essay on some current policy problem. 
In all his writings, each candidate was expected to demonstrate his thorough 
grasp of classical and historical texts and his commitment to the orthodox 
interpretations of them. Candidates were not tested on any specialized, techni- 
cal realms of state administration, nor were they called on to display purely lit- 
erary skills in either prose or poetry. 

Beginning in the late 1470s or 1480s, examination candidates (and soon 
thereafter students in all schools) were expected to write essays in a rhetorical 
pattern known as the eight-legged style ( pa-ku wen).** This was essentially a 
broad formula for analyzing a topic, tracing its implications pro and con, 
and systematically moving step by step from a beginning to a resolution — a 
formula not unlike the varied formulas developed by modern teachers of 
English composition and rhetoric to help students focus and organize their 
thinking and discipline their expression. The Chinese formula emphasized 
paired statements (each pair a “leg’’) with which an argument was developed 
through a series of contrapuntal stages. There had been some movement 
toward such a pattern among T’ang and Sung writers. Although eight 
“legs” or paired statements were a common pattern, the number could vary 
greatly, depending on the complexity of one’s problem or the prescribed 
length of one’s presentation. In time, no doubt because form is always easier 
to grade than substance, considerations of rhetorical form appear to have 
been over-emphasized by examiners and, inevitably, in turn by examinees. 

It can be argued that civil service recruitment practices in Ming times led to 
a steady weakening of intellectual curiosity and creativity among the Chinese. 
First, during the Ming there was an unprecedented narrowing of the ways 


55 Fora general discussion of this formand its development, see Lu Ch’ien, Pakwwenbsiao shib (Shanghai, 
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by which men could work toward good civil service careers, until education 
and all other intellectual effort overwhelmingly focused on the goal of becom- 
ing a metropolitan graduate. Second, the subject matter of higher education 
and the examinations was narrowly prescribed, so that there was no choice 
for talented men but to conform to the conservative, moralistic, anti-indivi- 
dualistic views of Chu Hsi on the classics and history.°° Third, it has been 
argued that the development of the “eight-legged style” locked Chinese 
leaders of the last premodern centuries into an intellectual strait-jacket by 
imposing such stifling constraints on their expression. In these arguments, 
the notion that the “eight-legged style’? had significant ill effects would 
seem to be the most easily exaggerated. 

In addition to the “regular paths” into the Ming civil service that have now 
been described, the only access to office was by privilege of inheritance or 
by purchase. As has already been noted, these paths actually led only indirectly 
to office in almost all cases. What one could inherit or purchase was student 
status (in the last Ming decades even lowly status as students in prefectural 
and other local schools was purchasable); and, although not having to earn 
such status by scholastic achievement was an undeniable advantage, this was 
still several steps removed from an official appointment. In these disesteemed 
ways men could, in effect, get into a “regular path”’ that might lead to an offi- 
cial appointment. However, such appointees never erased the stigma of hav- 
ing begun their careers in an irregular fashion. 


Conditions of service 


Having entered service by one of the recruitment paths (ch’a-shen) described 
above, one became an official (Avan) with many privileges and exemptions, 
but did not necessarily or promptly get a duty assignment or appointment 
(chih). Becoming an official brought one under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Personnel, and one’s official career was determined by per- 
sonnel administration procedures that this ministry primarily supervised.*” 
The backbone of the civil service as an institution was a system of ranks 
(p’in), for each of which there was a prescribed costume, stipend, and prestige 
title. There were nine basic ranks, numbered from 1 (highest) to 9 (lowest); 
and the number of possible differentiations was doubled to eighteen by divid- 


56 One of the more extreme denunciations of the Ming examination system in particular was written by 
the historian Li Ung Bing. In his Outlines of Chinese History (Shanghai, 1914) he wrote, “The followers 
of the Sung philosophers could endure every form of oppression provided they were assured of 
their privilege of taking che public examinations,” p. 348; and he described the examination system 
as “this worst intellectual fetter that man has ever invented,” p. 349. Such views are also found in 
many more recent writings about Ming China. 

57 These procedures are discussed in MS, 71, and TMHT, 5-13. 
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ing each rank into two degrees (teng), upper (cheng) and lower (ésung). Thus 
every official’s status in the service was indicated in terms of rank 7b (lower 
7th rank), 5a (upper sth rank), and so on. The same rank designations were 
assigned to all posts that civil service personnel filled, and agencies were com- 
monly considered to have ranks also, identical to the ranks set for their highest 
posts. In general, ranks 1 through 3 were all high ranks, 4 through 7 were 
middle ranks, and 8 and 9 were more or less insignificant ranks. 

When a man entered service, he was assigned a rank determined by his 
recruitment path and, in the case of an examination graduate, his standing 
on the pass list. As the Official history of the Ming states, “The relative success 
or failure of one’s whole official career was determined on the day one pre- 
sented onself for selection.””** It became customary for the top three metropo- 
litan graduates to be appointed compilers (ranks 6b and 7a) in the Hanlin 
Academy, which pointed them straight toward eventual eminence in the 
grand secretariat. Other metropolitan graduates also normally entered service 
in the sixth or seventh ranks, but were less advantageously placed for rapid 
advancement into high offices. Anyone entering office as a provincial gradu- 
ate could normally expect an appointment on a prefect’s staff in the sixth 
ranks. If he was particularly fortunate, he might be appointed even as a sub- 
prefectural (fifth rank) or county magistrate (seventh rank). But such appoint- 
ments were usually in frontier or remote areas from which an official could 
not expect to be promoted rapidly. Anyone entering service with only the cre- 
dentials of a university student could expect no better than a subsidiary post 
in a prefecture or lesser unit of territorial administration, possibly as high in 
rank as 6b. This was not a promising post for an ambitious beginner. Or he 
could present himself for special appointment as an instructor in a local Con- 
fucian school, in the ninth rank, a virtually dead-end post from which he 
could only hope for modest advancement. 

Many first-time appointees, especially young metropolitan graduates, were 
not given regular appointments immediately, but were assigned to capital 
agencies as observers (Auan-cheng). These seem to have been less specific assign- 
ments than probationary appointments, for it was understood that observers 
were trainees, and at intervals they were returned to the Ministry of Personnel, 
reportedly ripe to participate anew in the appointment selection process 
(known by the general term ch’iian-hstian). A special group of metropolitan 
graduates, normally those ranking just after the top three, were assigned as 
observers in the Hanlin Academy with the special designation Hanlin bache- 
lors (shu-chi-shih). These were men who had presented special evidence of lit- 
esary talent, and their assignments were opportunities for advanced literary 


58 MS, 69, p. 1679. 
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training under Hanlin tutors. After three years, the best of each group were 
given regular appointments in the Hanlin Academy, and others were distrib- 
uted among various central governmental agencies. Their prospects for a 
rapid advancement were normally good in either case, and the best of them 
could hope to rise through the Hanlin Academy into the grand secretariat. 

It was common for first appointments to be probationary or acting 
appointments for up to a year. Then, if an appointee was evaluated favorably 
by his superiors, his status changed into a substantive appointment. An 
appointee given a substantive appointment had a kind of continuing tenure 
for a three-year term, which, in the normal course of events, was renewed 
for two more such terms for a full tenure of nine years. After nine years, the 
appointment lapsed, and the official reported back to the Ministry of Person- 
nel for reappointment. Meantime, a substantial dossier or service record had 
been developing, which would determine the official’s future, for every offi- 
cial on duty was subjected to several kinds of evaluations. 

The principal evaluations were merit ratings (&’ao) geared to the individual 
official’s career timetable. Three years after appointment, he was rated by the 
head of his agency as being superior, average, or inferior. These merit ratings, 
whether for central governmental or for provincial personnel, were routed 
through the Censorate for appropriate emendations based on annual reports 
from the regional inspectors it assigned to every province. The ratings were 
then passed on to the Ministry of Personnel for action. A superior merit rating 
entitled one to be considered for a promotion, an average rating assured one 
a second term in his post, but an inferior rating could result in a demotion. 
In most cases, apparently, the ratings were merely noted in one’s service 
record until three ratings over nine years had accumulated. Then the formula 
applied was as follows: at least two superior ratings combined with one rating 
no worse than average earned a promotion; two average ratings combined 
with one inferior rating, or any worse combination of ratings, required a 
demotion; and combinations of ratings between these levels called for a new 
appointment without a change in rank. 

An official’s fate was not entirely determined by these triennial merit rat- 
ings, however. Other kinds of evaluations intruded. The major one was called 
the great reckoning (¢a-chi). This consisted of an evaluation of all officials ser- 
ving away from the capital that was known as an outer evaluation (wat-ch’a), 
and an evaluation for all in the central government known as a capital evalua- 
tion (ching-ch’a). The outer evaluation was carried out on a three-year cycle 
wholly unrelated to the three-year cycle of merit ratings applicable to any 
one appointee. In the case of the outer evaluation, the heads of all local agen- 
cies sent monthly reports on all their subordinates to their prefects, and at 
the end of each year each prefect submitted to his provincial superiors a con- 
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solidated report on all officials in his jurisdiction. These evaluations focused 
on instances of malfeasance or shortcomings in eight specified categories: 
avarice, cruelty, frivolity or instability, inadequacy, senility, ill health, weari- 
ness, and inattentiveness. On the basis of these reports and any other informa- 
tion at hand, all provincial authorities, every third year, prepared a 
consolidated report on all officials in their respective jurisdictions for consid- 
eration at the capital by the Ministry of Personnel and the Censorate in colla- 
boration. This report also took into account self-evaluations submitted in 
advance by all those provincial officials who were scheduled to gather at the 
capital for a great triennial court audience. 

The Offtcial history of the Ming reports that, in 1385, a total of 4,117 provincial 
officials came to such an audience, of whom, ro percent were judged superior 
and ro percent inferior, and further, that 10 percent (probably the inferior 
group only) were guilty of criminal malfeasance or incompetence. It was 
ordered that those rated superior be promoted, those rated inferior be 
demoted, those guilty of malfeasance be sent to trial, those guilty of incompe- 
tence be dismissed from service, and all others be sent back to their posts.’? 
More than two centuries later, the famous Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, who resided 
in Peking from 16o1 to 1610, reported on the “outer evaluation” of 1607 
with some awe: 


Every third year the ranking officials of all provinces, districts, and cities . . . must 
convene in Pekin [sic] to express their solemn fealty to the King. At that time a rig- 
orous investigation is made concerning the magistrates of every province in the 
entire kingdom, including those present and those not called. The purpose of this 
inspection is to determine who shall be retained in public office, how many are to 
be removed, and the number to be promoted or demoted and punished, if need 
be. There is no respect for persons in this searching inquisition. I myself have 
observed that not even the King would dare to change a decision settled upon by 
the judges of this public investigation. Those who are punished are by no means 
few or of lower grade. After the general inquiry took place in 1607, we read that sen- 
tence was passed upon four thousand of the magistrates, and I say read because a 
list of the names of those concerned is published in a single volume and circulated 
throughout the land.°° 


59 MS, 71, pp. 1722-23. 

Go Matteo Ricci, China in the 16th Century, pp. 56-57. MSL, Shen-tsung shih lu, 429, pp. 9b—10b, for the 1607 
evaluation, records the names only of provincial-level officials and of prefects who were evaluated 
negatively. Of the fifty named, nine were found inattentive, twelve frivolous, and twenty-nine inade- 
quate. Of the frivolous, three were demoted three degrees; of the inadequate, four were demoted 
two degrees. Six additional names are given of men in the same categories of posts who were dis- 
missed: three for weakness or leniency, one for abandoning his post, and two for avarice. Fifty-six 
unnamed men serving in subordinate prefectural posts or in subprefectures or districts are reported 
to have been judged avaricious and were presumably dismissed. Thus, a total of 112 men seem to 
have been evaluated negatively, of whom only sixty-nine seem to have been demoted or otherwise 
punished. The 4,000 referred to by Ricci no doubt approximates the total number of officials who 
were evaluated, not the number upon whom “sentence was passed” negatively. 
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Initially, the capital evaluation occurred irregularly. It then was held at five, 
to nine- or ten-year intervals. From the time of the Hung-chih emperor (r. 
1487-1503), it was carried out ona six-year cycle. The categories used for eva- 
luation were similar to those used in the outer evaluation. Central government 
officials of the fifth and lower ranks were evaluated by their superiors, 
whose reports were sent to the Ministry of Personnel and the Censorate for 
consideration and action. Officials of the fourth and higher ranks submitted 
evaluations of themselves directly to the emperor. These evaluations were 
subjected to careful scrutiny by censorial officials before being acted on, but 
the emperor alone could take action on the self-evaluations of such eminent 
executive officials. 

In addition to these regular merit ratings and evaluations, all officials were 
additionally subject to unscheduled evaluations by members of the Censorate 
and comparable provincial-level agencies, who, as regional inspectors in the 
provinces, or when on periodic audits, or when on inspection visits to all 
agencies of the central government, made their independent personnel evalua- 
tions. These evaluations found their way into the service dossiers on which 
the regular ratings and evaluations were based. Censors were expected to 
make aggressive inquiries and to welcome complaints from anyone who had 
a grievance, especially about the conduct of an official in local administration. 
In cases of flagrant misconduct, censors were authorized to submit impeach- 
ments of the offenders, whatever their rank, directly to the emperor, and off- 
cials so impeached often found themselves abruptly dismissed, demoted, 
fined, rebuked, or at least subjected to a formal investigation of the charges 
brought against them. By the late 1500s, if not earlier, central government 
officials who were impeached by censors routinely withdrew from active ser- 
vice in their posts pending the ultimate disposition of their cases by the 
emperor. At the opposite extreme, officials at all levels might find themselves 
unexpectedly promoted or otherwise rewarded on the basis of special censor- 
ial commendations. 

Beginning in 1384, in recognition of the power wielded by the Ministry of 
Personnel through the complex system of merit ratings and evaluations, 
heads of agencies were permitted to call attention, at any time, to deserving 
subordinates who had been overlooked by the ministry. These recommenda- 
tions were known as guaranteed recommendations ( pao-chii).°' They were 
commonly used on behalf of officials in the lowly eighth and ninth ranks, or 
subofficial functionaries, and were generally similar to the recommendations 
relied on during the early decades of the dynasty for bringing new recruits 
into service. Such recommendations were guaranteed in that, if someone 


61 MS, 71, pp. 1719-21. 
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was promoted on the basis of a special recommendation and subsequently 
misbehaved, his recommender was considered equally responsible and could 
be punished. Officials proved naturally wary of exposing themselves to such 
risks; so emperors fell into the habit of requiring certain categories of officials 
to submit recommendations. Thus, in 1402, after the Yung-lo emperor had 
usurped the throne, he ordered all capital officials of the seventh and higher 
grades and all provincial officials down to district magistrates to recommend 
one man each. After several decades, a routine procedure developed: when- 
ever there were vacancies in provincial-level posts or among prefects, every 
capital official of ranks 1 through 3 had to recommend a man of official status 
who was not in a post from which he might ordinarily be promoted to fill 
such a vacancy. Usually, recommendees were to come from specified cate- 
gories of lower-ranked central government officials. Recommendations 
came to be relied on so extensively that, without guarantors, officials had little 
hope of being promoted. However, the recommendation system was also 
abused, both by clique-building patrons and by sycophantic clients. The 
recommendation system consequently fell into disfavor beginning in 1530, 
and gradually lost its place in personnel administration. 

Whenever any official came to the end of his designated term, or if he was 
marked for a change of status earlier as a result of ratings, evaluations, and 
recommendations, he was reconsidered by the Ministry of Personnel in a so- 
called grand selection (ta-hsian). Grand selections were conducted in all 
even-numbered months through the year. Odd-numbered months were 
reserved for special selections (chi-hsiian), in which the ministry dealt with 
such matters as granting leaves of absence, restoring men to duty after leaves, 
transfers required to avoid having relatives serving in the same agency, and 
so on. Investigations of one’s demeanor, speech, decision-making capabil- 
ities, and calligraphy (which were part of the T’ang system of evaluation) 
were not called for, except after 1468, and then, only when new officials with- 
out examination degrees were first appointed to office. In assigning experi- 
enced men to new posts, the ministry relied almost entirely on the 
accumulated ratings and evaluations in its dossiers. 

Asa general rule, an official could not be promoted more than two degrees 
in rank at a time; a bigger jump in rank was labeled extraordinary (ch’ao). On 
the other hand, an official generally could not be demoted by routine ministry 
action more than three degrees (teng) in rank.°? 


62 Officials could, of course, be demoted more severely, or dismissed from the service as a result of 
appropriate judicial proceedings. In addition, in practice, officials were often promoted more than 
two degrees without such promotions being labeled extraordinary. It was not uncommon, for ex- 
ample, for various censorial officials in posts presumably carrying rank 7a or 7b to be promoted into 

Footnote continued on next page 
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When an official rose to high office in the fourth and higher ranks (normally 
after decades of service), his career was no longer so fully dependent on the 
Ministry of Personnel, and his tenure in a post became indefinite. He served 
more nearly at the pleasure of the emperor, in terms both of the posts he 
held and of his tenure in any of them. But appointments in the higher ranks 
were not made entirely at the emperor’s pleasure. In keeping with the centu- 
ries-old tradition that, in all things, emperors disposed only when ministers 
proposed, the emperor was generally bound to consider for appointment 
only men nominated by the officialdom. There were several kinds of nominat- 
ing groups. When a grand secretary or a minister of personnel was to be 
appointed, there was an audience nomination (/ing-#1) produced by a gath- 
ering, apparently, of all officials entitled to participate in regular court audi- 
ences. For other specified appointments (including, for example, senior 
provincial-level posts) all capital officials of the third and higher ranks were 
convened. The result of such an assembly was the submission to the emperor 
of one name for approval, or of two names from which to choose. Emperors 
could reject nominations, whereupon the designated body of consultants sub- 
mitted a second nomination for consideration. Thus, the civil service, 
through such groups, regularly offered its choices from among which the 
emperor could make his selection. Emperors always had ways of communi- 
cating their wishes in such matters to the nominating bodies. Moreover, on 
occasion a capricious emperor could appoint someone to high office by special 
edict (#’e-chih), without waiting for prescribed nominations, though the off- 
cialdom normally protested such imperial arrogance vociferously. In any 
event, no Ming emperor after the founding reign plucked men from obscurity 
to serve in high office. 

The widest-ranging statistical study available covers the careers of 23,300 
Ming civil office-holders from every period of the dynasty and at every level 
of government. On average, each official occupied 1.3 posts in his career; 
the vast majority obviously had only a single appointment. Even central gov- 
ernment officials occupied an average of only two posts during their careers, 
although officials who reached the highest ranks commonly rose through a 
cumulative total of ten posts. The average length of tenure at all levels tended 


continued from previous page 

posts presumably carrying such ranks as 4a without any indication that the promotions were extraor- 
dinary. It might be concluded that the rank usually prescribed for a position was the normal base 
rank for an appointee and that while in any one post he might be promoted in rank routinely. The con- 
trary is clearly indicated in the sources, however; one’s post corresponded to his rank, and his salary 
was determined by his rank. While serving in any one post, he was rewarded only with increases in 
prestige titles. My inclination is to believe that we simply do not yet understand the finer points of 
Ming personnel administration. See Charles O. Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China (Stanford, 
1966), p. 340, n. 96. 
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to decline somewhat through the course of the dynasty. In all central govern- 
ment posts average tenure was 2.7 years; in provincial-level posts it was 2.6 
years; and in regional and local posts down to the level of district magistrates 
it was approximately five years.°? A more narrowly focused study of all the 
men listed in the Official history of the Ming as grand secretaries or ministers 
(shang-shu, rank 2a) in one of the six ministries, who were the men who com- 
ptised the core of general administration in the central government, shows 
that the average tenure in one post was thirty-one months. Even in these 
highly visible, highly vulnerable posts, however, tenure longer than six 
years actually accounted for almost half the total. Thus, it has been suggested 
that, “the length of tenure enjoyed by the high officials of the Ming 
was ... ample enough to provide continuity and administrative expertise 
in the central government.” A still narrower analysis of censorial officials 
during the decade 1424-34 reveals that full nine-year tenure in these offices 
(though they also were highly visible and vulnerable) was far from uncom- 
mon.° 

The rules of personnel administration in Ming times did not promote profes- 
sionalism by ensuring the continuity of careers in any special types of agencies. 
Major exceptions were the corps of imperial physicians and astrologers, 
whose positions were mostly hereditary. They, however, were only nominal 
members of the civil service. Aside from these positions, it was virtually 
unknown for anyone to have an unbroken career in any one type of service by 
which he might accumulate highly specialized expertise. In the case of the min- 
ister of revenue, for example, thirty-seven of the fifty-nine men who occupied 
the post in Ming times had been vice-ministers of revenue, but thirty-eight of 
the fifty-nine had, at some time, been vice-ministers in other ministries.°® The 
most striking evidence of a nonprofessional emphasis in the service is the fact 
that men were groomed for the most powerful executive posts in the grand 
secretariat through service as editors and compilers in the Hanlin Academy 
and virtually never had any experience in line administrative agencies. 

Officials as a class, including those not on active duty, enjoyed a variety of 
privileges and exemptions. In general, officials and their immediate families 
did not have to pay taxes and were not called on to perform labor service 
for the state. The types and colors of clothing that officials wore varied accord- 
ing to rank and were forbidden to nonofficials. Officials were exempt from 


63 James B. Parsons, “The Ming dynasty bureaucracy: Aspects of background forces,” in Charles O. 
Hucker, ed., Chinese government in Ming times: Seven studies, pp. 175-231; esp. p. 178, table 1. 

64 O.B. Van der Sprenkel, “High officials of the Ming,” Bu/Jetinof the Schoolof Orientaland A frican Studies, 
London University, Vol. 14, No. 2 (1953), pp. 289-326; esp. p. 98, table 1 and pp. 112-13. 

6; C.O. Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China (Stanford, 1966), p. 338, 0. 92. 

66 O. B. Van der Sprenkel, “High officials of the Ming,” p. 103, table 13. 
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general restrictions on the sizes and decor of their houses, and, depending on 
rank, they were permitted to ride on horseback or even in sedan-chairs, 
which commoners were not allowed to do.®” If officials of ranks 1 through 3 
committed any legal offenses they were virtually immune even from investi- 
gation; no action could be taken against them without specific orders from 
the emperor. No trial of any capital official, or provincial officials of the fifth 
or higher rank, could be undertaken without express permission of the 
emperor, and in the case of lesser officials no sentence could be carried out 
without imperial approval.°* Unquestionably, many high officials suffered 
only mild rebukes for offenses that would have brought severe punishment 
to commoners. 

Among the benefits enjoyed by officials were prestige titles (san Auan) and 
merit titles (Asén). After receiving his first satisfactory merit rating (&’ao), 
every official was entitled to an archaic-sounding prestige title suited to his 
regular rank (p’in), and he could request that the prestige title he enjoyed be 
conferred also on his father and grandfather. There were forty-two such titles, 
enough so that an official in any one rank could be awarded a prestige promo- 
tion without a change of actual rank or duty assignment. The Ming prestige 
titles for civil officials corresponding to regular ranks as indicated are given 
in Table 1.2. 

Merit titles (Asin) were granted, at least in theory, for special achievement 
and were awarded only to officials of the 5th and higher ranks. These titles 
were keyed to their regular ranks in a manner similar to the prestige titles. 
They appear in Table 1.3. Because of these conventions of providing prestige 
and merit titles, a high official might be known officially by the cumbersome 
designation “Supreme Chief Minister for Administration, Grand Master for 
Assisting Toward Goodness, Minister of Personnel.” This title did not even 
count posts he might hold concurrently (chien), or any specialized duty assign- 
ments he might bear — for example, being temporarily in charge of a ministry 
other than Personnel, when, for some reason, the ministership was vacant. 

Officials on active duty received salaries from the state, according to their 
rank status (p’i). Nominally, salaries were reckoned in bushels (4am) of rice 
(see Table 1.4). The pay scale for instructors in Confucian schools was differ- 
ent, ranging only from 2 ¢an, to two fan and 5 fon of rice per month. This 
placed instructors well below the ordinary official of rank 9b and in the 


67 The ways in which officials benefited from these and other sumptuary laws and regulations during the 
Ming, as well as during other eras, are discussed in Ch’ii T’ung-tsu, Law and society in traditional 
China (Paris, 1961), esp. chs. 3 and 4 on “Social classes.”” 

68 TMHT, 160. Cf. Ch’ii, Law and society in traditional China, pp. 177-85. 
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TABLE 1.2 
Prestige titles of Ming cwil officials 


Civil service 
rank 


1a 


1b 


2a 


2b 


3a 


3b 


4a 


Title 


(1: highest level) Specially Promoted Grand Master for Splendid Happiness (fe chin kuang lu 
ta fu) i 
(2: lowest level) Specially Promoted Grand Master for Glorious Happiness (/’e chin jung lu ta 
fi) 
(1) Grand Master for Splendid Happiness (Auang /u ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Glorious Happiness (jung /u ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Assisting Toward Virtue (tzu fe ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Assisting Toward Good Governance (fz cheng ta fu) 
(3) Grand Master for Assisting Toward Goodness (zu shan ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Proper Service (cheng feng ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Thorough Service (#’ang feng ta fu) 
(3) Grand Master for Palace Attendance (chung feng ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Proper Consultation (cheng i ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Thorough Counsel (ung i ta fu) 
(3) Grand Master for Excellent Counsel (chia i ta fu) 
(1) Superior Grand Master of the Palace (¢’ai chung ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master of the Palace (chung ta fu) 
(3) Lesser Grand Master of the Palace (ya chung ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Palace Counsel (chung ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master Exemplar (chung hsien ta fu) 
(3) Grand Master for Palace Accord (chung shun ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Court Audiences (ch’ao ching ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Court Discussion (¢h’ao i ta fu) 
(3) Grand Master for Court Precedence (ch’ao lieh ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Governance (feng cheng ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Consultation (feng é ta fu) 
(1) Grand Master for Fostering Uprightness (feng chih ta fu) 
(2) Grand Master for Admonishment (feng hsiin ta fu) 
(1) Gentleman for Fostering Virtue (ch’ eng te lang) 
(2) Gentleman for Fostering Uprightness (ch’eng chih lang) 
(1) Gentleman-Confucian (ju fin lang) 
(2) Gentleman for Rendering Service (¢h’eng wu lang) 
(1) Gentleman-litterateur (wen /in lang) 
(z) Gentleman for Managing Affairs (ch’eng shih lang) 
(1) Gentleman for Summoning (cheng shih lang) 
(z) Gentleman for Attendance (¢s’ung shih Jang) 
(1) Gentleman for Good Service (Asia chih lang) 
(z) Gentleman for Meritorious Achievement (4 Aung /ang) 
(1) Secondary Gentleman for Good Service (Asin chih tso lang) 
(z) Secondary Gentleman for Meritorious Achievement (#/ Aung tso lang) 
(1) Court Gentleman for Promoted Service (eng shih lang) 
(z) Court Gentleman for Ceremonial Service (chiang shih lang) 
(1) Secondary Gentleman for Promoted Service (¢eng shih to Jang) 
(z) Secondary Gentleman for Ceremonial Service (chiang shih tso lang)? 


69 TMHT, 6, pp. 133-35. 
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TABLEI.3 
Ming titles of merit 
Civil service rank Title 
1a Left or Right Pillar of State (¢s0, yu chy duc) 
1b Pillar of State (chy Ano) 
2a Supreme Chief Minister for Administration (cheng chih shang ch’ ing) 
2b Chief Minister for Administration (cheng chih ch’ ing) 
3a Governor Assisting in Administration (¢ga chib yin) 
3b Vice Governor Assisting in Administration (tzu chih shao yin) 
4a Governor Participating in Administration (¢san chih yin) 
ab Vice Govermor Participating in Administration (tsan chih shao yin) 
5a Governor Cultivator of Rectitude (Asin cheng shu yin) 
5b Governor Companion in Rectitude (bsieh cheng shu yin)”° 
TABLEI.4 


Salary scale of Ming civil officials 


Civil service rank Salary in ¢an Civil service rank Salary in fan 
1a ¥1 044 1b 888 
2a 732 2b 576 
3a 420 3b 312 
4a 288 4b 252 
sa 192 sb 168 
6a 120 6b 96 
7a go 7b 84 
8a 78 8b 72 
ga 66 gb 60 
*bushels per year 


same general range as subofficial functionaries, who were paid from 2 ¢an and 
5 tou, down to 6 tou per month.”* 

Although these pay scales do not compare unfavorably with those of prior 
dynasties, and even though salaries were modestly supplemented with allow- 
ances for servants, fuel, and travel, Ming officials did not fare well in terms 
of real income. The trouble was that, although the dynasty began by paying 
officials in rice, before the end of the first reign, payments were being made 
only partly in rice, with the proportion of rice in officials’ salaries seeming to 
have declined steadily thereafter. The remainder of the officials’ salaries was 
paid in such other commodities as paper money (the real value of which 
declined to virtually nothing), silk, cotton, and finally silver. Moreover, salary 
rice was converted into these other forms of payment at rates which were 


zo TMHT, 10, p. 255. 
71 MS, 72, p. 1741. For the conversion of fan and tow to western measures, see the Table of Weights and 
Measures on p. xxiii. 
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not fair market rates, but artificial, very low rates. Officials consistently com- 
plained that they could not live on their salaries, and the Oficial history of the 
Ming exclaims: “From antiquity, official salaries have never been as meager 
as this!’’?* It has been estimated that, from as early as 1434, official salaries 
were, in fact, reduced to 4 percent of their nominal values and that capital offi- 
cials, in particular, went virtually unpaid.’> Many officials seem to have met 
their essential needs by accepting fees from state-assigned servants and releas- 
ing them from service. 

Low monetary rewards were only one aspect of the poor treatment that 
Ming officials received. Whatever their legal privileges and exemptions may 
have been, they were by no means immune from harsh treatment. The 
Hung-wu emperor set the tone for the dynasty, in this regard, ina series of ter- 
rible purges of the officialdom, for which he has been labeled “‘the cruelest 
and most vicious tyrant of all Chinese history.”’”’* Tens of thousands of people, 
including members of the nobility and high officials, reportedly died in his 
purges, and as many more suffered less grievously.”’ Other notorious purges 
of the officialdom occurred in the 1520s and the 1620s.”° Furthermore, the suf- 
ferings of officials on emperors’ orders were not limited to these dramatic epi- 
sodes. Of 725 men listed in the highest posts in civil administration during 
the dynasty — as grand secretaries, ministers in the six ministries, and cen- 
sors-in-chief in the Censorate — 220, or 30 percent, ended their careers in humi- 
liation and disaster. Fourteen were fortunate enough merely to be demoted, 
and 133 were dismissed from office. The worst sufferers included thirty-eight 
who were banished to serve as common soldiers in frontier garrisons, forty- 
nine who were imprisoned, and twenty who were put to death.”” Lesser offi- 
cials probably suffered less severely. However, during the decade from 1424 
to 1434, more than 261 civil officials were denounced in censorial impeach- 
ments and, in the period 1620-27, more than 691 officials were similarly 
denounced.” It was common for officials to have their meager salaries sus- 
pended for up toa year, and more severe punishments were not uncommon. 
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The Ming emperors were most notorious for subjecting their officials to 
vicious floggings on the bared buttocks. These foggings were administered 
by eunuchs and guardsmen in open court — a humiliation alien to the tradi- 
tional ruler-minister relationship among the Chinese, and one by which min- 
isters were often so physically abused that they required months to 
recuperate. Under the Hung-wu emperor, dignitaries as eminent as a marquis 
and as a minister of the second rank died from such floggings. In 1519, after 
a turbulent protest about the Cheng-te emperor’s capriciousness, 146 capital 
officials were reportedly flogged in court, and eleven died as a result. In con- 
sequence of a controversy under the Chia-ching emperor, in 1524 it is 
recorded that 134 capital officials suffered both imprisonment and flogging 
at court, with the result that sixteen died.’? It is not difficult to conclude that 
the Ming emperors, through their agents among palace eunuchs and in the 
Imperial Bodyguard, maintained a reign of terror over the civil service.*° 
The other side of this coin is that the Ming officialdom repeatedly brought dis- 
aster upon itself by indulging in factional feuding and that many officials 
were punished because, undaunted by the autocratic ways of their emperors, 
they challenged them time and again with provocative remonstrances. The 
Ming era produced a large number of civil service idealists who stood up 
against their bullying rulers. Probably the most renowned of these was Hai 
Jui (1513-87), a stern moralist and disciplinarian, who was imprisoned for cri- 
ticizing the Chia-ching emperor’s eccentricities and inattentiveness.** It can 
hardly be suggested that such officials righted imbalances in the ruler-minister 
relationship of Ming times, but it cannot be thought that the Ming civil ser- 
vice was a supine, unprotesting victim of, or a masochistic collaborator in, 
rampant despotism on the part of emperors. 

In the routine of Ming personnel administration, traditional rules about 
avoidance (hui pi) applied: if two relatives happened to be appointed to 
one agency, the junior had to withdraw and request a transfer; and, with 
the exception of school instructors, no official was ever allowed to serve 
in the local administration of his home province. Also, officials were 
expected to take three-year leaves of absence to mourn the death of a parent, 
normally without pay, but sometimes on half pay by special imperial 
grace. They were expected to respond if the emperor called them back to 
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duty during such a leave period, as often happened in the cases of favored, 
high officials of the central government. Officials could take sick leave 
with permission of the Ministry of Personnel or the emperor, with pay, 
for as long as three months. Seventy was the normal retirement age, and if 
a retired official was in danger of impoverishment he could apparently 
expect a pension of four bushels of rice a year and the service of household 
servants assigned by the local magistrate. One could retire because of physi- 
cal disability after the age of fifty-five with similar expectations. In these 
regards, as in the case of the salaries of officials on active duty, the Ming 
dynasty seems to have been less generous to its civil servants than was cus- 
tomary under earlier native dynasties. 

At death, an official with a reputable record of service was granted a flatter- 
ing posthumous epithet by the Ministry of Rites, such as the epithet Loyal 
and Incorruptible (Chung-chieh) conferred on Hai Jui. Deceased officials were 
commonly referred to by such posthumous epithets with the suffix Rang, 
literally Duke; but this was no more than a mark of courtesy equivalent to 
His honor and is not to be confused with the title of nobility. 


The military service 


The military establishment comprised, by far, the largest single component of 
Ming governmental personnel. In 1392, there were reportedly 16,489 military 
officers and 1,198,442 soldiers on regular, permanent duty. The numbers fluc- 
tuated greatly through the rest of the dynasty, until, in the last decades of 
the dynasty, it is reported that there were 100,000 officers and 4 million sol- 
diers on the service rolls. As will be seen, such figures (especially those from 
the late Ming) cannot be considered accurate representations of Ming fighting 
strength.** Nevertheless, the Ming military establishment was always enor- 
mous and was maintained only at a great cost to society. Moreover, although 
its officers as a corps were not as highly esteemed and influential as civil offi- 
cials were, individual military men consistently played prominent roles in 
the highest councils of government. 

Two characteristics of the Ming military system are specially notable. 
First, as will be demonstrated below, after the earliest decades of the 
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dynasty the military came under the almost complete dominance and con- 
trol of the civil service: throughout the dynasty the routine administrative 
management of the military was directed by the civil service Ministry of 
War (ping-pu), and, from the 1400s, civil officials took over supervisory 
control of its tactical operations as well. Second, in marked contrast to 
the principles on which the civil service was built, the military service was 
rooted primarily in hereditary service, in the cases both of officers and of 
soldiers alike. 

The basic military unit in the Ming system was a guard (wei), subdivided 
into battalions (ch’ten-hu so) that in turn were subdivided into companies ( po- 
bu so). Over the array of guards was set a hierarchy of supervisory officers at 
the provincial level and in the central government. The most distinguished 
of these supervisory officers were members of the nobility. Separate from 
this administrative hierarchy, there was a structure of tactical commands to 
which officers and soldiers of the guards were detached on temporary duty 
for training, active defense service, or active campaigning. The tactical hierar- 
chy will be discussed in a subsequent section. Attention here will focus on per- 
sonnel aspects of the administrative structure. 


The officer corps 


Like their civil service counterparts, military officers were graded in ranks 
(p’in), each subdivided into two degrees (¢eng). The military ranks, however, 
extended from 1a at the top, only down to 6b, providing a total of twelve 
degrees of differentiation in rank rather than the civil service’s eighteen. The 
highest ranked post in the guards was only at level 3a: the rank of a guard 
commander (chih-hui shih). All guard-level posts were inheritable and were 
thus collectively called hereditary offices (shib-kuan). Executive posts in the 
provincial-level and central government supervisory hierarchy were not 
inheritable and were called circulating offices (/in-kuan); these posts were filled 
by appointees derived from the guard-level hereditary offices. Thus, an indivi- 
dual officer with hereditary rank of 4a as an assistant guard commander 
(chib-hui ch’ien-shib) might, on the basis of merit, be promoted to rank 3a as 
assistant commissioner of a provincial-leve] Regional Military Commission 
(tu chib-hui ch’ien-shih), but, when he died or retired, his heir would succeed, 
not to his provincial-level rank 3a post, but to his original rank ga guard post. 

What was inheritable was not eligibility to be considered for an appoint- 
ment at a particular rank, which, in the case of the civil service, was a minor, 
hereditary path of entry to the service. What was inheritable was a particular, 
specified post in a particular, specified guard, which was the military officer’s 
equivalent to anyone else’s native place. The nature of the system is illustrated 
in the career of one of the most famous Ming generals, Ch’i Chi-kuang 
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(15 28-88).°} Ch’i’s sixth generation ancestor, who died in the 1380s in the 
military service of the founding emperor, had earned for his son the right to 
inherit the post of assistant commander, rank 4a, in the Teng-chou Guard 
on the northern coast of Shantung province. After a century and a half of her- 
editary successions, Ch’i Chi-kuang at the age of sixteen inherited that post 
on his father’s death in 1544. He won a series of promotions and in 1574 
attained the highest possible rank, 1a, as commissioner-in-chief (¢#-t#) in a 
Chief Military Commission (tw-¢u fu) at the capital. Because of a minor failure 
in field action he was deprived of his hereditary privilege in 1559, but later suc- 
cesses enabled him to regain the privilege at a lesser rank in 1571, so that his 
heir could claim a post as a battalion commander (ch’ten-hu), rank 5a, in the 
Teng-chou Guard; and later, as an added mark of imperial favor, Ch’i was 
granted the privilege of having another son inherit a post of company com- 
mander ( po-hx), rank 6a, in the prestigious Imperial Bodyguard (chin-i wei). 
These posts his sons apparently did, in fact, assume when Ch’i retired in 
1585. It did not matter that Ch’i himself had served only four or five years 
in the Teng-chou Guard and had never served in the Imperial Bodyguard; 
and, it mattered even less that he had served, in the tactical command hierar- 
chy, as senior military commander in Chekiang and Fukien provinces from 
1561 to 1567 and as senior commander of the Chi-chou defense area, northeast 
of Peking, from 1569 to 1583. His roots were in the Teng-chou Guard, his 
pay throughout his career was largely chargeable to the Teng-chou Guard, 
and his ordinary inheritance privilege applied to the Teng-chou Guard. 

The inheritance system dated from the dynasty’s founding era, and a large 
proportion of all later Ming officers, as in Ch’1 Chi-kuang’s case, held their 
posts in consequence of the achievements of their forebears of that period in 
assisting the Hung-wu emperor to win and consolidate the empire, or in con- 
sequence of their forebears having served under the Yung-lo emperor in his 
usurpation of the throne in 1401 and in his subsequent campaigns. It was 
the responsibility of the Ministry of War to see that the inheritance system 
worked smoothly and was not abused, and the ministry apparently did so 
with care. The eldest son of the principal wife was the proper heir. If an officer 
died or retired without such an heir, the eldest son by a secondary wife, or a 
younger brother of the officer, could submit a claim to succeed by substitution 
(#7) and was normally accepted for service. If the heir was not yet ten years 
old at his father’s death, such a substitute was acceptable only on a temporary 
basis and had to yield this post to the heir when the heir reached the age of 
twenty. In any case, the successor’s claim had to be guaranteed ( pao) by autho- 
rities of the appropriate guard, and the successor had to pass a fitness test 
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before actually taking up his duties. The test emphasized horsemanship and 
archery, both mounted and dismounted. The rules changed from time to 
time, but normally a successor who failed the fitness test was allowed to 
serve on a probationary basis for a year; if he then was still unable to pass 
the test, the successor next-in-line according to Ministry of War regulations 
was given an opportunity to establish himself.*4 

Direct inheritance by an heir or a qualified substitute was not the only path 
of entry toa career asa military officer. One could, at any time, be granted offi- 
cer status for extraordinary merit in battle. The pool from which such supple- 
mentary officers principally came consisted of so-called housemen or 
retainers (she-jen), who were kinsmen and companions of officers, and who 
had a status probably similar to that of the squires who attended medieval 
European knights. An officer’s housemen could include his younger broth- 
ers, sons, cousins, and, apparently, even unrelated hangers-on. It was expected 
that each officer would have an entourage of three or more housemen, and 
sometimes the number was much larger. Housemen were recognized by the 
government as having quasi-official status without rank, had state-paid sal- 
aries, lived in garrisons with their patron officers, and participated in battle. 
For merit, housemen could be recommended for appointments as officers. 
Ordinary soldiers, similarly, could be recommended for appointments as offi- 
cers for extraordinary merit in battle. 

Another path of entry into the officer corps was success in examinations 
that paralleled the far more influential civil service recruitment examinations. 
Although provided for, in principle, at the beginning of the dynasty, the mili- 
tary examinations were not instituted until 1464; and, after a period of irregu- 
larity, they were scheduled at three-year intervals beginning in 1504, as were 
the civil examinations. Principal candidates for the examinations were officers’ 
housemen, who were eligible for training in the military schools (wu-hsiieh) 
that were maintained in all principal garrisons and for training in the Confu- 
cian schools (_j#-Astieh) that the guards were authorized to establish on the pat- 
tern of those maintained in prefectures, subprefectures, and counties. Sons 
of military men were also eligible for consideration to be admitted to the Con- 
fucian schools maintained by civil administration units and, for that matter, 
could compete without discrimination in the civil service recruitment exami- 
nations if they were so inclined and had the requisite scholastic talents. One 
of the most influential civil officials of the whole Ming era, Chang Chii- 
cheng (1525-82), had such a background, his father having been an ordinary 
soldier. Chang was a 1547 metropolitan graduate in the civil examinations 
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and ultimately, as senior grand secretary, dominated government as de facto 
regent for the young Wan-li emperor.*» 

The military examinations required a minimal level of literacy in the Confu- 
cian tradition and knowledge of important texts on strategy in war, but they 
principally required high competence in archery and horsemanship. Conse- 
quently, although “open” in principle, they realistically offered opportunities 
for advancement only to men who had grown up in military environments, 
such as officers’ housemen. Some young hereditary officers also participated 
in the examinations, hoping for rapid promotions. But the military examina- 
tions yielded only about fifty metropolitan graduates every three years, and 
winning officer status in this fashion did not significantly alter the hereditary 
character of the officer corps.*° 

After the first century of Ming rule it also became possible, as in the case of 
the civil service, for men to purchase status as officers. The details of this pro- 
cedure and its consequences are not clear, but the purchase of officer status 
must have had even less importance in the military service than the equivalent 
had in the civil service. 

Officers who entered the service in ways other than direct inheritance 
apparently did not automatically get the privilege of passing their posts on 
to their heirs. This privilege was awarded them subsequently only on the 
basis of a special imperial act of grace in recognition of merit in battle. 

Once in service, military officers had no specified tenure in office. However, 
it was the rule that every third year an officer had to demonstrate his continu- 
ing competence in archery and horsemanship, and every five years all officers 
were subjected to evaluations (&’ao-ch’a) of their service and fitness. Those in 
the highest ranks, as in the civil service, were not evaluated by others but 
were expected to submit self-evaluations (¢z4-ch’en). If promoted, one received 
only an acting (shzh) appointment until he had an opportunity to demonstrate 
merit, preferably in battle, whereupon the new appointment was made a sub- 
stantive (shih) one. Appointments to the circulating offices, above the guard 
level, were made only by the emperor, usually on the basis of nominations 
called for from members of the nobility and other high-ranking officers. If 
an official failed in an active tactical assignment, it was not uncommon for 
him to have his status and salary suspended until he proved successful in a spe- 
cified charge, for example, quelling outlawry in a specified territory. No 
extensive statistics are available concerning the careers of military officers, 
but the evidence at hand gives the impression that their tenure was more 
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TABLE 1.5 
Prestige titles awarded to military officials 


Title 
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(1: highest) Specially Promoted Grand Master for Splendid Happiness (#’e-chin kuang-Iu ta- 


f¥) 


(2: lowest) Specially Promoted Grand Master for Glorious Happiness (¢’e-chinjung-/u ta- fx) 


(1) Grand Master for Splendid Happiness (Auang-/u ta-/w) 

(z) Grand Master for Glorious Happiness (jung-/u ta-{u) 

(1) General of Dragons and Tigers (/ung-hu chiang-chiin) 

(2) General of Imperial Insignia (chin-wu chiang-chin) 

(3) General of Imperial Cavalry (p’sao-chi chiang-chiin) 

(1) Supporter-general of the State (feng-kuo chiang-chiin) 

(2) Pacifier-general of the State (sing-kuo chiang-chin) 

(3) Defender-general of the State (chen-kuo chiang-chiin) 

(1) General of Manifest Militancy (chao-wu chiang-chiin) 

(2) General of Manifest Resolution (chao-i chiang-chiin) 

(3) General of Manifest Courage (chao-yung chiang-chiin) 

(1) General for Contenting Those Afar (an-yéan chiang-chiin) 
(2) General for Pacifying Those Afar (ting-yan chiang-chiin) 

(3) General for Subduing Those A far (buai-ysan chiang-chiin) 
(1) General of Far-reaching Awesomeness (Auxang-wei chiang-chiin) 
(2) General of Projected Awesomeness (hsiian-wei chiang-chiin) 
(3) General of Bright Awesomeness (ming-wei chiang-chiin) 

(1) General of Faithful Militancy (bsin-wa chiang-chiin) 

(2) General of Shining Militancy (Asten-wu chiang-chiin) 

(3) General of Projected Militancy (bsiian-wu chiang-chiin) 

(1) General of Military Integrity (ww-chieh chiang-chiin) 

(2) General of Military Virtue (ww-te chiang-chiin) 

(1) General of Military Ingenuity (ws-/ieh chiang-chiin) 

(2) General of Military Resoluteness (ww-i chiang-chiin) 

(1) Commandant of Sustained Faithfulness (ch’eng-hsin hsiao-wei) 
(2) Commandant of Manifest Faithfulness (chao-hsin hsiao-we!) 
(1) Loyal and Militant Commandant (chung-wu hsiao-wei). 

(2) Loyal and Illustrious Commandant (chung-hsien hsiao-wei)®* 


conduct, partly because they were commonly illiterate.*” 


In early Ming times, military officers were permitted to retire at the age of 


fifty; for most of the dynasty, however, sixty was the normal retirement age. 


There were no retirement pensions, since a family member succeeded to the 
retiree’s post and stipend. If an officer died on duty and had no sons or 
younger brothers, his wife or a living parent was awarded his full pay for 
three years and half pay thereafter, indefinitely. If there was a son or younger 
brother too young to inherit immediately, he was paid half salary until he 
was able to take up the inheritable post at the age of twenty. 


87 See Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China, pp. 126-29, 195-97, 307, table 4 and 309, table 10. 
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TABLE 1.6 
Merit titles awarded to military officials 


Rank Title 
1a Left and Right Pillar of State (450, yu chu-kuo) 
1b Pillar of State (chu-kuo) 
2a Senior Military Protector (shang hu-chiin) 
2b Military Protector (4u-chéin) 
3a Senior Commandant-in-chief of Light Chariots (shang ch’ ing-ch’e tu-we!) 
3b Commandant-in-chief of Light Chariots (ch’ing-ch’e tu-wet) 
4a Senior Commandant-in-chief of Cavalry (shang-chi tu-wet) 
4b Commandant-in-Chief of Cavalry (chi tu-wei) 
5a Commandant of Spirited Cavalry (bsiao-chi wet) 
5b Commandant of Flying Cavalry (fei-chi we?) 
6a Commandant of Fleet-as clouds Cavalry (yiin-chi wet) 
6b Commandant of Militant Cavalry (ww-chi wet).°? 


Military officers were entitled to prestige titles (san-kuan) corresponding to 
their ranks, as were civil officials. There were thirty such titles, of which the 
four highest were identical with the most esteemed prestige titles granted to 
civil officials. The whole series was as shown in Table 1.5, for regular ranks 
as indicated. 

For extraordinary achievement, like their civil service counterparts, mili- 
tary officers were also awarded merit titles (4s#m), corresponding to regular 
ranks as shown in Table 1.6. The most favored or distinguished officers 
were appointed to the noble ranks of duke (Aang), marquis (4ox), or earl (po), 
in descending order of esteem, with or without hereditary privileges accord- 
ing to the decision of the appointing emperor. 

Because of all these categories of honor, the full designation of an eminent 
military man might be Earl of P’ing-chiang (noble title), Commissioner-in- 
chief of the Center (nominal status, rank 1a), and Regional Commander of 
the Yen-sui Defense Area (actual duty assignment); or Senior Military Protec- 
tor (merit title), General of Imperial Insignia (prestige title), Assistant Com- 
mander of the Yang-chou Guard (hereditary status, rank 4a) promoted to 
Assistant Commissioner-in-chief of the Rear (nominal status, rank 2a), Regio- 
nal Vice Commander of Shensi (actual duty assignment). To avoid confusion, 
an officer, while on detached service away from his nominal post, which, as 
often as not, was his original inherited post, was identified by a title-prefix sig- 
nifying that he merely received his salary (¢as-feng) in that capacity, whereas 
whoever actually performed the duties of the post was designated as being 
in charge of the affairs (Ruan . . . shih) of the post. 
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Military officers received salaries identical, rank by rank, to those of their 
counterparts in the civil service, ranging from 1,044 bushels of grain per 
year for rank 1a, down to ninety-six bushels per year for rank 6b (see Table 
1.4). As in the case of civil officials, parts of these salaries came to be com- 
muted into money or commodities other than grain; but military officers 
did not suffer from the abundance and disadvantageousness of commutations 
that made the real incomes of civil officials so low. The salaries of military offi- 
cers were relatively more substantial. Moreover, in all cases where military 
officers and civil officials served at the same hierarchical level, whether in the 
central government or in the provinces, the military officers held higher 
rank than the civil officials. Thus, in the central government, the senior offi- 
cers of chief military commissions ranked 1a whereas the civil service head 
of a ministry ranked 2a, and senior military officers of provincial agencies 
ranked 2a, whereas senior civil officials of comparable-level agencies ranked 
2b or 3a. Particularly since the high-ranking military officers were likely to 
have noble titles, when officers and officials at any level gathered for consulta- 
tion, as they were often called on to do, the civil officials normally had to 
give precedence to the military officials. 

Other benefits more commonly enjoyed by military officers than by civil 
officials were special, supplementary rewards that emperors often distributed. 
After every military action, however minor, it was customary for emperors 
to distribute gifts to the officers and soldiers involved, ona scale that reckoned 
action against Mongols most rewarding and, below several intermediate cate- 
gories, action against domestic bandits least rewarding. Promotions could 
be earned in such ways, but so could gifts of silver, paper money, suits of 
clothing, and bolts of cloth. The most precise scale spelled out the value of 
decapitating or capturing enemies, taking account of how many enemies 
were killed or captured and whether or not those killed or captured included 
enemy leaders.”° 

Above all, military officers notoriously abused their authority and augmen- 
ted their incomes by making false reports of troop strength in their units 
and by taking for themselves the rations provided for nonexistent soldiers, 
by withholding rations and allowances provided for their existing troops, 
by usurping, for their own use, agricultural lands set aside by the state to pro- 
vide troop rations, by accepting bribes from soldiers seeking release from ser- 
vice or other special favors, and by extorting money from every conceivable 
victim. Such misconduct was, of course, not universal in the officer corps, 
but corruption was so widespread that the reputation of the corps steadily 
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declined through the dynasty.?' This decline paralleled, and may have had 
some cause-and-effect relation to, a decline in the self-esteem of the officer 
corps from the 1400s on, as military commands came increasingly under 
eunuch supervision and then under civil service leadership. In general, by 
the 1600s, the officer corps had been reduced to the status of technicians 
ordered about by eunuchs or civil dignitaries, in spite of what has been said 
previously about officers’ advantages in ranks, salaries, and so on. Even so, 
the hereditary officers of the guards continued to the end of the dynasty to 
be the backbone of such military strength as the Ming dynasty possessed. 


The soldiery 


The Ming military establishment, commonly called the wez-so system in abbre- 
viated reference to the guards (we/), together with their constituent battalions 
(ch’ien-huso), and the companies ( po-hy so) that were the basic units in the estab- 
lishment, is best known for its heavy reliance on the concept of a self-perpetu- 
ating, hereditary soldiery. The system is commonly compared, even in the 
Official history of the Ming, to the garrison-militia (fu-ping) system that is credited 
with the great military achievements of the early T’ang era.?* However, 
among many differences that might be cited,?’? the fundamental distinction 
is that the T’ang garrison-militia consisted of professional career soldiers, 
whereas the Ming we7-so soldiery comprised a hereditary caste. 

The hereditary categorizing of people in classes was not unprecedented in 
China’s native tradition, but the practice had significantly declined in T’ang 
and especially in Sung times. During the Ytian dynasty, however, the Mon- 
gols tried to freeze all their subjects in a multitude of precise social stratifica- 
tions. The Ming founder’s generally egalitarian attitudes, combined with 
the social convulsions of the Yiian-Ming transition, led to a loosening of the 
strict Yiian class delineations, so that most Ming families were registered sim- 
ply as civilian families (min-hu). The next largest category was that of military 
families (chin-hu), and the only other broad category, and a relatively small 
one, was that of artisan families (chiang-hu), which principally included heredi- 
tary craft laborers of all sorts, some of whom were full-time workers in state 
manufactories at the capital that produced most of the finished goods, luxuries 
and necessities alike, required for palace and government use. Other artisan 
families plied their trades freely throughout the country, but could be called 


gt Some of these abuses are discussed in Sun Chin-ming, Chung-kuo ping chih shih (Taipei, 1960), pp. 171— 
73, and in Hsieh Yii-tsai, “Ming tai wei so chih tu hsing shuai k’ao,” pp. 213-24. Also see Wang 
Yii-chiian, Ming tai ti chiin t’un, passim, esp. pp. 290-313. 

92 Onthe T’ang fu-ping system, see Suiand T ang China, 589-906, Part 1, Vol. 3, ed. Denis C. Twitchett, The 
Cambridge History of China (Cambridge, 1979), pp- 13,97, 175-76, 207-08. 

93 See Ch’en Wen-shih, “Ming tai weiso ti chiin,”’ esp. pp. 201-03. 
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on by the government for requisitioned goods or for temporary service on 
government projects, especially palace construction in the capital. 

Families of the military category bore the assigned responsibility of provid- 
ing one able-bodied male each for service in the guards and of providing a 
replacement for him whenever necessary. As in the case of officers, the obliga- 
tion was a narrowly specified one. A family in Hu-kuang, for example, might 
be responsible for providing a soldier in a particular company of a particular 
battalion ofa particular guard garrisoned in the far northeast, in modern Man- 
churia. As a result, if two vacancies occurred in such a guard in Manchuria, 
one replacement might be sought from a particular family in a particular vil- 
lage in Hu-kuang, whereas the other might be sought, with similar specificity, 
in Chekiang province. For bearing such responsibilities, military families 
were relieved of the obligation to provide labor service requisitioned by 
local government agencies, up to the equivalent, roughly, of what would be 
required from any one male in a civilian family. In other regards, military 
families were indistinguishable from the civilian families among whom they 
lived. There was no discrimination against them or in their favor. 

Families acquired status as military families in various ways. Men who were 
in the military service of the founding emperor, or those who were his allied 
generals in the era of the dynastic founding, automatically found their families 
registered as military families when the empire was established, and they 
settled in garrisons to ensure the subjugation and stability of new regions as 
they were consolidated. Such men and their hereditary successors were 
known as old campaigners (¢s’ung-cheng). A second large contingent of the 
early Ming regular army was called adherents (Axe7-/u). These were men ori- 
ginally employed in the armies of the Yiian dynasty or of the regional war- 
lords who contended for supremacy with the Hung-wu emperor, who 
surrendered to, and entered the service of, the new Ming dynasty. It is said 
that, whenever the Hung-wu emperor gained control over a new territory, 
his officers visited every village and called on all males to choose whether to 
be civilian subjects or Ming soldiers, and their decisions categorized their 
families in perpetuity. Men who chose military service were subsequently 
called adherents. The third component of the Ming guard personnel consisted 
of men who were sentenced to military service in frontier garrisons for var- 
ious crimes as exiles or sentenced soldiers (che-fa). Their families were trans- 
ferred from the civilian to the military registers and assigned to bear the 
responsibilities of military families hereditarily. 

Conscription (Zo-ch?) of men in civilian families was also relied on in the early 
Ming decades to keep the army at full strength. Under the Yung-lo emperor, 
it was ordered that every civilian family with three or more sons must give 
oneson for military service, while the other families were designated as reserve 
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families (#’zeb-hu). Each new conscript founded a new military family with her- 
editary obligations. Men were drafted from reserve families with more than 
one son, if additional military crises arose.°* Conscription in this fashion 
could not have been imposed universally or perennially; it was apparently an 
occasional, geographically limited practice. It seems nonetheless to have pro- 
duced a significant proportion of the empire’s military families by the 1420s. 

There seems to have been no fixed retirement age for soldiers. In the early 
Ming period, seventy seems to have been considered the maximum service 
age; later, sixty was apparently the maximum. But the important considera- 
tion always was a soldier’s fitness to serve. Whenever a soldier became too 
old or too ill to perform his duties, or if he died or was seriously wounded 
in service, a replacement was sought. A boy over the age of ten, if sturdy 
and in good health, was considered suitable to be “enlisted” for future service, 
and, at thirteen or fourteen, such boys were apparently thought ready to 
serve.”? 

Replacements normally came from a soldier’s immediate family, who lived 
together at his guard garrison. These might include his younger brothers, 
who were encouraged, if not required, to join him, participate in training, 
and follow him in battle, as was the case with officers’ housemen (she-jen). 
These extra males in a soldier’s household were known as surplus men (_y#- 
chiin or _yi-ting), and constituted a kind of ready reserve. If a soldier died, or 
otherwise had to be replaced, and there was no successor at hand, then his 
guard officers reported to the Ministry of War. The ministry checked its 
records to determine which military family was represented by the man to 
be replaced, and notified the appropriate local authorities. District officials 
then called on the responsible family to produce a replacement, and he was 
dispatched to take the family’s designated place in the ranks. The elders of 
the family presumably had some discretion in designating the replacement, 
so long as he was of serviceable age and in acceptable physical condition; 
but it was illegal for the family to hire or adopt an unrelated male to serve. 
If the responsible family could no longer be located, or if it had no eligible 
and serviceable males, then the local authorities notified the Ministry of War 
and the case was closed. 

This scheme for perpetuating a large standing army was neat in principle, 
but it generated problems even in the founding reign. As early as 1370, it 
was reported that almost 40,000 troops had deserted, and thereafter, abuses 
in the replacement procedure steadily increased as the central government 


94 Wu Han, “Ming tai ti chin ping,” pp. 104-05; Hsieh Yii-ts’ai, ‘Ming tai wei so chih tu hsing shuai 
k’ao,” pp. 174-75. 
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put pressure on guard officers and local authorities to fill the depleted ranks. 
When an originally designated military family fled or migrated from its village 
to evade future responsibility, the local authorities commonly seized anyone 
for impressment into service, especially anyone of the same surname or who 
was currently working the departed family’s land. Soldiers in service com- 
monly made false reports about their native places to shield their kinsmen 
from being called. Families often offered up old or otherwise unfit males as 
replacements. Replacements frequently disappeared en route to their posts. 
N’er-do-wells hired themselves out to military families to serve as replace- 
ments, reported to their posts as specified, but soon deserted only to hire 
themselves out to other families in succession, thus turning up for very brief 
duty in several garrisons under false names. Some guard officers, to avoid 
being punished for high desertion rates in their units, sent out their own 
agents to impress men wherever they were to be found. By the 1420s, the 
neat-appearing replacement system was notoriously out of order. 

Beginning in the Hung-wu reign, special trouble-shooters, usually censor- 
ial officials, were dispatched from the capital to “clean up and put in order 
the military ranks” (ch’ing-li chiin-wu). By the 1420s teams of officials were per- 
iodically sent throughout the country on such troop purification (ch’ing-chin, 
an abbreviation of ch’ing-/i chiin-wx) assignments, and from 1440 on through 
the 1 500s such assignments were a regular responsibility of the censorial agen- 
cies. In 1428 one troop-purifying censor illegally impressed hundreds of 
men for service and cruelly abused village heads who protested. When his 
misconduct was denounced at court, 152 of his replacements were released 
but 1,239 others were left in lifetime service on the principle that they had 
already undertaken service and accepted pay for it. Their only consolation 
was that hereditary military obligations were not imposed on their families.°° 

Despite continuing troop-purification efforts, the state of the wei-so estab- 
lishment continued to deteriorate. By the early 15008, it was claimed that 80 
to go percent of the troops in many garrisons had deserted; and, by the last 
half of the sixteenth century, it was said that wei-so troops were not only unable 
to destroy enemies, they were incapable of defending themselves.”’ 

Life in the guards was undesirable partly because of the ways in which sol- 
diers were abused and taken advantage of by their officers.” More specifically, 


96 MS, 92, pp. 2255-8; Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China, pp. 75~-77. Cf. Ch’en Wen-shih, “Ming 
tai wei so ti chiin,” pp. 193-98; Hsieh Yii-ts’ai, “Ming tai wei so chih tu hsing shuai k’ao,” pp. 
213-24; and Wu Han, “Ming-tai ti chiin-ping,” pp. 111-24. 

97 Wu Han, “Ming-tai ti chiin-ping,” pp. 112, 117. The decline of the Ming military system is discussed 
from a vivid personal viewpoint in Ray Huang, 1547,-A_year of no significance: the Ming dynasty in decline 
(New Haven and London, 1981), pp. 157-64, 175-76. 

98 Also see Ch’en Wen-shih, “Ming tai wei so ti chiin,” pp. 198-200. 
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beginning on a large scale in the 1420s, guards garrisoned along the route of 
the newly rehabilitated Grand Canal were required to provide transport ser- 
vice for the tax grain that was shipped from the productive Yangtze delta pre- 
fectures northward to Peking and to the frontier garrisons. Soldiers 
assigned to transport duties lived especially burdensome lives and deserted 
in large numbers.” 

Perhaps the most abused soldiers were those whom the guards regularly 
had to send in rotational patterns to Peking and Nanking from the early 
1400S on, for service in training divisions (_ying) at the capitals. The original 
purpose of these troop rotations was to give soldiers intensive training 
under competent generals at the capitals, while at the same time providing 
large contingents of combat-ready troops, especially at Peking, should the 
need for any large-scale defensive actions or campaigning arise. The training 
was not very effective partly because eunuchs early on came to play important 
command roles in the training divisions. The training divisions constituted 
the grand army that the emperor Ying-tsung led to disaster at T’u-mu in 
1449. Fresh troops were hastily called up from the provinces to create a new 
defense force at Peking, and training was again emphasized. Before long, 
however, the training divisions lapsed into their former ineffectiveness, so 
that soldiers assigned to them became the personal servants of eunuchs, 
nobles, and foppish generals, or were put to work as labor gangs on palace 
construction projects. Whereas, in the Yung-lo reign, the training divisions 
seem to have provided an active army of 700,000 or 800,000 men, in the 
15008, their soldiers who were actually available for military training and ser- 
vice sank to as few as 20,000. Other assignees (100,000 more or less) were offi- 
cially acknowledged to be nothing more than menial laborers, despised and 
mistreated by all. Whole units of them were labeled oldsters (/ao-chia) and 
were considered unfit for military duties. Whenever the prospect of active 
combat loomed, many members of the supposed combat-ready units cla- 
mored to be reclassified as oldsters. In 1550, when the Mongol prince Altan 
broke through the Great Wall and threatened Peking, the minister of war in 
charge of the training divisions led an army of some 50,000 or 60,000 men 
out to confront the marauders. However, as soon as the Mongols were 
sighted, the official history reports, the soldiers all began weeping and snivel- 
ing and refused to fight, while their officers paled and could do nothing but 
gape at one another in terror.'°° The minister in command was subsequently 
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put to death. Finally, in 1644, when the capital troops marched out to destroy 
the maurauding armies of the rebel Li Tzu-ch’eng, they reportedly broke 
ranks and fled when they first heard cannon fire, and, except for 3,000 eunuch 
troops, the capital was left defenseless. *°" 

The base pay of a wei-so soldier was one bushel of grain per month, but the 
actual amount received varied depending on the number of dependents in 
each man’s immediate family. Cavalrymen were paid at a higher rate than 
infantrymen, presumably to provide for the upkeep of their mounts. Special 
grain allowances were scheduled for soldiers on campaign or en route to a 
capital training division. All clothing, weapons, and equipment were pro- 
vided by the government. Grain rations were partly commuted into other 
forms of payment, but the prescribed payments in grain seem to have been 
sufficient for feeding soldiers and their dependents. However, the abusive 
treatment of soldiers by their officers included so many ways of reducing sol- 
diers’ real incomes that, during the last half of the dynasty, soldiers in service 
were repeatedly said to be living in the direst poverty. 

From the mid-1440s, the wei-so forces were supplemented throughout the 
country by local civilian militias (w#in-ping or min-chuang). At the grass-roots 
level, people everywhere were organized into registration units generally 
called communities (//), and community heads were expected to keep peace 
within such units. Depending on the number of communities in their jurisdic- 
tions (that is, depending on population density) county magistrates were nor- 
mally expected to organize militia forces of several hundred men for 
training, usually in the agricultural off-season, so that wef-so soldiers need 
not be bothered with small-scale banditry or local disturbances. Militiamen, 
however, were not a national resource to be called on to do wei-so duty; they 
were expected to serve only in their home areas and on a very part-time 
basis. '°* 

When the cumulative weaknesses of the we7-so system became too apparent 
to be ignored, the government tumed to recruitment (chao-mx), that is, to 
the enlistment of paid volunteer soldiers from civilian and artisan families as 
well as from the ranks of officers’ housemen (she-jen) and surplus men (_y#- 
ting). This practice occurred on a very localized, very temporary basis as 
early as the Yung-lo reign. After the Ming defeat at T’u-mu in 1449, recruit- 
ing was relied on extensively to help restore a defense force at Peking on an 
emergency basis. By the end of the fifteenth century, recruitment had become 
a standard practice in all situations requiring more than passive defense. Dur- 


101 The capital training divisions are fully discussed in MS, 89, pp. 2176-84. Also see Wu Han, ‘‘Ming 
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ing the latter 1500s it was such recruits who struggled with the Japan-based 
coastal marauders called Wo-k’ou (Wako) and northern raiders under Altan 
and other Mongol chiefs. Eventually recruits helped turn the tide of Japan’s 
invasions of Korea in the 1590s. The wei-so system by then was barely able 
to keep tax grain convoys moving along the Grand Canal, to provide labor 
for large-scale construction projects, and to maintain a minimal facade of sta- 
tic defense in strategic areas. Whenever any uncommon military need arose, 
special recruits (#x-ping) had to be called up." 

The Ming government made a terminological distinction between the her- 
editary soldiers of the wei-so system, called chan, and all other kinds of fighting 
men, who were called ping. The distinction seems impossible to match pre- 
cisely in English; it was not merely a distinction between soldiers and militia- 
men, or between regular soldiers and reservists, or between regulars and 
irregulars. During the last century of the dynasty various categories of ping 
constituted the nearest thing to a regular Ming fighting force, whereas chiin 
of the wei-so establishment gradually became a force that was partly a group 
of semi-pensioner garrison farmers and partly a kind of watchmen group 
that manned defensive fortifications in peace and, it was hoped, in war could 
delay an enemy until ping troops arrived for the serious fighting. Ping were 
recruited from many sources. In small units they were commanded by their 
natural leaders, but at higher levels they were under the control of wez-so offi- 
cers assigned to the tactical command hierarchy and of the eunuchs or civil 
dignitaries who supervised them. When the fighting ended, the png troops 
were paid off and sent home. 

Experienced militiamen made useful recruits, and several other groups 
were especially favored because of their specialized fighting qualities. Along 
the northern frontier there were settlements of friendly Mongols, Uighurs, 
and other Inner Asian peoples who were skilled cavalrymen familiar with 
the ways of the steppe raiders who regularly threatened North China. The 
government often made temporary use of alien soldiers (¢-ping) recruited 
from such settlements for defensive action along the Great Wall line. In Hu- 
kuang, Szechwan, and the far southwest were large numbers of aboriginal 
peoples who were only loosely incorporated into the empire and who retained 
their tribal ways of life. Several aboriginal groups were notoriously fierce 
fighters who made willing recruits: the Wolfmen (/ang-jen) of Kweichow and 
Miao of Yung-shun were used on campaigns in Vietnam in the early 1400s, 
against Japan-based Wo-’ou raiders on the southeast coast in the 1500s, and 
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even against the Manchus in the north in the last Ming decades.'** A female 
aboriginal chieftan, Ch’in Liang-yii, repeatedly led her Szechwan tribesmen, 
called bare-staff troops (po-kan ping), against domestic rebels who ravaged 
North China from the 1620s on." There were difficulties in using aboriginal 
troops in densely populated parts of China, for in Chinese eyes they were 
crude and undisciplined, and they seldom left an area they had helped defend 
without having done about as much damage through their rowdiness as the 
enemy had done. 

Chinese groups that were often called on to help quell disturbances afar, 
called local troops (Asiang-ping), included men from parts of modern Honan 
who were excellent mountaineers skilled with daggers; tough miners 
(R’uang-ping) from various localities; specialists in fighting with long staffs 
from Shantung; monks from Buddhist monasteries that emphasized the mar- 
tial arts; boxers from Ch’iian-chou, Fukien; expert stonethrowers from mod- 
ern Hopei; sailors from the Fukien coast; and salt workers from several 
areas, who were among the few Chinese who readily used cannons.'® Some 
local leaders, and eventually even such generals as Ch’i Chi-kuang, raised 
and led specially recruited forces with the support of local authorities. They 
were known by the names of their leaders, as for example in his case, the 
Ch’i army (CA’s-chia ping). 

After the Manchus rebelled against Ming in 1618, strains on the military 
system intensified. The situation got still worse through the 1620s, when 
eunuch interference in government and partisan feuds among civil officials 
almost brought the imperial government to a standstill, while new challenges 
appeared in the form of domestic rebellions.'°? One proposal, repeatedly 
advanced, was for Ming to bribe or otherwise entice its old enemies, the Mon- 
gols, to fall upon and rout the Manchus. We7-so troops from the central and 
western defense areas along the Great Wall were shifted eastward to help 
stem the Manchu advance, but many deserted en route. Capital officials were 
dispatched in all directions to hire recruits in groups of 5,000 and more, but 
few of them received any training and even fewer ever arrived in the combat 
zone. In a most unusual editorial comment, the official day-by-day court 
chronicle (the Veritable records) lamented in a 1621 entry: 


Since trouble arose in the east [i.e., since the Manchu uprising], there has been no 
worse calamity than troop recruitment. This is because soldiers who have been 
recruited have all been marketplace rowdies, incompetent to defend against enemies 
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but more than competent to make [domestic] trouble. In all, many millions in silver 
and coins have been wasted, and not a single soldier has ever been obtained. The 
worst [recruits] have deserted and become bandits; wicked people and starving 
people alike have rebelled and joined them. There have been many such instances 
in the Central Plain!" 


Considering the hopeless state of the Ming military establishment as reported 
both by contemporary critics and later analysts, it seems almost miraculous 
that the Ming empire managed somehow to hold out against the Manchus 
(and the Mongols, who soon became Manchu allies) beyond the Great Wall 
and simultaneously against massive domestic rebellions until as late as 1644. 


Fiscal support for the military 


Although Ming fiscal administration is described elsewhere in this volume 
(see Chapter 2), a brief survey of how the military establishment was sup- ° 
ported seems in order here, primarily because the concept that the military 
should be self-supporting was an integral element of the original wei-so sys- 
tem. The Hung-wu emperor, having risen from the status of impoverished 
orphan, repeatedly insisted that his armies must not bea burden on the civilian 
taxpayers. He boasted, somewhat inaccurately, that he managed to maintain 
a million-man army without any cost at all to the civilian population. The 
basis for such claims was Ming’s adoption of a Yiian practice — the establish- 
ment of army farms (chin-t’u), or as they were more generally known, state 
farms (2’un-tien).'°? 

As Ming armies progressively gained control of the empire, the Ming state 
fell heir to countless acres of agricultural land that had been abandoned in 
the turmoil of the last Yuan years of Mongol rule or had been the property 
ofthe Yuan state and its Mongol nobility. The Hung-wu emperor also confis- 
cated the property of many large landlords, especially those in the affluent 
southeast. Thus, there came into being a large category of state lands (Aaan- 
Vien), some of which was opened to reclamation by homesteaders, some of 
which was rented out to civilian farmers, but much of which was tumed 
over to wei-so units as they settled into garrisons. An attempt was made to pro- 
vide each company ( po-hu so) with a farm (¢#’un) of its own. The original idea 
was to provide land at a rate of fifty wow per soldier, and it was expected that 
the troops, by serving as part-time farmers and part-time soldiers, could pro- 
duce enough food grain to supply the whole military establishment. The gen- 
eral rule was that, in ordinary times, training and tactical assignments 
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needed to occupy only about 30 percent of any company’s manpower with the 
remaining 7o percent being delegated to work the company’s farm. In some 
instances, however, there were so-called state farm battalions (#’un-?’ien ch’ ien- 
hu so), either attached to guards or independent, that had full-time farming 
responsibilities. ; 

However well the system of army farms might have served its purpose in 
the areas of China well suited to agriculture, it could not work well in support 
of the troops that had to be concentrated along the Great Wall line of defense, 
where the land was at best suited only to marginal farming. The fact that the 
Grand Canal transport system was inoperative during the early decades of 
the Ming, and that hazardous sea transport had to be relied on to move 
grain surpluses from the south to the needy north, increased supply problems. 
So the Hung-wu court revived and adapted an ingenious Sung dynasty plan 
to overcome the problem by exploiting the traditional state monopoly on 
salt distribution. 

The center of salt production was in the central coastal region of east China. 
There, wholesale merchants traditionally purchased vouchers entitling them 
to specified quantities of salt that could be retailed in prescribed sections of 
the country. In 1370, it was proclaimed that such vouchers would no longer 
be sold, but could only be earned by merchants’ delivery of grain to the north- 
em frontier garrisons — a system known as the equitable exchange of grain 
for salt (A’ai-chung). Since it was no easier for merchants to ship grain to the 
Great Wall than for the government, but since the profits merchants could 
earn in salt distribution were temptingly enormous, it was not long before 
rich merchants began to develop what came to be called merchant farms 
(shang-t’un) in the north, from which tenant farmers, lured into service, 
could produce grain for delivery to nearby garrisons so as to earn the salt vou- 
chers coveted by their masters.''® 

The combination of army farms and merchant farms seems to have pro- 
vided needed food supplies for the military establishment well into the 
1420s. Then, as the Grand Canal transport system began to deliver grain to 
the new capital at Peking and resettlement and rehabilitation in the northern 
provinces began to make it possible for the northern provinces to supply 
the frontier garrisons with grain tax subsidies, the &’ai-chung system of grain- 
for-salt exchange played a steadily less important role, even though it contin- 
ued as an element of the frontier supply system into the 1600s. Meanwhile, 
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soldiers in the interior were steadily losing their military skills and becoming 
full-time, but ineffectual farmer-tenants of the state. During the 1500s, army 
farms steadily fell into disuse, or reverted to de facto private ownership, as 
officers and large landlords took them over as private holdings. 

When the T’u-mu disaster of 1449 exposed the weaknesses of the wei-so sys- 
tem and the government began turning to recruitment in support of it, 
there began a steady drain from government treasuries to subsidize the sol- 
diery. Although there was no budgetary provision for such a development, 
the central government began issuing annual military subsidies (nen-/7) in sil- 
ver to help maintain the frontier garrisons."'' Through the 1 500s, Peking reg- 
ularly paid out more than 2 million and, later, more than 3 million taels of 
silver in such subsidies from treasuries that were replenished with annual rev- 
enues totaling only about 4 million taels of silver. The Korean campaigns in 
the 1590s reportedly cost an extra 10 million taels, and, after the Manchus 
rose in rebellion, subsidies escalated rapidly. From 1618 through 1627, 
attempts to contain the Manchus cost an estimated 60 million taels. Surtax 
after surtax had to be imposed on the civilian population: the original ideal 
of a self-supporting soldiery, which had never been fully realized, was now 
totally dead. In the dynasty’s final years, new recruits could not be paid pro- 
mised enlistment bounties, the payment of troops in the field was far in 
arrears, and the central government was bankrupt. 


THE STRUCTURE OF GOVERNMENT 


In its structural organization, the mature Ming government resembled a 
pyramid with the emperor at its apex. The pyramid had three faces or sides 
comprised of hierarchies of agencies for general administration, for adminis- 
tering the military establishment (considered here, for the sake of simplicity, 
only in its administrative and not in its tactical aspect), and for administering 
ombudsman-like surveillance and judicial supervision. The pyramid and 
each of its three faces had three tiers or levels: central, provincial, and 
local. Overall, it was a neat, well-articulated structure in which authority 
was centralized in the person of the emperor to a degree not previously 
achieved by a major dynasty, and in which, responsibilities were clearly 
defined and differentiated. The founding emperor, echoing a view expressed 
earlier by Kubilai Khan, said that the general-administration hierarchy was 
the “root” or mainframe of governance, the military hierarchy commanded 


111 See Ray Huang, Taxation and governmental finance in sixteenth-century Ming China, p. 68; Wu Han, “Ming 
tai ti chiin ping,” esp. pp. 135-41; and Hsieh Yii-ts’ai, ‘Ming tai wei so chih tu hsing shuai k’ao,” 
esp. pp. 204-09. 
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TABLE1.7 
Government hierarchies 
Central Regional Local 
Administration Six Ministries Provincial Circuit intendants detached 
Administration from Provincial 
Commissions Administration 
Commissions; Prefectures, 
Subprefectures, and Counties 
Military Five Chief Military ~ Regional Military Guards, Batallions and 
Commissions Commissions Companies 
Surveillance Censorate Provincial Surveillance Circuit Intendants detached 
Commissions; also from Provincial 
Regional Inspectors Commissions; also inspectors 
detached from the of various kinds detached 
Censorate from the Censorate 


the soldiery, and the surveillance-judicial hierarchy disciplined and rectified all 
agencies of government.''* The military personnel discussed in the preceding 
section staffed the military hierarchy. Civil officials and their sub-official func- 
tionaries staffed both the general-administration and the surveillance-judicial 
hierarchies, and individual civil officials moved easily back and forth between 
these two hierarchies in the course of their careers. That is to say, no special 
personnel corps separate from the civil service staffed the surveillance-judicial 
agencies. 

The basic elements in each of these hierarchies at each level are summarized 
in Table 1.7. All these elements, together with those less basic, will be 
described below, hierarchy by hierarchy. 


The evolution of new institutions 


At the local level, agencies of the Ming government were retained more or less 
intact from the immediately preceding dynasties. The only significant depar- 
tures from the native tradition were the hereditary and theoretically self- 
supporting aspects of the local military establishment, and these had been 
foreshadowed in the Yuan era of Mongol domination. At the central and pro- 


112 Sun Ch’eng-tse, Ch’un ming meng yii lu, 48, pp. sb~-Ga. Speaking at the beginning of Ming, the emperor 
actually referred to what were then considered the Three Great Offices (san ta-/u): the Secretariat 
(chung-shu sheng), forerunner of the six ministries and later the grand secretariat; the Chief Military 
Commission (tu-tu{u), forerunner of the Five Chief Military Commissions; and the Censorate. Kubi- 
lai Khan’s comment was “‘The Secretariat is my left hand, the Bureau of Military Affairs is my 
right hand, and the Censorate is the means for my keeping both hands healthy.” See Kao I-han, 
Chung. kuwo yii shi chib tu ti yen ko (Shanghai, 193 3), p. 43- 
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vincial levels, however, new organizational patterns evolved in Ming times 
that gave the mature Ming government a distinctively new look in compari- 
son to the governmental structures of T’ang and Sung times. 


Reshaping the Yiian institutional heritage 


The Yiian central government was dominated by a Secretariat (chung-shu sheng), 
a Bureau of Military Affairs (shu-mi yiian), and a Censorate (_y#-shih ?’ai). Each 
of these organs had branches with different, overlapping territorial jurisdic- 
tions: eleven Branch Secretariats (hsing chung-shu sheng) sharing in the supervi- 
sion of 185 prefectures; only two Branch Censorates (_y#-shih ai) sharing in 
the supervision of up to twenty-four regional Surveillance Commissions 
(?’i-hsing an-ch’a ss#); and a shifting number of ad hoc Branch Bureaus of Mili- 
tary Affairs (bsing shu-mi yiian) sharing in the supervision of up to sixty Regional 
Military Commands (x ytian-shuai fu). 

The rebel movement, from which the Ming founder emerged, adopted 
the Yiian governmental structure and nomenclature, which were the only 
models at hand; it called itself a Regional Military Command. In 1356, 
when the future Hung-wu emperor set up a relatively autonomous govern- 
ment at Nanking, its chief organs were a Branch Secretariat and a Branch 
Bureau of Military Affairs. In 1364, on assuming the title Prince of Wu, 
he transformed his regional military establishment into an imperial-scale 
central government, complete with a Secretariat, a Chief Military Commis- 
sion (¢a tu-tu fu, another Yiian term), and a Censorate; and each of these 
organs had dual heads by 1367. As new territories came under his control, 
each became a unified province'’’ under the control of three coequal agen- 
cies: a Branch Secretariat retitled Provincial Administration Commission 
(ch’eng-hstian pu-cheng ss#) in 1376, a Branch Chief Military Commission 
retitled Regional Military Commission (41 chib-hui ssa) in 1375, and a Provin- 
cial Surveillance Commission (¢’s-Asing an-ch’a ssu). Each of these three com- 
missions had two senior commissioners in each province, and these six 
commissioners formed a committee that shared responsibility for all provin- 
cial affairs. There was no provincial governor who could gain the powers 
of a provincial warlord. 

The year 1380 has always been singled out by historians as the major turn- 
ing point in the evolution of the structure and the style of government in 


113 The Chinese term for province, sheng, used since Ming times, reflects the Yiian practice of putting 
province-size territories under the jurisdiction of branch secretariats (bsing chung-shu sheng) and then 
referring in abbreviated form to these agencies and their territorial jurisdictions alike as, for example, 
Shantung sheng. 
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Ming times, for, early in that year, the Hung-wu emperor abolished the whole 
upper echelon of his central government and concentrated power securely 
in his own hands. This significant change followed the dismissal, trial, and 
execution of the senior member of the Secretariat, Hu Wei-yung, who was 
charged with trying to usurp the throne."’* The emperor believed that the 
existing governmental structure made possible so much centralization of 
power in the hands of ministers that his own authority was endangered. He 
consequently dismantled all the central government’s top-level organs: the 
Secretariat, the Chief Military Commission, and the Censorate. 

The dismantling of the Secretariat was the most prominent aspect of the 
1380 reorganization. Not only the two grand councilors (ch’eng-hsiang), but 
all other executive officials of the Secretariat were deprived of their posts. 
What remained was a group of six ministries (/v px), formerly subordinate 
to the Secretariat, but now coequal and uncoordinated, each with a solitary 
minister (shang-shu) in charge. These now came directly under the emperor’ 
personal supervision and comprised the new highest-level agencies in 
empire’s civil administration. The emperor was so vengeful that he decr sf 
no Secretariat should ever again be established, and in his remaining years 
he repeatedly made pronouncements binding his descendents in perpetuity 
to impose the death penalty on anyone who dared propose reappointment 
of grand councilors. 

Control over the empire’s military establishment was simultaneously reor- 
ganized in a somewhat different fashion but with the same fragmenting effect. 

‘The former Chief Military Commission was multiplied into five coequal 
Chief Military Commissions with the directional prefixes Central, Left, 
Right, Front, and Rear. Each of these was given administrative control over 
a group of Regional Military Commissions in the provinces and a proportion 
of the guards that were stationed around the capital and not subordinate to 
Regional Military Commissions. None of the Five Chief Military Commis- 
sions had a prescribed complement of commissioners-in-chief (¢#-¢u): the 
numbers varied from year to year in no fixed pattern. Thus there was no single 
general or commissioner in a position to gain control over more than a 
small segment of the military establishment. 

The reorganization of 1380 also affected the surveillance hierarchy harshly, 
although the harshness was quickly moderated. For reasons that are not 
clear, the emperor went so far as to abolish all Provincial Surveillance Com- 
missions; but they were all reconstituted the next year. So-called abolition of 
the Censorate in the capital was a decapitation similar to that inflicted on the 


114 On this case, see The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 139—40. 
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Secretariat. All the senior executive posts were swept away, and censorial 
responsibilities were delegated directly to numerous junior investigating cen- 
sors (chien-ch’a yti-shih) grouped in a formerly subordinate and now leaderless 
Investigation Bureau (ch’a-yéan). This chaotic condition was rectified in 
1382, when the investigating censors were organized into twelve new agen- 
cies called circuits (¢a0) named after the then extant provinces, and a chief 
investigating censor (chien-ch’a tu yé-shih) was appointed in each as administra- 
tive coordinator. Then in 1383 a new executive superstructure comprised of 
three grades of censors-in-chief (¢u yi-shih) was put in place over the circuits 
and the reunified censorial agency was given anew name, literally Chief Inves- 
tigation (or Surveillance) Bureau (¢u ch’a-ytian). The Censorate was thus the 
only top-echelon agency of the central government to be restored as a unified 
entity. Even so, the unification was largely superficial; for, in maintaining cen- 
sorial surveillance over the officialdom at large, all censors individually, and 
directly, reported to, and were accountable to, the throne. 

In short, after 1380 Ming government was structured so that no single 
appointee could possibly gain overall control of either the military, the gen- 
eral administration, or the surveillance establishment. Executive control 
remained in the hands of the emperor, who was now sole coordinator for 
the five Chief Military Commissions, the six ministries, and more than a hun- 
dred censors grouped in a Censorate that was unified only for internal person- 
nel and administrative purposes. 


The rise of new coordinating agencies 


The extreme fragmentation of authority brought about by the Hung-wu 
emperor in the 1380s, both in the central and in provincial governments, 
which permitted no one manto function either as a prime minister or as a pro- 
vincial governor, could hardly survive intact as the dynasty settled into stable 
administrative routines. Coordination at various levels was imperative; and 
later emperors, perhaps less diligent and certainly less suspicious than the foun- 
der, gradually relinquished some of their inherited, excessively centralized 
powers. But it is noteworthy that, in doing so, they did not formally change 
the structure of government bequeathed to them by the dynasty’s founder. 
Instead, coordinating posts were established under the guise of ad hoc appoint- 
ments; and so they remained, never acquiring the institutional stability that 
might have made these posts potential bases for challengers of imperial author- 
ity. The powers of coordinating officials fluctuated with the changing person- 
alities of the individuals involved, officials and emperors alike. 

The seeds of later coordination arrangements in the central government 
were planted in 1382, when the Hung-wu emperor summoned a group of 
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low-ranking grand secretaries (ta hstieh-shih) from the Hanlin Academy for 
detached service in the palace as tutors for the heir apparent and as general 
consultants to the throne. Early in his reign, the Yung-lo emperor began to 
make use of such grand secretaries in actual secretarial capacities for proces- 
sing his administrative paperwork, and by the 1420s the grand secretaries 
were beginning to play an important executive role in government. 

Nominally still members of the Hanlin Academy, grand secretaries were 
assigned for duty to six specified buildings in the vast imperial palace com- 
plex. All six posts were not always filled, but the number of functioning 
grand secretaries seldom fell below three. Until the middle of the sixteenth 
century they were identified individually in state documents by their palace 
posts — for example, as grand secretary in the Hall of Literary Culture (Wen- 
hua tien ta hstieh-shib). Only thereafter did documents formalize the collective 
term nei-ko, literally “the palace halls,’ which is normally rendered in English 
as the grand secretariat, though the term had been used informally since 
Yung-lo times. 

In the beginning, the grand secretaries seem to have functioned for the 
most part as individual counselors, being consulted and given separate 
responsibilities by the emperor, and only sometimes in the loosest kind of col- 
legial group. Even by the sixteenth century they had only vaguely defined col- 
lective responsibilities; most of them functioned as aides, still somewhat 
independent, to one unofficially recognized senior grand secretary (shou-fu), 
literally the “chief assistant” to the emperor. But as a new top-level executive 
group in the government, they were commonly referred to collectively as 
the administration (cheng-fu). 

The rise of grand secretaries to recognized executive authority was facili- 
tated in 1424, when the Hung-hsi emperor gave his grand secretaries sub- 
stantive appointments as high-ranking officials of regular administrative 
agencies, relegating their Hanlin posts to the status of concurrent appoint- 
ments. To make their prestige even more secure, he also conferred on them 
elegant honorific titles carrying the highest rank possible and good supple- 
mentary stipends. Thenceforth, throughout the Ming period, the men who 
were actually functioning as grand secretaries had their original low Hanlin 
rank effectively obscured in this way. They always took ritual precedence 
over other civil officials by virtue of their high honorific ranks and their sub- 
stantive (though in reality only nominal) appointments in the administrative 
hierarchy, ordinarily as ministers (shang-shu) or vice ministers (shib-/ang) in 
the six ministries. 

A fortuitous combination of emperors and ministers in the 1420s led to the 
emergence of the grand secretariat as a stable, important institution. The 
Yung-lo emperor’s two immediate successors, the Hung-hsi (r. 1424-25) 
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and Hsiian-te (r. 1425-35) emperors, were the first Ming rulers who had been 
carefully trained to rule by Confucian scholar-officials, and both had unprece- 
dented respect for their literati advisors. The Hsiian-te emperor in particular 
could not but feel some awe toward men who had tutored his father the 
Hung-hsi emperor and had served as grand secretaries under his grandfather, 
the Yung-lo emperor, as well as under his father. The strong personalities of 
three such men, under the sympathetic rule of these emperors, shaped the 
grand secretariat into a stable executive institution, despite its informal status. 
These were “the three Yangs,” whom later historians have consistently listed 
foremost among the great statesmen-officials of Ming times: Yang Shih-ch’i 
(1365-1444), a grand secretary from 1402 to his death, Yang Jung (1371- 
1440), also a grand secretary from 1402 to his death, and Yang P’u (1372- 
1446), a grand secretary from 1424 to his death. The relationship of these 
three grand secretaries with the Hung-hsi and Hsiian-te emperors, and espe- 
cially with the Hung-hsi emperor’s widow, grand empress dowager Chang, 
who dominated the youthful Cheng-t’ung emperor until her death in 1442, 
was unquestionably the most balanced and mutually respectful ruler-ministet 
relationship of Ming history.'’’ 

Because grand secretaries normally spent their early careers in the Hanlin 
Academy rather than in active administrative posts, and because circum- 
stances often required them to work in close cooperation with influential 
palace eunuchs, their relations with the rest of the officialdom were usually 
uneasy. There was always a tension in Chinese imperial governments between 
what was called the inner court (wei-/’ing) and the outer court (wai-f ing) — 
that is, between the emperor and those who personally served him on one 
hand, and the officialdom that administered the empire under his direction 
on the other. The men who in Ming times served as functioning ministers 
and vice ministers in the six ministries were almost always men with consider- 
able administrative experience, not only in the capital, but in the provinces 
as well. To them, the grand secretaries seemed to be officials with no roots 
in the outer court, where they themselves had achieved eminence, who acted 
as representatives and spokesmen of the inner court. That is, the grand secre- 
tariat was considered a symbol and instrument of imperial authority, not of 
ministerial or bureaucratic interests. In consequence, grand secretaries often 
found themselves in the roles of mediators trusted neither by the emperors 
they served nor by the officialdom they aspired to lead. What influence they 
were able to wield, in either direction, did not derive from their institutional 


115 See the biographies of the three Yangs in DMB; and Tilemann Grimm, “Das Neiko der Ming-Zeit 
von den Anfangen bis 1506,” Oriens Extremus, Vol. 1, No. 2 (1954), pp. 139-77- Cf. Tu Nai-chi, 
Ming tai nei ko chib tu (Taipei, 1967) and Ch’ien Mu, Chung-kuo li tai cheng chib te shih (Hong Kong, 
1952), PP- 79-85. 
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roles, which made them less than prime ministers by far; it derived solely from 
the force of their personalities. Such circumstances nevertheless made poss- 
ible, under inattentive later emperors, the exercise of almost dictatorial 
power over the government by such senior grand secretaries as the notor- 
iously corrupt Yen Sung (1480-1565), who served in the grand secretariat 
from 1542 to 1562, and the legalist-minded reformer Chang Chi-cheng 
(1525-82), who served in the grand secretariat from 1567 to 1582." = 

At the provincial level, the need for coordination of the Provincial 
Administration Commission, Regional Military Commission, and Provin- 
cial Surveillance Commission gradually brought into being imperial dele- 
gates whose powers, although adequate for the purpose of coordination, 
fell short of those that would be suggested by the title provincial governor. 
In 1392, the Hung-wu emperor sent his heir apparent to ‘“‘tour and soothe” 
(Asiin-fu) the northwest. This gesture served as a precedent for the Yung-lo 
emperor in 1421, when, during the period of administrative chaos following 
transfer of the dynastic capital from Nanking to Peking, he sent a total of 
twenty-six high capital officials to tour various parts of the empire, “pacify- 
ing and soothing” (an-fu) the troops and the populace. In subsequent 
years high ministerial and censorial officials were often sent out on such mis- 
sions, sometimes “touring and inspecting”’ (Asén-shih) and in other cases, 
when there were military crises to be dealt with, serving as grand defenders 
(chen- shou). 

Beginning in 1430, the Hsiian-te emperor regularly sent metropolitan dig- 
nitaries out on such temporary commissions. “Touring pacifiers” (Asin-/u) 
began to appear as resident coordinators in various provinces and, in addition, 
in special frontier zones and other strategic places, with indefinite tenures 
that, later in the dynasty, sometimes extended to ten or even twenty years. 
Since their territorial jurisdictions did not always coincide with the bound- 
aries of a province, the title borne by these dignitaries might best be rendered 
grand coordinator, rather than provincial governor. Such an official normally 
supervised and coordinated the administration of the territory under his juris- 
diction. 

The grand coordinator concerned himself with both civil and military 
affairs as local circumstances demanded. When military affairs were a signifi- 
cant element in his jurisdiction, he was normally designated grand coordina- 
tor and concurrent military superintendent (Asdn-fu chien ¢'t-tu chiin-wu) ot 
grand coordinator and concurrent associate military superintendent (hsin-fu 
chien tsan-li chiin-wn).'"7 Since grand coordinators were always civil officials, 


116 See the biographies of Yen Sung and Chang Chii-cheng in DMB. 
117 Acomplete list of grand coordinator positions is given in MS, 73, pp. 1772-80. Cf. TMHT, 209, pp. 
4155-65. 
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their emergence was a significant step in the growing dominance of the civil 
service over the military. 

Grand coordinators came to be delegated to every province: to Chekiang, 
Honan, Shantung, Hukuang, Szechwan, Kiangsi, Shansi, and Shensi in the 
early 1430s; to Yiinnan in 1444; to K weichow in 1449; to Kwangtung inter- 
mittently until 1566, then regularly until 1570, when the position lapsed; to 
Kwangsi intermittently until 1569; and to Fukien in 1556. Others were dele- 
gated to other specially defined territories: in 1497 to the area of Nan-kan, 
the rugged terrain in which the three provinces Kwangtung, Kiangsi, and 
Hukuang, converged, far from any of the three provincial capitals; and, in 
1597, during the struggle with the Japanese in Korea, to the area around 
Tientsin, the strategic coastal gateway to Peking. In addition, grand coordina- 
tors were assigned to the vital defense areas along the northern frontier: 
Kansu, Ning-hsia, Yen-sui, Hstian-fu, and Liaotung in 143 5-36, and to two 
zones immediately northwest and northeast of Peking later in the fifteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century, when the Manchus began to press on 
the Ming dynasty’s northem frontier, the number of grand coordinators 
increased bewilderingly. 

After 1453 they were regularly given nominal concurrent appointments as 
vice censors-in-chief (fx tu y#-shih) or assistant censors-in-chief (ch’ien tu_yii- 
shib) in the Censorate “‘so as to facilitate their affairs.” Thus endowed with 
both ministerial and censorial titles, they had sufficient prestige to be 
accepted as leaders by the regular provincial authorities. Despite his several 
titles, a grand coordinator was not considered a member of any particular 
government agency, nor did he have a prescribed staff of subordinate offi- 
cials. He was considered a provincial-level surrogate of the emperor, who 
supervised and presided over those who actually administered the province. 
He usually had a close consultative relationship with the Censorate’s regio- 
nal inspector in his jurisdiction; his own nominal high status in the Censo- 
rate was actually a device to ensure his superiority vis-a-vis this regional 
inspector. 

A similar ad hoc position of supreme commander (¢sung-t#), sometimes 
translated as viceroy, eventually evolved out of the grand coordinator sys- 
tem. The supreme commander was a civil service coordinator on an even 
larger scale, delegated on a temporary basis to deal with a particular military 
problem affecting the jurisdictions of more than one grand coordinator. In 
1430, One vice minister, and, in 1451, one vice censor-in-chief were desig- 
nated supreme commanders to supervise the collection and transport of 
grain taxes from the Yangtze valley to Peking. This designation became a 
continuing commission, subsuming a concurrent grand coordinatorship in 
the Huai-an area of the Huai basin. At times, thereafter, supreme comman- 
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ders were commissioned for other kinds of nonmilitary supervision — for 
example, to direct water-control construction work along the Yellow 
River. But the institution was essentially a military one that began in 1441 
with a delegation of a minister of war as supreme commander of military 
affairs to cope with a rebellion in Yiinnan. From the late fifteenth century 
on, supreme commanders were delegated with increasing frequency. 
Although some became more or less permanent fixtures of the government 
like the grand coordinators, most had short-term appointments. Their terri- 
torial jurisdictions were sometimes so extensive as to include five provinces. 
An official was once thus delegated to be supreme commander of Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Fukien, Hu-kuang, and the Southern Metropolitan Area; another 
once supervised Shensi, Shansi, Honan, Hu-kuang, and Szechwan simulta- 
neously. Frequently, a supreme commander was concurrently grand coordi- 
nator of one of the provinces or other territories under his supervisory 
jurisdiction.''® 

As in the case of grand coordinators, supreme commanders had substantive 
appointments in regular administrative agencies at the capital. Usually, they 
were nominally ministers of war and concurrent censors-in-chief. The full 
designation of a supreme commander might bea very complex one: for exam- 
ple, minister of war and concurrently censor-in-chief, supreme commander 
of military affairs in Kwangtung and K wangsi, concurrently controlling mili- 
tary rations, additionally in charge of salt regulations, concurrently grand 
coordinator of Kwangtung. During the last two decades of the dynasty 
supreme commanders proliferated remarkably. : 

Once all these sorts of coordinating offices evolved, provincial government 
was dominated by a grand coordinator, the military problems of multiprovin- 
cial areas were overseen by supreme commanders, and the central government 
was dominated by grand secretaries. All, though nominally ad hoc assignees 
outside the regular governmental structure, were, in fact, the chief executives 
and decision-makers at all levels of government. 


The hierarchy of the general administration 


The personal staff of Ming emperors consisted in large part of eunuch atten- 
dants. In theory, however, the emperor’s highest-level counselors of state 
were dignitaries known collectively as the three dukes (san Rung) and three soli- 
taries (san kx). Their traditional titles were grand preceptor (#’ai-shih), grand 


118 A complete list of supreme commander positions is given in MS, 73, pp. 1773-5. Cf. TMHT, 209, 
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mentor (#ai-fu), grand guardian (f’ai-pao), junior preceptor (shao-shih), junior 
mentor (shao-f#), and junior guardian (shao-pao). A second tier of such digni- 
taries was associated with the heir apparent: they included the grand preceptor 
of the heir apparent (#ai-tzu f'ai-shib), and so on; thirteenth at the end of the 
list was the adviser to the heir apparent (#’ai-‘xu pin-k’0). All these were consid- 
ered regular substantive appointments, carrying ranks from 1a to 3a; but, in 
fact, the titles were used solely as honorific supplementary designations con- 
ferring extra prestige and compensation on such functioning appointees as 
grand secretaries. 

After the first decade of the dynasty, when grand councilors (ch’eng-hsiang, 
hsiang-kuo, or tsai-hsiang), rank 1a, presided over a metropolitan Secretariat 
(chung-shu sheng) as more or less de facto prime ministers, Ming emperors gra- 
dually came to deal with the officialdom at large through a less formal 
body. The grand secretariat (nei-ko), and its contingent of grand secretaries 
(ta hstieh-shih) gradually became what might be thought of as a collective of 
chiefs of staff for the emperor. As the grand secretariat became an ever 
more substantive institution, it gathered into its organization groups of 
clerical aides known collectively as drafters (chung-shu she-jen), all of rank 
7b."'? Those most directly under the control of the grand secretaries were 
organized in two sections (fang) named after the types of documents with 
which they dealt (ao-ch’ih fang and chih-ch’ih fang). Others, who worked 
with the grand secretaries in a Central Drafting Office (chang-shu k’0), were 
technically members of the Hanlin Academy. Still others, considered more 
directly under the emperor’s personal control, were organized in an East 
Section (¢ung-fang) serving in the Hall of Literary Culture (wen-hua ten) and 
a West Section (Asi-fang) serving in the Hall of Military Glory (wa-ying 
tien). The latter group eventually became a palace publishing establishment 
whose palace editions of imperially sponsored works are renowned exam- 
ples of the printer’s art. 

Another agency that was a relatively autonomous part of the emperor’s staff 
was the Seals Office (shang-pao ssu), headed by a Chief Minister (ch’ing), rank 
5a. This agency collaborated closely with a parallel eunuch agency in main- 
taining, issuing, and supervising all uses of the numerous great state seals 
that were treasured as symbols of imperial authority, and without which no 
imperial order was valid.**° 

Under the supervision of the Secretariat’s executive officials until 1380, and 
subsequently, under the looser coordination of the grand secretariat, routine 
nonmilitary business of the Ming government was managed primarily by 


119 MS, 73, pp. 1780-81. 120 MS, 74, pp. 1803—05. 
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the six ministries at the central government level, by provincial administration 
commissions at the provincial level, and by prefectures, subprefectures, and 
counties at regional and local levels. 

The six ministries were the Ministries of Personnel (/7-px), of Revenue (Ay-. 

_ px), of Rites (4-px), of War (ping-px), of Justice (Asing-px), and of Works 
(Aung-px). Each was headed by a minister (shang-shu, rank 3a until 1380, then 
2a) aided by a vice minister (shth-/ang), rank 3a. The detailed work of the min- 
istries was carried on by either four or thirteen constituent bureaus (¢h’ing-/i 
ss#), each staffed by one or more directors (/ang-chung), rank 5a, vice directors 

_ytan-wai lang), rank 5b, and secretaries (chu-shih), rank 6a. For internal adminis- 
tration, each ministry had a General Services Office (ssv-wu fing) headed by 
two office managers (ss#-wx), rank 9b; and the Ministries of Revenue and Jus- 
tice, in addition, each had a Records Office (chao-mo so) staffed by record keep- 
ers (chao-mo), tank 8a, and proofreaders (chien-chiao), rank 9a. Each ministry 
also had a clerical staff of sub-official functionaries varying from 43 (Person- 
nel) to 187 (Justice)."*" Some ministries directly controlled separate but sub- 
ordinate agencies, and some also supervised related but not directly 
subordinate agencies. 

The Ministry of Personnel was in general charge of the appointments, 
merit ratings, promotions, demotions, leaves, retirements, and honors of all 
civil officials and sub-official functionaries.'** These responsibilities were 
divided among four Bureaus: of Appointments (wen-hsiian ch’ing-li ssu), of 
Honors (_yen-feng ch’ing-li ssu), of Records (chi-hstin ch’ ing-li ssu), and of Evalua- 
tions (&’ao-kung ch’ing-li ssu). So important were personnel procedures that 
the minister of personnel was generally recognized as the doyen of the various 
ministers. 

The Ministry of Revenue was responsible for the census of population and 
of cultivated lands, the assessment and collection of taxes, and the handling 
of government revenues.'*? Within this ministry responsibilities were dele- 
gated, not on the basis of functional specializations, as in the Ministry of Per- 
sonnel, but on the basis of territorial jurisdictions. There were thirteen 
bureaus, each bearing the name of one province [Ssw-ch’uan (Szechwan) 
ch’ing-li ssu, for example], which carried on all ministry business related to 
that province. Prescribed segments of the metropolitan areas around Peking 
and Nanking were assigned arbitrarily to various bureaus, in addition to 
their regular provincial jurisdictions. Within each bureau, however, there 
was a functional differentiation of responsibilities among four sections: a Sta- 
tistics Section (min-k’0), a General Accounts Section (¢#-chih k’0), a Special 


121 For authorized staffs of subofficial functionaries, see TMHT, 7. 
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Accounts Section (chin-k’o), and a Granaries Section (és’ang-k’0). The state 
fiscal administration, dominated by the Ministry of Revenue, is discussed in 
detail elsewhere in this volume."** 

Directly subordinate to the Ministry of Revenue were a Supervisorate of 
Paper Money ( pao-ch’ao ¢’i-chii ssu), a Currency Supply Service (ch’ao-chih chi), 
a Plate Engraving Service (_yin-ch’ao chi), and many granaries (¢s’ang) and 
storehouses (&’x). Also directly attached to the ministry were twelve domestic 
Customs Houses (ch’ao-kuan), which collected transit fees on all private ship- 
ping that utilized the Grand Canal. These fees provided the central govern- 
ment one category of revenues that did not pass through the hands of 
provincial authorities. 

The Ministry of Rites was concerned with state ceremonies, rituals, and 
sacrifices; administration of the civil service recruitment examinations; and 
the reception of envoys from tributary states.'*’ Like the Ministry of Person- 
nel, it had four functionally differentiated bureaus: a Bureau of Ceremonies 
(i-chih ch’ing-li ssu), of Sacrifices (tz’u-chi ch’ ing-Hi ssu), of Receptions (chu-k’o 
ch’ing-li ssu), and of Provisions (ching-shan ch’ing-li ssu). Directly subordinate to 
the ministry were a Messenger Office (hsing-jen ssu), a Seals Service (chu-yin 
ch), and a Music Office (chiao-fang ssu). 

Closely related and indirectly subordinate to the Ministry of Rites were sev- 
eral service and ceremonial agencies. One of the most important of these 
was the Court of Imperial Sacrifices (#a1-ch’ ang ssu), in general charge of sacri- 
ficial rites and music, under a chief minister (c#’ ing), rank 3a.'*° Directly subor- 
dinate to the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, in turn, were a Translators 
Institute (ss4-2 Ruan), which dealt with communications to and from tributary 
states, and an Imperial Music Office (shen-yiieh kuan).'*” 

Two other large, specialized agencies were also under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Rites: the Court of Imperial Entertainments (Auang-/u ssu), which 
provided and served the delicacies and drinks required for sacrifices, ceremo- 
nial banquets, and similar events; and the Court of State Ceremonial (hung-/u 
ssu), which was responsible for the ritual aspects of all state functions. Each 
was directed by a chief minister (ch’ing), rank 3b and 4a, respectively.'** 


124 See chapter 2. 

125 MS, 72, pp. 1743-530. Ming foreign relations are discussed in detail in chapters 4-7 of this volume. 

126 MS, 74, pp. 1795-98. 

127 MS, 74, pp. 1797-98, 1817-18; Lu Wei-chi, Ss i kuan tse li (ca. 1613; rpt. Kyoto, 1928); Norman 
Wild, “‘Materials for the Study of the Ssu I Kuan,” Bulletin of the School of Oriental and A frican Studies, 
London University, No. 11 (1943-46), pp. 617-40; and Paul Pelliot, “Le Sseu-yi-kouan et le 
Houei-t’ong-kouan,” T’oung Pao, Vol. 38 (1948), pp. 207-90. Until 1496, the Translators Institute 
was directly controlled by the Hanlin Academy. 
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The Ministry of Rites was also responsible for the regulation of the Bud- 
dhist and Taoist priesthoods, through a Central Buddhist Registry (seng-/y 
ssw) and a Central Taoist Registry (¢ao-/u ssu) in the capital. The state recog- 
nized and assigned to these two agencies two Buddhist Patriarchs (shan-shib) 
and two Taoist Patriarchs (cheng-7), giving them nominal 6a civil service 
rank without stipends. The registries were required to see that all Buddhist 
and Taoist priests in the empire were regularly examined and certified."*? 

The Ministry of War was responsible for military administration in gen- 
eral — the appointments, promotions, and demotions of military personnel; 
the maintenance of military installations, equipment, and weapons; the opera- 
tion of the empire’s postal system; strategic planning; and all other military 
matters that were not in the nature of active training or direct field command. 
It had four functionally differentiated bureaus: a Bureau of Military Appoint- 
ments (wu-hsan ch’ing-i ssu), of Operations (chib-fang ch’ ing-li ssa), of Equipment 
and Communications (ch’e-chia ch’ing-li ssu), and of Provisions (wu-k’x ch’ing-li 
ssu).'3° Directly subordinate to the ministry was an Interpreters Institute 
(bui-t’ung Ruan), which was actually a state hostelry for envoys from tributary 
states.'?* Under the ministry’s indirect supervision was a Court of the Imperial 
Stud (#'ai-p’u ssa) that directed a number of horse pasturages throughout the 
empire and had branches (Asing ?’ai-p’u ss) in Shansi and Shensi, and in the 
frontier areas of Kansu and Liaotung.’>* Also under the supervision of the 
ministry were four Pasturage Offices (_y#an-ma ssu) — one in the Northern 
Metropolitan Area, one in Liaotung, and two in Kansu — with functions 
comparable to, and perhaps overlapping, those of the Branch Courts of the 
Imperial Stud."*? 

The Ministry of Justice supervised judicial and penal processes.'** Until 
1390 it was divided into four functionally differentiated bureaus, but there- 
after it was organized on the pattern of the Ministry of Revenue, with thirteen 
bureaus, one for each province. It worked closely with, but had no jursidic- 
tion over, the Censorate and the Court of Judicial Review. 

The Ministry of Works was in charge of government construction projects, 
the conscription of artisans and laborers for periodic labor service, the manu- 
facture of government equipment, the maintenance of waterways and roads, 
the standardization of weights and measures, and the exploitation of moun- ° 
tains, lakes, rivers, marshes, and other areas considered to be public lands 
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and resources.'** It had four bureaus: a Bureau of Construction (_ying-shan 
ch’ing-li ssu), of Forestry and Crafts (ys#-heng ch’ing-li ssu), of Irrigation and 
Transportation (ta-shui ch’ing-li ssu), and a State Farms Bureau (/4n-t’ien 
ch’ing-li ssn). In addition, it had a large variety of subsidiary warehouses, supply 
agencies, and factories (for textiles, metalwork, leatherwork, saddlery, paints, 
and the like), a Metropolitan Coinage Service ( pao-ytian chi), and numerous 
Offices of Produce Levies (ch’ou-fen chi) scattered throughout the empire. 
The Offices of Produce Levies, which were originally attached to the Ministry 
of Revenues but which were transferred in 1471 to the Ministry of Works, 
levied a tax, normally in kind, on all forest products, which contributed 
toward the shipbuilding needs of the ministry. 

These functioning administrative agencies in the central government were 
complemented by several autonomous service agencies. One of the most 
important of these was the Hanlin Academy (han-/in yiian), under a chancellor 
(Astieh-shih), rank 5a, which provided literary, editorial, and scholarly assis- 
tance of all kinds to the emperor and the court.'** Its.personnel drafted and 
polished the more ceremonial sorts of proclamations and other state docu- 
ments, compiled imperially sponsored histories and other works, read and 
explained the classics and histories to the emperor, and participated in state 
ceremonies and to some extent in governmental deliberations. Its personnel 
included academician readers-in-waiting (shih-tu hsiieh- shih), academician expo- 
sitors-in-waiting (shib-chiang hsiieh-shih), erudites of the Five Classics (wa-ching 
po-shib), and a special group of historiographers (shih-kuan). As has been 
seen, the top three metropolitan graduates in the civil service recruitment 
examinations were normally appointed as historiographers in the Hanlin 
Academy, where they began to be groomed for future service in the grand 
secretariat, and other new metropolitan graduates were often assigned as 
observers (Auan-cheng) with the title of Hanlin bachelors (sha chi-shih). 

Service agencies also included a Directorate of Astronomy (ch’in-?’ien chien), 
which conducted astronomical observations, issued weather forecasts, inter- 
preted irregular natural phenomena, and fixed the annual calendar; a Directo- 
rate of Imperial Parks (shang-/in_yiian chien), in control of parks, gardens, and 
the imperial menagerie in the capital; and an Imperial Academy of Medicine 
(?’ai-i ytian)."*” 

The Directorate of Education (Aso-tzu chien), which previously has been 
referred to repeatedly in connection with recruitment, established educational 
policy for all state-supported schools and, in addition, was itself a functioning 
center of instruction and study with a schedule of regular examinations for 
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its students (chien-sheng). Its head was a chancellor (chi-chiz), rank 4b. He was 
assisted by a director of studies (ss#-yeh), rank 6a. There were a Disciplinary 
Office (sheng-ch’ien t’ing), an Office of Erudites (po-shzh fing), and six colleges 
(fang) with a total of thirty-two instructors (cha-chiao), rank 8b, instructors 
second-class (bs#ieh-cheng), rank 9a, and instructors third-class (Asiieh-/u), rank 
9b. The Directorate was commonly known as the National University (#’a7- 
hsiieb).13° 

All these central government agencies, except the grand secretariat and the 
Central Drafting Office associated with it, had skeletal duplicates at the auxili- 
ary capital, Nanking, after 1420; these had some administrative functions per- 
taining to the Southern Metropolitan Area. 

General administration at the provincial level was originally the responsi- 
bility of branch secretariats (Asing chung-shu sheng) in each province. These 
were organized on the pattern of the metropolitan Secretariat except that 
they had no grand councilors. Rather, each branch secretariat was headed by 
a manager of governmental affairs ( p’ing-chang cheng-shih), rank 1b. The branch 
secretariats were replaced in 1376 with provincial administration commissions 
(ch’eng-hstian pu-cheng ssu, commonly abbreviated to pu-cheng ss), each headed 
by two administration commissioners ( pa-cheng shih), rank 2b, The nomencla- 
ture was intended to suggest, even more clearly than branch secretariats, 
that these were agencies set up on an ad hoc basis by the central government; 
but in fact the new commissions became quite permanent. The staff included 
a variable number of administration vice commissioners (¢s’an-cheng), rank 
3b, and assistant administration commissioners (¢s’an-7), rank 3b; a registry 
(ching-i ss) with a registrar (ching-li), rank Gb, and an office manager (tu- 
shih), rank 7b; a Records Office (chao-mo so) with a record keeper (chao-mo), 
rank 8b, and a proofreader (chien-chiao), rank ga; an Office of the Judicial Secre- 
tary (4-wen so) headed by a judicial secretary (4-wen), rank 6b, a Prison (ssu-ya 
ss) headed by a warder (ss4-y#), rank gb; a storehouse (4’#), a granary (¢s’ang), 

_and a service agency (ch#) for building maintenance, each under a commis- 
sioner-in-chief (¢a-shth), rank gb; and variable numbers of subofficial function- 
aries. 

Eventually under the supervision of grand coordinators (Asin-fu) and 
supreme commanders (¢sang-ta), and always under the watchful eye of a regio- 
nal inspector detached from the metropolitan Censorate, the provincial 
administration commission’ *? was in charge of general civil administration 
in its province. It was responsible for the census of population and lands, 
tax assessments and collections, disbursements, personnel evaluations, cere- 
monial observances, construction, water control, the flow of correspondence 
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between the central government and local agencies, and so on. To facilitate its 
coordinating role between the central government and the local agencies, its 
clerical staff was grouped into six sections (¢s’ae) named after the six ministries, 
each handling matters relevant to the appropriate ministry. (Clerical staffs 
down to the county level were similarly organized.) For detailed supervision 
of the activities of lesser administrative units, the provincial administration 
commissions delegated some of their authority to branch offices (fen-ssx), 
each with an administration vice commissioner or an assistant administration 
commissioner in charge. The jurisdiction of each branch office was called cir- 
cuit (#0), and the man in charge was referred to as a circuit intendant (¢ao- 
ai). There were many different kinds of circuits, varying from province to 
province. Some had territorial jurisdictions; that is, they exercised all the 
powers of the provincial administration commission within limited geogra- 
phical areas. Others had functional jurisdictions; that is, the geographical 
spheres of their authority were unlimited, coterminous with the province 
itself, but their authority was limited to specific functions. Inasmuch as the 
metropolitan areas surrounding Peking and Nanking lacked provincial 
administration commissions, those in the adjacent provinces, through branch 
offices, shared among them the provincial-level supervision of the metropoli- 
tan areas. 

Each province included from three to eight general administration circuits 
(fen-shou tao), each designated by the name of the geographical area to which 
its authority was limited. Thus, for example, the Kiangsi commission had a 
Nan-jui circuit with headquarters at the provincial capital, Nan-ch’ang, in 
north central Kiangsi; a Hu-tung Circuit with headquarters at Kuang-hsin 
in northeast Kiangsi; a Hu-hsi Circuit with headquarters at Lin-chiang in 
west central Kiangsi; a Jao-nan Chiu-chang Circuit at Chiu-chang at the 
north central edge of Kiangsi; and a Kan-nan Circuit with headquarters at 
Nan-an in far southwestern Kiangsi. These offices were responsible for the 
close general supervision of the prefectures in their areas. 

As for circuits with functional jurisdictions, each province had a tax inten- 
dant circuit (¢#-Hang tao), and some had census intendant circuits (¢#-ts’e tao). 
With great variations from province to province and from time to time, 
there were also circuit intendants who supervised postal services, irrigation, 
grain storage, state farms, and other special government interests. 

The commissioners, vice commissioners, and assistant commissioners of 
the provincial administration commissions shared with their high-ranking 
counterparts in the regional military commissions and the provincial surveil- 
lance commissions the collective designation regional supervisors (fang- 
mien), and shared with their counterparts in the provincial surveillance com- 
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missions alone the additional collective designation provincial intendants 
(chien-ssu). 

Below the provincial level, descending the general administration hierar- 
chy, came prefectures (/#), subprefectures (chou), and counties (Asien). The 
populace made direct contact with the government at the county level. The 
subprefecture,which had direct control over the county forming its seat and 
coordinating control over several other counties, and the prefecture, with jur- 
isdiction over several prefectures (and usually over independent counties as 
well), were largely supervisory in function. ‘*° Officials of all these local agen- 
cies, especially counties, were collectively referred to as ‘“‘the local authorities” 
(_ya-ssh). 

The prefecture was administered by a prefect (chth-fu), rank 4a, with the aid 
of variable numbers of vice prefects (’ung-chib), rank 5a, and assistant prefects 
(?ung-p’an), rank Ga, and a judge (#’#i-kuan), rank 7a. The prefect was in general 
charge of all administrative affairs in his territory, but took action on impor- 
tant matters only with the consent of the provincial authorities. 

The prefectures at Peking (Shun-t’ien fu) and at Nanking (Ying-t’ien fu) 
were distinguished with special nomenclature. Each had one prefectural gov- 
emor (fu-yin), rank 3a, one vice governor (_fu-ch’eng), rank ga, one vice prefect 
(chih-chung), tank 5a, from three to six assistant prefects (/’ang-p’an), rank 6a, 
and one judge (#’#/-kuan), rank 6b. Each of the capital cities was divided, for 
police purposes, into five wards (ch’eng), and each of these had a Warden’s 
Office ( ping-ma chih-hui ssn) responsible for providing police patrols and fire 
watchers. ‘*" 

The sub-prefecture was normally an intermediary supervisory agency 
between the prefecture and its counties. Each had a subprefectural magistrate 
(chib-chou), rank 5b, and variable numbers of vice magistrates (/’ung-chin), 
rank 6b, and assistant magistrates ( p’an-kuan), rank 7b.'** 

The county, the basic unit of administration, was staffed by one county 
magistrate (chih-hsien), rank 7a, one vice magistrate (bsten-ch’eng), rank 8a, and 
one assistant magistrate (chv-px), rank 9a. The county magistrate and his staff 
were charged with assessing and collecting local taxes, providing residents 
for state-requisitioned labor services, supervising care of the aged and indi- 
gent, performing state-sanctioned sacrifices and other ceremonies, keeping 
the peace, and administering justice. County magistrates were popularly 
known as “‘father-and-mother officials” (f#-mu Ruan), a term reflecting the 
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unlimited extent of their authority and also the benevolence that was expected 
to characterize their contacts with the populace.'* 

Coexisting with this hierarchy of what might be called “line” administra- 
tive agencies were many other agencies with highly specialized administrative 
or service functions. These included the Branch Courts of the Imperial Stud 
and the Pasturage Offices supervised by the Ministry of War, the domestic 
Customs Houses supervised by the Ministry of Revenue, and the Offices of 
Produce Levies supervised by the Ministry of Works. In addition, there 
were six Salt Distribution Commissions (44 chuan-yiin-yen shib-ssu) with a total 
of fourteen branches (/fen-ssu), seven Salt Distribution Supervisorates (_yen- 
k’o t’i-chti ssu), four Horse Trading Offices (ch’a-ma ssu) in the far west, which 
traded tea to tribes beyond the borders in exchange for horses, and thirteen 
Iron Smelting Offices (/’zeh-yeh so). Three Maritime Trade Supervisorates 
(shih-po ¢’i-chii ssu), which controlled tributary trade with overseas nations 
and came under the control of eunuchs delegated from the imperial palace 
early in the dynasty, were located at Ch’iian-chou in Fukien, Ming-chou 
(Ningpo) in Chekiang, and Kuang-chou (Canton) in Kwangtung.'“* 

At the local level there were swarms of small, specialized agencies over 
which county magistrates had some supervisory authority. These included 
Police Offices (hsiin-chien ssn), Postal Relay Stations (7), Transport Offices (¢z- 
_ytin so), Commercial Tax Offices (called Astian-k’o ssu and other names, often 
with branches), Fishing Tax Offices (Ho-p’ossu), Tea and Salt Control Stations 
( p’é-yenso), granaries (ts’ang), storehouses (&’#), and manufactories (¢sao-chi).'*’ 

In all local units there were also agencies that were subject to the central 
registries at the capital which supervised the local Buddhist and Taoist priest- 
hoods. These were the Prefectural Buddhist Registries (seng-kang ssu), Sub- 
prefectural Buddhist Registries (seng-cheng ss#), County Buddhist Registries 
(seng-hui ssu), Prefectural Taoist Registries (¢a0-chi ssa), Sub-prefectural Taoist 
Registries (tao-cheng ssu), and County Taoist Registries (#20-hui ssu).'4° 

In all local units there were three types of schools: medical schools (¢-Astieh), 
yin-yang schools (yzn-yang hsiieh) for training in geomancy, and Confucian 
schools (_ja-hstieh).'*7 Only the Confucian Schools were of significance in gov- 
ernment, and they alone were subsidized by the state. There was one Confu- 
cian school at each prefectural seat, at each sub-prefectural seat, and at each 
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county seat. In each school there was one instructor (chiao-shou in the prefec- 
ture, Asiieh-cheng in the sub-prefecture, and chiao-y# in the county) and from 
two to four assistant instructors (Aséin-tao). 

Below the county level, the imperial government had contacts with the 
majority of the people, rural and urban, through organizations called com- 
munities (4), which were held responsible for maintaining local order, 
adjudicating local disputes, fostering morality and religion, establishing and 
maintaining such essential communal services as irrigation and elementary 
schooling, and for carrying out the laws in general. The theoretical ideal was 
that 110 neighboring households should be designated a community and the 
ten most prosperous households in it should provide a community head (4- 
chang) in rotation once each decade. The other hundred households were 
divided into ten tithings (chia), in each of which, one household was designated 
to provide a tithing head (chia-shon) who represented his group of families to 
the community head. During the middle years of the Ming dynasty, some com- 
munities were redesignated security groups (pao), but the so-called /i-chia and 
pao-chia systems of local organization worked in essentially the same ways. 

One responsibility the community heads bore was to collect local land 
taxes. Into the sixteenth century, these were delivered, not to county officials, 
but to specially designated tax captains (/iang-chang). A tax captain was selected 
from one of the prosperous households. He representated several commu- 
nities in an area from which approximately 10,000 bushels of tax grain were 
due annually. It was the responsibility of the tax captain to deliver his 
10,000 bushels annually to his county magistrate, or directly to the capital, 
or to specified state granaries that were scattered throughout the empire. As 
the population grew, as society became more diversified, and as the state fiscal 
system became more monetized, the burden on tax captains became too com- 
plex and heavy. In the sixteenth century they gradually disappeared from 
the local scene; hired agents of county magistrates were then relied on to col- 
lect taxes from community heads or directly from individual households. 
This violated the intention of the founding emperor, who wanted localities 
to govern themselves as far as possible and, at times, even forbade district 
magistrates to tour and inspect their jurisdictions.'** 


The surveillance and judicial hierarchy 


Several categories of surveillance agencies were independent of the basic 
administrative hierarchy of the central government and the provinces. 
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Added to these agencies, the central government included a special autono- 
mous Court of Judicial Review. 

Traditionally, surveillance functions involved both active and passive 
watchfulness over all civil and military activities by several kinds of officials 
generically called surveillance officials (ch’a-kuan). These officials were 
expected to take no more active a role in government than to recommend 
deserving personnel and, more important, to impeach personnel who failed 
in their duties, abused their authority, or were generally unsuitable for service. 
Complementing them were remonstrance officials (chien-kuan) of various 
sorts, who had the prescribed functions of watching over the conduct of the 
emperor and denouncing his errors. This division of functions was done 
away with by the Yiian dynasty, which concentrated both surveillance and 
remonstrance functions in its Censorate (ya#-shih fai), traditionally the 
supreme surveillance organ. The Ming dynasty resurrected the traditional 
Bureau of Remonstrance (chien-yiian) for a brief period in the 1380s,'*? but, 
in general, perpetuated the Yiian system. In a strictly organizational sense, 
therefore, the Ming ruler, like the Yiian rulers, concentrated attention on 
the impeachment of unworthy officials while deemphasizing remonstrance 
directed at emperors, an approach which tended to contribute to the growth 
of imperial autocracy.’*° 

The top-level surveillance agency, paralleling the six ministries and the five 
Chief Military Commissions in the forefront of the central government, was 
the Censorate.'*’ At the beginning of the dynasty this institution bore a tradi- 
tional name which literally means “pavilion of censors” (ya-shih fai) and 
included in its staff two censors-in-chief (y#-shth ta-fu), rank 1b, two vice cen- 
sors-in-chief (y#-shih chung-ch’eng), rank 2a, and various other personnel with 
traditional titles including associate censors (shih _y#-shih), secretarial censors 
(chih-shu shih yi-shih), palace censors (tien-chung shih yi-shih), and a group of 
investigating censors (chien-ch’a_yii-shih) organized in a subsection called the 
investigation bureau (ch’a-yian). There were no branch censorates (Asing yi- 
shih 'ai) of the Yiian type outside the capital. 

Following the abolition of the Secretariat in 1380, the Censorate underwent 
a thorough reorganization but survived as the only top-level agency of the 
central government whose authority had not been permanently fragmented. 
It emerged with a new designation literally meaning “chief investigation (or 
surveillance) bureau” (4a ch’a-yiian). At its head were two censors-in-chief (¢# 


149 MS, 74, pp- 1805-07. 
150 The most thorough study of both surveillance and remonstrance functions in Ming times is Hucker, 
The censorial system of Ming China. 
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_yé-shih), rank 2a, assisted by two vice censors-in-chief (fu ta y#-shih), rank 3a, 
and four assistant censors-in-chief (ch’ien tu y#-shib), rank 4a. The headquarters 
staff included a Registry (ching-li ssu), a General Services Office (ssa-wa f’ing), 
a Records Office (chao-mo so), and a Prison (ss-yti ssv). The Censorate’s princi- 
pal subordinates were 110 investigating censors (chien-ch’a yti-shih), rank 7a, 
who were organized in Circuits (a0) named after each of the provinces. 
Despite being named for provinces, the Circuits were not dispersed geogra- 
phically about the empire; they were merely subsections of the Censorate, all 
based in the capital. Collectively, the Circuits were commonly known by the 
old term Investigation Bureau (ch’a-yian). 

Perhaps no other agency of the Ming government was expected to engage 
in activities as far-reaching as those prescribed for the Censorate. It was 
charged with keeping all personnel and operations of the governmental appa- 
ratus (whether the court, the civil hierarchy, or the military hierarchy) under 
surveillance, and with requesting, or directly instituting, preventive, correc- 
tive, and punitive measures when they seemed warranted. The various desig- 
nations given the cénsors reflected the broad scope of censorial 
responsibilities. They were, perhaps, most commonly called “the ears and 
eyes of the emperor” (/’ien-tzu erh-mu), or the variant form, “ear-and-eye offh- 
cials” (erh-mu kuan). The censors’ combined function as remonstrators was 
suggested by the designation “‘straight pointers” (chih-chih). They and the 
supervising secretaries were called “speaking officials” or “critics” (_yen- 
Ruan), and “the avenues of criticism”’ (yen-/a). Censors and officials of the pro- 
vincial surveillance commissions were known collectively as “guardians of 
the customs and fundamental laws” (feng-hsien kuan ot simply feng-hsien). The 
term, “the three judicial offices” (san fa-ssu), used to refer to the Censorate, 
the Ministry of Justice, and the Court of Judicial Review, suggested their 
judicial functions. 

Investigating censors carried out censorial surveillance over the vast gov- 
ernmental mechanism. Although normal career members of the civil service, 
and thus subject to merit evaluations by their Censorate supervisors, the 
investigating censors were, in large measure, independent agents, having 
direct access to the emperor and being primarily responsible to him. They 
received both regular and irregular commissions or duty assignments that 
entrusted to them specified functional or geographical jurisdictions. The 
most important of the censorial commissions was that of regional inspector 
(Astin-an). Regional inspectors were general field representatives of the Censo- 
rate, and, in an important sense, of the emperor. One was assigned to every 
province. In addition, there were two in the Northern Metropolitan Area, 
three in the Southern Metropolitan Area, and one in each of three northern 
frontier zones: Liaotung, Kansu, and Hsiian-Ta (that is, Hsiian-fu and Ta- 
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t’ung). Each regional inspector was assigned to an area for only one year, dur- 
ing which time, he was expected to visit every locality in his jurisdiction. He 
interviewed and checked the trial records of prisoners, inspected all agencies 
of local government, observed conditions among the people, freely interro- 
gated officials and commoners alike, accepted complaints and petitions from 
the people, had access to all government records, and advised, admonished, 
or commended local authorities as he saw fit. He had the power to impeach 
anyone in a memorial sent directly to the throne, and he freely submitted to 
the throne proposals for new governmental policies or criticisms of existing 
ones. In minor matters, he could, on his own initiative, instruct local officials 
to undertake, cease, or modify particular activities and he was empowered 
to inflict bodily punishment on low-ranking officials and functionaries with- 
out awaiting trial or approval. He was consulted on all major policy matters 
by the regular provincial authorities, and he engaged in joint deliberations 
with the grand coordinator in his area. A regional inspector’s prestige was 
enormous. 

Other censorial commissions involved more limited functions. Local areas 
were regularly visited by troop-purifying (ch’ing-/i chiin-wu or simply ch’ ing- 
chiin) censors, who observed general conditions of military service and, in par- 
ticular, investigated the processes of recruitment and the recovery of deser- 
ters. There were also record-checking (shua-chiian) censors, who exhaustively 
inspected the files in government agencies to see that business had been con- 
ducted properly and without delay; salt-control (Asén-yen) censors, who 
watched for evidence of salt smuggling and for maladministration of the 
state salt monopoly; and many others. When military campaigns were under- 
taken, censors were commissioned to keep watch over all aspects of military 
operations (chien-chiin) and to submit independent reports of successes or fail- 
ures to the throne. Quite irregularly, censors were also sent out into the pro- 
vinces to supervise famine relief or rehabilitation after floods or locust 
infestations, to conduct special judicial investigations or trials, and for what- 
ever other purposes emperors might wish to use them. 

Investigating censors who were not touring on such commissions at a 
given moment worked in the circuit offices of the Censorate at the capital, 
routinely reviewing the records of judicial cases forwarded from provincial 
surveillance commissions and imposing an elaborate complex of audits and 
inspections on all governmental agencies in the capital. They participated in 
all court audiences and policy deliberations and took part in the personnel 
evaluation procedures of the Ministry of Personnel. 

Supplementing the surveillance thus provided by the Censorate was sur- 
veillance of a more specialized kind provided by supervising secretaries (chi- 
shih-chung), rank 7b, who were organized in six cooperating, but mutually- 
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independent, Offices of Scrutiny (4’0) at the capital.'** In T’ang and Sung 
times, supervising secretaries had been members of the Chancellery (men-hsia 
sheng). The Yiian rulers had deprived supervising secretaries of censorial func- 
tions and made them imperial diarists. The Ming dynasty restored their cen- 
sorial functions and, not having a Chancellery, gave them an autonomous 
place in the central government. 

The six offices of scrutiny were paired with the six ministries in the govern- 
mental structure and, accordingly, were designated as the Office of Scrutiny 
for Personnel (/:-k’0). They were not subordinate to, or in any organizational 
way affiliated with, the ministries. Neither were they organizationally 
affiliated with the Censorate. Not only were the six offices of scrutiny indepen- 
dent of all other agencies; each individually was an independent unit. The 
offices of scrutiny had no coordinating supervisors. Each office had one 
chief supervising secretary (ta chi-shih-chung), rank 7a, and each had a left and 
a right supervising secretary (ts0, yu chi-shih-chung), rank 7b, in addition to 
ordinary supervising secretaries, whose number varied between four and 
eight. 

Like investigating censors, supervising secretaries had low rank but great 
prestige and authority. Their influence derived in part from their participation 
in some surveillance functions, especially when they were sent by emperors 
on special investigatory missions. Their influence principally derived from 
their control over the flow of documents in the central government, and 
their exercise of a special veto power (feng-po or k’0-ts’an) over state docu- 
ments. Each office of scrutiny was particularly responsible for overseeing 
the flow of documents to and from its corresponding ministry. All memorials 
submitted to the throne, through either the Office of Transmission or the 
eunuch-staffed palace secretariat (wen-shu fang), seem to have been available in 
duplicate for scrutiny by the supervising secretaries. When imperial orders 
in response to such memorials were issued from the palace, they were deliv- 
ered to supervising secretaries designated in rotation as recipients of edicts. 
They, in turn, notified all appropriate ministries, which copied out edicts call- 
ing on them for action or for deliberation and response. The offices of scrutiny 
kept logs of the edicts transmitted to them, and set a deadline for each docu- 
ment before which a ministry had to report, or submit the results of its delib- 
erations, as the situation demanded. At any point in this process, 
supervising secretaries had the right to intervene by vetoing a memorial, an 
edict, or a ministerial report, either because it was not in the prescribed form 
or on the basis that it was inappropriate or unwise in substance. Such vetoes 
meant that the originator had to reconsider his document. Yet, supervising 
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secretaries could not arbitrarily persist in overruling the considered judgment 
of a memorialist or the emperor. In some instances, supervising secretaries 
merely edited and rephrased those documents they considered unsuitable. 

In addition to this most important function, supervising secretaries partici- 
pated in court audiences and in many policy deliberations, submitted remon- 
strances against unwise acts or policies, and cooperated with the Censorate 
in a variety of ways. Their relationship with censors was so close that Ming 
documents repeatedly use the collective designation offices of scrutiny and cir- 
cuits (4’0-420). 

Another agency that had surveillance, veto authority, and autonomous sta- 
tus in the central government was the Office of Transmission (#ung-cheng 
ss#). This was headed by a transmission commissioner (#’ung-cheng shih), rank 
3a, assisted by left and right vice commissioners (tso, yu ¢’ung-cheng), rank 4a, 
and a left and right assistant commissioner (¢s’an-7), rank 5a. The office was 
served by a Registry (ching-/i ssu) staffed by a registrar (ching-/), rank 7a, and 
an administrative clerk (chih-shih), rank 8a. The principal functions of the 
office were to accept memorials addressed to the throne, register digests of 
them, receive and take note of responses from the palace, and send them to 
the offices of scrutiny for notification of the appropriate ministries. 

From its origin in 1370, until 1377, this office was named the ch’a-yen ssu, 
which can be roughly translated as the “office for the scrutiny of memorials,” 
aname that suggests a clear relationship with the tradition of surveillance off- 
cials. From 1379, until perhaps as late as 1393, supervising secretaries were 
attached to this office’s staff, and, even thereafter, this office was authorized, 
as were the supervising secretaries, to veto memorials. Especially in the early 
decades of the dynasty, before the grand secretariat developed and before 
the eunuch-staffed palace secretariat became important, the Office of Trans- 
mission was an influential agency. The transmission commissioner was 
referred to as “the throat and tongue” (4ou-she) of the emperor. Although 
the office’s prestige waned through the 1400s, the transmission commissioner 
was still considered one of the nine chief ministers (chin ch’ing), a generic 
term for officials regularly summoned to court for deliberations on important 
matters; the group also included the heads of the ministries, the Censorate, 
and the Court of Judicial Review.'*? 

At the provincial level, in addition to regional inspectors and other dele- 
gates from the Censorate, surveillance was provided by Provincial Surveil- 
lance Commissions (/7-Asing an-ch’a ssu or simply an-ch’a ssu)."°* These 
agencies were established in each province alongside the provincial adminis- 
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tration commission and the regional military commission. Comparable agen- 
cies in the Yuan governmental structure had been directly subordinate to 
the Censorate. This was not the case in Ming times, but there was a very 
close functional relationship — so close that the provincial surveillance com- 
missions were commonly referred to collectively as “the outer Censorate” 
(wat-t’ai). 

Each commission had a surveillance commissioner (an-ch’a shih), rank 3a, 
assisted by variable numbers of surveillance vice commissioners (/#-shih), 
rank 4a, and assistant surveillance commissioners (ch’ien-shih), rank 5a. The 
vice commissioners and assistant commissioners, like their counterparts in 
the provincial administration commissions, were in charge of branch offices 
(fen-ssu), each with a prescribed geographic or functional jurisdiction called 
a circuit (¢ao). In each province there were from three to nine general surveil- 
lance circuits (fen-hstin tao), from two to seven record checking circuits (shua- 
chiian tao), and from one to twelve military: defense circuits (ping-pei tao) or 
coastal defense circuits (Aai-fang tao), all designated according to their geogra- 
phical locations. In addition, with few variations, each province had one edu- 
cation intendant circuit (/’7-¢u hsiieh tao), one troop purification circuit (ch’ing- 
chiin tao), and one postal service circuit (¢-ch’uan tao). As in the case of the pro- 
vincial administration commissions, the surveillance commissions of adjacent 
provinces had some branch offices with jurisdiction over segments of the 
metropolitan areas. 

In general, the provincial surveillance commissions were required to main- 
tain surveillance over all local government personnel, taking whatever disci- 
plinary action was called for to uphold government morale and to relieve 
the people of bureaucratic corruption and oppression. In many ways their 
work duplicated or supported that of regional inspectors and other delegates 
from the Censorate at the capital, with whom they were expected to coop- 
erate. In addition to exercising such censorial functions, they played a direct 
role in judicial administration. They supervised the handling of litigations 
by the local magistrates and served as courts of appeal. Moreover, whenever 
important affairs were to be dealt with, the surveillance commissioners joined 
with the administration commissioners and the military commissioners to 
form a kind of provincial deliberative council. With the institution of grand 
coordinators and supreme commanders and the ever-expanding activities of 
censors in local areas, it appears that the non-judicial functions of the surveil- 
lance commissions declined in importance and that their judicial functions 
gained in importance. But their censorial functions did not completely wither 
away. In particular, the military defense intendants, who were charged with 
censorial supervision of all local defense activities, steadily became more influ- 
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ential and eventually, late in the dynasty, became so numerous it was said that 
they “overflowed the empire.”’*’ 

In most respects, the Ming governmental system did not give a special 
autonomous status to the judiciary. Every local magistrate was chief justice 
of his territory, and judicial matters were handled as merely one aspect of gen- 
eral administration. Most judicial sentences, however, had to be ratified by 
successive reviews at higher levels of the administrative hierarchy. The 
heavier the sentence, the higher the authority needed for ratification; death 
sentences required ratification by the emperor. Normal procedure called for 
trial records to be regularly sent to the local provincial administration com- 
mission for review, and then to the Ministry of Justice in the capital. But 
cases originating in the local military units took another route. They went 
through the regional military commissions to the chief military commissions 
at the capital. And cases originating in provincial surveillance commissions, 
or appealed to them, were sent for review to the Censorate.’ eS 

Beyond this level of judicial review, there was an autonomous agency in the 
capital called the Court of Judicial Review (¢a-/ ssu), under a chief minister 
(ch’ing), rank 3a, which contained two courts of review (ssu), one of the left 
and one of the right. This provided a final check, short of imperial review, 
on the propriety of judicial findings and sentences.'*’ Case records approved 
by the Ministry of Justice, the chief military commissions, and the Censorate 
were all submitted to the Court of Judicial Review. In all cases except those 
involving death sentences, the Court of Judicial Review was apparently 
empowered to issue a certificate of ratification, whereupon the case was 
referred back to the appropriate punitive authority, ordinarily the magistrate 
who originally handled the case. If the Court of Judicial Review found evi- 
dence of injustice, it was empowered to return a case forthwith to the original 
magistrate for retrial, or to transfer it to a different magistrate for retrial, or 
to request that it be referred to a deliberative assembly of capital officials, or 
in the last resort to request a decision by the emperor. 

The Censorate, the offices of scrutiny, the Office of Transmission, and the 
Court of Judicial Review were all duplicated in skeletal form at Nanking 
after 1420, but appointments to such agencies at Nanking were mostly sin- 
ecures. 


155 MS, 75, p. 1845. The military defense circuits in existence in the late sixteenth century are listed in 
TMHT, 128. 

156 For detailed information on Ming judicial practices, see MS, 93-95, and TMHT, 160-79. Cf. chapter 
3 of this volume, on Ming law. 
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The military hierarchy 


The Ming military system consisted of two organizational hierarchies, an 
administrative one and a tactical one. Both administrative and technical mili- 
tary establishments existed throughout the empire, but they were naturally 
concentrated in areas with the greatest military needs, in particular, along 
the seacoasts and the inland frontiers. 


The administrative hierarchy 


The basic military administration hierarchy culminated in the five chief mili- 
tary commissions (wa-chiin tu-tu fu) in the central government,'® paralleling 
the six ministries and the Censorate. Originally, as in the case of the Secretar- 
iat, there was a unitary Bureau of Military Affairs (shx-mi yan). This was 
early transformed into a unitary Chief Military Commission (a tu-tu fu), but 
that, in turn, was fragmented into five organs of equal rank in 1380, when 
the Secretariat superstructure was done away with. 

Each of the chief military commissions was headed by unprescribed num- 
bers of commissioners-in-chief (¢#-t#), rank 1a, vice commissioners-in-chief 
(ta-tu P'ung-chih), rank 1b, and assistant commissioners-in-chief (ta-tu ch’ien- 
shih), tank 2a. The various levels of military commissioners-in-chief were all 
normally members of the nobility bearing the titles of duke, marquis, or 
earl. Collectively referred to as the five commissions (wu-fu), these organs 
had arbitrarily defined geographical jurisdictions (originally not even contig- 
uous) within which they supervised the activities of all military units. They 
were concerned with the specialized ‘“‘professional”’ aspects of military admin- 
istration, whereas the Ministry of War dealt with problems of personnel, sup- 
ply, and the like. In respect of field operations, the commissioners-in-chief 
controlled tactics, but the Ministry of War determined strategic policies and 
troop dispositions. 

At the provincial level were regional military commissions (44 chth-hui ssu or 
simply tu-ssz),'*? each assigned for supervision to one or another of the chief 
military commissions at the capital. In all, there were sixteen such establish- 
ments from the fifteenth century on: one in each of the thirteen provinces 
and one in each of three vital areas along the northern frontier — in Liaotung, 
at Ta-ning in modern Jehol province, and at Wan-ch’iian in modern Inner 
Mongolia. Besides these, there were five branch regional military commis- 
sions (Asing tu-ssu), one each in Shensi, Shansi, Fukien, Szechwan, and Hu- 
kuang. Each commission or branch commission was directed by a regional 
commissioner (tu chih-hui shih), rank 2a, two vice commissioners (¢# chih-hui 
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t'ung-chib), rank 2b, and four assistant commissioners (44 chih-hui ch’ ien-shib), 
rank 3a. 

On lower levels, the military administration hierarchy basically consisted of 
guards (we?), battalions (ch’sen-hu so), and companies ( po-hu so), each designated 
by its geographical locality. 

Each guard'’® was under the control of one guard commander (chih-hui 
shih), rank 3a, two vice commanders (chih-hui f' ung-chib), rank 3b, and four 
assistant commanders (chih-hui ch’ien-shih), rank 4a. Each guard also had two 
judges (chen-fu), rank 5b, and in each there was a military school (wa-hstieh). 

After 1374, at least in theory, each guard consisted of 5,600 soldiers divided 
equally among five battalions. Each battalion had a battalion commander 
(ch’ien-hu), rank 5a, two vice commanders (fa-ch’ien-hu), rank sb, and two 
judges (chen-fu), rank 6b. The 1,120 soldiers theoretically comprising a batta- 
lion were further divided equally among ten companies, each having a com- 
pany commander (po-hx), rank 6a. Each company’s 112 soldiers included 
the equivalent of modern noncommissioned officers: two platoon comman- 
ders (¢sung-ch’i) each directing five squad commanders (hsiao-ch’i), each of 
whom in turn controlled a squad of ten soldiers.'* There also were indepen- 
dent battalions (shou-yii ch’ien-hu so), organized on the standard pattern, that 
were controlled directly by the regional military commissions and did not 
belong to guards. 

It is reported that there were, in all, 493 guards and 359 independent batta- 
lions in the empire in the early fifteenth century, but the numbers increased 
greatly in the latter years of the dynasty."® 

Within the territory organized into provinces and metropolitan areas, these 
units of military administration existed alongside the units of the civil admin- 
istration hierarchy and did not have any independent territorial jurisdictions. 
Many guards and battalions were actually quartered inside the walls of prefec- 
tural and subprefectural cities or towns. But in the sparsely settled frontier 
regions of the empire, where there were few units of civil administration, ter- 
ritories were commonly organized and governed entirely under the resident 
military units. 

Aside from these units scattered about the empire, there was an awesome 
assemblage of guards, all organized on the pattern just described, in the 
immediate vicinity of Peking. These were Capital Guards (ching-we7), 74 in 
all, of which 33 were further distinguished as Imperial Guards (shang-chth wet 
or ch’ in-chiin wei) and were charged with protection of the imperial palace." 
Most important among these was the Imperial Bodyguard, literally called 
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the “embroidered uniform guard” (chin-i wei). This guard cooperated with 
eunuchs of the Eastern Depot and Western Depot in secret service activities; 
its officers exercised almost unlimited police and judicial authority, and its 
prison (chen-fu ssu, commonly called chao-yii) was a feared torture chamber. 
Commissions in the Imperial Bodyguard also provided sinecures for various 
palace hangers-on and favorites, including court painters. None of the Imper- 
ial Guards was under the jurisdiction of the chief military commissions, and 
fifteen other Capital Guards were similarly independent, being under direct 
command of the emperor. 

Nanking, the auxiliary capital after 1420, had another large concentration 
of Capital Guards, forty-nine in all, of which seventeen were designated 
Imperial Guards. All these were subordinate to the five auxiliary chief military 
commissions of Nanking. Actual military control at Nanking was vested in 
three specially designated dignitaries. One was the Grand Commandant 
(shou-pet), a title normally granted to a duke, marquis, or ear! (but often to a 
eunuch instead), who was always appointed as a personal agent of the 
emperor. Associated with him was a vice commandant (hsieh-t’ ung shou-pei), 
usually a marquis or earl. Third in the Nanking triumvirate was a grand adju- 
tant (¢s’an-tsan chi-wx), a title conferred regularly on the Nanking minister of 
war.'°4 

Special military arrangements were also made for the two other, “honori- 
fic” capitals of the Ming dynasty — Chung-tu, the ancestral home of the 
founding emperor, and Hsing-tu, the family home of the Chia-ching emperor 
(x. 1521-66). Each had a special regency (/iu-shou ssu) to oversee the guard 
units assigned to the ancestral tombs of the imperial family in its area, inde- 
pendent of any regional military commission but under the supervision of 
one of the chief military commissions at Peking.*® 

Other units in a special category were the Escort Guards (by-wei) and the 
Ceremonial Guards (é-wei) that were part of the entourages of imperial 
princes. Although some training was accomplished in the local guard garri- 
sons, tactical training was specially undertaken in three training divisions 
(ying) at Peking, one of which was charged with training in firearms. At 
times, the number of training divisions was increased to include integrated 
divisions (¢’aan-ying) and other special organizations. Troops from guards 
throughout the empire were regularly rotated to the training divisions or to 
their counterparts at Nanking and served, while there, as a sort of combat- 
ready reserve. However, as we have seen, the training divisions system dete- 
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riorated greatly in the late 1400s and, during the last half of the dynasty, such 
troops served mainly as construction gangs." 


The tactical hierarchy 


In the Ming system, there was no body of regular combat troops separate 
from the garrison forces of the guards, battalions, and companies. When cam- 
paigns were undertaken, high-ranking officers or nobles holding appoint- 
ments in the chief military commissions were specially designated to lead 
them as generals (chiang-chin) or generals-in-chief (ta chiang-chiin), and troops 
were transferred to the field commands out of appropriate local guards, or 
out of the training divisions at the capital. When a campaign ended, the gen- 
eral or general-in-chief surrendered his temporary tactical command, and the 
troops returned to their normal garrison duties. 

There were also relatively permanent tactical commands, especially along 
the northern frontier, where constant defensive vigilance was required. 
There were walled places (ch’eng), forts (pao), stockades (chai), ports (kang), 
passes (4’0u or kuan), and other strategic locations that required permanent 
defense arrangements. Troops from nearby guard garrisons were detached 
in rotation to man such defense positions, where they were commanded by 
specially delegated officers. 

Officers on campaigns, or in command of permanent defense positions, 
were on relatively temporary assignments; they held rank-titles or substan- 
tive appointments somewhere in the regular hierarchy of the military 
administration.'*’ Those who directed tactical dispositions and operations 
in a large area were commonly called regional commanders (tsung-ping 
kuan) or grand defenders (chen-shox). Some were additionally entitled general. 
Officers who controlled smaller areas were called regional vice commanders 
(fu tsung-ping kuan) ot assistant regional commanders (¢s’an-chiang). Each 
regional commander also normally controlled a mobile corps commander 
(ya-chi chiang-chiin). The titles of lesser tactical officers included commandant 
(shou-pei), supervisor (¢’/-tiao Ruan), and many others. During the early 
years of the dynasty, almost all major tactical commands were given to 
nobles or other high-ranking officers of the chief military commissions, 
but, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the number of tactical 
commands grew so large that such positions were regularly given to 
lower-ranking military officers. It was not uncommon for favored eunuchs 
to be so honored, and such commands were occasionally even given to 
civil officials. In any event, the general principle was that soldiers on tactical 
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assignments were commanded by officers other than those who supervised 
them in their garrisons. At times, there were efforts to change this pattern, 
as, for example, when integrated divisions were created at Peking after the 
T’u-mu débacle of 1449. These were troops that served under the same 
commanders whether in training or on campaign. 

In the mature Ming system, almost every province had a regional comman- 
der to supervise the tactical use of soldiers who, in their garrisons, were 
under the supervision of regional military commissions. There were other 
regional commanders as well, most notably in charge of the nine defense 
areas along the Great Wall frontier. However, after the development of 
grand coordinators and supreme commanders in the fifteenth century, all tac- 
tical commanders in the military service generally came under the supervision 
of these high-ranking civil service dignitaries. 


THE QUALITY OF MING GOVERNANCE 


Many of the ways in which the Ming government actually operated have been 
suggested in the preceding parts of this chapter, and others are dealt with in 
following chapters on Ming law and fiscal administration. How the govern- 
ment reacted, or failed to react, to particular problems, crises, and challenges 
is also covered in detail in the narratives of Volume 7. 

How effective government was at any time in China’s imperial history is 
very difficult to assess. The most detailed evidence is almost always found in 
administrative regulations and other kinds of documents that reflect the inter- 
ests of the ruling class and which principally show how government was sup~ 
posed to work, rather than how it really worked. Most traditional histories, 
biographies, and other official or unofficial materials share the same bias. Fic- 
tion, a source from which one might hope to get glimpses of actuality, tends 
overwhelmingly to be written by cynical members or hangers-on of the 
same class. All these materials reveal ineptitude, corruption, and incredibly 
inefficient bureaucratism in Ming times. Fiction, in particular, portrays 
Ming government as a morass of arrogance, cupidity, hypocrisy, cowardice, 
and, at best, high-principled ineffectiveness. "68 However, the sources also 
reveal efforts to solve difficult problems in sensible ways, innumerable acts 
of dedication and martyrdom, and many innovative institutional arrange- 
ments. 


168 A good example of the fictional view of Ming government is one of China’s most famous novels — 
Chin P’ing Mei, a tale of romance and rascality among the elite, heavily dosed with pornography, 
which was issued anonymously in the late sixteenth century. Itis available in several English transla- 
tions and is widely known by the English title The Golden Lotus. 
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From the first reign to the last, Ming officials readily complained to emper- 
ors about shortcomings in government and were frequently subject to furious 
reactions. The repeated general complaint in the middle and late Ming periods 
was that emperors or their agents were not adhering to the fundamental 
laws and ancestral instructions of the founding emperor. This was ironic in 
the extreme, for no other native ruler in China’s imperial history was as con- 
temptuous, distrustful, and cruel in his dealings with his officials — especially 
his civil officials — as the Hung-wu emperor. His monstrous purges of offi- 
cials, most notably in the cases stemming from his disillusionment with 
grand councilor Hu Wei-yung and general Lan Yii, and his related rearrange- 
ments of the governmental structure, were calculated to intimidate, if not ter- 
rorize, all his servitors, and to establish his solitary grasp on the handles of 
governmental power, and, in addition, to prevent any subsequent changes 
that might threaten the autocratic power of his successors. 

Most of the Hung-wu emperor’s animosity toward officialdom he justified, 
not without reason, on the basis that civil officials mistreated the common 
people. He tirelessly lectured his officials, his nobles, and his close relatives 
on the principles of personal integrity and benevolent government found in 
the Analects of Confucius.'©° Yet, from the point of view of relations between 
the ruler and his ministers, he can only be judged to have reversed the dynastic 
cycle from “‘good first emperor” to “bad last emperor” by which Chinese 
have traditionally explained their political history. By almost any standard, 
he was a “‘bad first emperor” of the worst sort; and the shadow he cast over 
the rest of Ming history was probably the most baleful aspect of Ming govern- 
ance. 

As virtually all historians since the fall of the Ming dynasty have insisted, 
the eventual decline and collapse of the dynasty resulted from the Hung-wu 
emperor’s abolition of the Secretariat’s superstructure in 1380, coupled with 
his demand that his successors must promptly put to death anyone who 
dared propose re-establishing a grand councilorship or indeed anything 
resembling a prime ministership. After his time, rulers and officials alike 
were caught in a trap of his making: the government could work effectively 
only under a strong ruler. Since the abilities and inclinations of later Ming 
emperors inevitably fluctuated, it was left to others to wield imperial authority 


169 It was in character, however, for the Hung-wu emperor to dislike Confucius’s anti-authontarian 
ancient follower, Mencius. He thought Mencius was disrespectful to rulers and said that if Mencius 
were still alive he would have to be punished severely. In 1394, he created a special board of scholars 
to edit Mencius’s writings, deleting those passages that disparaged the position of rulers and those 
that urged ministers to remonstrate against rulers’ errors. In all, eighty-five passages were struck 
out. The ernasculated edition that resulted was printed and circulated for use in schools. See Wu 
Han, Chy Yiian-chang chuan, pp. 148-49. 
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when emperors were too young, too innocent, or too inattentive to do so. In 
the governmental system of the middle and late Ming periods, the only 
“others” who were positioned to act in this fashion were palace eunuchs or 
grand secretaries from the Hanlin Academy, and what might be called the 
constitutional measures and pronouncements of the founder forbade them 
to act in such fashion. A succession of dictatorial eunuchs, beginning with 
Wang Chen in the 1440s, and of dominating senior grand secretaries, begin- 
ning with Yang T’ing-ho in the early 1500s, all consequently provoked fac- 
tional disputes that seriously disrupted governance. These disputes 
culminated in the Tung-lin and Wei Chung-hsien débacles of the 1620s (see 
Volume 7, Chapters 9, and 10).*7° 

The only fair judgment, in the end, must take into account the historical 
fact that the Ming dynasty endured for more than two and a half centu- 
ries — busy times of population growth, urban growth, agrarian and mercan- 
tile expansion, monetization and inflation, and the influx of intriguing new 
things and ideas from early modern Europe. It survived domestic insurrec- 
tions, an aborted attempt to incorporate Annam (Vietnam) into the empire, 
humiliations by coastal raiders from Japan, a costly war with the Japanese in 
Korea, and repeated incursions by the Mongols. The dynasty’s emperors 
may indeed have been brutal, tyrannical, capricious, inattentive, or just sim- 
pleminded and degenerate. (This was more often the case than not, to be 
sure.) Many aspects of their government may seem, in retrospect, unworkable 
or self-defeating. But the fact remains that the government served the dynas- 
ty’s and China’s interests by helping to preserve the state through a very 
long and troublesome period. 

In short, the truth of the matter seems to be that most Ming emperors were 
less than admirable rulers and that Ming officials included both rascals and 
worthies in full measure. Many Ming Chinese may well have wished for 
more enlightened rulers and more uniformly effective officials. Still, for all 
its faults, when compared to contemporary governments in other major socie- 
ties, the Ming government apparently puta light burden on ordinary Chinese. 
It can hardly be supposed that Ming Chinese could have envisioned a more 
satisfactory institutional system. Hence, considering how it maintained its 
power and sustained its subjects both morally and materially, the Ming gov- 
ernment probably deserves to be reckoned, on balance, the most successful 
major government in the world in its time. 


170 On the Tung-lin group and Wei Chung-hsien, see Mote and Twitchett, The Cambridge History of 
China, Vol. 7, pp. 532-50; 596-99. 
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THE MING FISCAL ADMINISTRATION 


INTRODUCTION 


Many characteristic features of Ming fiscal administration trace their origins 
to the first Ming emperor’s peculiar concept of government. In 1380, the 
office of the prime minister was abolished, never to be revived. Henceforth, 
the emperor acted as his own chief executive officer. After a series of bloody 
purges that lasted from 1376 to 1396, the bureaucracy was virtually reduced 
to a huge clerical pool, subservient to the sovereign but not empowered to 
make important decisions. The new system that the first emperor had created 
called for an omnipresent ruler who exercised personal control over a popula- 
tion officially reported at close to sixty million. The civil government func- 
tioned as not much more than a transmitter of imperial wishes. 

The situation at the local level was the reverse of the situation at the top of 
the administrative hierarchy. Villages were organized into self-governing 
communities. The basis for these group associations was not civil law, but 
Confucian morality. With intra-community litigations settled by imperial 
adjudication and unruly persons punished by their own elders, local commu- 
nities needed little official supervision. In fact, the first Ming emperor even 
refused to allow his governmental functionaries to enter rural areas. This 
organizational scheme reveals a curious amalgam of arbitrary, autocratic 
rules and idealistic notions. Such an administrative system was basically 
unsound. The success of its operation relied more on the ideological cohesion 
and administrative discipline that bound the governing as well as the gov- 
erned than on official administrative procedures. The first Ming emperor, in 
fact, ran his administration by cowing his subjects with brutal and arbitrary 
punishments on the one hand and moral exhortations on the other. 

Because this political structure was unprecedented in the history of imperial 
China, the financial establishment that supported it could not be designed 
on the basis of historical precedents. Despite certain superficial similarities 
to fiscal organizations of previous dynasties in Chinese history, the Ming fiscal 
system operated differently from its inception. 

106 
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THE FORMATION OF THE MING FISCAL SYSTEM 


The first emperor’ credo: frugality and sirmplicity 


The political order that the first Ming emperor established had no provisions 
for change. Creative solutions to administrative dilemmas were not even 
expected. The first Ming emperor used his despotic power to regulate his 
empire closely so that it retained its simple agrarian economy. Agricultural 
production was of paramount interest to the state; other economic activities 
were not taken seriously. Frugality was supposed to be practiced by everyone 
from the monarch down to his lowliest subject. This obsession with stringent 
economies, of course, affected the provisions for administrative overhead as 
well. The entire civil service employed less than 8,000 persons. All were 
paid minimal or nominal salaries. The fiscal structure was monolithic. No dis- 
tinction was made between imperial revenue and local revenue. All provincial 
and local officials acted simultaneously as regional treasurers of the crown. 
Palace expenditures were not separated from state expenditures. All materials 
and goods that arrived at the capital were turned over to government ware- 
houses within the palace compound which were under the supervision of 
the emperor. Despite the large palace staff, no specialized ministry in charge 
of the imperial household was ever established. The army maintained no 
logistical support organizations independent of the civil government. 

Taxes were low. Land was taxed at about 3 percent of the total yield. 
Almost all the tax proceeds were collected in kind. Delivery of these commod- 
ities was, by and large, performed by the general population. To avoid estab- 
lishing service facilities, such deliveries were always made to the lowest 
administrative level possible. State incomes and expenditures were then 
matched item by item and cancelled by delivering the income from one 
place to meet the expenditures of another. The creation of intermediate depots 
and distribution centers was avoided. This practice resulted in numerous 
short supply lines criss-crossing the empire; tax revenue was disbursed before 
it was consolidated. The Ministry of Revenue functioned more as a general 
accounting office than as an operating agency. When the bookkeeping grew 
to a fantastic scale, a reorganization of the government’s supply logistics 
became a matter of necessity. 

Consistent with his sense of good government, the first Ming emperor 
avoided involvement in foreign wars. The army was ordered to produce at 
least a part of its own food through military farming. The government also 
defrayed many expenditures with paper currency. Thus, during the first 
emperor’s reign, the imperial granaries always had a surplus, despite his rather 
low level of taxation. In 1385, he had already ordered that stone tablets, on 
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which the regional tax quotas were inscribed, be erected within the Ministry 
of Revenue’s office compound. The underlying thought was that a budgetary 
ceiling that applied to all echelons of the government and all territorial units 
could be indefinitely maintained. On several occasions, the emperor warned 
his officials that anyone who dared to suggest that state revenues should be 
increased would be treated as a public enemy. 


Cheng-tsu: expansion without organization 


After Ch’eng-tsu usurped the throne in 1402, he found T’ai-tsu’s fiscal struc- 
ture unsuitable for his purposes. Austerity had never been one of his concerns. 
The invasion of Annam, and the repeated expeditions to the Mongolian 
steppe, required vast amounts of military supplies. The construction of the 
Grand Canal and the palace complex in Peking, along with Cheng Ho’s 
voyages, called for additional materials and manpower. The fragmented sys- 
tem of revenue allocation put in place by the first emperor could not keep 
pace with his grandiose schemes. The first emperor’s budgetary ceilings 
could only have frustrated his expansionist policies. If Ch’eng-tsu had, upon 
his accession, totally revised the empire’s fiscal structure, Chinese history dur- 
ing the following centuries might have taken a considerably different course; 
but he did not. 

Ch’eng-tsu’s annals have been thoroughly expurgated by imperial histor- 
ians to make him appear as a benevolent ruler. His fiscal records have never 
been published, but a rough estimate would put his expenditures at two or 
three times the average levels for the first emperor’s reign. 

Indeed, Ch’eng-tsu circulated more paper money and demanded more 
grain production from his army units; but those measures alone could never 
have solved his fiscal problems. Although the details are not clear, the scat- 
tered evidence in many contemporary sources, when put together, suggests 
that taxation under the third emperor of the Ming was basically carried out 
by means of requisitions. Nominally, the tax rates were never increased; 
there were even select reductions. Yet, the service obligations of the populace 
were greatly extended. Tax-payers in the Yangtze delta were ordered to deli- 
ver their grain payments to Peking, which was over 1,000 miles away. Even 
when the army transportation corps took over some of the deliveries after 
the Grand Canal was opened for traffic, the surcharges collected from the tax- 
payers to cover the transportation costs equalled or exceeded the basic tax pay- 
ments. Statute laborers who normally had been required to perform unpaid 
services for thirty days a year were forced to work for considerably longer per- 
iods, sometimes for over a year. Furthermore, during the early Ming, surplus 
commodities in government granaries were not sold in the marketplace. 
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They were distributed to pay for the materials and labor submitted by the 
populace beyond the statutory limits of taxation. The procedure was called 
“local procurement.” Under Ch’eng-tsu, such orders were commonly exe- 
cuted. The compensation rendered for such goods comprised only a fraction 
of the actual market price. 

Such practices undermined the tax system. While ostensibly retaining the 
first emperor’s fixed quotas for state income, extraordinary demands were 
placed on all fiscal units. The extra financial burden was not apportioned 
according to any plan, but was distributed on the basis of uncoordinated 
local ad hoc décisions. Doubtless those who were least able to resist the 
extra impositions had to pay the most. Also, under Ch’eng-tsu, the secret 
police became more active; they were always ready to arrest those who 
grumbled about over-taxation. A prefect in the Southern Metropolitan 
Region who remonstrated to the throne against this excessive taxation was 
arrested by order of the emperor; he eventually died in Peking. Minister of 
revenue Hsia Yuian-chi, who was as close to the sovereign as anyone could 
be, tried to dissuade him from continuing his incessant military campaigns 
for fiscal reasons. Hsia was imprisoned for over three years for his efforts. 
Not until the Yung-Lo emperor’s death in 1424 did he regain his freedom. 
When Jen-tsung acceded to the throne in that year, his general remisson of 
taxes can be seen asa virtual apology for the oppressive tax policies of the pre- 
vious reign. He noted in this decree that many fathers had sold their daughters 
and husbands their wives to meet their tax and service obligations to the 
government." 


The compromise and concession 


Morally and practically, such fiscal irresponsibility could not have been con- 
tinued much longer. In the next decade Ch’eng-tsu’s successors quietly 
retreated from his policies of unrestrained spending. Special concessions 
were made to mitigate the grievances of the general public. Yet, while those 
measures were taken, the financial organization of the founding emperor, 
which had been designed to suit his own peculiar vision of the social order 
and which now had little relevance to social and economic conditions in the 
empire, was never reconstructed. Later emperors could not escape being criti- 
cized for their lack of imagination in fiscal affairs, but the opportunity to intro- 
duce fundamental fiscal reforms may already have been permanently 
foreclosed. 


1 MSL, Jen-tsung Shib-lu, 1A, pp. 15-17. 
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When conducting his bloody assizes, T’ai-tsu had seen to it that the most 
prominent regional landholders were destroyed. Historians have been able 
to cite the Ho family in Kwangtung, the Hua family in Chekiang, and the 
Shen’s, the Mo’s, and the Chao’s in the Southern Metropolitan Region as 
the most celebrated of his victims. Other affluent households liquidated at 
his command were reported to have been “countless.”” The most fertile 
farm land in the Yangtze delta was “‘confiscated”’ by the emperor on the 
grounds that the local population had supported his political enemy. The 
remaining substantial landowners were drafted by the dynastic founder to 
provide unpaid services to the government. The sovereign kept a list of 
these households; at times he summoned the heads of such households to an 
imperial audience and lectured them. The younger members of the families 
were drafted as clerks, but, in reality, they were kept as hostages of a sort. 
Throughout T’ai-tsu’s reign, the rural elite, represented by 14,341 households 
that held 700 mu of land or more, were altogether cowed by the power of 
the throne.’ 

Ch’eng-tsu, preoccupied with his construction projects and military cam- 
paigns, failed to exercise the same vigilance over local elites. In the last years 
of his reign, a new gentry class already appeared in the lower Yangtze region. 
They not only refused to provide additional services to the state, but they 
also kept their regular taxes in arrears. The properties that had been confis- 
cated under T’ai-tsu and made over into official lands had never been placed 
under strict governmental supervision; they were bought and sold at will by 
the users. The rent due to the government and the ordinary land taxes were 
likewise transferred under private agreements without regard to the category 
of land being sold or bought. The effect of tax delinquency was cumulative: 
by 1430 the unpaid taxes in many districts exceeded three years’ taxes. 

Asa part of his general policy of reconciliation, Hstian-tsung, Ch’eng-tsu’s 
grandson, decided to yield to public sentiment rather than to punish the tax 
delinquents. Tax quotas were somewhat reduced in those districts where 
taxes in arrears were highest. Newly appointed governors, invested with dis- 
cretionary powers, were instructed to solve regional problems and, at the 
same time, to cultivate the good will of the populace. Most typical of these 
governors was Chou Ch’en, a pliable official assigned to the lower Yangtze 
region, which was the most important source of revenue for the empire. 
Reversing Cheng-tsu’s method, Chou permitted reductions of tax collection. 


2 Wu Han, Chw Yédan-chang chuan (Shanghai, 1949), p. 138. Liang Fang-chung, Ming-tai Liang chang chib tu 
(Shanghai, 1957), p. 21. 
3 MSL, Tai-tsu shib-lu, 179, p- 2794; 252, p- 3643. 
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Nominally, taxes were collected in full according to the original assessments. 
However, taxpayers in the highest brackets were authorized to substitute sil- 
ver and other commodities for their tax in grain at substantial discounts, 
which usually amounted to more than half the amount assessed. No inquiry 
was made into the status of the confiscated properties. The same discount 
was applied to rents on government estates as well as to taxes on private 
land. The merger of these two rates of taxation was carried out with official 
sanction. There is little doubt that considerable concessions were offered to 
the gentry class. While praised by traditional historians, Chou was criticized 
by his contemporaries. One writer charged him with being “‘indiscriminately 
lenient,” and “serving as a protective umbrella for households of substance.” 
A later imperial instruction also commanded him to give due consideration 
to the financial abilities of individual taxpayers and not to overburden the 
common people.* 

This sequence of events had profound significance for Ming fiscal history. 
It indicated that, by the second quarter of the fifteenth century, the Ming 
court had already lost much of its power to collect the revenues owed because 
of local landholding interests. A tax reduction was easily effected, but a subse- 
quent general tax increase would have been far more difficult to implement. 

In traditional China, basic tax laws were proclaimed by dynastic founders 
and enforced with the sword. An aggressive fiscal policy had a greater chance 
of success during a dynastic turnover than at any other time. Once conditions 
were stable, the population would resist change. The benefits from farm 
income that was lightly taxed seldom went to the primary producers. Because 
farm credit was difficult to secure, the local land tenure system, mortgage 
terms, and usurious interest rates combined to create a set of circumstances 
which made it practically impossible to increase tax rates beyond the existing 
level. This situation had particular relevance for the Ming fiscal administra- 
tion. The dynasty relied on farm income for revenue far more than had been 
the case during the Sung, and even somewhat more than had been the case 
during the late T’ang. The bulk of the tax revenue was expected to be gen- 
erated by the peasantry; tax rates had been fixed at a low level in light of the 
peasantry’s limited ability to pay. 

Although they had been seized with little regard to justice, the confiscated 
properties were utilized to counterbalance the low tax rates set for the general 
population. The government’s inability to maintain the existing rates of taxa- 
tion on those estates indicates how lax its control over local administration 
had become. Such concessions to the southern gentry set a bad precedent. 


4 Lu Jung, Shw-ykan Tsa-chi (1494, rpt. in vols. 131-32 of Ts’uag-shu Chi-ch’eng, Taipei, 1965-66), 5, p. 54. 
MSL, Ying-tsung Shib-In, 116, pp- 2349-50. 
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Koyama Masaki’s study, based on the be/les-/ettres of the early Ming, suggests 
that the new gentry class represented a type of household that was associated 
with those of the scholar-official class who cultivated their land using house- 
hold farm labor.’ The composition of these households was so amorphous, 
and their operation involved so many subtleties, that no effective government 
control over them was possible. 

In brief, both T’ai-tsu and Ch’eng-tsu, relying on the strength of their mili- 
tary Organizations, could have created a more rational government financial 
system and established more effective control over it. But T’ai-tsu endeavored 
to build up an ideal society under his personal rule, and Ch’eng-tsu put instant 
grandeur ahead of organization. At the very beginning of the dynasty, T’ai- 
tsu elected to establish a narrow and rigid basis for taxation, a skeletal admin- 
istrative staff, anda policy of noninterference in the administration of rural vil- 
lages. Unless a subsequent emperor decided to reconquer his own realm, he 
would find broad and general institutional reform practically beyond his 
means. The government simply had not developed sufficient organizational 
strength to regenerate or reorganize itself. The despotic power of the throne 
remained unchallengeable in certain areas: in personnel management within 
the government; in handing down judicial decisions; and in commandeering 
public revenue for private expenses. But such despotic power could not be 
easily used to implement changes in the rate and structure of taxation, which 
required much broader organizational and technical support. The Ming sys- 
tem lacked such support. 


The fiscal situation after 1430 


In the second quarter of the fifteenth century, the Ming fiscal administration 
reached its maturity. Many ad hoc fiscal practices had, by then, become perma- 
nently established. Regional tax quotas proclaimed by T’ai-tsu were retained 
with few readjustments. It remained possible for fiscal units to be decreased 
or increased, but only within narrow limits, and they were never again to be 
so arbitrarily set as they had been during the Yung-lo reign. Control over 
the empire’s fiscal data, including population figures and cultivated acreages, 
became perfunctory; most territorial units simply resubmitted their earlier 
reports as the new returns. Since tax deliveries were largely carried out at the 
lower levels of the government, the capacity at the middle echelon of the fiscal 
administration to deal with logistic matters was never fully developed. Even 
the submission of tax grain through the Grand Canal, called “tribute grain” 


5 Koyama Masaaki, ‘‘Minmatsu Shinsho no daitochi shoyi—-toku ni K6nan deruta chitai 0 chushin to 
shite,” Shigaku zasshi, 66, No. 12 (Dec. 1957), pp. 1029-32. 
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by Western scholars, was carried out by squadrons of army boats that moved 
along the waterway. Fiscal responsibility for the cargo in transit rested with 
the junior officers commanding such boats and was never integrated into 
the responsibilities of an office at a higher level. Most of the tax revenues, 
fixed by permanent or semi-permanent delivery schedules, was committed, 
largely for regular administrative expenses, before it was collected. There 
was little likelihood that the empire’s financial resources could be used to 
implement a new policy. By the late fifteenth century, emperors gradually 
withdrew from public affairs; they seemed to be more concerned with their 
gracious living arrangements inside the palace. Even disagreements between 
the emperor and the courtiers on strictly public issues became rare, since © 
neither had the capacity to innovate. Only in the sixteenth century, owing 
to the gradual commutation of tax and service obligations into silver and to 
a spate of military crises, were the dynasty’s fiscal arrangements slightly 
modified. 

The numerous charges of over-taxation by contemporary writers should 
not distract our attention from the fact that the legitimate tax revenues of 
the Ming state were much smaller than those collected under the Sung 
dynasty about 4oo years earlier. However, readjustments of conversion 
rates, the collection of surcharges, and demands for labor services from 
the general population, were actions that created many fiscal irregularities. 
Such irregularities encouraged corruption. In the latter part of the dynasty, 
because state revenues were insufficient to meet the operating expenses of 
the government, tax collections in addition to those normally scheduled 
were, in fact, connived at by local administrators. Poorly managed, such 
extra impositions usually placed the financial burden on the weak and inar- 
ticulate and constituted a retrogressive system of taxation, while, at the 
same time, the revenues collected were hardly sufficient to serve public 
interests. The state, unable to husband the empire’s resources, failed to 
develop an adequate monetary system, to control credit, or to protect prices 
of agricultural goods. Those failures made the level of taxation unbearable 
for some taxpayers. The lack of capital prevented the government from gen- 
erating income from sources other than the taxation of agriculture. For all 
these reasons, the Ming approach to fiscal administration must be seen as a 
long stride backward from the approaches used by such earlier dynasties 
as the T’ang and the Sung. The central government’s lack of operating 
capacity also made its financial system inferior to the Ytian dynasty’s system. 
Technically speaking, the fundamental cause of the failure was not over- 
taxation, but, paradoxically, the under-taxation that had resulted from a 
combination of unique circumstances early in the dynasty. 
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FISCAL ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL PRACTICES 
The emperor as the chief fiscal administrator 


Under the Ming fiscal system, the emperor himself was the sole central author- 
ity administering the empire’s finances. The grand secretaries’ official duties 
were limited to drafting rescripts. Sometimes consulted by the emperor, 
they participated in decision-making, but were not accorded any independent 
power. Throughout the dynasty’s history only a handful of people managed 
to exercise the power reserved to the throne, notably, the grand secretary, 
Chang Chii-cheng, during the reign of Shen-tsung, and the “eunuch dicta- 
tors,” Wang Chen, Liu Chin, and Wei Chung-hsien, respectively, during 
the reigns of Ying-tsung, Wu-tsung, and Hsi-tsung. However, although 
Chang gained his powerful position through an informal arrangement with 
the court, the formality of seeking the sovereign’s approval on major and 
minor matters could not be disputed. The eunuchs, often with the connivance 
of the emperors, violated virtually every fundamental law of the state. All of 
them were condemned later as traitors or charged with conspiracy. It is note- 
worthy that none of these three powerful eunuchs died a natural death, and 
Chang Chii-cheng was disgraced posthumously. In theory, at least, imperial 
power could not be, and never was, delegated. 

The emperor received memorials from a large number of censors, supervis- 
ing secretaries, and ministerial officials, including division heads and section 
chiefs. Suggestions and criticisms concerning fiscal matters could be initiated 
by practically anyone, regardless of his area of specialization and current 
assignment. The sovereign was alsq approached by scores of imperial com- 
missioners, governors and governors-general. Their proposals and requests 
could be handed to the Ministry of Revenue for comment, or when important 
issues were involved, referred to the Conference of Nine Ministers for delib- 
eration, but the final arbiter was always the emperor. 

The policies and proclamations of T’ai-tsu and Ch’eng-tsu were honored 
by their successors as, in Charles Hucker’s words, “a kind of dynastic consti- 
tution.’ Obviously, the inability of later emperors to reform earlier institu- 
tional arrangements reinforced their reverence for the legislation of their 
ancestors. Yet, the established order was not entirely inviolable: from time 
to time, emperors authorized piecemeal revisions of the fiscal system. Steps 
leading to such changes followed a pattern. They usually started with a peti- 
tion from a lower-ranked bureaucrat containing a request for an exception 
intended to apply to those under the jurisdiction of his office alone. The 
emperor’s approval of the request, which, most likely, was granted along 


6 Charles O. Hucker, The Traditional Chinese State in Ming Times, 1268-1644 (Tucson, 1961), p. 78. 
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with other routine matters, then established the required precedent. Sooner or 
later, similar petitions were submitted and approved until the original excep- 
tion to the rule had become a standard practice. Thereafter, no formal petition 
for the exception for another case was required; either an imperial decree 
directed the remaining offices to follow suit, or the rest of the administration 
implemented the reform without explicit approval. This method of accom- 
plishing change meant that a major departure from early Ming practices 
could take as long as several decades to carry out, with the proceedings 
never being fully coordinated or organized. 

On the other hand, the removal of existing restrictions, especially when the 
restrictions could not be effectively enforced, took much less time. A relevant 
example is the way in which permission to use silver as a common medium 
of exchange was allowed. It started with a petition from a prefect from 
Kwangsi; the original proposal applied only to the use of copper coins in pri- 
vate trade. Apparently, the precedent that this request established was quickly 
applied to other areas, and soon, the earlier decree proscribing the private cir- 
culation of silver became defunct as well. It is not inaccurate to say that the 
Ming emperors’ decrees sometimes had the same general effect that judiciary 
decisions handed down by a supreme court in the Western world have. 
Despite all its authority, the throne took a passive rather than active role in 
formulating policies and regulating society. 

The palace compound in Peking comprised a huge area in which were 
located dozens of warehouses, depots, and material processing and manufac- 
turing plants. Even though these installations in the capital were primarily 
concemed with supplying the palace, together they formed a service and sup- 
ply center that was undoubtedly the largest of its kind in the world at that 
time. The Court of Imperial Entertainments, for instance, regularly employed 
6,000 to 9,000 cooks. The mechanics of palace supply was a complex story 
in itself. Most of the materials were contributed by districts throughout the 
empire, each of which was apportioned a fixed quota for certain goods in addi- 
tion to the regular land tax, which tax was considered a special type of tribute. 
A portion of the receivables, however, also was derived from the commu- 
tation of land taxes. Two special items, porcelain and imperial satins, were 
manufactured in the southern provinces under the supervision of palace 
eunuchs. Part of the cost incurred by these manufacturing enterprises was 
deducted from the tax quotas of the districts in which they were situated. 
All the manpower required by the palace compound was furnished by regis- 
tered artisans, their unpaid services being considered as their tax obligation 
to the state. The accounts for all these services and supplies were not inte- 
grated into any kind of master account. Depending on their contents, the 
warehouses were designated as “belonging to” various ministries. Actually, 
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however, the ministerial officials only kept the books, while the palace 
eunuchs kept the keys. The final disposition of the inventory was the emper- 
ot’s prerogative. Thus, the emperor also acted as his own chief fiscal adminis- 
trator within the palace compound. 

After 1436, the Ministry of Revenue had annually provided the emperor 
with a cash income of one million taels of silver, called the “gold floral silver” 
(chin-hua yin). This account had been created by partially commuting some 
land taxes normally paid in kind to payment in silver. From this purse, the 
emperor had to pay the army officers in Peking, but not the civil officials, 
nor the army officers outside the capital. The surplus was available for his 
own expenses and was not subject to official audits. This did not mean, how- 
ever, that the emperor’s personal expenditures were not considered part of 
the state’s expenditures. If the emperor so wished, he could, at any time, 
order the Ministry of Revenue to transfer funds from its treasuries to his pri- 
vate treasury in the imperial palace. Such transfers often took place during 
the reigns of Hsien-tsung, Hsiao-tsung, Shih-tsung and Shen-tsung. 

Palace expenditures under the Ming grew over the course of the dynasty; 
but the trend of growth was not steady or unbroken. Usually, upon the acces- 
sion of a new emperor, there was a considerable cutback; however, almost 
without exception, this retrenchment was followed by new waves of increased 
expenses. The palace staff was large. The number of eunuchs on the staff 
from the mid-fifteenth century to mid-sixteenth century fluctuated between 
10,000 tO 30,000 men. One modern scholar claims that by the end of the 
dynasty there were 70,000 eunuchs in service.’? Two sepatate estimates by 
Ming ministerial officials indicated that, by 1600, the routine annual deliveries 
of material to palace warehouses had a value of four to five million taels of sil- 
ver, which figure excludes incidental expenses and the costs of palace con- 
struction.* Even though the picture is incomplete, it seems that at least 20 to 
25 percent of all imperial tax revenues must have been spent within the palace 
compound. 

In view of the relative paucity of state revenues, such prodigious palace 
expenses put fiscal priorities in the wrong order, to say the least. Of course 
the ostentatious luxuriant tastes of the individual emperors were contributing 
factors. Yet, the extravagance of palace life was also closely associated with 
the enormous size of the palace staff and the elaborate sacrificial ceremonies 
conducted by the state, both of which were traditional arrangements based 


7 ‘Ting 1, Ming tai t’e wu cheng chih (Peking, 1950), pp. 22-26. 

8 Sun Ch’eng-tse, Ch’un-ming meng-yii-lu (n.d., mid-seventeenth century; rpt. Nan-hai, 1883; rpt. Hong 
Kong, 1965), 35, p- 21. Feng Ch’i, Tsung-po chi (ed. of ca. 1607, Hishi copy in Naikaku Bunko, 
Tokyo, made by Takeo Hiraoka of Kyoto University, 1975), 51, P- 34- 
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on precedents set before the beginning of the common era. The items cited 
most frequently in lists of goods supplied to the palace compound were tea, 
wax, food, dyes, leather, and cotton cloth, along with the procurement of 
silk fabrics and porcelain mentioned earlier. To give some idea of the scale 
of the palace expenditures, a procurement order for the porcelain could run 
to a quarter million pieces. Serving no functional purpose, the pomp and 
splendor of the court was an endless drain on the economy of the empire. 


The Ministry of Revenue and its rival agencies 


At the beginning of the dynasty, the Ministry of Revenue was organized on 
the basis of T’ang dynasty precedents. It was divided into four functionally 
differentiated departments, in charge of vital fiscal statistics, budgetary con- 
trol, treasury deposits, and granary reserves, respectively. A general affairs 
office was created but later abolished. The system remained in effect until 
1390; in that year the functionally differentiated departments were replaced 
by territorial bureaus. At first, twelve bureaus were created to correspond to 
the twelve existing provinces. Under Ch’eng-tsu, the number of bureaus 
increased to fourteen. After 1436, there were thirteen bureaus. Matters not 
under the jurisdiction of the provinces were parceled out and arbitrarily 
assigned to various bureaus. Only in 1575 were matters concerning the 
Northern and Southern Metropolitan Regions, the salt monopoly, inland cus- 
toms stations, the granaries on the Grand Canal, and imperial stables and pas- 
tures, placed under the Fukien, Szechwan, Shantung, Yunnan, Kwangsi, 
and Kweichow bureaus respectively. The extra assignments balanced each 
bureau’s volume of office work. 

The reorganization of 1390 had great significance for Chinese fiscal history. 
It reflected T’ai-tsu’s approach to governmental finance, which emphasized 
regional tax quotas, lateral business transactions at lower levels, and the omis- 
sion of fiscal planning at the top. Under normal circumstances, incomes and 
expenditures were managed according to established precedents; the revenue 
deliveries were expected to be automatic. The main function of the Ministry 
of Revenue was to see that scheduled deliveries were made promptly. Only 
when circumstances required would the ministry recommend that the 
emperor sanction minor readjustments in the supply procedure, further com- 
mutation of tax payments to silver, and revisions of the commutation rates. 
These measures were used to establish small cash income accounts that were 
allocated to meet some special need. 

The minister of revenue, therefore, was not a policy maker. He had no 
executive officer, no comptroller, and no chief statistician. He himself served 
in those capacities under the emperor. The office organization provided him 
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with two vice-ministers. One of the vice-ministers was customarily appointed 
superintendent of imperial granaries around the capital. This vice-minister 
maintained a separate office and reported directly to the emperor. The T’ai- 
ts’ang Treasury, which, after its establishment in 1442, handled all the silver 
bullion of the ministry, was also under his supervision. The other vice-minis- 
ter was usually given a field assignment: commissioner in charge of the 
Grand Canal, for example, or superintendent of military supplies to Man- 
churia, and was thus usually absent from the office. 

The Ministry of Revenue had no regional offices in the provinces. The 
inland customs stations outside Peking, however, were managed by the min- 
isterial personnel, usually secretaries on temporary leaves of absence from 
one or another of the ministry’s various bureaus. Toward the end of the 
dynasty, vice-ministers were put in charge of services and supplies for field 
armies. Some of these vice-ministers were supernumeraries appointed in 
addition to the two regular vice-ministers. They functioned as imperial com- 
missioners of a sort. Other officials of lesser rank (for example, directors 
and vice directors of territorial bureaus) were likewise dispatched to the fron- 
tier to oversee the logistics of supplying the armies on campaign. For all prac- 
tical purposes, they were on loan from the ministry to the govetnors- 
general on the border. At best, they maintained a close liaison between the 
army command and their office in Peking, but in no significant way did 
these officials extend the ministry’s authority to the provinces or to the bor- 
ders. 

Under the Ming system, the Ministry of War, to a lesser extent, and the 
Ministry of Works, to a greater extent, virtually competed with the Ministry 
of Revenue in the area of fiscal management. This division of authority 
went back to arrangements made during the early years of the dynasty, 
when money was not commonly used to pay taxes. At that time, the land 
taxes in large areas extending over four provinces had been reduced by one- 
half in exchange for stable services provided by select households for the 
upkeep of government horses. When these services were discontinued, how- 
ever, the Ministry of Revenue was not authorized to increase the taxes for 
these areas. Instead, the civilian households who were previously obligated 
to perform these stable services were ordered to deliver payments in silver 
called “‘horse payments” to the Court of the Imperial Stud. This practice 
made half of the regular land taxes in the affected areas collectible by the Min- 
istry of War. 

The Ministry of Works not only collected the forest produce levy of many 
stations and appropriated part of the fish duty, but also requisitioned materials 
and funds from all provinces. In addition, it conscripted statutory labor. 
Skilled labor was levied from those households which were registered as arti- 
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sans, unskilled labor was provided by the general population. Since the com- 
mutation of those obligations in Ming times took place gradually, the Minis- 
try of Works slowly became the recipient of a host of commuted silver 
payments from the provinces. This revenue, which enabled the ministry to 
remain self-sufficient, may be seen as an enormous expense account derived 
directly from taxation. The ministry was thus, in reality, a tax-collecting 
agency that rivaled the Ministry of Revenue. 

The T’ai-ts’ang Treasury, under the Ministry of Revenue, was not a central 
treasury. It was only one of several silver vaults in Peking. Until the end of 
the sixteenth century, it had an annual income of about 4 million taels of sil- 
ver. It exercised no control over the Ch’eng-yin Treasury, which came 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Works. Furthermore, after the 
dual-capital system was put into effect in 1421, the Ministry of Revenue in 
Nanking operated rather autonomously. Even though it carried out certain 
functions, it was by no means a branch office of its counterpart in Peking. 
The Minister of Revenue in the southern capital (Nanking) held the same 
rank as the minister of revenue in the Northern capital (Peking). He also main- 
tained his own granaries, warehouses, and silver vaults and reported directly 
to the emperor. Without an explicit directive from the throne, no surplus 
funds in any treasury could be transferred from one ministry to another. 


Regional administrative agencies 


Local governments were structured either as four-tiered or three-tiered 
administrative hierarchies. The administrative tiers of the four level type 
included the province, prefecture, sub-prefecture, and the county in this des- 
cending order. In the three-tiered structure, a sub-prefecture was directly sub- 
ordinate to the provincial government and the intermediate level of a 
prefecture was omitted, or a county was directly subordinate to a prefecture, 
and the intermediate level of a sub-prefecture was omitted. There were also 
sub-prefectures which, while subordinate to a prefecture, had no counties 
under them. The two metropolitan areas, each the size of a province, had no 
provincial administrations. The prefects and the independent sub-prefects in 
these areas reported directly to the central government. Asa result, the fiscal 
accounts of their districts were placed on the same footing as those of the thir- 
teen provinces and were never consolidated at the intermediate level. 

The organizational principle behind this arrangement was that counties 
comprised the basic tax collecting unit, prefectures the basic tax assessment 
unit, and the provinces, the revenue transit unit. Sub-prefectures either 
broke large prefectures into administratively manageable units or covered ter- 
ritories which had an intermediate level of revenue, but were in areas that 
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were remote or difficult of access. Created to adjust this imbalance, the sub- 
prefecture had no distinctive administrative features of its own. When the 
sub-prefecture was subordinate to a prefecture, it functioned as a branch office 
of the prefect. If it was immediately subordinate to a province, it functioned 
as a prefecture of a minor order.? When a level of government became unne- 
cessary in the chain of command, it was eliminated. Since all the prefectures 
of the two metropolitan areas were close to administrative offices of the north- 
ern and southern capitals, provincial organs were considered superfluous. 

Under this monolithic fiscal structure, there was no great difference 
between the central government and local government. In a sense, all reven- 
ues were imperial incomes. There were no needs of the central government 
that could not be met by provincial and local sources of revenue. Under this 
arrangement, the provincial and local governments had no discretionary 
funds. Any unexpected expenditure connected with the routine and regular 
expense of operating the government could only be paid with public funds 
upon the approval of the emperor, even when the required funds were avail- 
able at local offices. On such occasions, the imperial order not only specified 
the amount to be disbursed, but also the account that was to be debited. So, 
the financial resources of the empire always remained fragmented. No fiscal 
officer at any level could integrate the funds under his control and handle 
them as a consolidated account. 

All territorial units were expected to be self-sufficient; only on rare occa- 
sions were grants-in-aid delivered by adjacent districts at the direction of the 
central government. A consignment of revenue from a financial officer’s dis- 
trict that was delivered outside his district constituted an item referred to as 
ch’i-yun, literally, a “checked-out item,” which we shall refer to as “transferred 
revenue.” Upon delivery, the item was removed from the local administra- 
tor’s accounts. The balance of a tax revenue item that remained in the officer’s 
district was called ¢s’un-/iu, literally a “‘staying-in item,”’ but we shall refer to 
it as “retained revenue.” Practically every item of tax revenue was divided in 
this way in the collecting district’s accounts. From the retained revenue, the 
local official drew funds and paid the routine operating expenses of his office; 
again, no distinction was made between imperial expenditures and local 
expenditures. Any surplus was kept for the emperor. From time to time, the 
central government directed provincial and local officials to execute local pro- 
curement orders (tse-pan), the costs being deductible from the retained rev- 
enue. Therefore, retained revenue (¢s’un-/iu) was neither a surplus nor a local 


9 This is explained in MS, 75, p. 803. 
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income; in reality, it was that portion of revenue which the local officials admi- 
nistered in their capacity as regional treasurers of the imperial government. 

Of all the officials of the imperial government, the county magistrate 
always had the heaviest fiscal responsibility. This arrangement reflects the par- 
ticular style of the administration established under the first emperor, which 
emphasized decentralized operation under centralized control. 

Except for the maritime and inland customs duties, the forest produce levy, 
the salt revenue, and some administrative revenues which were collected 
and managed by special agencies and higher offices, practically all state reven- 
ues passed through the hands of the county magistrate. The collection of 
land taxes, including surcharges, was carried out at the county level. Most 
of the magistrates also handled the local business tax, stamp tax, store fran- 
chise fees, license fees, excise on wine and vinegar, fines, payments for 
rationed salt, and part of the fish duty. The magistrate managed public land 
in his district, filled material requisitions, called statute laborers to service, 
and, when the service was commuted, collected the payments. Wherever 
land reclamation programs were in effect, or horse stabling service by civilian 
households required, or should the proceeds from military farmlands have 
to be collected, the magistrate was considered wholly responsible. In addition, 
the magistrate conducted periodic population registrations, compiled, for 
his jurisdiction, the registers of arable land and households liable for labor ser- 
vice known as the Yellow Books (Auang-ts’e), organized the village commu- 
nities called /-chia, and assessed on them the service levy (see section on The 
Service Levy below). 

At the intermediate level, the prefect’s fiscal responsibility was largely 
supervisory. The prefect saw to it that all the scheduled tax deliveries were 
properly carried out and that the reserves were kept in good order. He also 
was in charge of a number of local agencies, including the prefectural granary, 
the police, the postal service, and the business tax and fish duty stations. 
Some of these installations, however, did not exist in some prefectures. In cer- 
tain areas, there were major water-gates in the canals and rivers, sometimes 
government mines, pastures, dyeing, weaving, and miscellaneous manufac- 
turing plants — all of which required the prefect’s attention. 

At the beginning of the dynasty, taxes were assessed on each prefecture. By 
the late fourteenth century, prefectural tax quotas had become relatively 
stable. Only internal readjustments were made from time to time. The prefect 
had a certain unspecified authority to readjust the quotas of the subordinate 
counties. Normally, no prefect would simply increase or decrease a county’s 
tax quota, but he could suggest changing the destinations of certain tax deliv- 
eries, modifying surcharges, and revising rates of commutation: all measures 
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which, to some degree, reapportioned the tax burden among the subordinate 
counties. 

The way the local government functioned under the Ming cannot be 
explained in more detail without referring to real cases. Some vigorous magis- 
trates and prefects acutally revised internal tax procedures, directed the reap- 
portionment of payments among individual taxpayers, and even conducted 
local land surveys. They were never authorized under the laws of the dynasty 
to do so. During the later part of dynasty, a local official had relative freedom 
in redefining fiscal procedures in his district, but not procedures that affected 
other offices. Explicit approval from the higher echelon might or might not 
be sought, depending on the circumstances. But, since the fiscal structure 
was monolithic, any reform at a lower level had to be piecemeal and limited 
in scope. Furthermore, local officials exercised discretionary power at their 
own risk. Unless he was noted for his character, prestige, and resourcefulness, 
by revising existing procedures a magistrate exposed himself to impeachment 
by censorial officials; or, he might find that the local gentry refused to coop- 
erate with him. On the other hand, if his reforms were successful, they 
would eventually gain the status of common law. 

Executive agencies were less integrated at the provincial level. The provin- 
cial administration office was the chief fiscal agency, but the surveillance com- 
missioner’s office was also authorized to inspect water-control projects, 
tribute grain, land reclamation, the salt administration, the postal service, 
and sometimes military defense. During the second half of the dynasty, the 
investigative function of thesurveillance commissioner often exceeded its ori- 
ginal limits. Almost every surveillance commissioner produced some income 
of his own, partly through fines and confiscations, and partly through the 
commutation of services and supplies in various projects and programs 
under his supervision. 

The provincial administration office was headed by an administrative com- 
missioner of the left and an administrative commissioner of the right; the for- 
mer being the senior. The office kept vital statistical records, corresponded 
with the ministries on budget, tax, and procurement matters, and was respon- 
sible for all cash deposits, granary reserves, warehouse stocks, and military 
supplies within the province. Whenever it was physically possible, transac- 
tions were carried out at the county and prefectural levels or even by the gen- 
eral population. The provincial offices also had a limited operating capacity 
similar to that of the Ministry of Revenue. Each province was considered a 
revenue transit unit only to the extent that items of revenue, including sup- 
plies to frontier army posts, tothe twin capitals, and subsidies to adjacent pro- 
vinces, were accounted for at the provincial level, and to the extent that the 
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administrative commissioners were responsible to the central government for 
such deliveries. 

Owing to the wide use of silver, it became possible, during the middle per- 
iod of the dynasty, to concentrate some financial resources at the provincial 
level. The decline of the military colony (ve/-50) system, which forced provin- 
cial officials to organize their own defenses, was also conducive to the concen- 
tration of fiscal authority at the provincial level. Such developments did not 
uniformly occur in all locales. The concentration of fiscal functions at the pro- 
vincial level was far more common in the south than elsewhere. 

The appointment of provincial governors, beginning from 1430, gave rise 
to a number of organizational ambiguities. At first, these governorships 
were not intended to be permanent offices. A governor was originally an indi- 
vidual delegated by the central government to tour a particular province or 
a part of a metropolitan area. As this practice developed, governors and 
governors-general came to hold their positions for set terms. They established 
regular offices, and considered the administrative commissioners to be mem- 
bers of their staff. Yet, the provincial administration office never came com- 
pletely under the jurisdiction of the governor’s office. In general, governors 
submitted their memorials directly to the emperor, and the administrative 
commissioners maintained their regular channels of communication with 
the ministries. The former reported on specific matters and the latter on gen- 
eral or routine matters. Until the end of the dynasty, the ministries, not the 
governors, still had jurisdiction over the administrative commissioners and 
were ultimately responsible for fiscal delinquencies in the provinces. 

In Ming times, circuit intendants were not, strictly speaking, fiscal officials. 
They were deputies of the provincial administrative and surveillance commis- 
sioners strategically posted in the provinces to expedite field operations. By 
the sixteenth century, many circuit intendants made on-the-spot decisions 
about fiscal matters; in some cases, some of them even approved tax reforms 
initiated by local prefects. Even the court in Peking, at times, assigned specific 
duties to individual circuit intendants. But, under the standard accounting 
procedures, a circuit was not recognized as a regular fiscal unit. 

Very few revenue and service agencies directly controlled by the central 
government operated in the provinces. Whenever possible, the officials in 
charge of those agencies were given a concurrent provincial assignment so 
that they could use their regional offices to establish a logistical base from 
which to carry out their special functions. The superintendant of tea and 
horse trade was usually concurrently appointed governor, or governor- 
general, of Shensi. The imperial commissioner of the Grand Canal, who had 
certain responsibilities for the transit of the tribute grain to Peking, as a rule 
concurrently held the title governor of Huai-an. The governor of Nanking 
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simultaneously acted as superintendant in charge of grain supplies for the 
southern metropolitan region. 

Neither the inland customs stations, which came under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Revenue, nor the forest produce levy stations, which came 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Works, were ever organized as sepa- 
rate service agencies with their own chains of command. The officials in 
charge of these stations were ministerial personnel on temporary assignments: 
they had to rely on local officials for logistical support and to deliver revenues. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century, all such stations were in fact jointly 
operated by the ministries and the local prefects. 

The organization that managed the salt monopoly was most unusual. All 
six salt distribution commissions and eight salt distribution superintendencies 
came under the jurisdiction of a provincial administration: the commissions 
being in charge of major productive centers and the superintendencies in 
charge of minor ones. In practice, the central government exercised direct 
control over the Liang-Huai, Liang-che, Ch’ang-lu, and Shantung commis- 
sions, leaving the remaining units under the jurisdiction of provincial admin- 
istrations. Direct control was implemented by dispatching salt control 
censors to these centers of salt production. These officials initiated standing 
operating procedures for their respective districts. On important matters 
they made recommendations to the emperor; on minor matters, they gave 
orders directly to the operating agencies under their supervision. 

As members of the censorial branch of the government, salt control censors 
were not subordinate to the Ministry of Revenue. In exercising their executive 
power in the salt-producing centers, they must be regarded as imperial com- 
missioners of a sort. The revenues of these four commissions were delivered 
directly to the Ministry of Revenue. Revenues from the other ten units were 
retained, in part, by the provincial officials to defray the costs of the regional 
administration, while part was remitted to disbursing agencies on orders 
from the central government. The central government’s supervision of the 
salt monopoly, particularly in Yunnan, but also in Kwangtung and Szech- 
wan, was nominal. 

For most of the dynasty, international trade was not regarded as a source of 
public revenue. Even though so-called maritime trade superintendencies 
were established at Ning-po, Canton, and Ch’tian-chou, those agencies were 
concerned mainly with the reception of tributary emissaries, who sometimes 
brought with them such bulky cargoes as sulphur, pepper, and sapanwood 
in exchange for imperial gifts. According to extant records, the tributary 
trade always resulted in financial losses to the Ming state. Restrictions on 
international trade were lifted only in the sixteenth century. Canton was 
opened for private trade in 1509, temporarily closed after 1523, and then re- 
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opened in 1529. In 1567, Yiieh-kang, adjacent to the modern city of Amoy in 
Fukien, was also opened to Chinese merchants for overseas trade. At both 
ports, the maritime tariff was managed by the circuit intendants in charge of 
coastal defense under the governor and the governors-general.'° The pro- 
ceeds, which never amounted to an appreciable sum, were retained by the cir- 
cuit officials for regional defense expenses. At no time did the central 
government take an active part in the administration. 


Military organizations and army logistics 


After the fiscal system became stable during the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century, the Ming army, owing to its separate supply channels, appeared to 
comprise three distinct components. The capital garrisons in Nanking and 
Peking were administered directly by the central government. 

The garrisons on the northern frontier came under the jurisdiction of a 
number of defense areas ( pien or chen). The number of these defense areas fluc- 
tuated between seven and nine until the mid-sixteenth century. Finally, in 
the late sixteenth century, their number grew to fourteen, when five minor 
areas were elevated to the same status as the nine major defense areas. A 
defense area was supervised by a governor or a governor-general; sometimes 
several governors worked together under the supervision of a governor-gen- 
eral. These defense areas differed from military establishments in the interior 
provinces insofar as they had territories under their jurisdictions. Most of 
the guard units (we?) under them filled the role of local government in frontier 
regions as well. Each command produced some internally generated supplies 
under the rubric of military farming, although, in reality, this income might 
have been derived from a variety of sources, including rents collected from 
public lands. None of the defense areas was self-sufficient. Subsidies were 
delivered by the districts in four northern provinces (namely, Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan, and Shensi). In addition, the imperial government also pro- 
vided annuities. 

In the interior provinces the supply procedure was more decentralized. In 
general, each prefecture remained the basic fiscal unit. Proceeds from military 
farming, if any, were collected by the county magistrates and augmented 
with portions of retained revenue derived from the land tax. The prefect 
used these revenues to pay the army units in his district. The financial burden 


10 Chang Hsieh, Tung-hsi-yang k’a0 (1618; rpt Taipei, 1962), 7, pp. 95-98. Liang Fang-chung, “‘Ming-tai 
kuo-chi mao-i yii yin-ti shu-ch’u-yit,” Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi-shih chi-k’an, 6, No. 2 (1939), PP- 
292-93, 305. Katayama Seiichiro, “Gekko nijyushi-sho no hanran,” Shimizu hakase tsuito kinen Mind- 
aishi ronso (Tokyo, 1962), pp. 407-09. The military role of circuit intendants is discussed on pp. 79- 
81 of this volume. 
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thus placed on the prefectures was unequal. Some prefectures were obligated 
to pay for two or more guard units (wei-so), while some prefectures supported 
only chiliarchies (ch’sen-hu 50). 

The administrative hierarchy established under T’ai-tsu for the military, 
including the chief military commissions in the central government and the 
regional military commissions in the provinces, almost passed into oblivion. 
The occupants of those offices derived their ranks from appointments to 
these positions only. In the sixteenth century, all civil officials appointed as 
governors or governors-general (with the exception of the governor of 
Kwangsi), were concurrently put in charge of military affairs. In matters of 
army logistics, the governors dealt with the military defense circuit inten- 
dants. The intendants, nominally deputies of the provincial surveillance com- 
missioners, in reality commanded the army units in their circuits; these 
officials of the military bureaucracy therefore operated as mere technicians 
under their supervisor. 


STATE REVENUES AND THEIR DISTRIBUTIONS 


The land tax 


The land tax (/#) constituted, by far, the largest item of state revenue, dwarfing 
all other revenues combined, but a great many difficulties beset its administra- 
tion. One set of problems had to do with land tenure, acreage assessment, 
and property registration; these problems, in turn, affected the apportionment 
of taxes. Land tax collection was further complicated by the fact that the tax 
could be paid in either grain or silver. This double fiscal standard introduced 
complexities in accounting, budgeting, and the appropriation of revenue. In 
sum, most of complexities in the land tax administration can be said to have 
resulted from the demand for central control over fiscal administration. An 
over-ambitious scheme to control land-tax assessment, collection, and disbur- 
sement, designed at the top level of the administrative hierarchy, could not 
cope with all the realities at the bottom. In the end, the tax administration 
was characterized by uniformity in form, but infinite diversity in practice. 
The land tax was based on the “‘two tax system.” The “summer tax,” basi- 
cally in wheat, was originally to be collected in the eighth lunar month of 
the year. The “autumn grain,” basically in husked rice, was to be collected 
in the second month of the year after the harvest. Landed properties which 
yielded double crops paid tax twice. Except for a very short period during 
the first years of the dynasty, this tax scheme was never put into practice. In 
most districts, the quotas for these two taxes were collectively assessed on 
the entire district and then reapportioned on the basis of the district’s entire 
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cultivated acreage and the number of households able to pay taxes. Sixteenth- 
century tax accounts often show that a fish pond was liable for a small pay- 
ment of summer tax in wheat and a similar payment of autumn grain in 
husked rice. By then, however, both taxes had been commuted to payments 
in silver. The previously mentioned tax deadlines, however, were not uni- 
formly observed. Each county had to deliver its tax proceeds to a number of 
disbursing agencies, rarely less than ten, and usually more than twenty. 
Each delivery had its specified deadline. The local officials set their own tax 
deadlines to meet their delivery obligations. For individual taxpayers, the pay- 
ments were usually spread over several unequal installments, with the largest 
installment payable immediately after the harvest of the major crop. Such pro- 
cedures differed from one county to another. 

The land tax, in principle, was imposed at a fixed rate which was uniformly 
applied to the aggregate acreage of each prefecture. The unit of land measure- 
ment was the ##, which was equivalent to approximately 6,000 square feet. 
But this uniform rate, common to all prefectures, represented only an external 
assessment by the central government. Per wu productivity varied widely in 
China, the richest rice paddy land sometimes yielding ten times more than 
the poorest dry land in the same district. Each district still had to reapportion 
the central government’s assessment according to the different grades of 
land, and this gave rise to varied internal rates of assessment within the dis- 
trict. 

To solve the problem of how to grade arable land, most districts found the 
solution in the so-called “fiscal # conversion.” Ping-ti Ho has amassed a 
great amount of data to illustrate how it worked."’ In general, each mw of stan- 
dard measure which had an average or above average yield was assessed as a 
fiscal wu. Less productive land was converted into fiscal #a by counting one 
and a half, two, three, or even eight or ten u, as one fiscal wu. While the tax 
base was narrow (by which we mean the amount of revenue collected), the 
application of the land tax assessment was quite broad. In addition to culti- 
vated land, the tax was assessed on mulberry trees, orchards, fish ponds, 
woodlands, acreages of reeds, and so forth. On Hainan island, even palm 
trees were counted and assessed. The geographical diversity within the empire 
was such that neither a uniform scheme governing fiscal ## conversion nor 
any other universal scheme to readjust assessments was feasible. Even in the 
late sixteenth century, there were still complaints that within a single district, 
taxable land could not be accurately and justly graded by a general standard. 
The natural outcome was that each district came to have its own formula for 


11 Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1933 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 102-23. 
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assessing local land and rateable properties. In some special cases, the 6,000 
square foot standard ma was completely ignored. Instead, the local district 
introduced its own unit of measurement which was designed to allow for 
the most convenient readjustment. The methods by which land was assessed 
and the resulting internal rates of assessment thus showed great variety. 

Until the 1960s, it had been thought that, under T’ai-tsu, an empire-wide 
land survey had been conducted some time around 1386. Recent studies by 
Shimizu Taiji, Fujii Hiroshi, and Ping-ti Ho, however, point out that only 
agricultural land in Chekiang and the Southern Metropolitan Region was sur- 
veyed with care. The exact records of land under cultivation in each province 
for the early Ming period were compiled by a variety of methods. The amount 
of land under cultivation reported for Honan and Hukwang, in particular, 
amounted to no more than random estimates that included large areas of 
arable land suitable for future reclamation. After comparing the land data of 
hundreds of Ming local gazetteers, Fujii suggests that the taxable land of 
the empire actually increased from some 366,000,000 mu# in 1381 to some 
§ 10,000,000 mu in 1578.'* These findings have only relative value. One must 
realize that after the tax quota system had been put into effect, reports of the 
amount of land under cultivation had virtually no significance for the central 
government. The compilation of empire-wide statistics, which even at the 
very outset was fraught with numerous technical difficulties, could not have 
become more meticulous after the requirement to report was relaxed. In the 
seventeenth century, when land tax increases were ordered to meet the Man- 
chu crisis, the Ministry of Revenue in general used the 1578 tabulation of 
land under cultivation as a guide to apportioning the tax increment at the pro- 
vincial level. At the same time, however, the ministry acknowledged that 
these statistics were not accurate and that many readjustments would have 
to be made."? 

Even in those districts where the land survey had been repeatedly con- 
ducted, tax control through the registration of land deeds was ineffective. In 
the region of rice culture, local topography had a tendency to change con- 
stantly because of the traditional irrigation system. This system often ran 
counter to the forces of nature and thus tended to increase the frequency 
and intensity of flooding. The pattern of land-holding and inheritance further 
divided tracts of land into numerous small patches and plots. Few landowners 


12 Fujii Hiroshi, “Mindai dendo tokei ni kansuru ichikdsatsu,” Toyo gakubo, 30, No. 3 (1943), pp. 386— 
419; 30, No. 4 (1944), pp. 506-33; 31, No. 1 (1947), pp. 97-143. The findings are summarized by 
the same author in Wada Sei, ed., Minshi Shokkashi yakuchi (Tokyo, 1957), vol. 1, pp. 55~56. 

13 MSL, Shen-tsung Shib-lu, 574, pp. 10862-65. Ch’eng K’ai-hu, ed., Chow- Liao Shib-huo (ca. 1620) rpt. in 
Vols. 1-12 of Ch’ ing shih tsu liao (Taipei, 1968), 11, pp. 13-17; 15, p. 41b. 
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had integrated and compact estates. Local officials, three to five in each 
county, plus a dozen or so lesser functionaries, could not exercise close scru- 
tiny over the accounts of some 10,000 to 50,000 households. Usually, the 
land survey was conducted by village scribes with a minimum of official 
supervision. Property transactions were registered only once in every ten 
years. Only in those years when the Yellow Book was compiled would the 
land tax transfer take effect. These conditions left much room for manipula- 
tion. While outright tax evasion was rare, there were many ways for indivi- 
dual landowners to reduce their tax liabilities to the minimum. An affluent 
landowner could parcel out a small portion of his properties for sale at a 
reduced price, but transfer, with the sale, a proportionally larger portion of 
his tax liability than was originally assessed on the parcel of land being sold. 
Conversely, he could purchase a large parcel of land from his neighbor at a 
premium price, but allow only a minuscule portion of the original land tax 
to be transferred with the sale. After a series of such maneuvers some land- 
owners ended up paying only nominal taxes on large amounts of land, thus 
circumventing the tax-collecting power of the imperial government. No reli- 
able statistics on the conditions of land tenure and tenancy rates under the 
Ming are available. The information in district gazetteers, local tax regula- 
tions, memorials, and private accounts, does not support the popular theory 
that the concentration of landholdings in the hands of great landlords had 
reached a high point. Huge estates of over 10,000 mu were extremely excep- 
tional. Even large landholdings of over 2,000 mu were limited to a handful 
of families in each county. Medium-grade landowners, whose holdings ran- 
ged from 100 to 500 wu, were more numerous. In the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the concentration of landholdings in the Yangtze delta had 
become quite pronounced, there were still countless small landowners who 
owned only 3 to 5 mu. Yet, there can be no doubt that the marginal land- 
owners were operating under the double squeeze of taxation and usury. 
Extant deeds of sale, mortgage agreements, and property registration papers 
further attest that the exploitation of small-scale farmers was carried out in 
large and small measure at all levels of society.'* Some landlords and holders 
of mortgage interests had about the same social and economic status as their 
tenants and debtors. Such practices as share-cropping, the reservation of cer- 
tain rights to a property by the original owners after the transfer of title, and 
joint ownership, in which one owner derived a fixed annuity income from a 
property while the other paid the taxes on it, were common. The cumulative 
effect of these practices, which were widespread, far outweighed the results 


14 See Wei Ch’ing-yuan, Ming tai Huang ts’e Chih tu (Peking, 1965), plates 6-8. Fu I-ling, Ming-Cd’ ing nung 
ts’un she hui ching chi (Peking, 1961), pp. 11-13, 22-33. 
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of the existence of a few very large landowners. Asa result, a small amount of 
income from the available agricultural land was spread over a large part of 
the farming population: a situation which reduced each person’s share of the 
produce to the minimum, regardless of who the taxpayer was. Given these cir- 
cumstances, tax rates were exceedingly difficult to readjust. The Ming system 
of taxation was structured with the income of marginal landowners in mind; 
yet, the government did not attempt to foster the well-being of small land- 
holders nor protect them from exploitation. Lacking effective control over 
the rural areas, the government could not rationally apportion the tax burden 
among those cultivating the land. Furthermore, the use of silver, the hardest 
currency of all, in business transactions, made credit difficult for farmers to 
secure and enhanced the opportunities for usury. 

Public lands gradually disappeared from the tax registers during the six- 
teenth century. These lands too could be bought and sold. The obligation 
to pay the rent due the government, an obligation similar to a tax liability, 
was transferred along with private deeds of sale. This liability was not propor- 
tionally transferred: some lands carried little or no liability, some lands carried 
liability far in excess of the original tax or rent. Consequently, some owners 
bore heavy tax or rent obligations, whereas others bore almost none. In 
1547, the prefect of Chia-hsing in Chekiang province boldly suggested that 
all the official land in his district be written off: that all registered land be 
regarded as privately owned, and that the rents due to the government from 
official lands be re-apportioned among all taxpayers as part of the land tax 
quota for the entire district. How this proposal came to be approved may 
never be known. It seems that the imperial government finally conceded the 
fact that the official lands were no longer under imperial control. As long as 
local administrators collected the same amount of revenue from it, the gov- 
ernment considered its ownership of official land unnecessary. Immediately 
after this practice was put into effect in Chia-hsing prefecture, it spread to 
other districts of the Southern Metropolitan Region."’ By the end of the six- 
teenth century, with the exception of some small plots that supported educa- 
tional institutions, all official lands in the southern provinces had been 
permanently written off. In most provinces, the amount of the official land 
to be written off was not large enough to make the increased assessment result- 
ing from this change significant for individual taxpayers. An exception was 
the Southern Metropolitan region. Here, owing to the confiscation of land 
under the first Ming emperor, official lands accounted for a disproportio- 
nately large amount of the arable land. Even though the rents on official 
lands had been drastically reduced by governor Chou Sheng in the fifteenth 


15 Ku Yen-wu, Jib chib lu chi shib (Wan-yu Wen-k’u, ed.), 4, p-53- 
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century, the subsequent abolition of the tax category of official lands nonethe- 
less placed a significant financial burden on the genera) populace of that 
region. The land tax rates in these four prefectures were the highest in the 
empire; by the same token, tax delinquency also remained a perennial problem 
in these districts. 

The creation of palace estates, estates for the nobility, and pasture lands 
controlled by the imperial stable and the imperial zoo added to the complexity 
of tax administration, but did not seriously effect the revenues of the empire. 
Such estates were created from the so-called “titleless land”’ (pai-#/) in north 
China. In order to encourage reclamation in the northern provinces, the first 
Ming emperor had declared that lands brought under cultivation after regio- 
nal tax quotas had been set would remain forever tax-exempt. In the fifteenth 
century, such properties, along with undeveloped lands, were encroached 
upon by eunuchs, princes, and imperial relatives. Without proper deeds of 
title, some of the owners of tax exempt properties were gradually reduced to 
the status of renters. The revenue from a number of palace estates was ear- 
marked for the expense accounts of several empresses dowager; these estates 
were also created from such titleless lands. As fixed under the emperor Shih- 
tsung in the mid-sixteenth century, the rent on established estates was in gen- 
eral 0.03 taels of silver per mu, a rate approximately equal to the land tax 
rates in the same districts. The proceeds were collected by the local magistrates 
and delivered to the designated titleholders. They represented a loss to the 
imperial treasury, but there is no indication that the amount involved ever 
exceeded 300,000 taels per annum. 

The land tax was assessed in grain. The amount of grain collected as land 
tax dwarfed the amount of all other commodities collected as tax. There is a 
general misconception that the Ming government collected large amounts 
of hemp, cotton, cotton cloth, silk wadding, and silk fabrics in the form of 
surtaxes on the land tax. This misunderstanding arises from entries in several 
early works which state that the first Ming emperor ordered all landowners 
in the empire to set aside a certain portion of their arable land to plant these 
commodities; anyone who failed to do so was assessed with a punitive tax, 
payable only in textiles. Such a decree was indeed issued in 1365, several 
years before the founding of dynasty, and was reissued in 1368. But, by 
1385, it had become clear that compulsory production could not be enforced, 
and the early decrees were rescinded."® A silk surtax on the land tax was col- 
lected throughout the dynasty, but the total revenue thus collected was insig- 
nificant. 


16 See TMHT, 17, p. 41b. 
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The silk and cotton goods that appear as items in Ming tax ledgers came 
from two sources. Part was collected as a portion of the land tax. Silk was col- 
lected in several prefectures of Chekiang and the Southern Metropolitan 
Region; cotton in Szechwan, Shensi, Shantung, and the Northern Metropoli- 
tan Region. Taxes in kind were assessed in areas that specialized in the produc- 
tion of certain goods or commodities. The quotas in kind assessed in such 
locales took the place of the usual assessment in grain. Another portion of 
these silk and cotton goods came from commutation of the grain tax. In cer- 
tain districts, where the tax quotas had already been set in grain, portions of 
the tax consignments were made payable in other commodities owing to the 
difficulties and hardships surrounding the delivery of grain from these areas. 
Delivery fees were included in a district’s grain tax quota. Hemp, however, 
was collected as a part of the fish duty, not asa part of the land taxes. 

The only surtax on the land tax that was of some fiscal consequence was the 
tax in kind on hay. At sixteen bundles of hay on every 100 mu of taxable 
land, this tax on hay was collected in Shantung, Shansi, Shensi, Honan, and 
the Northern and Southern Metropolitan Regions. The cost of providing 
the hay and transporting it to a designated location placed a considerable 
financial burden on some taxpayers. By the late sixteenth century, the total 
value of hay collected by the government exceeded 600,000 taels of silver. 

The commutation of grain quotas into silver was never systematized under 
the Ming. From the outset, the court issued ad hoc orders for commutation 
to solve immediate problemsand gave little or no regard to commodity prices. 
After having been in effect fora long time, these commutation rates eventually 
became customary and unchangeable. By the sixteenth century, commutation 
could be authorized by fiscal officials at all echelons of the imperial administra- 
tion. The principle was that any official with administrative jurisdiction over 
both a revenue collecting agency and a disbursing agency could fix the rate of 
commutation for the tax consignments that passed from the one to the other. 
For example, a governor could determine the rate of commutation for a con- 
signment of grain derived from land taxes in districts under his jurisdiction 
which was delivered to the army units also under his jurisdiction. Since this 
supply procedure was completely decentralized, conversion rates set in differ- 
ent places, by different officials, at different levels of the imperial bureaucracies, 
at different times, and under different circumstances, modified the tax structure 
beyond recognition. Almost every district had a dozen or more rates of com- 
mutation in effect, sometimes ranging from 1.90 taels of silver per picul of 
grain to 0.25 taels per picul. In addition to fluctuations in calculating service 
charges, regional and seasonal price fluctuations made any effort to integrate 
or homogenize the rates of commutation virtually impossible. In fact, no 
such undertaking was ever attempted during the Ming Dynasty. The picul of 
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TABLE 2.1 
Estimated land tax appropriation, as of 1578 (unit: picul (shih) of grain) 


Item Quantity 
Retained in the provinces and metropolitan areas 11,700,000 
Delivered to the northern defense areas by taxpayers 3,300,000 
Delivered to Nanking 1,500,000 
Delivered to Peking, of which components were 9,534,000 
in grain at imperial granaries (‘“‘tribute grain”) (4,000,000) 
in high grade grain for palace consumption (210,000) 
in cotton cloth and other supplies, charged against grain quota (900,000) 
in Gold Floral silver, charged against grain quota (4,050,000) 
otherwise permanently commuted to silver (370,000) 
Miscellaneous and unaccounted for 566,000 
26,600,000 


grain remained the standard measure for taxation throughout the Ming 
empire: only through this imaginary unit could all accounts be integrated. By 
the sixteenth century, however, the picul of grain as a fiscal measurement in 
the national accounts had no absolute value. Although silver was widely 
used in business transactions, the imperial government kept no integrated 
account of revenues in silver. The exact proportion of silver in each tax transac- 
tion had to be ascertained by investigating the distinctive supply procedures 
of some 1,200 fiscal units. Even the minister of revenue could only make 
vague estimates of the total annual revenues collected in silver. 

An important concept was established in the early years of the dynasty: land 
taxes were equatable with food. The proceeds from the land were intended 
to be consumed by individuals or issued to them. This view of the land tax 
was maintained throughout the Ming period. Grain from the land tax was dis- 
bursed solely to pay salaries of officials, lesser functionaries, and army person- 
nel, to provide stipends for the nobility, government students, and imperial 
clansmen (that is, all the male descendants of the dynastic founder who were 
supported by the state for life), and to provide famine relief and local charity. 
Aside from these uses, grain tax proceeds could only be employed to pay for 
local procurement orders and large-scale public works projects. Even then, 
the grain disbursed to pay such expenses was largely used to feed the workers 
at government manufactories and to feed corvée laborers: a use which, in prin- 
ciple, agreed with the early concept that what the land produced was food 
which was intended to be eaten. 

In general, taxes were apportioned in terms of grain quotas and were more 
or less permanent. By the late sixteenth century, the total tax quota for the 
empire was fixed at about 26,600,000 piculs. We have reconstructed the gen- 
eral distribution as shown in Table 2.1.'7 


17 This reconstruction is based on TMHT, chapters 17, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, and 42. The accounts appear- 
ing in Wan-li k’xai chi Iu, now available on microfilm, are basically identical. 
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Between 1570 and 1590, when Ming fiscal accounts remained relatively 
stable, the total revenue from the grain tax is estimated to have been about 
21 million taels of silver. The accounts of the 175 districts examined indicate 
that, with the exception of only four prefectures in the Southern Metropolitan 
Region, where the tax rates ranged from 14 to 20 percent of the total harvest, 
even after partial absorption of the service levy and many other items, land 
taxes rarely exceeded 10 percent of each district’s estimated grain production. 
In most counties the tax rates ranged between 5 and 10 percent. 


The Service Levy 


All ordinary governmental expenses, excluding those covered by the land 
taxes, were defrayed by the labor service levy or, as it was more simply 
known, the service levy (7). The service levy cannot be regarded simply as cor- 
vée labor. Manpower for such typical corvée labor projects as road mainte- 
nance and canal construction was requisitioned on an ad hoc basis and was 
never institutionalized. The service levy, on the other hand, covered a wide 
range of material and labor requisitions that were fixed on a permanent or 
semi-permanent basis. 

The service levy, insofar as it was based on the concept of progressive taxa- 
tion, differed from the land tax, which followed the principle of uniform taxa- 
tion. The entire population was organized so that every 110 households 
formed one / or village community. Each community (/) was divided into 
ten chia (“‘tithing” — tenth), or sections consisting of ten households. The 
remaining ten households comprised those assessed as the most affluent and 
populous among the rro: each of these ten households, on a rotational 
basis, served a year’s term once each decade as the community (#) chiefs. Like- 
wise, each year a particular tenth (chia) of the community (/) was liable for ser- 
vice. Under the community (/) chief of the year, this tenth (chia) of the 
community (/) carried out the local tax collection and delivery, and answered 
all material and labor service requisitions on behalf of the entire community 
(4). The other units paid their regular taxes; but as far as labor service obliga- 
tions were concerned, they were on the inactive list. Thus, each household 
was required to provide service obligations for their chia once every decade. 
At the end of each ten-year cycle, a new census was taken and the population 
and land holding data were compiled in the Yellow Books (Amang-ts’e). The 
ten-unit community (4-chia) was then reorganized to reflect the new census 
data. 

Material requisitions demanded from the ten-unit communities (4-chia) 
were quite extensive. First, each local community had to supply local govern- 
ment offices with stationery, oil, charcoal, and candles. Military equipment 
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(including bows, arrows, swords, and winter uniforms) was also provided by 
these households. Almost every conceivable item supplied to the imperial 
palace was regularly delivered by the area where it was produced; such items 
included local delicacies and botanic and mineral drugs of the highest quality. 
The service levy also comprised a number of items that required payment in 
cash. Aside from requisitioning them from the communities (4-chia), local 
governments had no funds for banquets to entertain visiting dignitaries, or 
even to escort or execute prisoners. These costs, as well as expenses incurred 
for local travel, construction, furnishings, the repair of official buildings, 
and subsidies for local candidates taking the civil service examinations were 
all borne by the community (/-chia), which remained the only regular source 
of revenue at the local level. 

Government offices at all echelons of the imperial government, from the 
capital down to the county government, had only a skeletal staff of salaried 
officials. People who would be paid government employees today were con- 
scripted from local communities and were not paid for their services by the 
government. Such people served as orderlies, guards, warehouse receiving 
men, operators of canal gates, grooms at government stables, and patrolmen 
at local business tax stations. Imperial postal stations, nominally under the jur- 
isdiction of Ministry of War, were spaced throughout the empire. They, 
too, were not supported by public funds. The local community (/-chia) sup- 
plied postal stations with horses, sedan chairs, and boats. Upon showing 
passes issued by the Ministry of War, traveling officials could demand that 
postal stations provide them with food, drink, accommodation, and transpor- 
tation. All these services were furnished by the local community (/i-chia) 
units. To have taxes delivered, wealthy households were appointed as tax cap- 
tains (/iang-chang) outside the community (/-chia) system. Tax captains were 
responsible for consolidating local tax payments and organizing transporta- 
tion to a specified granary. While tax captains were generally responsible for 
the fiscal obligations of the community (/:-chia), the supply of porters and 
bookkeepers, preliminary tax collection within the villages, and a share of 
transportation costs were obligations borne by the community (/-chia). 
After 1494, the militia became established as an imperial institution, and the 
supply of militiamen and their logistical support became an additional service 
obligation of the community (/-chia) households. 

The tax unit on which the service levy was based was the ¢ég, or able- 
bodied male. The actual classification scheme, however, was fraught with 
complexity. The service levy was not, in fact, assessed on individuals, but 
on households. It was not entirely a poll tax; it always carried some force as 
a property tax. Unpaid labor service constituted only a part of the service 
levy; it also required the submission of materials and funds. Furthermore, 
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some job assignments with the government were not only unpaid, but also 
encumbered with fiscal responsibilities. For instance, measurers were held 
accountable for shortages in government granaries and the attendants at 
postal stations had a virtually unlimited obligation to provide hostel service 
to traveling officials whose numbers depended on how many passes had 
been issued by the Ministry of War. So-called doormen in Ming times, for 
example, were actually building superintendents who personally had to pay 
for ordinary building maintenance. During the sixteenth century, even the 
patrolmen were assigned seized contraband quotas that they were required 
to fulfill: the quotas had been counted as budgeted income of the revenue 
offices. The point is that, under T’ai-tsu’s system, no office had an operating 
budget paid by the central government. All administrative expenses were 
defrayed by the local population. The entire process of appropriating funds, 
accounting for them, and disbursing them for this level of government was 
omitted: the service levy was expected to fill in the fiscal gap that had been 
deliberately left open at the bottom of the Ming system of government 
finance. 

To fill the service levy, individual households were classified as upper, mid- 
dle, and lower grade households. This classification scheme was based, in 
part, on the numbers of able-bodied males (¢ing) in the household and, in 
part, on the amount of property held by the household. Once the classification 
had been made, the government simply handed out requisition orders, leav- 
ing the details of the apportionment of material and labor service to the com- 
munity (/i-chia) units."® The system functioned satisfactorily during the early 
years of the dynasty because the government operated in an atmosphere of 
puritanical austerity. The requisitions were not substantial and the assessment 
for able-bodied males (ting) and the household grading generally reflected eco- 
nomic reality. By the end of the fifteenth century, however, the conditions 
assuring the success of this system had all but vanished; the community (4- 
chia) system was under pressure. The gradually increasing use of silver instead 
of personal services as the means of fulfilling the service obligation also com- 
promised the orginal organization. 

The first general revision of the labor service levy was the introduction of 
the chiin-yao (equitable service) system in 1443,'? which finally received imper- 


18 For the early operation of the /i-chia, see MSL, Ying-tsung shih-Iu, 281, p. 6032; MSL, Hsien-tsungshib-lu, 
33, p. 650; and Yamane Yukio, Mindai yéeki seido no tenkai (Tokyo, 1961), pp. 55-58. 

19 Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido no tenkai, pp. 104-05. Heinz Friese, Das Dienstleistungs-System der Ming Zeit, 
1368-1644 (Hamburg, 1959), pp. 94-97. For the early origin of the chéin-yao method, see MSL, Ying- 
tsung shib-lu, 120, p. 2425; 148, Pp. 4202; 152, p. 2975; 281, pp. 6031-32. 

The description by Liang Fang-chung in The Single- Whip Method of Taxation in China, trans. Wang 
Yii-ch’uan (Cambridge, Mass., 1956), pp. 4-5 is inadequate. 
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ial approval and was extended to all districts in 1488. With it, the ten-year 
labor service cycle was split into two five-year cycles. Still operating under 
the community (4-chia) system, each year a local community called on one- 
tenth of its households to provide the material requisitions demanded of it 
and another tenth of its households to provide the labor service. Households 
were now classified into nine sub-grades, running from upper-upper to 
lower-lower. The required labor service assignments were published by the 
local magistrates, each assignment being accompanied by a declaration of 
one of the nine grades that reflected the financial burden of that assignment. 
In principle, the household grading and labor service grading was supposed 
to correspond with each other when the villagers were called to service. 
Thus, this tax apportionment was in some degree under governmental con- 
trol. For each individual household, the previous nine-year lapse between ser- 
vice cycles was reduced to the shorter respite of four years. 

Further revisions of the procedure during the sixteenth century were car- 
ried out as part of the general consolidation of fiscal accounts known as the 
single whip reform. Through a series of procedural changes, the service levy 
was partially and gradually separated from the community (/7-chia) system. 
For the most part, the labor service levy was eliminated. All households 
were still obligated to fill demands for labor services on an annual basis. 
Whenever possible, both material requisitions and labor services were made 
payable in silver. A significant portion of the financial obligation was trans- 
ferred from the households to the land surtax on the existing land tax. The 
remaining payments were collected from the ¢éng as a part of the tax on their 
households. In the southern provinces, able-bodied males (sing) were no 
longer graded, and thus the principle of progressive taxation previously in 
effect was negated. Owing to many obstacles in the fiscal system, no district 
abolished the community (4-chia) system altogether, and no district comple- 
tely eliminated the able-bodied male (#ing) as a fiscal unit. Taxes in kind were 
also far from being discontinued. Despite the general demand to terminate 
the drafting of villagers to perform unpaid labor services, the practice per- 
sisted. In north China, even after the implementation of the single whip 
reform during the sixteenth century, a large number of districts still retained 
the graded able-bodied males (ing) and graded household system of taxation. 
In other words, the taxation system remained fundamentally unchanged 
from the pattern set down by the first Ming emperor in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The portion of the service levy transferred to the land tax also varied widely 
from district to district. In several prefectures in the Yangtze delta, because 
the land tax accounts were large, the absorption of a substantial portion of 
the service levy into those accounts was a rather simple matter. In a number 
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of counties, the amount of the labor service levy absorbed into the land tax 
could be as high as 90 percent, leaving only 10 percent of the labor service 
obligatory to able-bodied males (sing).*° Such percentages can be misleading. 
In fact, the greater portion of the land taxes in those districts was collected 
in kind. Each county still conscripted squads of tax agents to handle all the 
local collection and some of the distant deliveries. The administrative 
expenses and handling charges of these items, which were quite high, were 
never adequately covered by the labor service levy accounts, but had to be 
paid by the draftees and the general population. The highest percentage of 
the service levy absorbed by the land taxes was about 70 percent in the south- 
em provinces and 50 percent in the northern provinces. 

In the late sixteenth century, few counties had a service levy account of less 
than 3,000 taels of silver, and a few counties in the southern provinces had 
no less than 7,000 taels on account. Taking the accounts of 35 counties in 
seven different provinces asa sample, it appears that, on average, a county col- 
lected 9,724.26 taels of silver in lieu of the labor service levy, which sum 
included portions of funds derived from surtaxes on the land tax.*" It seems 
that the commutation of the service levy throughout the empire should 
have yielded total revenues in the vicinity of 10 million taels of silver. At 
least half of this amount was collected as surtaxes on the land tax. 

The total value of the land tax, estimated at 21 million taels of silver, does 
not include this commuted labor service levy. However, the estimated percen- 
tages given here of agricultural production taken in taxes take into account 
the commutation of the labor service levy into the land tax. 

At first glance, it would seem that the funds collected should have been 
more than ample to cover a county’s operating expenses. The fact was, how- 
ever, that although a seemingly large amount was collected from a county, 
not all the tax collected was spent within that county. Out of the taxes col- 
lected by a county, disbursements had to be made to the imperial government 
and palace, and to all the intermediate level government offices and service 
agencies. An average county also spent almost 2000 taels a year to support 
the imperial postal system within its jurisdiction.** In the south eastern pro- 
vinces, where collections from the service levy were highest, the largest item 
of expense was the cost of maintaining the militia and the regional armed 
forces: an amount frequently exceeding 25 percent of the total income. As a 
consequence, most county governments had insufficient funds remaining 
for their own operating expenses: sometimes only a meagre 300 to 500 taels. 


20 Ping-ti Ho, Studies on the Population, p. 29. 

21 The tabulation appears in Ray Huang, Taxation and governmental finance in sixteenth-century Ming China 
(Cambridge, 1974), tables 2, 3, 4,7 and 8. 

22 Su T’ung-pin, Ming-tai sti Chib tu (Taipei, 1969), p. 439- 
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The salt monopoly 


Strictly speaking, the salt monopoly was nota single monopoly, but consisted 
of a dozen or more monopolies operating on a non-competitive basis. Fol- 
lowing a system established under previous dynasties, the government desig- 
nated a number of mutually exclusive areas for salt distribution, each 
supported by a different production center. Carrying salt across the bound- 
aries of these areas was declared a felony. 

The success of the monopoly depended on the control of the labor force 
which produced the salt. Officially registered saltern households retained 
this status in perpetuity: in theory, their members could change neither their 
profession nor place of residence. The able-bodied males in saltern house- 
holds were assessed as salt-producing men (ting). During the early years of 
the dynasty, the general quota set by the central government demanded that 
each able-bodied man (¢ig) turn in 3,200 catties of salt per year.*? For every 
400 catties of salt, the government awarded the producer one picul of husked 
rice. 

The operating agencies of the salt monopoly had no transportation facil- 
ities for salt distribution. Their stocks of salt were either sold to wholesale 
dealers or bartered for grain that the salt merchants were to deliver to frontier 
army posts. In either case, the merchants had to go to the production center 
to receive their salt. This bartering method was called ’ar-chung, and was a 
practice developed during the Sung. 

Compared with the way previous dynasties managed the salt monopoly, 
however, the Ming administration clearly showed degenerative tendencies. 
Ming salt administrators themselves acknowledged this tendency. The great 
difference between the Ming system and earlier systems was that, under the 
Ming, the salt monopoly system was expected to surrender its entire income 
to the imperial treasury: a requirement which left it without funds to finance 
its own operations. 

After paper currency was put in circulation late in the fourteenth century, 
the government began to substitute paper notes for the grain payments due 
to the saltern households. This paper currency was soon devalued and later 
became worthless. At that point, paper money subsidies to the salt producers 
stopped. Thereafter, salt collection by the government took the form of a 
poll tax. In most salt producing areas, the number of saltern households 
dwindled, although, in reality, production increased steadily to keep pace 
with population growth. Large amounts of salt were sold on the black mar- 
ket. Recognizing the inadequacy of the salt administration, in the fifteenth 


23 Actually there were many variations. See TMHT, 34, p. 1b. 
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century, the government authorized salt producers to sell their surplus salt (y#- 

_yen) to licensed merchants. From these merchants, the salt distribution centers 
collected an excise tax. The result was that the bulk of the salt was siphoned 
into this new outlet, leaving the quota for salt, which the registered saltern 
households were obligated to deliver to the government as a poll tax, in 
arrears. At the same time, rather than declining, contraband traffic thrived. 

The government had a tendency not to fulfill its obligations in its dealings 
with salt merchants. After delivering grain at frontier posts, salt merchants 
often found the production centers had no salt on hand with which to make 
payment for the grain they had delivered. In 1429, there were already a num- 
ber of promissory notes issued prior to 1402 which still had not been 
redeemed with salt.** In 1440, the annual salt production was formally 
divided into two categories: 80 percent was called regular stock (ch’ang ku 
_yen); the remaining 20 percent was called reserve stock (¢5’un chi yen). The reg- 
ular stock was kept in normal circulation and the reserve stock kept for such 
emergencies as urgent military demands. Since, however, the government 
rarely had a reserve of salt, the new arrangement only provided a means 
whereby the salt monopoly could be used for deficit financing. No sooner 
had this system of classification been created than the reserve stock was also 
made available for bartering, even though the purchasers of the regular 
stock were waiting for their supplies. Since the reserve stock was immediately 
available, it appeared more attractive to salt merchants and immediately 
became an attractive investment. In 1449, the court further expanded the 
reserve stock to Go percent, reducing the regular stock to 40 percent of the 
production. Not long after, delays in delivery became common in both cate- 
gories. A salt control censor touring the Liang-Che region reported that, in 
1471, even the reserve stock was ten years in arrears.”’ 

In this situation, the government, in its administration of the salt monoply, 
had to deal with three factors that worked against one another. When the gov- 
ernment delayed deliveries of salt, merchants had to add the interest on their 
frozen capital to the retail prices of salt, driving salt prices up. When the price 
of salt soared, contraband dealing became more profitable. To diminish con- 
traband sales, the government was then forced to reduce the price of salt and 
the bartering rates in order to compete with the price of contraband salt. 
This, however, lessened the revenue the government realized. During the 
early sixteenth century, contraband dealing in salt became so firmly established 
in certain geographical regions that it ultimately drove government salt out 
of the marketplace. By the middle of the century, both the Ministry of Revenue 


24 MSL, Hsian-tsung Shib-lu, 55, p. 1313. 25 MSL, Hsien-tsung Shib-lu, 87, p. 1698. 
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and censorial officials estimated that more than three-quarters of the salt pro- 
duced in the Liang-Huai region fell into the hands of contraband dealers.”° 

Under an arrangement reached in 1535, salt production in the four areas 
under the control of the central government was to be bartered to defray the 
cost of provisions for soldiers serving in garrisons along the northern fron- 
tier. Upon producing the granary receipts issued by the frontier governors, 
salt merchants were entitled to draw a prescribed amount of salt at a desig- 
nated production center. The amount was withdrawn from the regular 
stock collected under the tax system. Before the merchants departed from 
the restricted area given over to salt production, however, they were also 
required to purchase a specific amount of surplus salt, on which an excise 
tax was collected. No one could deal with the salt producers without first bar- 
tering with the government, nor could merchants enter into barter agree- 
ments without a private purchase. In fact, the two kinds of salt had to be 
packed into the same bag before clearing the checking stations. By continuing 
the barter system, the government hoped to force salt merchants to maintain 
agricultural colonies in the frontier region. It was hoped that the production 
of such agricultural colonies would stabilize grain prices even though this pol- 
icy had not been effective in earlier periods. The authorization of private 
sales provided a legitimate outlet for surplus salt; the combined packing 
assured the delivery of tax salt as a poll tax.*? This procedure continued 
unchanged to the end of the dynasty. 

In response to the governmental regulations, salt merchants also made 
some readjustments. By the late fifteenth century, frontier traders no longer 
dealt in salt. After delivering grain to border army posts, they sold their gran- 
ary receipts to merchants who resided in or near the salt-producing areas. By 
the sixteenth century, these local merchants had also ceased to distribute salt 
to inland markets. They operated somewhat like financiers and export agents. 
Once their salt had cleared a checking station at the perimeter of a salt-produ- 
cing area, it was sold toa group of inland distributors.** Such commercial spe- 
cialization had become necessary because, under normal conditions, it still 
required a period of three years, from the time the bartered grain was deliv- 
ered to the day the salt was released, to complete one transaction. Sometimes 
the process could drag on for ten years. Only by committing large amounts 


26 See Chu T’ing-li, Yenchengchib (1 5 29; Hishi copy of the original, made by Takeo Hiraoka, 1969), 7, p- 
50. MSL, Shib-tsung shih-lu, 358, p. 6420; 368, p. 6575; Huang- Ming ching shih wen pien, eds. Ch’en Tzu- 
lung and Hsit Fu-yiian (1638; rpt. Taipei, 1964), 475, p. 11b. 

27 See MSL, Shib-tsung Shib-lu, 175, p. 3793; TMHT, 34, pp. 12a-b. 

28 Fujii Hiroshi, ‘‘Mindai ensh6 no ichik6satsu,” Shigaku zasshi, 54, No. 5 (1943), pp- 62-111; 54, No. 6 
(1943), Pp. 65-104; 54, No. 7 (1943), Pp. 17-59- 
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of capital and by carrying on the trade in a continuous operation could the 
business be made profitable. The technical details of securing surplus salt 
from registered saltern households and of meeting official requirements also 
required the constant attention of the local salt merchants. As it developed, 
the system worked to the benefit of some local merchants. They became spec- 
ulators. After having purchased granary receipts from frontier merchants at 
prices below their face value when no other buyers were on hand, they bribed 
the salt administrators to advance the release date of their stock, and some- 
times, even bribed them to delay the delivery date for other merchants, so 
that they could reap enormous profits. 

The mechanism of the monopoly system was so complicated that whenever 
there was a serious imbalance in it, the whole operation broke down. At 
times, the frontier army posts were unable to attract a sufficient number of 
merchants to meet their demand for grain supplies. At times, the retail prices 
in the inland market were too low for the distributors to make a profit, 
owing to the presence of contraband salt. Most of the time, the problem was 
that the salt administration could not collect enough salt from registered salt- 
ern households to meet its own quotas. There were even times when mer- 
chants, having invested large amounts of capital in salt vouchers without 
having received any salt, were unable to raise the additional cash needed to 
pay the excise tax. Often, though there was an acute shortage of salt in the 
inland provinces, huge stocks of salt remained impounded and immobile at 
checking stations and could not be released. 

Under normal conditions, each distribution commission was responsible 
for obtaining a fixed quota of salt. Generally, the sale price and rates of 
exchange remained unchanged throughout the sixteenth century and into 
the early seventeenth century. The revenue from salt was considered a regular 
annual item of income and appropriated in advance. During several wartime 
emergencies, the quotas were temporarily increased. Without exception, 
however, the initial increase in revenue was always followed by a sharp decline 
in subsequent years. Like the land tax, the salt revenue also had a fixed ceiling. 
It was restricted by the capacity of the marginal salt producers, the interest 
rates borne by the merchants, and the conditions of the contraband market. 
Deliveries were always two to three years behind schedule; and then, the offi- 
cials in charge were not sure which year’s backlog they were handling. They 
moved in and out of office, each having an immediate cash delivery quota to 
meet. Also, the priority in which the merchants were to receive salt was 
never put into effect. When there was a shortage in the current year’s revenue, 
the officials forced the local salt merchants to loan them money under the 
guise of advance payments against the excise tax of future purchases. 
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In 1617, the advance payments extracted from local merchants had accumu- 
lated to the point at which, in the Liang-Huai region, the entire system 
became inoperable. A vice-director from the Ministry of Revenue, Ytian 
Shih-cheng, solved the problem by granting franchises to the local merchants. 
These merchants were organized into ten syndicates (Aang), each responsible 
for an equal portion of the advance payment due to the government. Each 
year thereafter, nine of these syndicates were entitled to barter with the gov- 
ernment for the current year’s production using a combination of cash pay- 
ments and current salt vouchers. The remaining syndicate divided a small 
amount of salt among its members as a token redemption of their cash 
advance to the government. This small amount of salt, however, was not 
derived from extra production, but obtained by discounting the weight of 
each bag of salt released to the other nine syndicates. In sum, it amounted to 
a forced cancellation of public debt, with the token amount used for the 
redemption paid by the creditors themselves. In return, the government 
awarded exclusive trading rights to these ten syndicates, theoretically in per- 
petuity.”° 

The salt monopoly could be profitable. Based on our calculations, in 1600 it 
cost about three taels of silver to produce and deliver a short ton of salt in 
the Liang-Huai region. The government’s revenue per short ton, including 
both the value of bartered grain and the excise tax, was close to 3.5 taels. By 
the time the local merchants handed over the same stock to the inland distri- 
butors, the minimum price for a short ton was nine taels. In inland ports, 
the retail price rarely fell below fifteen taels per short ton. At that price, a 
laborer had to spend four days’ wages to purchase his annual quota of salt. 
When the monopoly system was in disarray, retail prices could soar to three 
or four times the normal level, as was the case in Hukwang during the 
1610s.*° On such occasions, this daily necessity was literally beyond the 
means of common people. 

According to records of 1578, the salt quota for the empire, including sur- 
plus salt, stood in excess of 486 million catties, or somewhere close to 
560,000 short tons. The total revenue, often referred to by administrators in 
the late sixteenth century and early seventeenth century as two million taels 
of silver, was to be disbursed only for the support of the armed forces. 
About half of this amount was first delivered to the Ministry of Revenue. 
Even though this sum was eventually forwarded to the northern army 


29 The original proposal appears in MSL, v. 121, Shen-tsung Shib-lu, 563, p. 10607; 568, pp. 10687-88; 
Hyang- Ming ching shih wen pien, 475, PP- 19-20; 477, Pp. 1-5. It is summarized in Sun Ch’eng-tse, 
Ch'un mring meng yi lu, 35, p. 46b. Also see Wada Sei, Shokkashi yakuchii, Vol. 1, p. 602. 

30 Huang- Ming ching shib wen pien, 477, pp. 19a-b, 21b. 
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TABLE 2.2 
Estimated annual income of the salt monopoly, ca. 1570-80 ( unit: tael of silver) 


Income item Amount 

Delivered to the Ministry of Revenue, in silver 1,000,000 
Delivered by merchants to army posts, in bartered supplies, value $00,000 
Delivered by salt distribution agencies to army posts, in silver 220,000 
Intercepted by southern provinces for local defense, in silver 280,000 
Total 2,000,000 


posts, the ministry wished to maintain control of this cash income for pur- 
poses of flexibility in distribution. The breakdown of this income is shown 
in Table 2.2.3” 

This total is even smaller than the revenue derived from the saine source 
under the T’ang dynasty in the early ninth century, which preceded the period 
under discussion by 800 years. The T’ang government used the income to 
expand trade.’* The Ming administration virtually spent the revenue before 
it was collected. Furthermore, since the revenue offices were constantly in 
debt, the monopoly tended to encourage and support high interest rates. 
This financial burden ultimately was passed on in the price of salt to the con- 
sumers as a form of indirect taxation. 


Miscellaneous incomes 


All revenues other than the land tax, the service levy, and the salt revenue can 
be classified as miscellaneous incomes. No complete list of these items has 
ever appeared. At least twenty-six items of miscellaneous income can be 
found in the various fiscal acounts of the period. None of them had an annual 
quota substantially in excess of 500,000 taels of silver. 

One category of miscellaneous income was comprised of revenues derived 
from industrial and commercial sources. These included the inland customs 
duty (annual quota: 343,729 taels), the local business tax (150,000 taels), the 
maritime tariff (90,000 taels), income from government mining (150,000 
taels), and the fish duty (58,000 taels). Another category consisted of incomes 
from administrative sources, including the proceeds from the sale of rank 
(maximum annual quota: 510,000 taels in 1565), license fees for Buddhist 


31 This is summarized in TMHT, chapters 32 and 33; MSL, Mu-tsung shib-lu, 32, pp. 850-51; MSL, Shen- 
tsung shih-lu, 24, p. 624; 34, p. 792; Huang Ming ching shih wen pien, 474, p. tb. 
32 See Denis C. Twitchett, Financial administration under the T ang dynasty (Cambridge, 1963), pp. 90-96. 
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monks and Taoist priests (200,000 taels), and the commutation of punish- 
ments and fines (300,000 taels). A third category consisted of revenues derived 
from commuting services and supplies. Most outstanding in this category 
was the expense account of the Ministry of Works, collected from all counties 
and prefectures except those in Kwangsi, Yunnan and Kweichow (annual 
quota after 1556: 500,0000 taels). Next came the income from commutation 
of stable services, which was collected by the Ministry of War (370,000 taels 
in 1588). Another item, which does not fall into any of the categories men- 
tioned, was the income from the tea and horse trade. The excise tax on tea in 
Shensi was collected in kind and exchanged for horses with Turkish and 
Tibetan-speaking peoples on the northwestern frontier. It was a kind of 
non-cash income. In the 1570s and 1580s, about 10,000 horses were obtained 
annually in this manner.?? The excise tax on tea hdd a monetary value of 
100,000 taels. This enumeration covers the noteworthy items in the category 
of miscellaneous incomes. 

The lack of stable sources of income in this list is obvious. Revenues from 
industrial and commercial sources were neglected, with a paucity of revenues 
from maritime tariffs and government mining as a consequence. In part, the 
origin of this negligence can be traced to the founding of the dynasty. Foreign 
trade and industrial mining previously never had been considered essential 
elements of public finance. The emphasis on agricultural income and regional 
self-sufficiency, once established, could not be easily modified. The govern- 
mental structure, the prevailing ideology, and technical difficulties, all pre- 
vented any drastic reorientation of fiscal arrangements. The poor 
performance of the inland customs houses provides an example of this 
problem. : 

Inland custom duty stations were located in Soochow, Yangchou, Huai- 
an, Lin-ch’ing, Ho-hsi-wu, the Ch’ung-wen gate of Peking, and Chiu-chiang. 
With the exception of the last station, all were situated on the Grand Canal. 
Each station operated separately having its own annual collection quota to 
meet. No official, in or outside the imperial bureaucracy, had a career or pro- 
fessional interest in the long-term development of the inland customs. Pro- 
vincial officials cooperating with the custom officers considered inland 
customs collection an unrewarding financial burden on their own districts. 
Moreover, when the quota system was in effect, the bureaucrats were most 
reluctant to disturb the status quo. While an official who had failed to meet 


33 See Huang, Taxation and government finance in sixteenth-century Ming China, pp. 257-61. This is based on 
MSL, Shib-tsung shib-lu, 188, p. 3968; Huang-Ming ching shih wen pien, 386, p. 16b; and Ku Yen-wu, 
T’ sen bsia chiin kuo li ping shu (1662), rpt. Ssu-pu ts’ ung-k’an (Shanghai, 1936), 18, p. 86. Cf. Morris Ros- 
sabi, ‘“The tea and horse trade with Inner Asia during the Ming dynasty,” Journal of A sian History, 4, 
No. 2 (1970), pp. 159, 163. 
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the quota might jeopardize his career, those who produced surpluses were 
regarded with disfavor by their fellow officials. Under the Ming, no official 
won public acclaim for increasing state revenues. 

The inland customs stations lacked operating budgets, and the proceeds 
from the duties were never allocated to expand their activities. Customs offices 
were supported by the same kind of labor service levy on the community 
(4-chia) households that supported other governmental agencies. All the 
scribes and patrolmen were drafted from the local population and expected 
by the government to work without pay. Even with the tariff rates as low as 
they were, there was no effective way to prevent bribery and extortion. The 
officials in charge of the collection made no distinction between the major 
commodities transported in bulk and peddlery. All merchandise was required 
to be enumerated in detail in customs declarations: not infrequently, such 
declarations might consist of 3,000 items. Cargo destined for long-distance 
delivery was repeatedly inspected and assessed. Fines were stiff. Wealthy mer- 
chants were “persuaded” to make “voluntary contributions.” They also had 
to compete with the ships of eunuchs and the military on the Grand Canal. 
These ships also carried private cargo for profit. 

Some of the means of obtaining miscellaneous income, institutionalized 
during the early years of the dynasty were never systematically reorganized 
thereafter, when delivery procedures deteriorated. The fish duty was origin- 
ally collected from fishermen. Taxable items included fish glue, hemp, copper, 
varnish, t’ung oil, and vermillion. The rationale behind including materials 
needed for shipbuilding in the list was that fishermen owned boats and 
hence could be asked to contribute such articles to the government. Yet, by 
the sixteenth century, many districts had lost control over the peripatetic fish- 
ermen; others found the amounts involved too small to warrant separate col- 
lection. They simply added the fish duty accounts to the districts’ land tax 
quotas. The remaining fish duty stations, either at the prefectural or at the 
county level, collected what they could in kind or cash. The proceeds, in 
grain, silver, shipbuilding materials, and copper coins, were sorted and deliv- 
ered to the Ministry of Revenue, the Ministry of Works, the Nanking Minis- 
try of Revenue, and the Kuang-hui Treasury inside the palace. A rough 
estimate of the total income puts it in the vicinity of 58,000 taels each year. 
Most counties had a quota of less than roo taels, and, in some special cases, 
of less than five taels. 

Nominally, the forest levy was under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
Works. The fifteen stations, however, in no sense operated as part of a uni- 
form system.Those in the frontier region were actually controlled by the 
army. Those near Peking were supervised by the eunuchs; they collected woo- 
den boards and logs for the palace. Only five stations on the major waterways 
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in the south had some fiscal significance. Among them four (namely Huai-an, 
Sha-shih, Wu-hu, and Hang-chou) collected payments in silver: the proceeds 
being delivered to the government dockyards. The remaining station, near 
Nanking, collected payments in kind; the lumber goods were sent to a factory 
in the southern capital that manufactured palace furniture. Piecemeal accounts 
still extant suggest that, by the late sixteenth century, the total annual proceeds 
from the forest levy in cash and in kind had a total value close to 100,000 taels. 

The local business tax, store franchise fees, excises on wine and vinegar, the 
stamp tax on real estate transfers, and payments for rationed salt (a tax similar 
to the fish duty), were all nuisance taxes. The regional quotas for these taxes 
were fixed in paper currency during the early years of the dynasty and were 
never revised over the course of the next two centuries. In many districts 
the amounts collected, when converted to silver according to the sixteenth- 
century rates determined by the imperial government, shrank to minuscule 
proportions. Yet, the proceeds were still split between the central government 
and the local government. Typical of such nuisance taxes was the payment 
for rationed salt. When the payment was instituted in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, its primary purpose was not to create a new source of revenue, but to 
give the paper currency a new lease on life. The government expected that 
each adult would be rationed one catty of salt each month upon paying one 
kuan of paper notes — and the payment had to be made in paper notes. Even- 
tually, no salt was even distributed, but the collection continued: the tax was 
converted to a payment in silver and became, in effect, a small-scale poll tax. 

Some of the miscellaneous items of income should not have appeared in the 
treasury’s report. They should have been handled as petty cash items or as 
the receivables of service agencies. But the Ming accounting system was so 
complex, it was unable to integrate those items in any other way. The reeds 
tax was collected on the banks of islands in the Yangtze river. Incense fees 
were collected from worshippers at national shrines. The “common post 
money” was derived from a deduction made in the salary of the cavalry sol- 
diers. Similar to group insurance premiums, this sinking fund was supposed 
to provide compensation for the incidental deaths of service horses. The 
“‘speed-the-delivery money” was an account comprised of the surplus from 
transportation surcharges on tribute grain, which had been collected from 
the taxpayers but intercepted by the army transportation corps. Four separate 
accounts covered the commutation of services rendered by palace artisans, 
soldiers in north China rotated to service in the capital, personal attendants 
serving capital officials, and savings from the postal service. Two separate 
accounts covered the calendar paper that was delivered to the Imperial Astro- 
nomic Service and the kitchen service materials that were provided for the 
Court of Imperial Entertainments. 
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If all twenty-six items of miscellaneous tax were collected, the category of 
miscellaneous income could have provided 3,780,000 taels of silver each 
year by the late sixteenth century. More likely, however, the annual revenue 
was well below 3 million taels. The receivables were divided into numerous 
packages and delivered to dozens of disbursing agencies. The amount sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Revenue fluctuated between 850,000 taels and 
360,000 taels in the sixteenth century.** 


READJUSTMENTS IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY AND THE FINAL 
COLLAPSE 


Major administrative problems 


During the sixteenth century, the fiscal administration faced numerous 
intractable problems. One was the lack of an adequate monetary system. 
The failure of the paper currency in the early Ming has been recognized by his- 
torians; but the subsequent failure to provide a remedy for the situation has 
received little notice. The use of unminted silver in tax transactions, which 
began informally in the fifteenth century, was far from an ideal arrangement, 
having been mainly an unplanned and uncontrolled response to the failure 
of the paper currency. 

At first reluctant to create a supply of money that would compete with its 
own legal tender, the Ming court persistently refused to undertake the mint- 
ing of copper coins. From 1433, for a period of seventy years, no coins were 
minted.’*’ The government intermittently proscribed the use of metallic cur- 
rency until 1448. The populace, therefore, resorted to using coins minted 
under previous dynasties; counterfeit money was common. Only in 1503 
did the court put the imperial mint back into operation. The amount of coin- 
age, however, was inadequate. The administrators had no perception of the 
magnitude of the problem. The mint was inadequately financed. Both the 
materials and the labor needed were requisitioned. Quality control was lax; 
workmanship was poor. This situation only encouraged counterfeiting. The 
chaos of the monetary system restrained commerce and caused the rise of 
food prices and unemployment. Unable to extricate himself from this situa- 
tion, at the advice of grand-secretary Hsii Chieh in 1564, the Chia-ching 
emperor abandoned the minting of copper coins altogether and decided 
instead to promote the use of silver, which had already become a popular 
medium of exchange, despite the governments’ efforts to prohibit its use. 


34 Ch’un ming mengyiilu, 35, pp. 8a-10b has an account of 1580. For more details about those incomes, see 
Taxation and governmental finance, Chapter 6. 
35 P’eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo buo pi shib, Vol. 2 (Shanghai, 1954), pp. 425, 437- 
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Thereafter, the mint turned out small quantities of coin occasionally when the 
rate of exchange was profitable, but no further effort was made to produce 
an imperial currency. 

The disadvantage of using silver as a common medium of exchange in the 
sixteenth century was that the money supply was very restricted. Because 
the tax deadline followed the harvest, farm prices were adversely affected by 
demanding payment in silver. Tax collection and revenue delivery further 
withdrew a sizeable amount of silver from normal circulation, thus fostering 
high interest rates and causing distress to the peasants. At the same time, the 
government completely lost the control over money and credit. It must be 
stressed that, under this fiscal arrangement, no office had revolving funds on 
hand or the authority to manipulate the money supply. Even the development 
of private financial institutions was retarded. Until 1600, private parties active 
in the credit market were limited to using pawn shops?° 

Even though tax rates under the Ming were generally low, assessments 
were computed on the basis of minute gradations. When stated in terms of a 
precious metal, the payment involved extremely fine fractional distinctions, 
often carried to hundreds or thousandths of an ounce of silver. The imposi- 
tion of surcharges and conversion of commodities exacerbated the complexity 
of this situation. As a typical example, in the late sixteenth century Chia-ting 
county in the Southern Metropolitan region called for a labor service payment 
of 0.0147445 814487 taels of silver on each picul of grain in basic land tax 
assessment. Since, in practice, no taxpayer had a basic assessment in an integral 
number of piculs, the number of digits in a complex tax computation could 
be considerably greater. This tax procedure only provided a paradise for 
lower-echelon tax collectors and bookkeepers. 

Support of the armed forces posed another problem. It has been thought 
that, under the early Ming emperors, the army attained a high degree of self- 
sufficiency. The extant evidence makes clear the fallacy of this claim. The 
reported acreages of land registered as military farms and the total proceeds 
recorded from these acreages are not merely inaccurate, they are impossible. 
Some of the statistical absurdities already had been exposed by Ming wn- 
ters.*” In 1965, Wang Yii-ch’iian, after conducting a collective research pro- 
ject on the military farming of the Ming, called the success claimed for it 
“exaggerated” and “without a factual basis.”>* 

While the precise details of army logistics in the early Ming cannot be ascer- 
tained, there is little doubt that a large part of the armies’ supplies was derived 


36 See Lien-sheng Yang, Money and Credit in China (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), p. 82. 
37 Ch’un ming meng yu li, 36, p. 3. 
38 Wang Yii-ch’iian, Ming tai ti chin tun (Peking, 1965), pp. 104-05, 210-11. 
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from the land tax. During the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, the 
fiscal resources designated to support the armed forces were significantly 
reduced, not by legislation but by uncontrollable circumstances. After the 
T’u-mu incident in 1449, most frontier posts called the soldiers on farming 
duty to active service. The land they left was rented to civilian cultivators at 
reduced rates. In the interior, the land originally assigned to the soldiers was 
sold and mortgaged by them. Acreages allocated to the military colonies suf- 
fered significant losses. By the mid-sixteenth century some districts retained 
only a third of the original allocation; some districts plainly acknowledged 
that there was no such land remaining and that the army units had to be sup- 
ported entirely from tax revenue. 

From the first years of the dynasty, a substantial portion of the retained rev- 
enue derived from the land taxes in the interior provinces was disbursed to 
support the army. All other regular expenditures were insignificant by com- 
parison. In the sixteenth century, however, the situation changed consider- 
ably. In North China, a greater portion of the revenue had to be diverted to 
provide stipends for members of the imperial clan. The policy of supporting, 
for life, all the direct descendants of the dynastic founder could be said to 
have been implemented without foresight. The first Ming emperor himself 
had twenty-six sons; Jen-tsung, nine; Ying-tsung, ten; and Hsien-tsung, four- 
teen. In 1492, Prince Ch’ing-ch’eng, one of the fifth-generation descendants 
of the first emperor, was reported to have produced ninety-four children. 
The imperial family proliferated at such a fantastic rate that, by 1502, all the 
retained revenues of Shansi and Honan provinces would have been insuffi- 
cient to pay the stipends of the princes and imperial clansmen residing in 
those provinces. 

In the southern provinces, owing to the diversion of retained revenue to 
capital and palace maintenance, the funds available to support the army also 
became inadequate. Chekiang reported in 1480 that the annual costs of sup- 
porting the soldiers in that province had exceeded all the retained revenues. 
Moreover, land tax during the Ming period was rarely collected in full, and 
no record of full collection has ever appeared. In the sixteenth century, collec- 
tion of the land tax at 80 percent of the projected quota in a district would 
have been considered a notable achievement. Often, tax remissions were 
ordered, sometimes because of natural disasters, and at other times because 
of such auspicious occasionsas imperial accessions and the births of emperors’ 
first sons. Not infrequently, tax remissions were allowed in order to write 
off tax arrearages that had become uncollectable. These actions only increased 
budget deficits. Since actual income could seldom cover projected expendi- 
tures, higher offices constantly pressured lower echelons to deliver first 
those items essential to the administration at the top levels of government, 
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and paid scant attention to the actual conditions of the bottom levels. Trans- 
ferred revenue was generally taken more seriously than the retained revenue. 
Customary practice, therefore, made some items in the permanent budget 
appear as what might now be called “hard appropriations” and others as 
“soft appropriations.” When funds were insufficient, the “soft appropria- 
tions” could be discounted, left in arrears, or simply ignored. Soldiers’ pay 
and the stipends of low-ranking imperial clansmen fell into the latter category. 

The century after 1449 stands out as a period in Chinese history during 
which defense installations declined to a shocking degree. If the total retained 
portion of the land taxes, which appears in official accounts as close to 11.7 
million piculs of grain, had been delivered in its entirety to the armed forces, 
the provinces might have been able to maintain a minimum degree of arma- 
ment. The actual amount delivered, however, could not have comprised 
mote than a small fraction of this projected annual revenue. (Local gazetteers, 
however, maintained that military expenditures took a high percentage of a 
districts’ retained revenue, sometimes close to or exceeding 80 percent. Such 
figures must be considered “‘soft appropriations” that were never disbursed 
in full.) Even in the opening years of the sixteenth century, numerous guard 
units were staffed at less than 15 percent of their authorized strength; in 
many camps the number of soldiers on duty comprised less than 5 percent 
of the number there should have been. The minister of war openly admitted 
that eight soldiers out of ten had deserted. The emperor’s decrees acknowl- 
edged that soldiers in many units had not been paid for years. Sources too 
numerous to be cited mention arrearages in army pay.*? 

With the Mongol chieftains Jinong and Oosai making incursions on the 
northern frontier in the early part of the sixteenth century and Altan threaten- 
ing Peking itself during the mid-century, the frontier commands had to 
strengthen their defensive positions. When the wo-k’ou (pirates or pirate- 
raiders) attacked the southern coastal provinces, the situation became even 
more desperate. In many districts a new army had to be hurriedly organized. 
The demand for financial support to carry out such emergency military pro- 
grams was even more pressing. 

A third problem lay in the inadequate budget for official salaries. The emo- 
luments of government officials followed the schedule fixed by the first Ming 
emperor in 1392, which, theoretically, had never been revised since its imple- 
mentation. Yet, throughout fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when revenue 
was insufficient, the government decreased the value of stipends paid in grain 
by converting them into payment in paper currency and commodities at unrea- 


39 Ray Huang, “Military expenditures in sixteenth century Ming China,” Ovens Extremmus, 17, No. 1-2 
(1970), pp. 39-62. 
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listically low exchange rates. The original schedule, which provided an annual 
payment of 1,044 piculs of grain for officials of the highest rank and sixty piculs 
for officials of the lowest rank, had not been generous to begin with. The con- 
version was virtually a default of payment. Officials in Peking received one 
picul of grain per month regardless of rank, in effect, a ration in kind. Then, 
so percent of the scheduled salaries for officials ranked 4b and above and smal- 
ler percentages of the lower-rank officials, were converted to payment in pep- 
per, sapanwood, cotton cloth, silk fabrics, and sometimes even peas, 
confiscated garments, and salvaged materials. The real value of the converted 
portions of the salary never exceeded 20 percent of what the grain stipends 
had been worth; most of the time it fell below 5 percent of the salary’s original 
value in grain. In the sixteenth century the government converted official sal- 
aries to payments in silver. But the portions of salaries that had already been 
converted to payment in commodities at discount prices were not reconverted 
to the original standard of payment in grain and then calculated at the prevail- 
ing food prices of grain, but were reckoned on the basis of the discounted com- 
modities according to their market value. This new arrangement, in force 
until the end of the dynasty, allowed a prefect (ranked 4a) an annual salary of 
62.05 taels of silver, on which it would have been difficult to sustain a small 
family. A county magistrate (ranked 7a) received an annual salary of 27.49 
taels of silver, less than one day’s food allowance for the emperor.*° In the 
late sixteenth century, an elegant house in Peking could be mortgaged for 
7,000 taels. A day laborer eamed about one tael a month. With the general stan- 
dard of living of the Ming bureaucrats in mind, it is probably safe to say that 
if all government positions had been totally unsalaried, it would have made 
very little difference. Salaries always appeared as an insignificant item in the 
government’s expenses; but then, few officials actually lived on their salaries. 
The same statement holds true for lesser functionaries and for the eunuchs 
who were, like the civil servants, only slightly better than unsalaried. 

None of the problems were resolved in Ming times. What the sixteenth- 
century administrators did was to make a series of readjustments to mitigate 
the seriousness of these problems as best they could. 


Readjustments to the enlarged military expenditures 


The increase in military expenditures during the sixteenth century was not 
unforeseen; it occurred for a number of reasons. In addition to the loss of rev- 
enues that resulted from the decline in military farming, the appearance of 
mercenaries along with we7-so regulars contributed significantly to the growth 


40 For the salary schedule, see TMHT, 39, pp. 1a-7b. 
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in military expense. In the early sixteenth century, mercenaries had already 
begun to outnumber regular members of the wei-so garrisons in several north- 
ern frontier commands. Being mercenaries, the new personnel expected to 
be paid regularly. Until the middle of the century, six taels per man per year 
remained adequate. Thereafter, the wider use of silver and the expansion of 
the recruiting program pushed military wages steadily higher. Before the cen- 
tury ended, many recruits were paid eighteen taels a year — an amount that 
included a food allowance. This figure eventually became the standard rate 
of pay for soldiers during the seventeenth century. The purchase of cavalry 
horses, the widespread use of firearms, the construction of the great walls, 
and the development of new strategic commands contributed to the increase 
in military expenditures during the sixteenth century. 

In the sixteenth century, there was only one instance noted in the records of 
a general surcharge on the land tax being levied in order to raise funds for a 
military emergency. In 1551, a surcharge of 1,157,340 taels of silver was 
added to the grain tax quota for the southern provinces. After that point, 
however, such funds were usually raised piecemeal at the local level without 
reference to any general policy or fiscal plan. The central government, how- 
ever, concentrated on providing additional subsidies to the northern frontier 
commands. Southern governors and governors-general were authorized to 
exercise their own discretion to achieve fiscal solvency within their provinces. 

To provide additional supplies to the northern frontier, the Ministry of 
Revenue gradually emerged as an operating agency, although in a very limited 
capacity. The difficulty was that, having served in the past only as a general 
accounting office, the ministry failed to maintain physical control over the 
empire’s financial resources. It now found that it had no regular source of 
income at its disposal. All revenues had been allocated for numerous specific 
budgets and channeled to various supply lines. Manipulating the accounts 
yielded no appreciable new income. The ministry did order several northern 
provinces to step up their tax deliveries to the army posts. Records show 
that in 1502, Shantung, Shansi, Honan, and North Chihli altogether delivered 
1,600,000 piculs of grain or its equivalent from their tax income to frontier 
installations, In 1578, the total amount delivered was in the vicinity of 
3,300,000 piculs.*" Stipends payable to the imperial clansmen were largely 
deferred. In many instances low-ranked imperial clansmen went unpaid for 
decades. Desperation drove some of them to mutiny. By that time, however, 
the tax accounts had been squeezed dry. 

The Ministry of Revenue’s deliveries of silver to frontier commands none- 
theless increased steadily. Before 1500, Peking’s annual payments to the bor- 


4t These figures are based on the unedited data in TMHT, 28. 
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der garrisons were less than 500,000 taels. During the 1540s and 15508, the 
payments were never less than two million taels, and in several critical years, 
from 1551 to 1553 for example, an annual payment perhaps in excess of four 
million taels was dispatched.** In the later part of the century, beginning 
about 1570, subsidies to the northern border Basrisons were re permanently 
fixed between 3,100,000 and 3,500,000 taels per year.*? 

These funds came from a number of sources. From the salt monopoly, the 
Ministry of Revenue extracted one million taels in cash. The annual quota 
for tribute grain was set at four million piculs. After 1541, rarely more than 
2.5 million piculs was delivered in kind; the remaining 1.5 million piculs 
was collected in silver. This produced another million taels. Portions of the 
ministry’s income came from inland customs duties, payments for rationed 
salt, commutations of animal fodder requisitions, and rents on the govern- 
ment land which had been set aside to support the imperial stable and the 
imperial zoo. Such palace supplies as cotton cloth, which had originally 
been part of the grain quotas of contributing districts, were, from time to 
time, converted to payments in cash. The remainder of the funds was obtained 
from the commutation of punishments and the sale of rank. In the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, income from those sources had a projected value of 
four million taels. After deducting some 7,000,000 taels for the maintenance 
of the capital, including the payments for the capital garrison, the balance of 
the sum was usually forwarded to the fourteen army districts. 

In 1569, the vice-minister of war, T’an Lun, stated that the army had an 
authorized strength of 3,138,300 men; but that actually only 845,000 men 
could be accounted for. The latter figure seems to be quite reasonable. 
About 500,000 men with at least 100,000 horses were serving along the north- 
erm frontier. With subsidies from Peking, tax deliveries by the northern pro- 
vinces, and the internally generated materials and funds of the fourteen 
commands, the budget for the army in the north came to a total sum of 
8,170,000 taels. This level of support was barely sufficient for routine mainte- 
nance; meanwhile, the delivery of subsidies had already exhausted the fund- 
raising capacities of the Ministry of Revenue. 

In the southern part of the empire, pressure from the campaigns against 
pirate raiders (0-’ox) forced provincial and local authorities to levy numer- 
ous new taxes as well as to add new surtaxes to old ones, all for the sake of 
securing military supplies ( ping-hsiang). These taxes were imposed on hitherto 
tax-exempt monastic properties, lumber land which had only been lightly 
taxed, new iron mines and foundaries, salt carried across provincial bound- 


42 See MSL, Shib-tsung shih lu, 456, pp. 7712-13. 
43 MSL, Shen-tsung shih lu, 154, p. 2853; 186, p. 3484; 234, p. 4331; Ch’sn ming mengysi lu, 35, p. 28b. 
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aries, merchandise in transit over principal bridges, maritime tariffs, and in 
some districts, even the butchering of cattle. Managed by local officials and 
army Officers, the total amount was never disclosed, so no integrated account 
was ever made available. From what scattered evidence of rates remains, it 
appears that administrative efficiency was low. The maritime tariff collected 
in Fukien, for instance, was generally calculated at 1 or 2 percent ad valorem. 
Until 1600, the annual revenue from maritime tariff at Canton did not exceed 
40,000 taels.*4 

The major portion of the extra revenue, however, was derived from the ser- 
vice levy, in other words, from agrarian sources. Quite logically, the gover- 
nors-general first ordered that militia service be commuted to monetary 
payments to finance the new army of recruits. The second step of fund-raising 
was called #-pien. There is no precise English equivalent for this term. 
While ¢’7 means to lift up, pien means to organize. By the middle of the six- 
teenth century, most districts still followed the chiin-yao (equitable) tax system, 
under which each tax-paying household was liable for material requisitions 
and labor services, once every five years. Under the /’7-pien system, the govern- 
ment called those households who were scheduled to serve in the following 
year to active duty in the current year. In reality, no materials were required; 
no labor service was to be performed. All the obligations were commuted 
to cash payments and delivered to the war chest. The materials and labor ser- 
vices in demand in the second year were, in turn, provided by those who ori- 
ginally had been scheduled to serve during the third year, and so on. 

The devices mentioned enabled the empire to get through these military 
crises without altering its basic fiscal arrangements. Obviously, however, 
the empire’s fiscal apparatus had been stretched to its very limits in the pro- 
cess. Furthermore, these new provisions made the entire organization more 
complicated than it had ever been before. Consequently, a great amount of 
potential tax proceeds went uncollected, and the new arrangements produced 
only scattered and insufficient sources of new revenue. 


The single whip reform and its imitations 


Fiscal operations under the Ming were predicated on a principle that we 
would now call “pre-tax-collection allocation.” That is, the tax collection sys- 
tem was set up with the major divisions of revenue appropriation in mind. 
Thus, a typical taxpayer would have been assessed a certain amount for the 
defense of the empire, another amount for the support of public health, a 


44 Liang Fang-chung, “Ming-tai kuo-chi mao-i yii yin-ti shu-ch’u-yii,” Chung-so she-hui ching-chi-shib 
chi-k’an 6,2 (1939), pp. 267-324, at p. 305, quoting the 1601 edition of Kuang-tung t’ ung chib. 
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third amount for the development of a transportation system, and so on. Ina 
way, the tax assessments directly reflected the structure of the budget. All 
this happened because, in Ming times, revenue transactions, along with 
their accompanying fiscal responsibilities, were implemented at the lower 
levels of the administration. Banking techniques had not developed suffi- 
ciently to be used for handling public funds. 

During the sixteenth century, a taxpayer might have been assessed a certain 
number of piculs of grain for his basic payment. The basic assessment, how- 
ever, served only as a general index of his tax payment. ‘“‘One picul of grain” 
might simultaneously include portions of the tax that were payable in kind, 
portions that were payable in silver, and still other portions payable in cotton 
cloth. The fractional amount of these commodities in the payment depended 
on the schedule of the amounts of each of them a given district was required 
to deliver. Each component of the payment also carried a different kind of sur- 
charge to cover transportation and handling costs. The service levy was 
even more complex. The chiin-yao system had already broken the labor service 
imposition into two parts, one covering material requisitions and the other 
covering labor services. These contributions were forwarded to governmen- 
tal offices at different administrative levels, and they had to be accounted for 
item by item. 

The collection of silver in lieu of services started in the fifteenth century and 
became widespread in the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, there was no 
mechanism in the civil government or in the village communities to dispatch 
the payments after pooling them. Consequently, villagers were assessed with 
dozens of payments, even though the rates they were to be charged were 
not all clearly set forth. The introduction of the /7-pien system requiring 
pre-payment of the next year’s service complicated the situation further. It 
placed yet another group of tax agents in the local communities. Since this col- 
lection system was under the supervision of the military defense intendants, 
they also commissioned tax expediters and built up another channel of com- 
mand, pressurizing the community (4) chiefs and households who were part 
of a rotation to provide needed supplies even when they were not able. Ho 
Liang-chiin, a contemporary, described the conditions in his native Hua- 
ting county in the Southern Metropolitan Region. He noted that there 
were twelve different tax deadlines within a month, that numerous villagers 
were drafted as tax collectors and that this interfered with farm work. Such 
adverse conditions gave the single whip reform its momentary impetus. 
Even during the second quarter of the sixteenth century, many provincial 
and local officials already realized that the community (4-chia) system had out- 
lived its usefulness. The service levy accounts had become too unwieldy and 
complex to justify their continued communal administration in the villages. 
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The financial burdens of many job assignments under this system were heavy 
enough to bankrupt individual households. Above all, with most influential 
households claiming tax exemptions, the principle of progressive taxation 
was nowhere observed. It would have been far more practical to abolish the 
service cycles and property qualifications altogether, and to have apportioned 
all the service obligations equally against the taxable land in the district and 
the entire pool of able-bodied men (¢ing), and to have collected the payments 
in silver annually. 

Yet, such a concept of tax-collection only provided the general outline 
behind the implementation of the single whip method (7 /’zao pien fa) of taxa- 
tion. In practice, each district had its own problems. In some counties, the 
land tax accounts were too small and the service levy accounts were too 
large. In these counties it was difficult to turn the service levy even partially 
into a surtax on the land tax. The assessment on able-bodied men (¢ing) also 
lacked uniformity. In no district did the total number of listed able-bodied 
men (ing) truly comprise the entire taxable male adult population. In counties 
that assessed fewer able-bodied men (#ng) per household, the number of 
males (sng) in each household might be in proportion to a household’s prop- 
erty holding. For example, other counties assessed considerably more able- 
bodied men (¢ing) per household, but many of those assessed were destitute 
and unable to pay taxes. Tax exemptions, urban populations, and unculti- 
vated acreages all created peculiar situations that warranted readjustments. 
While the most favored formula was ting ssu tien liu (that is, the land was 
assessed for 60 percent of the financial burden of the service levy and the listed 
able-bodied men (#ing) were assessed for 40 percent), the exact proportions 
of the assessment varied from one county to the next. 

In apportioning to taxable land the burden of taxes required, local officials 
also followed a variety of approaches. Some utilized the acreage unit, the 
mu, as the basic tax unit. This arrangement, however, was unfair to taxpayers 
in those districts where productivity per acre (wx) varied widely. In such 
cases, Officials preferred to use the basic unit for land tax assessment, the 
picul of grain, as the tax unit, and would puta “piggyback” surtax into effect. 
This approach, however, required a great deal of computation, as exemplified 
by the tax rate for Chia-ting county, which, for accounting purposes, was 
computed to the thirteenth decimal place. A third approach involved convert- 
ing the taxable acreage into abstract fiscal males (img). For instance, every 
fifty acres (mx) of land was considered equivalent to one able-bodied man 
(ting). The acreage was then taxed as if it were owned by one real man (¢ing), 
a payment for the service levy being added to the regular land tax payment. 
Wu-ch’in county in the Southern Metropolitan Region even reversed this 
approach by converting real men (¢ing) into abstract acres (wx). Since that dis- 
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trict was able to shift a greater portion of the service levy to taxable acreage, 
the acre (wu) could be conveniently established as the basic tax unit. The con- 
version of the labor service levy ona relatively few able-bodied men (ing) to 
a proportionately allocated surtax on cultivated land actually saved computa- 
tion and accounting costs. 

One might have expected this reform to result in the consolidation of all 
taxes into a single land tax. The reality fell far short of this ideal. Many coun- 
ties managed to consolidate the tax consignments for which they were respon- 
sible. However, higher offices still required taxes in kind and the service 
obligations they always had. Theoretically, the use of silver as a medium of 
tax payment should have facilitated a consolidation of taxes. During the era 
of the Ming dynasty, however, the imperial government never established a 
central treasury, nor provincial branch offices for central government tax 
administration, nor did the government ever set up purchasing agencies to 
consolidate procurement. In addition, imperial revenues were never clearly 
separated from revenues intended for local usage. Responsibilities for the col- 
lection and expenditure of tax revenues remained divided between local, pre- 
fectural, and central government agencies. Furthermore, every agency 
receiving tax revenue was responsible for collecting the tax from those who 
were supposed to provide it. As long as these conditions prevailed, the reform 
could not deeply affect the overall financial situation. 

The administrative and logistic capacities of the local government 
expanded slightly during the sixteenth century, but not sufficiently to allow 
local governments to forgo all the services performed by the taxpayers in per- 
son, or to forgo forcing ill-defined fiscal responsibilities on the local populace 
as the need arose. In the main, fiscal administration during the first two centu- 
ries of Ming rule (roughly 1370-1570) placed great emphasis on administra- 
tive record keeping, but paid too little attention to the practical 
requirements of field operations. In the face of the reform’s requirements, 
the general level of taxation could not be expanded rapidly enough to cover 
all the new administrative expenses. The inadequate staffing of local govern- 
ments could not be remedied easily. Furthermore, to account for every tael 
of silver or its equivalent in material contributions or to document labor ser- 
vices provided by the general population in detail involved too many techni- 
cal difficulties. The reform also was handicapped by the lack of an adequate 
imperial currency. The amount of silver in circulation was barely sufficient 
to cover the tax in some geographical areas and entirely insufficient in other 
regions, as Ku Yen-wu noted in the seventeenth century. 

In sum, a more fundamental reform would have required a restructuring of 
the government and a new understanding of the concept of public finance. 
As it was, the single whip reform was put into effect by provincial and local 
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officials, with virtually no central direction or coordination. Both before and 
after the reform, no governmental agency was authorized to establish a sink- 
ing fund, even for its own maintenance. The budgeting of such expenses for 
the most part still followed the traditional practice: the numbers of sedan 
chair bearers, the quantities of charcoal, and the oil supplies were counted at 
their previous levels with little, if any, regard to actual conditions and the ser- 
vices or materials were converted into a payment in silver. The single whip 
reform, therefore, did not amount to much more than a modification of the 
existing tax structure. The elimination of labor services performed by indivi- 
dual draftees was more thorough in some districts than others. This change 
considerably reformed tax collection. Many formerly unlisted items now 
became listed with published tax rates. The reforms, however, did not moder- 
nize the tax structure. Sample tax bills issued by some local governments 
upon introducing the single whip reform show that taxpayers were still 
assessed for a dozen or so separate payments. Only the total amount was com- 
puted by the government office for the taxpayer. Needless to say, the principle 
of “pre-tax-collection allocation” persisted.*’ 


Irregular levies and corruption 


Because their salaries were unrealistically low, Ming bureaucrats could only 
hope to maintain a relative sense of financial integrity. While embezzlement 
of public funds was unfavorably regarded, to derive extra personal income 
from the populace, especially when the amount fell within what public opi- 
nion considered reasonable, was not deemed an offense. Few would have 
even called it a breach of the moral or ethical code. In fact, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury such income was regularly and automatically forwarded by tax agents 
commissioned by the local administrators to their offices under the name of 
“customary fees” (ch’ang-/i). When a community (/) chief was appointed, he 
presented a ritual payment to the magistrate. Thereafter, whenever a tax con- 
signment was delivered to the local government, small gifts of money were 
offered to the magistrate, his staff, and the prefect. When taxes were paid in 
kind, such gratuities were presented as “samples.” The amounts were small, 
the share of the magistrate usually being no more than 2 percent of the princi- 
pal tax payment. Merchants carrying salt through a county’s territory also 
offered gifts to the local magistrate that usually amounted to less than one- 
thousandth of the value of the cargo in transit. The significance of the custom- 
ary fees was that they were virtually mandatory, even though extraordinarily 
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honest officials would refuse such payments. After the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it seems that few county magistrates derived less than 500 taels a 
year (eighteen times their nominal salaries) from these fees alone. 

Some of these irregular levies fell into the twilight zone of legality. When 
the operating budget of the government was insufficient, the magistrate 
ordered the community (4) chiefs to present themselves, in turn, at his office 
each day. Of these irregular official expenses, the largest items (the entertain- 
ment of visiting dignitaries and the travel expenses of the magistrate himself 
and his staff) were to be paid by the community (/) chief on duty. Frequently 
criticized, the practice was nonetheless consistent with the principle that gov- 
emment offices were to be supported by the governed through ad hoc contri- 
butions rather than through careful fiscal planning. Likewise, salt 
administrators demanded that local merchants who regularly traded with 
the government answer their irregular demands and service calls. Such privi- 
leges were often abused by officialdom. In the 1560s a prefect in the Southern 
Metropolitan Region was reported to have kept a troupe of actors in his 
own home at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Officials who connived at corruption could extend their personal incomes 
considerably more. Law suits provided a common source for their illicit exac- 
tions. Kuei Yu-kuang, having served as a county magistrate himself, indi- 
cated that whenever a wealthy person was accused of manslaughter, the 
presiding magistrate, with little effort, could “immediately enrich himself by 
several hundred taels.”” 

The building of waterworks presented another opportunity for supervis- 
ing officials to enrich themselves. Inasmuch as the material and labor costs 
were obtained from the local communities and were under virtually no bud- 
getary controls, much room was left for managerial manipulation. Often, 
source documents indicate that the officials in charge accumulated “surplus” 
revenues of over several thousand taels. Revenue offices were considered 
lucrative posts, especially those located in the southern provinces. The admin- 
istration of the salt monopoly was so corrupt in the sixteenth century that 
“the name of anyone who was appointed salt administrator was already 
tainted.” In 1616, all six salt distribution commissioners were indicted for 
malfeasance.*° 

Bureaucrats remote from the revenue offices received gifts from their fel- 
low officials. Capital officials were virtually subsidized by the provincial and 
local officials. Hai Jui, regarded by his contemporaries as one of the most 
upright civil servants in the sixteenth century, called the year when the pro- 
vincial officials reported to Peking for personal evaluation “the year that the 
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capital officials collected their rents.” The exchange of presents is often 
referred to in the correspondence of Ming officials. The extant collection of 
Hai Jui’s letters contains six such references. The gift he received from one 
military defense intendant was substantial enough to permit him to purchase 
a piece of land. 

A more extensive exposé of such practices is the task of social historians. In 
the light of fiscal history, however, this organized corruption reveals more a 
fundamental problem of institutional weakness than a problem of moral 
decay. Items allocated in the budget were not always disbursed, nor did the 
accounts list all the categories of revenue collected. The information in the 
accounts, therefore, was half true and half fictitious. This fiscal chaos was 
caused by insufficient revenue for operating budgets and wages. 

On the basis of extant statutes, memorials, imperial and local accounts, and 
private papers, it can be estimated that, in the late sixteenth century, all offi- 
cially listed items of revenues, including administrative incomes, taxes, and 
miscellaneous collections, amounted to 37 million taels of silver each year. 
According to Ping-ti Ho, the population of the Ming empire at the time 
approached 150 million persons.*” The estimated total revenue was nearly 
the amount of the total wages earned by three million day laborers. This figure 
suggests that the share taken from the gross national product was much too 
small to provide efficient and honest government. Furthermore, even this 
projected income was rarely collected in full. 

During the late sixteenth century, many local officials tried to incorporate 
unlisted sources of revenue into the regular tax accounts: an action which 
was one purpose of the single whip reforms. Such efforts to reform the tax sys- 
tem had only limited effects. Both technical difficulties and social customs 
worked against the realization of such schemes. By the late sixteenth century, 
when taxes were, for the most part, collected in silver, the customary fees 
were gradually integrated into the tax under the category of “melting 
charges” (huo-hao). Fiscal procedure required that the chunks and bits of 
unminted silver be re-melted and cast into oval shaped ingots for transit to 
government vaults. An actual loss of 1 to 3 percent of the silver was incurred 
in this process. Before the sixteenth century ended, some local administrators 
were extracting an additional 2 percent as their “melting” fees. Owing to 
the decline of administrative discipline and the rise of cost of living, in the 
mid-seventeenth century this kind of extra collection expanded drastically. 
Ku Yen-wu reported that, in his time, melting charges comprised as much 
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as 20 to 30 percent of major tax payments and 70 to 80 percent of minor tax 
payments. 


Fiscal stability under Chang Chii-cheng 


During the decade from 1572 to 1582, under the guidance of grand-secretary 
Chang Chii-cheng, governmental finance began to show marked signs of 
improvement. By 1587, the old vault of the T’ai-ts’ung Treasury had accumu- 
lated 6 million taels of silver; the ingots there bore the inscription “never to 
bespent.” The new vault, which handled current accounts, also held 4 million 
taels in an underground facility. The army studs entrusted to civilian house- 
holds for maintenance had been sold; the proceeds, almost 4 million taels, 
were deposited in the Ministry of War’s Ch’ang-ying Treasury. At the same 
time, the silver vaults at Nanking were reported to have had 2.5 million 
taels in reserve. Smaller surpluses were held by local and provincial treasuries 
in the southern provinces. The funds enumerated equaled about six months’ 
worth of the total annual revenues due to the state. This abundance may 
seem to challenge the interpretation of the Ming fiscal crisis (that it arose 
from insufficient revenue) presented so far and could be interpreted to mean 
that the revenue under the Ming was adequate to meet the state’s needs. 
This apparent abundance, however, was insufficient to forestall a financial cri- 
sis because Ming fiscal management was unsound. 

The fact is that this fiscal retrenchment was carried out when a peace set- 
tlement with Altan had been achieved, and when the threat of Japanese 
pirates (1v0-k’on) was diminishing. Chang ordered a rigorous audit of all cur- 
rent accounts, some of which he scrutinized himself. Under his stringent 
measures, all functions of the government deemed unnecessary or not 
urgent were either suspended or postponed. The number of students on 
government stipends was reduced; palace eunuchs on procurement missions 
were kept under strict supervision. Provincial officials were ordered to cur- 
tail their use of corvée labor, generally to one-third the existing level. The 
hostel services provided by the imperial postal system were reduced to vir- 
tually nothing. Yet, despite these economies, most of the taxes levied on 
the population remained unreduced. Those savings realized were turned 
over to government treasuries. Tax delinquents were prosecuted with 
vigor; their arrearages pressed for in earnest. The sale of rank and ecclesias- 
tic licenses continued when Chang was in office. His austerity program 
extended to army logistics. Since the Mongols were pacified for a time, fron- 
tier guards and patrols along the northern border were reduced so that 
extra pay and rations could be saved and more soldiers returned to work 
as farmers. The governors-general in charge of frontier defense were 
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advised to cut their disbursements by 20 percent of the annual income 
received from Peking. 

On the whole, this rearrangement of the fiscal system involved no innova- 
tion. There was no reorganization of governmental offices. The entire effort 
can be seen as an unprecedented attempt to squeeze revenue out of the existing 
budget. Steps leading to a more fundamental reform (normalizing official sal- 
aries, devising a new monetary system, and making the transfer of funds 
between and among treasuries more efficient) was not even contemplated. 
An entry in the Offcial History of the Ming asserts that, in 1591, Chang ordered 
all districts of the empire to implement the single whip reform. Chang’s 
own writings, however, attest that he refused to press this issue. The rescript 
that he drafted on behalf of the emperor permitted regional and local admin- 
istrators to find and implement tax formulas appropriate for their jurisdic- 
tions.** 

The negative approach of this fiscal reorganization is obvious. During the 
decade that Chang was in office, the accumulation of large reserves of silver 
(on average more than one million taels each year) had already caused a 
depression of agricultural prices. Inasmuch as the bullion had not been uti- 
lized to revitalize either the government or the general economy, the harmful 
effect of these economizing measures might have outweighed the good. 
Chang Chii-cheng’s failure to attempt a fundamental restructuring of the tax 
system may have resulted more from a political stalemate in the central leader- 
ship than from a paucity of ideas. The court in Peking comprised a delicate 
balance of numerous regional, personal, and cliquish interest groups. Nomin- 
ally, all power rested in the emperor. In reality, the occupants of the dragon 
throne were either ill-equipped to take a serious interest in this issue or too 
indolent to carry out a policy if they endorsed it. While no one in the bureau- 
cracy was able to build up a substantial power base within the court, all tried 
their best to prevent their rivals from moving ahead. In fact, Chang Chii- 
cheng’s austerity program, executed in the name of enforcing the dynastic 
laws of the first Ming emperor, had already made the grand secretary a target 
for general criticism. Both his admirers and his critics agreed that the unpopu- 
larity of his fiscal retrenchment, put into effect by manipulating the power 
normally reserved for the emperor, had much to do with his posthumous dis-' 
grace. It is very unlikely that he could have taken a more positive stance 
under the prevailing political conditions. His personal correspondence is 
dotted with statements to the effect that he had no freedom to act and that 
he could not even disclose his plans to his colleagues. 
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While the various measures taken by Chang Chii-cheng involved no insti- 
tutional changes, they nonetheless signaled the preparation for a more funda- 
mental reform. In the main, the fiscal structure and practices in effect for 
over two centuries could not be overturned easily. For a decade, Chang 
merely managed to produce atreasury surplus, and he was on the verge of put- 
ting the empire’s fiscal data in order. Late in 1580, he finally mustered sufh- 
cient political strength to order a national land survey. The 6,o00 square 
foot mu (about 13 acres) was adopted as the universal standard for land area 
measurement. The classification of land productivity was limited to three 
grades within each district. Initially, no plans were made to reapportion the 
tax quotas among the districts; the survey was intended only to redistribute 
the tax burden within each county’s population. Although not a complete 
failure, the survey was definitely not a success. In some districts, the grand 
secretary’s order was faithfully carried out, in others, the officials used the 
old data in the new returns with but a few minor adjustments. In certain coun- 
ties the units of measurement were compromised. Regional returns were, as 
a consequence, so diverse that final results could not be tabulated. When 
Chang died on the 9 July 1582, the survey had still not been completed. 
Immediately after his death, the whole project came under criticism. It was 
suggested that the new returns be abandoned. A decree issued some weeks 
later permitted the local districts to decide for themselves whether to use the 
new land survey as a basis of taxation or not.*? 

Thus, his good intentions notwithstanding, Chang Chii-cheng’s contribu- 
tion to Ming fiscal reform had only limited positive effects. Undoubtedly, 
his accumulation of silver bullion in state treasuries prolonged the dynasty’s 
life but failed to give it a new lease on life. After 1592, Ming armies were 
sent to Korea to check Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s invasion. In that year another 
campaign was launched against Pubei in Ningsia. The suppression of Yang 
Yung-lung and the Miao tribesmen, which began in 1594, ended in 1600. 
These three major campaigns could probably not have been carried out with- 
out committing the treasury reserves accumulated during Chang’s life-time. 
By the first years of the seventeenth century, though, that bullion had been 
spent and the financial situation had become worse than it had been when 
Chang took office. 
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The final collapse in the seventeenth century 


During most of the dynasty’s history, the Ming empire operated on a non- 
competitive basis. Frontier incursions by Mongolian tribesmen, brigandage 
by coastal pirates, natural disasters, and peasant rebellions sometimes threa- 
tened the security of the state, though never seriously. The Imperial bureau- 
crats’ loyalty to the throne was unswerving. Throughout the Ming period 
neither a civil official nor a general ever raised his standard against the state. 
The populace, furthermore, tolerated misgovernment to a great degree. Asa 
rule, peasant rebels failed in their headstrong adventures for they were unable 
to gain the support of the educated elite. A recent study by James Parsons indi- 
cates that, even in the late Ming, rebel leaders faced the same dilemma. 
Although they succeeded in rallying their rural followers, they never were 
able to attract the urban population to their cause. Given these conditions, 
the dynasty could exist with a minimum of military and economic strength. 
There was no need to take administrative efficiency seriously. In the sixteenth 
century, pirates, sometimes numbering less than one hundred in a band, 
could roam inland for several hundred miles unchecked. The durability of 
the Ming empire was not based on its merit, but on the lack of an alternative. 

The rise of Nurhaci at the turn of the sixteenth century altered the situation. 
Soon, the Manchus also developed a civil service, an effective system of mili- 
tary organization, and foundries for forging new weapons. After the battle 
of Fushan in 1618, their position in Manchuria was secure. Following the 
battle, the Manchus bided their time. 

The collapse of the Ming dynasty in 1644 came about for a number of rea- 
sons. The lavishness of Shen-tsung, the alienation of the courtiers from the 
emperor, the dispatching of eunuch tax collectors in the 1590s, factionalism 
in the court, Wei Chung-hsien’s rise under Hsi-tsung, the personal manage- 
ment of the war by Chuang-lieh-ti, and finally, peasants’ rebellions, all con- 
tributed to the dynasty’s downfall. Possibly, without the early mistakes, 
Nurhaci could have been dealt with more effectively. By avoiding later mis- 
takes, the dynasty could at least have held on longer. Nothing, however, 
could change the fact that, in the early seventeenth century, the Ming empire 
was ill-equipped to fight a full-scale war with a rival state, despite the many 
obvious advantages the Ming had over rival states. 

The basic fact was that the government could not mobilize the financial 
resources of the realm. At their highest point, military expenditures in the 
seventeenth century reached 21 million taels a year. According to the fund- 
raising program instituted in 1623, about two-thirds of the war expenditures 
were met by land tax increases, the balance being made up by forced savings 
on other expenditures, the disposal of granary deposits, the omission of tax 
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exemptions, and a new tax on pawn shops. The land tax increases were put 
into effect by seven successive orders, each new increase overriding the old. 
Yet, after the last tax increase in 1639, the total of these emergency surtaxes 
amounted to only 0.0268 taels per acre (wx); in addition, a 10 percent incre- 
ment was assessed on all basic land tax payments in excess of one tael of silver. 
Areas stricken by calamity were exempted. The fifth tax increase, which was 
put into effect in 1635, contained a 10 percent increment, but covered only 
the five central provinces of the empire.*° (The acre (##) mentioned here 
refers to a fiscal acreage.) 

Why did contemporaries persistently clamor that those rates were excessive? 
Allaccountable items assessed on farm land, based on the late sixteenth-century 
records totaled between 5 and 10 percent of the crop value in most districts. 
Since the average income from a mu in the early seventeenth century ranged 
from o.5§ taels of silver per acre (mu) to 1.2 taels per acre (wu) (depending on 
the farm prices in the particular district) the surtaxes could not have boosted 
the collection to a level above 10 percent of the total income per acte (mz); evi- 
dently in many districts the level of taxation remained close to 10 percent. 
Indeed, the prefectures in the Yangtze delta provided an exceptional case. 
From the beginning of the dynasty, the basic tax rates in that region had been 
higher than elsewhere in the empire. Seventeenth-century increases, however, 
largely apportioned on the basis of the fiscal acre (##), made the rate of the 
increase in that region much less than it was elsewhere. Furthermore, the 
impact of tax increases after 1618 was cushioned by inflation. In many pro- 
vinces, farm prices were 40 percent higher than they had been in the late 
sixteenth century. The annual emergency fund of twenty-one million taels, if 
collected in full, was only sufficient to support an army of half a million men. 
It is hard to believe that, owing to the collection of taxes for the war, “the 
agricultural economy of China was bled to exhaustion.” 

A point deserving our attention is that, in the late Ming, the land tax was as 
much a State institution as it was a social institution. The population had 
become accustomed to the regional tax quotas and had made readjustments 
to pay them. After-tax farm income was meticulously divided among owners, 
renters, moneylenders, and other interested parties. Customary fees were pro- 
vided for local administrators and payments were made to the village tax col- 
lectors. Tax obligations could be transferred by private contract with the 
sale of property. Surpluses derived from the division of profit were, with 
few exceptions, reinvested in landholding or related investments. The result 
was a diminishing per capita return on investment. For more than two centu- 
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ries, taxation had not been employed to regulate social institutions; it was now 
subject to their pressure. 

Although, by the seventeenth century, a revision of the tax rates was not 
impossible; it would have had to have been done very gradually by incremen- 
tally cutting into after-tax farm income. Even in implementing the single 
whip method in the sixteenth century, the local administrators always appor- 
tioned one item at a time in order to avoid drastic changes. In many districts, 
tax reforms took decades to be fully implemented. In 1583, the permanent 
commutation of tribute grain tax into payments in silver in Chia-ting county 
in the Southern Metropolis Region brought about a sizeable reduction in 
the taxes of that district. It immediately caused the price of farmland in 
Chia-ting county to rise sharply and numerous law suits followed.’ One 
can easily imagine the social consequences of a major tax increase. 

Ming administrators opposed tax increases in the past because they led to 
even greater arrearages. When improperly handled, tax proceeds could 
amount to less after the increase than before it had been put into effect. 
When a tax increase was first inaugurated, some of the marginal landowners 
genuinely could not pay their tax. Local administrators would then have to 
arrest and flog them. In extreme cases tax delinquents might be flogged to 
death. Yet, even the cruelest measures simply could not solve the problem. 
When a county accumulated a sizeable arrearage over a long period of time, 
the arrearage not only became uncollectable, but it also handicapped collec- 
tion of the current tax. Petitions for permission to write off tax arrearages 
had to be submitted to the emperor. Writing arrearages off, however, encour- 
aged tax delinquency. Many well-to-do landowners, especially those who 
held official status or an examination degree and who were therefore not sub- 
ject to corporal punishment, also kept their payments in arrears. The longer 
they went without paying, the more likely it was that the arrearage would 
be forgiven. 

After 1618, taxes were increased gradually. From a military point of view, 
this slow and ineffectual mobilization of the empire’s financial resources ser- 
iously compromised the war. Later, the governor-general in Manchuria 
reported that the logistics of army supply were in a most lamentable state. 
Even supplies of bows and arrows were inadequate. When soldiers were 
ordered to put on armor, they had no undergarments to put under it. Troops 
constantly went unpaid. After the campaign had dragged on and wartime sur- 
taxes continued to be added, tax arrearages became unmanageable. In 1632, 
the Ministry of Revenue reported that 340 counties were more than 50 percent 
in arrears on their current payments, and that, of these, 134 had delivered no 
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payment at all.** Over the course of the following decades, army deserters 
joined up with roaming peasant war bands. As a result, taxes had to be raised 
further to provide supplies for bandit suppression. The last three tax increases, 
ordered in 1635, 1637, and 1639, were, in fact, expected to produce more rev- 
enue than the previous four increases combined. No adequate records of the 
outcome are available, but there can be little doubt that the targets were not 
met anywhere. Army units operating in the field requisitioned supplies from 
the populace, a practice in which they differed little from the bandits they 
were supposed to be suppressing. Chekiang province ordered that taxes be 
collected two years in advance, yet its delivery of tax revenues remained a 
year behind. During the last days of the dynasty, when Peking was under 
seige, the garrison had not been paid for five months. The empire’s fiscal 
machinery, forced to bear a load that exceeded its capacity, collapsed before 
the dynasty did. 

Revenues from other sources (goods and services in kind), having been 
neglected for centuries, made no significant contribution to the war effort. 
Only in the last two years of the dynasty did the minister of revenue, Ni 
Yan-lu, try desperately to raise funds from such sources. Before many of his 
projects could be put into effect, Peking had fallen. 


CONCLUSION 


The Ming fiscal system was a very peculiar institution. Its basic schematic 
framework remained in force throughout the entire history of the dynasty. 
Designed to suit a barter economy and to assist in maintaining a partly self- 
supporting army, the system still remained in place after silver was introduced 
as a common medium of exchange and after the emergence of a mercenary 
army. When it did not fit prevailing regional practices, its basic framework 
was manipulated to suit the situation. Its primary purpose was to maintain 
an appearance of stability and to uphold a standard of imperial uniformity, 
if not in substance, at least in form. 

From the outset, the first Ming emperor’s primary concern was to establish 
and to maintain forever a political status quo; he was not concerned about eco- 
nomic expansion. There was little emphasis in his fiscal programs on anything 
except establishing a uniform fiscal system throughout the empire. His stan- 
dards for performance and collection were always set at the minimum level 
rather than at the maximum level: this approach, in practice, restrained the 
growth of the more advanced sectors of the economy so that less advanced 
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sectors could be fit into the same tax system. The introduction of grain as the 
‘standard form of tax payment, the organization of the /i-chia system, the aver- 
sion to industrial and commercial sources of revenue, and the lack of logistical 
flexibility in the government administration itself all reflected his approach. 
Perhaps the first emperor never anticipated the deleterious effects his policies 
might have on the growth of the empire’s economy; in any case, for him, 
the financial establishment served only to check the growth of regional fiscal 
imbalances. 

The structure of the supply system also reveals the first emperor’s fears that 
a sub-system not subject to his control might arise within his imperial system. 
When each revenue office had to make scores of deliveries and each disbursing 
agency had to receive tax consignments from a variety of sources, it became 
virtually impossible to gain control of the empire’s revenues. A potential con- 
tender for the throne faced tremendous difficulties in organizing a fiscal base 
to sustain the initial phase of his rebellion. The policy of “‘divide and rule” 
was carried out so thoroughly that no fiscal officer could hold an account of 
his own. Under such conditions, loyalty to the emperor had its special rele- 
vance: military power could not easily transform itself into a political 
power. During the Ming period, the prestige of the military sank to the lowest 
level in Chinese history. With peripheral states too insignificant to be consid- 
ered rivals, even the deterioration of the armed forces created no imminent 
danger. 

For this stability and complacency, however, the Chinese paid a dear price. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the numerous charges of governmental cor- 
ruption and official abuse, the social evil that became associated with public 
finance, and the lack of development of industry and commerce, can all, 
whether partly or wholly, directly or indirectly, be traced to the fiscal practices 
established by the first emperor. 

First, the Ming government was given no incentive to foster economic 
growth. After the middle period of the dynasty, the empire’s scattered fiscal 
accounts could no longer even be integrated. The use of silver in transactions 
was metely a variation on the same theme. Numerous parcels of unminted sil- 
ver moved from one end of the empire to another, gradually replacing numer- 
ous grain consignments that had previously moved from one end of the 
empire to another. Operating on a non-competitive basis, officials never devel- 
oped a true sense of the role of a budget in financial management. Unlike feudal 
lords in Europe and in Tokugawa Japan,who, in an atmosphere of competi- 
tion were gradually compelled to enlist the aid of merchants for support, and 
who, in the course of time, liberalized trade regulations to allow merchants 
to function in accord with current commercial principles, the Ming emperors 
and ministers never faced a similar situation. Even commuting scheduled ser- 
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vices and supplies to cash payments did not alter, by any means, the methods of 
the fiscal administration. The government never renounced its right to requi- 
sition and to commandeer. In marketing government salt, civil administrators 
could even draft merchants to serve or blacklist them at will. Throughout 
the Ming period, civil bureaucrats could rely on political power to compensate 
for the lack of economic rationality in the fiscal system. 

Some historians, relying on occasional scattered pieces of evidence, have 
argued that, during the late Ming and early Ch’ing period, there were “buds 
of capitalism” that began to grow out of the “feudal” political structure of 
the imperial state.*? In the light of the Ming fiscal administration, however, 
it would seem that industrial and commercial capitalization could never pro- 
gress very far solely on the efforts of entrepreneurs. Such a development 
lacked both the active support and the non-interference of the government. 
In the late Ming, because of the absence of a sound monetary system, interest 
rates remained at a level of 2 to 5 percent a month, and were mostly compound 
rates.’* The numerous business tax stations, fish duty stations, and other gov- 
emmental offices still employed hosts of unpaid patrolmen and scribes who 
harassed itinerant traders. Residential merchants were forced by local magis- 
trates to make up deficits in local tax accounts. Not infrequently, merchants 
were forced to sell goods to the government at prices that bankrupted them. 
Industrial mines were sealed for security reasons. Conceivably, some people 
in the late Ming realized sizeable profits from commercial agriculture, handi- 
craft industries, and retail trade. After a certain point, however, they seem to 
have found it more judicious to transfer their fortunes to investments in 
land holding or to urge their descendants to pursue an official career rather 
than to continue to expand the business. 

The Ming government not only did not foster economic growth, it actively 
opposed government involvement in commercial activity. Under the T’ang 
and Sung dynasties, officials commissioned to transmit revenues from the 
provinces to the capital were provided with discretionary funds, authorized 
to buy and sell en route, and encouraged and expected to make profits for 
the imperial fisc. The anti-commercial attitude prevalent in the Ming led to 
the demise of such commercial activity. Over-reliance on the land tax for 
income also reversed the trend to place more emphasis on revenue from 
trade and commerce which had been common in previous dynasties. 

In view of the limited level of state income, it is difficult to say that taxation 
in the late Ming broke the backbone of Chinese agrarian economy. Sufficient 


53 This argument involves a certain amount of rhetoric as Albert Feuerwerker has pointed out in his, 
“From ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capitalism’ in recent historical writing from mainland China,” The Journal of 
A sian Studies, 18, No. 1 (1958), pp. 107-16. 

54 P’eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo Huo pi sib, Vol. 2, p. 742. Lien-sheng Yang, Money and credit in China, p. 98. 
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revenue still could have been generated from agrarian sources, either by pro- 
gressive taxation on the wealthy landowners, or conversely, by giving tax 
exemptions to the marginal landowners so that the general rates could be 
raised above the minimum level of taxation then in effect. Such approaches 
were clearly far beyond the administrative capacity of the government and 
the technical ability of seventeenth-century administration. In fact the Ming 
administration moved away from such ideal solutions. 

The result was that the limited amount of disposable revenue restricted the 
outlook of the government. It turned to becoming top heavy. There were 
more palace attendants serving the emperor than there were civil administra- 
tors running the empire. Lacking the resources needed to implement any 
functional program of tax reform, the government simply made superficial 
adjustments in fiscal administration. Fiscal operations were based on a pyra- 
midal structure: tax consignments were still delivered to the top, but were dis- 
counted or defaulted at the bottom. In keeping with the general structure of 
power under the Ming, fiscal authority resided at the highest levels; the 
responsibility for implementing policy remained at the bottom levels. All 
the impractical features of the system were supposed to be résolved at the low- 
est level. This approach caused the quality of local government to deteriorate. 
Tax regulations became inseparable from social custom, the one perverting 
the other. Officialdom offered ever fewer services to the governed; instead, 
for the most part, they demanded services from the general public. Some con- 
scientious officials tried to improve the situation. At best, their attempts 
turned out to be more inspirational than methodical. Although there were 
local attempts to change the system, fundamental reforms never occurred. 

The authoritarian tradition of the Chinese government was, in part, 
ingrained by history and, in part, dictated by geography. Nevertheless, the 
Ming system prolonged and strengthened this tradition. More importantly, 
it continued to implement this style of government at the dawn of the modern 
era in world history. 
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MING LAW 


Law in traditional China derived from the emperor’s commands, and codes 
of law were instructions to the emperor’s magistrates instructing them how 
to impose punishments for behavior that ran counter to the emperor’s inter- 
ests." Ming law came into existence with the first commands issued by the 
founder of the dynasty when he ascended the throne in 1368. Written law 

. took the form of rules and collections of descriptions of specific punishments 
for specific crimes. These were promulgated by order of the emperor. Early 
in his reign, the first Ming emperor was careful to insure that his dynasty 
would enjoy the benefits of a body of written law known as a /# or code. His 
close attention to the compilation of a code was a product of his perception 
that the preceding Yiian dynasty, during which the Mongols ruled China, 
had been defective in its lack of a formal legal code. The founder of the 
Ming felt that a code was valuable to a ruler because it assisted him in main- 
taining bureaucratic discipline, public order, and permanent institutions that 
centered around his line of descent. A code was, furthermore, a symbol of 
the legitimacy of his rule.” 

Because the founder of the Ming devoted a fair amount of attention to 
compiling formal codes, a number of versions appeared during his reign. 
The Ming dynasty’s first codified laws were promulgated in 1368 under the 
rubric /#-/ing, or code and commands. Although an integrated version of the 
text has not been found, we do have the 1368 version of the /img or “com- 
mands,”” sometimes translated “ordinances,” consisting of 145 separate 


1 See William C. Jones, The Great Qing Code (Oxford, 1994), introduction. 

2 For Ming T’ai-tsu’s views on the Yuan, see MS, 93, p. 2279; for a survey of early Ming law codes, see 
Nait6 Kenkichi, “Dai Min ry6 kaisetsu,” Téydshi Kenkyd, 1.5 (1937), rpt. in Naité Kenkichi, ed., Chs- 
goku hiseishi kishé (Tokyo, 1963), pp. 90-116. The absence of a formal code was a sore subject in 
Yian times. For Yuan intellectuals’ arguments in favor of a code, see Langlois, “Law, statecraft, and 
The Spring and Autumn Annals in Yiian political thought.” In Yédan thought: Chinese thought and religion 
under the Mongols, ed. Hok-lam Chan and Wm. Theodore de Bary (New York, 1982), pp. 89-153, esp. 
PP. 100-09. 
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articles.’ The no longer extant 1368 version of the /# or “statutory code” had 
285 articles. These commands and articles were grouped into categories corre- 
sponding to the six ministries of the central government (Personnel, Revenue, 
Rites, War, Justice, and Public Works). 

Before the end of the year the dynasty was founded, the emperor com- 
manded several scholars to review the articles of the T’ang code of 653 AD 
(T’ang /ii shu 7) with the intention of revising the Ming code. He ordered his 
court scholars to select some twenty articles from the T’ang code each day 
for detailed analysis in his presence. From these, he selected articles that he 
felt were appropriate for continued use during his own dynasty, although 
the nature and degree of the punishments they prescribed were changed as 
deemed necessary. 

This process of review and compilation of thecentral body of the written law 
of thedynasty continued almostthroughout theentire reign of thefirst emperor. 
In 1373, he commanded his officials to revise the code (/#). The commands 
(4ing), were not included in this revision and, in fact, the commands were never 
to playa significant role in the Ming legal system. Their roleas supporting legis- 
lation was overtaken by thefounding emperor’s own “grand pronouncements” 
and “placards.” The result of this revision was promulgated in 1374 inaconfig- 
uration which was entirely different from that of the first version. In this new 
revision, thetext followed thetwelve categories of the T’ang code(General Pro- 
visions, Imperial Guard and Prohibitions, Administrative Regulations, House- 
hold and Marriage, Public Stables and Granaries, Unauthorized Levy, 
Violenceand Robbery, Assaults and Accusations, Arrest and Flight, and Judg- 
mentand Prison). This version of the Ming codecontained 606 articles, as com- 
pared with only 502 articles in the ancient T’ang code. Of the 606, some articles 
of the 1368 code had been carried over; others were former commands that 
were now incorporated as statutes; while still others were either alterations of 
old statutes or completely new inventions. 

Revisions to the 1374 code were made in 1376, 1383, and 1389, with the last 
revision again involving a major reorganization of the contents. The number 
of articles changed each time as well, but by 1389 the number had stabilized 
at 460 articles. The 1389 or final version, known as the Ta Ming li or “Great 
Ming Code,” was again organized according to the scheme used in the origi- 
nal 1368 version. That is, it comprised six main divisions corresponding to 
the six ministries, plus a seventh division derived from the structure of the 
T’ang code. Called General Principles, this seventh section headed the new 
code, making a total of seven main divisions in the text. Within each of the 


3. This has been translated by Edward L. Farmer, “The Great Ming commandment (Ta Ming Jing),” but 
has not yet been published. 
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TABLE 3.1 
The Great Ming Code of 1389 


Divisions and subdivisions No. of articles 
1. General Principles 47 
2. Personnel 33 
Administrative regulations 15 
Standards of Official behavior 18 
3. Revenue 95 
The household and corvée services 15 
Landed property 11 
Marriage 24 
Government granaries and treasuries 24 
Taxes and tariffs 19 
Money lending 3 
Public markets 5 
4. Rites 26 
State sacrifices 6 
Ceremonial regulations 20 
5. War 75 
Imperial palaces and guards 19 
Administration of the armed forces 20 
Frontier guard posts 7 
Horses and cattle I 
Postal services and transport 18 
6. Justice 171 
Violence and theft 28 
Homicide 20 
Affrays and blows 22 
Abusive language 8 
Accusations and suits 12 
Bribery and squeeze WW 
Deception and fraud 12 
Sexual violations 10 
Miscellaneous offenses 11 
Arrests and escapes 8 
Trial and imprisonment 29 
7. Public Works 13 
Public construction 9 
River conservancy 4 
Total 460 


Source: Based on Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris, Law in imperial China, exemplified by 1g0 Ch’ ing dynasty 
cases translated from the Hsing-an bui-lan (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), pp. Go-G1. 


six divisions named after the ministries, the text was further broken down 
according to basic legal categories (see Table 3.1). 

As the founder of a dynasty, Chu Yiian-chang established himself as both 
the only legitimate law-giver and the supreme judge in the empire. He had tre- 
mendous energy and personally tried hundreds of individuals during his 
long reign. In his campaign to eliminate the abuses of government he per- 
ceived to have characterized the negligent administration of the Mongols, 
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he occasionally promulgated his own ad hoc judicial findings and rules. The 
chief printed products of this process were known as the Grand Pronouncements 
(Ta kao), issued in 1385, 1386, and twice in 1387.* In these four texts, deliber- 
ately written in simple and comprehensible language, the emperor personally 
recorded his trials of corrupt officials, lower functionaries, military personnel, 
and ordinary subjects. In the sentences he imposed, he often applied punish- 
ments that were authorized neither in the code nor in his “commands.” 
Instead, the punishments he chose were arbitrary and whimsical, and often 
capricious and terrifying. The manner in which the Grand Pronouncements 
were produced could never be repeated by a succeeding emperor, since only 
the founder had the privilege to make law on the spot without regard to nor- 
mative legal texts. Later emperors were bound by the house law of the dynasty 
to observe the established norms embodied in the Code. 

The founding emperor promulgated his code again in 1397, the year before 
his death, along with selections from the Grand Pronouncements.’ This promul- 
gation, known as the Ta Ming ii kao (Great Ming code and pronouncements), 
was comprised of the code itself, a section called the 4#-kao, or “statutes and 
pronouncements,” pertaining to the rules of monetary redemption for nom- 
inal capital crimes, and some thirty-six items chosen from the four earlier 
Grand Pronouncements.° 

The first emperor also promulgated laws and his personal edicts in the form 
of “placards” ( pang-wen). On his orders, these were posted in public places 
throughout the empire. A placard dated 1389, for example, prescribed public 
execution by slicing (/ing-ch’ih) for persons who brought litigation under 
false pretenses. The criminals’ heads were to be displayed in front of their 
homes and the members of their households were to be exiled beyond the 
frontiers.’ These placards were not formally codified by the bureaucracy, so 
only a few have come down to us today. They do, however, truly illustrate 
the personal and idiosyncratic nature of the founder’s rule. 


4 On the Ta &ao, see the items listed above, plus Shen Chia-pen, “Ming “Ta kao’ chiin fa ling.” In Shen 
Chi-i hsien-sheng i-shu, chia-pien (Tai-pei, 1964), pp. 822-41; Teng Ssu-yii, “Ming ‘Ta kao’ yii Ming- 
ch’u chih cheng-chih she-hui,” Yen-ching hstieh pao, 20 (1936), pp. 455-83; rpt. in Ming tai-tsu, Ming- 
ch'ao k’ai-kuo wen-hsien, in Wu Hsiang-hsiang, ed., Chung-kso shih hsiieh ts’ung shu, Vol. 1, No. 34 (Tai- 
pei, 1966), pp. 1-26; Yang I-fan, Ming Ta kao yen-chiu (Nan-ching, 1988). See also Edward L. Farmer, 
“The despot as lawgiver: The codes of the founding Ming emperor,” paper presented at Association 
for Asian Studies annual meeting, March 1993, cited with the author’s permission. 
See Yang I-fan, ‘““Hung-wu san-shih nien “Ta Ming li’ kao k’ao,”’ Hsiteh-hsi yiissu-k’ ao (1981:5), pp. 5O- 
54; Yang I-fan, “Ming “Ta kao’ ch’u-t’an,” Pei-ching cheng fa hsiieh yiian hsiieh pao (1981:1), pp. 54-62; 
Huang Chang-chien, “ “Ta Ming lii ‘kiiao’ k’ao” (1953), rpt. in his Ming Ch’ ing shih yen-chiu ts’ ung-kao 
(Tai-pei, 1977), pp. 155-207. 
6 Following Yang I-fan, “Hung-wu san-shih nien “Ta Ming lii kao’ k’ao,”’ p. 52. 
7 On the emperor’s use of placards, see Huang Chang-chien, “Ming Hung-wu Yung-lo ch’ao ti pang- 
wen chiin-ling,” Chung yang yen chin yiian li shih yii yen yen chin so chi k’an 46, no. 4 (1975), PP- $57-94; tpt. 
in his Ming Ch’ ing shih yen chin ts’ ung kao, pp. 237-86. For the placard cited here, see p. 245. 
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THE CHARACTER OF MING LAW 


Because the founding emperor often proclaimed his own ad hoc commands 
and penalties in the form seen in the Grand Pronouncements and placards, the char- 
acter of law in Ming times was hardly the simple product of formal codes. Dur- 
ing his reign, the founding emperor was seeking to consolidate his power, 
and resorted to these provisional means to record and impose his will. 

Later emperors, by contrast, particularly after the clearly illegitimate take- 
over by Yung-lo, needed to bolster their legitimacy by appearing to cling 
firmly to the founder’s legal order. This meant that they could not promulgate 
written bodies of law according to their own whims. Instead, they had to sup- 
port the myth that the code was a permanent legal basis for the dynasty. In 
doing so, they did not necessarily constrain themselves by the code, because, 
like the founder, they were above it. On the other hand, they could not con- 
tinue to revise the code itself as the founder had done. The code had to remain 
constant and unchanging: providing a solid rock upon which to rest the 
myth of legitimate, fair, and just rule. 

In consequence, the code was perceived from two perspectives. It was 
viewed as a repository of legal doctrine, valid for all time. It was also seen as 
a body of highly specific rules which constrained officials and set the condi- 
tions under which they were required to obtain imperial authorization for 
acts of administration. In the latter respect, the code eventually fell out of 
step with social and economic conditions as these changed radically during 
the 276 years of the dynasty’s history. 

To cope with changing circumstances, succeeding emperors issued ad hoc 
findings in response to memorials from officials, who presented their requests 
under guidelines found in the code and in other imperial promulgations. 
These ad hoc findings were called /i, or precedents.* As an uncodified and 
unsystematic body of law, the growing number of these enactments consti- 
tuted a secondary type of legislation. Initially, these findings came into 
being as specific responses to concrete situations and were not seen as pro- 
active legislation. These precedents, however, inadvertently established pre- 
cedents for situations that arose later, and, to that extent, they were occasion- 
ally collected by officials under the rubric /’iao Hi (itemized precedents). 

The first efforts made in this direction in Ming times were relatively infor- 
mal and were not undertaken with imperial sponsorship. But, in 1500, the 
emperor Hsiao-tsung promulgated a work known as the Wen hsing t’iao li, 
8 Lé functioned as sub-statutes to the extent that they were formally secondary to the /#. For comments 

on the sub-statutes in Ch’ing legislation, see Derk Bodde and Clarence Morris, Law in imperial China, 
exemplified by go Ch’ ing dynasty cases translated from the Hsing-an bui-lan (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), pp. 
63-68. The basic reference for Ming sub-statutes is Huang Chang-chien, Ming-tai ti la li bui pien (Tai- 
pei, 1979). 
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(Itemized precedents for trying penal matters). This was the first comprehensive and 
formal attempt in Ming times to give some order to the secondary legislation 
that had come into existence.? Hsiao-tsung’s reign has been called by some 
as a “restoration” of intelligent rule, and indeed his promulgation of the Item- 
ized precedents for trying penal matters came about as the result of intense lobbying 
by some of the excellent officials whom he cultivated. This lobbying in turn 
was the fruit of debates stemming back to T’ai-tsu’s crystallization of the fun- 
damental conflict between the code and the ongoing needs of the law. T’ai- 
tsu had stated: 


The laws and commandments are the implements for guarding the people and the 
methods for assisting governance. In these are the standard provisions (ching) and 
the ad hoc provisions (ch’#ian). The code is the permanent standard provision, 
while the individual imperial decisions (#iao-//) are the ad hoc measures taken to 
meet special exigencies.'° 


Debates about the conflict between the fixed code and the changing world 
appeared under Hsien-tsung, who upon his accession abolished a compilation 
of sub-statutes (#’iao-/i) that had been compiled under his predecessor’s 
reign.'' The scholar Ch’iu Chiin (1419?-95), in his famous Ta Asiich yen i pu 
(Supplement to the elucidation of the Great Learning), also argued strenuously for 
a resolution of this conflict, in this case by a systematic review of the outstand- 
ing sub-statutes. Upon Hsiao-tsung’s succession, he argued that Hanlin offi- 
cials should “choose those [sub-statutes] that deserve forever to be upheld, 
simplify and clarify their language, summarize the essentials, and compile 
them in a classified book for promulgation that would circulate along with 
the code.”'* Other scholars who went on record in this debate before 
Hsiao-tsung included two ministers of justice, Ho Ch’iao-hsin (1427- 
1503)? and P’eng Shao (1430-95)."4 

Law was understood to act primarily as a deterrent. The ancient Chinese 
ideal that “law would be employed so as to make its employment unneces- 


9 A handy edition of the Wan-li period edition of this text, with Japanese commentary, is included in 
Ogyad Sorai (1666-1728), Ritsurei taishé teibon Min ritsu koksyi kai, ed. Uchida Tomé and Hihara Toshi- 
kuni (Tokyo, 1966), pp. 55-859. This volume also contains the Chinese text of the Ming code and 
a valuable commentary in Japanese. See also a modem edition by Huai Hsiao-feng in Ta Ming Ia (Beij- 
ing, 1990), which contains the Ming code, the Wen hsing #’iao-li, and the Ta Ming ling. 

10 Quoted in Yang I-fan, ““Hung-wu san-shih nien “Ta Ming li’ k’ao,”’ p. 54. 

11 This was done at the behest of Wang Shu (1416-1508). See Wang Shu’s memorial in Wang Ch’i, ed., 
Hii wen-hsien t'ung-k'ao (1586 ed.; rpt. Tai-pei, 1979), 168, pp. 7b-8a; Wang Shu’s biography is in 
DMB, pp. 1416-20. 

12 Ch’iu Chiin, Ta bsiteh yen i pu (1488), included in his Ch’iw Wen-chuang kung ts’ ung-shu (Tai-pei, 1972), 1, 
106, p. 2a-b. 

13 Biography in DMB, pp. 505-07; his memorial is reprinted in Huang Chang-chien, Ming- tai li-li bui- 
pien, I, bss, pp. 7-8. 

14 Biography in DMB, pp. 1118-19; his memorial is reprinted in Huang, Ming-taé lii-li bui-pien, 1, bsii, p. 
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sary” (Asing ch’ i yiiwu hsing) summed up this aim.'*’ Laws were viewed as a set of 
definitions of punishments for wrongdoing. Asa result of this understanding, 
the chief problem of Chinese jurisprudence in pre-modern times was to set 
punishments to fit crimes. Codes outlined the punishments for crimes, but 
because no code could anticipate all forms of misbehavior, codes were seen 
as limited but necessary bodies of procedures for addressing wrongdoing. 
The scope of wrongdoing addressed included official administrative miscon- 
duct, misconduct by nobles, and misconduct by common people. When mis- 
conduct involved different status groups, the severity of punishment was 
changed according to the relative status of the wrongdoer and that of his or 
her victim. ; 

Consequently, the principal judicial act which the code addressed was the 
act of sentencing. Judges were required to cite the relevant article of the 
code when setting a provisional sentence for a criminal. When a given crim- 
inal act was not covered by a specific statute, the judge was permitted to cite 
another statute by analogy or indirectly, and thereby generate a rationale for 
a suggested punishment. In cases decided by analogy, however, judges were 
required by the code to obtain authorization for the recommended punish- 
ment directly from the throne. Thus, as far as Chinese judges were concerned, 
the doctrine of nulla poena sine lege or ‘‘no punishment without a law” may be 
said to have been in force. 

Nulla poena sine lege isa doctrine of Western civil law which emerged fully in 
nineteenth-century Europe. It served as a check on the arbitrary power of 
the state. In China, however, this doctrine only seems to have served to 
check the power of officials, as it was expressly rejected with respect to the 
power of emperors."° 

Because the Ming code, as any pre-modern Chinese code, did not intend to 
define criminality, we can understand an article in the Ming code which, at 
first glance, appears to define as criminal an act committed prior to its promul- 
gation: “From the date beginning with the promulgation of the code, any 
criminal act committed earlier shall be sentenced according to the new 
code.”’’” This code did not intend to define actions retroactively as criminal, 
but rather to change the punishment for actions which had already been 
deemed criminal. 


15 This ideal, which first appeared in the Book of Documents (Shang shu), was widely quoted. 

16 See Shizé Shiga, ‘Criminal procedure in the Ch’ing dynasty — with emphasis on its administrative 
character and some allusion to its historical antecedents — ,” Memoirs of the research department of the 
Tayo Bunko, No. 32 (1974), pp. 1-45 and No. 33 (1975), pp. 115-38; esp. No. 32, p. 3 and No. 33, 
pp. 124-38. 

17 TML article 45. (For the numbering of the articles in the Ming code, I follow the edition included in 
Riétsurei taishé teibon Min ritsu koksyji kai, cited earlier.) 
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Another article specifically addresses the problem of the code’s limited 
capacity: 


The code and commands cannot set provisions against all [criminal] acts. In senten- 
cing someone for a criminal act, if the code does not provide a statute which is 
directly relevant, then [the judge] should cite an article for analogous application, 
increasing or reducing the severity of the punishment appropriately, and draft a 
provisional sentence accordingly. This should then be transmitted to the Ministry 
of Justice for discussion and finalization and memorialization to the throne. If in 
the [provisional] judgment the punishment is either too severe or too light, [the offi- 
cial responsible] shall be sentenced for deliberate error."* 


The code thus provided the framework for analysis, and the judge was 
expected to apply the code analogously to cases where it lacked direct rele- 
vance. He was also subjected to a high standard of judgment, for, if his provi- 
sional sentence was found to be inappropriate, he himself faced punishment 
for “intentional error.” In other words, the presumption, in a case of judicial 
error, was that it arose out of some ulterior or premeditated motive and was 
not merely the product of a lapse of judgment. 

Nothing in the foregoing discussion of sentencing is unique to the Ming 
legal system, for the practice of sentencing by analogous reference to the 
code had existed since T’ang times or earlier. 

The legal codes did not discuss a specific definition of criminality. What 
behavior was to be considered criminal was understood to be defined by com- 
mon sense and Confucian learning. This is the rationale behind the “catch- 
all” statutes in the Ming code, of which the following is an example: 


Anyone who does something which should not be done shall be sentenced to forty 
blows of the light stick. In serious cases, the sentence shall be eighty blows of the 
heavy stick.'? 


This catch-all provision was very ancient, dating back at least to the T’ang 
code.*° It presumed general agreement about “‘what should not be done,” 
and gave judicial authorities a limited degree of discretion in punishing less 
serious crimes. 

These concepts regarding the law express the basic traditional understand- 
ings of it which underlay Ming founder’s establishment of his own code. 

What set the Ming apart from its predecessors was the Ming founder’s firm 
desire to have his laws widely disseminated throughout the realm. Early in 
his reign, he ordered his officials to compile a vernacular commentary on 
those provisions of the code that bore most directly on the lives of the com- 


18 TML, article 46. 19 TML, article 410. 
20 Article 450 in the T'ang /i shui (Tai-pei, 1973) 27, p. 522. 
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mon people. This work, known as the LiJ/ing chih chieh (Straightforward expla- 
nation of the statutes and commands), promulgated in 1368, is not extant, 
but the emperor’s concern that the law be disseminated is obvious. He 
declared that any person found guilty of a crime who possessed a copy of 
the Grand Pronouncements would have his punishment reduced. Furthermore, 
an article in the code itself requires officialdom to know the code well and 
charges the Censorate to test officials on it annually.*" These provisions 
were Ming innovations. 

Later emperors occasionally endorsed the importance of disseminating the 
law. In 1404, for example, the Yung-lo emperor received a memorial from 
the Grand Court of Revision complaining about a merchant who was using 
a nonstandard steelyard in his transactions. The Grand Court of Revision 
wanted to punish the merchant by reference to the statute against “‘violating 
a command.”’** The emperor asked whether a placard informing the people 
of the rule against the nonstandard measure had been posted. The reply was 
that while a rule to that effect had been issued to the officials in charge, no pla- 
card had yet been posted. The emperor said: 


Ifthe people know of acommand, they will not violate it. If they then violate it, they 
will be punished. But to punish them when they have not been prohibited [from 
doing it] is inhumane. Release him.** 


We are tempted to doubt the records which make the emperor look like the 
guardian of the common peoples’ welfare. After all, the Veritable Records of 
the founder’s reign were carefully edited and revised at least two times.** 
The theme, however, appears often enough in a variety of materials that we 
are safe in believing that the emperor himself made an issue of it. 


THE MING PENAL SYSTEM 


The code details the various penalties that were to be used in sentencing, but 
in the section of the code devoted exclusively to this subject, some penalties 
authorized elsewhere in the code are omitted. This is perhaps because the for- 
mal section of the code dealing with the punishments merely copied the 
T’ang Code as a model and did not pretend to summarize the actual situation. 
Table 3.2 outlines the standard five punishments. Punishments not listed in 


21 TML, article 63. 

22 TML, article 409: “Anyone who violates a command shall be sentenced to fifty blows of the light 
stick.” 

23 Ming T ai-tsung shih lu, 28, pp. 505-06; quoted in Yang Hsiieh-feng, Ming tai ti shen p’an chib tu (Tai-pei, 
1978), p. 317. 

24 Huang Chang-chien, “Tu Ming-k’an ‘Yii-ch’ing hsiin-i chi’ suo-tsai Ming T’ai-tsu yii Wu-ting-hou 
Kuo Ying ch’ih-shu,” 1963, rpt. in Ming Ch’ ing shih yen-chinu ts’ ung-kao, p. 142. 
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TABLE 3.2°° 
The standard five punishments of the Ming code 


1. Beating with the light stick 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 strokes 
2. Beating with the heavy stick 6o, 70, 80, 90, 100 strokes 
3. Penal servitude 1 year plus 60 blows of the heavy stick 


iB years plus 70 blows 
2 years plus 80 blows 

24 years plus 90 blows 
3 years plus 100 blows 


4. Life exile exile at 2,000 li plus 100 blows of a heavy stick 
exile at 2,500 li plus 100 blows 
exile at 3,000 li plus 100 blows 


5. Death strangulation 
decapitation 


the formal table of the code appear elsewhere in the code. These included the 
most dreaded punishment of all, /ing-ch’ih or death by slicing.** Also men- 
tioned in the code, but not in the formal “five punishments” section, were 
ch’ ung-chiin, or military exile and ch’ien-hsi, or transportation — also a form of 
exile.” 

The Ming code provided that various kinds of punishments could be lifted 
by paying fines. These fines could be paid in lieu of the assigned punishments 
particularly for crimes designated ¢sa fan ssu tsui (miscellaneous capital crimes), 
which were nominal capital crimes as distinguished from chen fan ssu tsui (real 
capital crimes).”* The latter were subject to the death penalties mentioned, 
while the former were redeemable by monetary payments or labor service. Vir- 
tually all of the standard noncapital five punishments were convertible to pay- 
ments in copper cash, paper money, or labor service. The monetary 
conversion rates for those punishments were frequently adjusted during the 
course of the dynasty to reflect the changing values of money and commodities. 

The punishment redemption privileges in Ming law were available to a 
wide range of people and amounted to system of fines for misbehavior.*? 
One of the innovations of the Ming code was the extension of redemption pri- 
vileges to women in cases involving penalties of penal servitude and exile. 


25 This table is based on TML, article 1. 

26 Death by slicing is prescribed in the code only in TML, article 277, “plotting rebellion.” 

27 For military exile (ch’ung-chitn), see TML, articles 34 and 366; for transportation (ch’ien-hsi), see article 
366. 

28 Miscellaneous capital crimes (tsa fan ssu tsui) were less serious than real capital crimes (chen fan ssutsui), 
and were usually differentiated by the degree of intent to cause harm, the former being considered 
as having been done without such intent. 

29 See Bodde and Morris, Law in imperial China, pp. 78-80ff., for a discussion of monetary redemption in 
Ch’ing times. 
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That it may well have been enforced is testified to by the late Ch’ing commen- 
tator Hstieh Yiin-sheng: ““The Ming code allowed universal redemption for 
women and so was generous and indulgent. No wonder female criminals 
increased by the day!’”° 

The Itemized precedents for trying penal matters incorporated many provisions 
on redemptions in an attempt to provide order in that area of the law’s appli- 
cation. In fact, many of the standard “five punishments” were converted 
into labor service in practice. For example, the punishments by beatings 
with light or heavy sticks, exile, and “‘miscellaneous capital crimes’ were to 
be converted into labor services like transporting coal, charcoal, rice, bricks, 
and grain according to certain specified schedules. These conversions were 
partly intended to reduce the severity of the physical punishments, since 
many officials complained that the beatings and other punishments were 
overly harsh. Later editions of the code itself also stipulated cash payments 
in lieu of actual punishments. 

Redemption privileges available to officials in Ming times, however, were 
reduced from those enjoyed in earlier times: a reduction that reflected the 
Ming founder’s nearly obsessive concern with rooting out official 
misbehavior.*" 


The three judicial agencies 


The penal system was administered by an elaborately articulated set of institu- 
tions,** at the highest level of which were the three judicial agencies (San fa 
ss#) in the capital: the Ministry of Justice, the Censorate, and the Grand 
Court of Revision. In 1385, by order of the Ming founder, all three agencies 
were grouped together in a separate walled compound just outside the walls 
of the capital city, Nanking. The compound had a special name derived 
from a circle-shaped constellation of stars known as &uan, “string of cash.” 
The name was explained by the emperor as referring to the circular nature 
of the constellation, inside of which other stars could occasionally be seen. 
According to the emperor, if stars were visible within the “string,” it meant 
there were prisoners somewhere in the empire who had been unjustly impri- 
soned or tried. The compound was called Auan-ch’eng (walled compound of 
the string of cash) to symbolize the emperor’s desire that innocent people 


30 TML, article 19. See Hsiieh Yiin-sheng, T’ang Ming /é ho pien (Tai-pei, 1977), hereafter TMLHP, pp. 
37-8. 

31 Ch’ti T’ung-tsu, Law and society in traditional China (The Hague, 1965), p. 182. For a survey of Ming 
treatment of officials, see Lao Cheng-wu, Lan T'ang Ming li tui kuan jen chih yn yii (Tai-pei, 1976). 

32 See Yang Hsiieh-feng, Ming tai ti shen p’an chib tu, pp. 37-133; Charles O. Hucker, “Governmental 
organization of the Ming dynasty,” HJAS, 21 (1958), pp. 1-66. 
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not be imprisoned.*? When the capital was moved to Peking by the Yung-lo 
emperor, however, the founder’s concept of Auan-ch’eng was abandoned. 

The constitutional bases of these agencies were outlined in 1393 when a 
work known as the Chu ssu chib chang (Government statutes) was promulgated.** 
This work is a valuable source for understanding Ming organization as it 
stood at the end of the founder’s reign. 


The Ministry of Justice 


The Ministry of Justice had been reorganized in 1390. At that time its opera- 
tions were subdivided among twelve, and later, thirteen bureaus — one 
responsible for each province. The bureaus themselves were located in the 
capital. The Government statutes describes the functions of the ministry as fol- 
lows: 


The administrative roles of the minister and vice-minister are to take charge of penal 
matters in the empire, as well as of the administrative regulation concerning con- 
script laborers, trial review, and imprisonment.’* 


After the 1390 reorganization, each of the four sections (4’0) under each pro- 
vincial division of the Ministry of Justice were put in nominal charge of differ- 
ent sections of the code. The four sections were called “laws” (Hsien), 
“reviews” (pi), “gates” (Ssv-men), and “capital officials” (T-kuan). The sec- 
tion of Laws was charged to oversee trials in general, the appointment of off- 
cials and lesser functionaries, and the accounting of official salaries and other 
income supplements. The section of Reviews was expected to oversee the col- 
lection of fines and the confiscation of illicit goods or booty in connection 
with criminal cases, as well as to review provisional sentences sent up for 
review in the capital. The section of Reviews was also required to prepare 
annual reports of sentences, detailing the number of persons sentenced to 
the various punishments during the review period. 

The section of Gates had responsibility for prisoners sentenced to military 
service, generally on the frontiers. In this capacity, the section of Gates was 
required to review sentences on the basis of the rules made by the founder 
and published in the Grand Pronouncements and the code. The section of Gates 
was also in charge of the prison staffs of the empire. The Capital Officials sec- 
tion, however, had prison responsibilities too: in its case, over the care of pris- 


33 Yang Hsiieh-feng, Ming tai ti shen p’anchibtu, p. 40; Ming T’ai-tsu, Yachihwenchi (1535 woodblock ed., 
edited by Hsu Chiu-kao), 8.1 5a. 

34 Chai Shan, comp., Chw ssw chib chang, (1393) rpt. in Chang Lu, ed., Hwang Ming chih shu (1579; rpt. 
Tokyo, 1966-67), hereafter CSCC, Vol. 1, pp. 173-412. 

35 CSCC, 5, p. 50a. 
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oners and their assignment to labor service. The Capital Officials section was 
charged as well with overseeing matters involving official corruption and 
malpractice.?° 


The Censorate 


The Censorate (Tch’a y#an) escaped the massive reorganization that had come 
about in the aftermath of the turbulence of 1380. It retained its original unitary 
character, unlike the military and civil administrations which were subdivided 
and neutralized as threats to the throne. The Censorate, however, was 
renamed, with the traditional designation Y#-shih Pai (tribunal of censors) 
being replaced by the less prestigious title, chief surveillance office (Tu ch’a 
_ytian). Its functions were described as follows: 


The administrative duties of the two censors-in-chief and [two] vice censors-in- 
chief are to take exclusive charge of investigating and impeaching official wrong- 
doing, clarifying cases of injustice, overseeing each circuit [one for each province], 
and [looking into] all sorts of unjust and illegal practices. Under their aegis are 
twelve circuits of investigating censors (chien-ch’a yii-shih). Trials shall be dealt with 
by the appropriate circuit. [Each circuit] shall dispatch investigating censors to con- 
duct inspection tours, and these shall investigate further, review cases, and check 
records.*” 


The Grand Court of Revision 


The Grand Court of Revision, described thus, was the third branch of the 
judicial triumvirate: 


The two officers of this court have exclusive responsibility for reviewing trials of the 
empire. Whenever a sentence is too lenient, it shall be reversed in accordance with 
the code. In the event of injustice [i.e., an innocent person being sentenced for a 
crime], it shall clarify matters by pursuing the circumstances. Its aim shall be to pun- 
ish only the guilty and to avoid harming the innocent. 


Detailed provisions followed regarding its authority in rehearing cases first 
heard at lower levels of the government and by the Ministry of Justice, the 
Chief Military Commissions, and the Censorate.* 


Military judicial agencies 
The Five Chief Military Commissions (wa chin tu-tu fu) were also empowered 


to try cases. Prior to 1380, the military hierarchy had a centralized administra- 
tive structure reporting directly to the throne. The break-up, in 1380, of 


36 ‘For these descriptions, see CSCC, 5, pp. 53a~73a. 
37 CSCC, 6, p. 1a. 38 CSCC, 6, p. 29a. 
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that structure into its five constituent parts, each answerable directly to the 
throne, cut the head off the military establishment and made it weaker vis-a- 
vis the throne, but the reorganization did not alter the centralization of judicial 
authority within the military. The military judges, known as taan-shih kuan, 
bore the responsibilities outlined here: 


The two judges have exclusive responsibility for overseeing the five Chief Military 
Commissioners, to adjudicate and sentence criminal cases involving Regional Mili- 
tary Commissions, Guards and Battalions, military officers, and military men who 
are under the command of the five [chief] military [commissions].?? 


Provincial and local judicial powers 


Provincial and local levels of judicial administration were relatively undiffer- 
entiated in functional terms. The lowest level was the Asien, or county, headed 
by a magistrate. This official’s broad duties were summed up by the popular 
expression, “father and mother official.” He had a wide spectrum of duties 
ranging from collecting taxes, to resolving disputes and presiding at trials. 
As a judge, his work frequently included investigation and fact finding, 
research into legal precedents, and even forensic work.*° In Ming times, the 
number of districts was just under 1200. By law, the magistrate was never to 
bea native of the locale in which he served, and he was forbidden to buy prop- 
erty there.*" These restrictions on the magistrates were designed to promote 
objectivity in settling disputes and collecting taxes. A magistrate was assigned 
no more than six civil service assistants, appointed, like him, from outside 
the district; they, in turn, relied upon help from no more than a dozen locally 
recruited clerks.** 

Above the district level were the sub-prefectures and prefectures, whose 
officials reported to the provincial level. The provincial-level organizations 
in Ming times were rather complex, consisting of three parallel structures: 


1. Regional Military Commissions, which were responsible to the five Chief 
Military Commissions in the capital; 

2. Provincial Surveillance Offices (T’s-hsing an-ch’a ssu), answerable to the 
Censorate; and 

3. Provincial Administration Offices (Ch’eng-hstian pu-cheng ssu), which 
served as the principal civil administrative organs at the provincial level. 


39 CSCC, 6, p. 37a; Hucker, “Governmental Organization,” pp. 57-58, but he does not mention the 
military judges (suan-shib kuan). 

4o John Watt, The district magistrate in Late Imperial China (New York, 1972). 

41 TML, article 100. 

42 Ray Huang, 1587, A_year of no significance: The Ming dynasty in decline (New Haven, 1981), p. $0; Hucker, 
“Chinese government,” pp. 44-45. 
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By the 1430s, the provinces were being overseen by grand coordinators 
(Astin-fu), who were actually ad hoc agents of the throne sent out to observe 
and directly control the provincial administrations. The Yung-lo emperor 
started this practice of sending out coordinators as a way of extending his per- 
sonal control over the realm. 

Formally, however, provincial administration offices were headed by two 
administration commissioners. The structure that handled judicial matters 
within the formal organization of provincial administrations was specialized, 
toa degree, by function. Provincial administrations had both a Supervisorate 
of Judicial Proceedings (Li-wen suo) and a Prison Office (Ssu-ysissu).”° 

The Provincial Surveillance Office also served highly visible and relatively 
specialized judicial functions. The title in Chinese means “‘commissioner for 
checking punishments and examining cases.” Thus “they supervised the 
handling of litigations by the local magistrates and served as courts of 
appeal.’’** They were authorized to try, on their own responsibility, officials 
of rank six or below; officials of higher rank could be tried by them only 
after authorization from the throne. Their officials also served as appeals and 
review judges in cases involving disputes over “households, marriage, landed _ 
property, money, and fights and suits (ou-sung).”* 

The regulations stipulated that such legal matters had to be dealt with 
through normal channels starting with the lowest court and working up. Try- 
ing to skip a step in the process was a punishable offense according to the 
code. In addition, as an adjunct to these functions, the Provincial Surveillance 
Office was required to examine local and provincial officials on their knowl- 
edge of the law code.*° 


Other agencies with judicial functions 


The Ming is well known for the irregular development of eunuch-dominated 
agencies. Eunuchs, acting as the personal representatives of emperors, 
acquired judicial functions and gained control over prisons and related facil- 
ities. These facilities included the Imperial Bodyguard (Chin-iwe), the Eastern 
Depot (Tung ch’ang), and the Western Depot (Hsi ch’ang). 

The Imperial Bodyguard was the emperor’s personal security agency. 
Established by the first Ming emperor in 1382, its members served as the 
emperor’s agents when he personally presided over trials. Although the first 


43 Hucker, “Chinese government,” pp. 41~43. 44 Hucker, “Chinese government,” p. 55. 

45 Hsien kang shih lei (1371, rev. ed. 1439), rpt. in Chang Lu, ed., Huang Ming chih shu (1579; rpt. 2 vols., 
Tokyo, 1966-67) 15, pp. 8a—b. 

46 Hsien kang shih lei,1 5, pp. 8a—b, 15, pp. 1gb-15a. 
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emperor had apparently not intended that court eunuchs acquire substantial 
political powers, his reliance upon them and the importance they assumed 
gave the Imperial Bodyguard the basis for gaining great power under later 
emperors who were less inclined to curb their powers. The Imperial Body- 
guard was commanded by the emperor’s trusted eunuchs, and it cooperated 
closely with the Directorate of Ceremonial (Ssv-4 chien), a eanuch-run court 
agency, and the so-called Eastern Depot, probably founded in 1420. The 
“‘depot”’ was really a staging ground for aggressive extensions of the eunuchs’ 
power into the realm. Later in the dynasty, a counterpart known as the Wes- 
tern Depot was founded and functioned similarly.*’ 

These eunuch-dominated organizations had judicial powers chiefly over 
matters that directly threatened imperial interests. The definition of what 
comprised a threat was naturally subject to considerable variation and abuse. 
At times, therefore, the eunuch agencies were able to tyrannize officialdom. 
The official history of the Ming dynasty, compiled in early Ch’ing times, 
details the history of these abuses and depicts much of the dynasty as a dark 
age or reign of terror.** 

Because the emperor was the supreme judge, he needed reliable sources of 
information. Owing to the polarization between the inner and outer courts 
in imperial Chinese rule, emperors often felt they could safely rely only 
upon agents directly responsible to the inner court in order to get the informa- 
tion they needed to rule. These agents were the eunuchs, whose numbers 
grew large towards the end of the dynasty. The emperors’ increasing tendency 
to rely upon eunuchs in administration was exacerbated by the first emperor’s 
distrust of outer court officials and by his abolition of the Secretariat (Chung- 
shu sheng) in 1380. This act left the main civil administration without a formal 
head, and, in turn, placed a large burden on the throne. To help the emperor 
sustain this burden, eunuch agencies were called on to gather information 
and to conduct tours of investigation. 

The unchecked and arbitrary nature of imperial rule was aided by the 
imperial bodyguard, as previously noted. A revealing example of this 
occurred during the brief reign of the Hung-hsi emperor. Although he gener- 
ally was inclined to leniency as a ruler, he was impulsive and apt to fly into 
rages in response to criticism from his officials. He once grew angry ata Han- 
lin Academy official who had presumed to advise him against intimacy with 
his concubines while he was still technically in mourning for his late father. 


47 Ting 1, Ming tai fe wu cheng chib (Pei-ching, 1951); Charles O. Hucker, The censorial system of Ming China 
(Stanford, 1966), pp. 44-45, 111-12 ff. 

48 See the “‘treatise on penal law” (bsing-fa chih) in MS. To a certain extent, the Ming shih exaggerates the 
eunuch abuses, partly to make the transition to the Ch’ing period look legitimate. 
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The emperor retaliated by demoting the offending official and having him 
incarcerated in the Imperial Bodyguard’s prison. The poor man was still in 
prison a year after the emperor’s death.*? An emperor needed no rationale to 
mistreat a person in such a manner, save perhaps his own paranoid definition 
of Lese-majesté. The Imperial Bodyguard was close at hand to do the emperor’s 
bidding. 

Under Shih-tsung, who came to the throne when the deceased emperor — 
his cousin — left no heir, eunuch abuses became extremely flagrant. The 
emperor rarely held audience, ruling instead through the intermediation of 
his trusted eunuchs. Once the Directorate of Ceremonial gained control 
over the Eastern Depot in 1549, the eunuchs gained virtually complete con- 
trol over the judicial apparatus, acting as the emperor’s agents of terror and 
dominating the officials at court for many years.’° Chang Chii-cheng (1525— 
82), the prominent statesman of a later reign, reflected on the era as follows: 


During the Chia-ching reign, the emperor ruled by terror, holding numerous great 
trials. Whenever the officials at court offended the throne, they would be arrested 
by the Imperial Bodyguard for torture or beaten right in court, some dying in 
their tracks. Those in charge were measured by their ability to cudgel, while the 
investigators and guards were as fierce as a mother tiger. If for a moment one did 
not follow their wishes, there was no telling what awful fate would befall them. 
The [people in the] capital city bemoaned this.*’ 


MING LEGAL PROCEDURE 


Although the emperors were capable of acting irregularly and uncontrollably, 
officials were formally obliged to follow elaborate rules of procedure. Failure 
to abide by these rules was a punishable offense. The Great Ming code was the 
first code in imperial China to devote a special section to procedures involved 
in ‘‘accusations and suits.”’ However, the twelve articles in that section are 
only a few of the many articles devoted to procedural considerations, both 
in the Ming code and in other promulgations. The Government Statutes, for 
example, contains important procedural regulations. In Ming law, procedural 
regulations were aimed chiefly at ensuring accuracy and justice and at prevent- 
ing official misconduct. 

An example of these concerns is provided by the section on “trials and pro- 
visional sentences”’ (wen-ni hsing-ming) in the Government Statutes pertaining to 
the activities of the Laws (Hsien) section of the Ministry of Justice. This sec- 


49 Hucker, Censorial system, p. 113. 

so Huai Hsiao-feng, Chia-ching chuan-chib cheng-chib yii fa-chib (Ch’ang-sha, Hunan, 1989). 

51 Chang Chii-cheng, Chang T ai-yiebwen-chi, 12, ““Chu kung shen-tao pei.”” Quoted in Huai Hsiao-feng, 
Chia-ching chuan-chib cheng-chih yii fa-chib, p. 159. 
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tion of the Statutes begins by detailing the record-keeping requirements with 
respect to accusations. It then proceeds to discuss the disposition of the accu- 
ser and the accused and to describe how the hearing should be conducted. 
At the hearing, it states, the judge first was to examine the accuser to deter- 
mine the reasons for the accusation. Then, the accused was to be examined. 
If the latter did not admit to the charges made against him, the witnesses 
were to be examined. If the witnesses’ testimony supported the accusation, 
the accused was to be questioned again. If the parties continued to present dif- 
fering stories, the judge was directed to question them all together, heeding 
the following advice: 


Observe their expressions; listen carefully to their manner of speaking. If someone’s 
speech is defiant or his expression unmoving, then he is telling the truth. But if he 
speaks in a stilted or forced manner, then he is dissembling. In this way one can 
get a rough idea of the truth. Afterwards employ the light stick to obtain confirma- 
tion. 


If the person so examined still failed to confirm the facts, then the judge could 
employ the heavy stick: 


Carefully probe for the truth of the matter. If it is a case of a serious crime where the 
evidence of corruption is perfectly manifest, yet he deliberately remains defiant 
and does not confess, then employ torture in the questioning. ** . 


By this was meant the application of judicial torture instruments. These com- 
monly included the light and heavy sticks, just mentioned, plus a third, larger 
stick used against the back of the legs. Other tortures were used as well, 
although they are not mentioned in the code. These included the whip, 
which was approved in the Itemized precedents for trying penal matters edition of 
1590, and many others which were disapproved (the finger press, branding, 
whipping the spine, the skull crusher, and other instruments). °? 

Once the facts were affirmed through confession, the details were to be fully 
recorded and entered in a file. A provisional sentence was then to be drafted, 
outlining the facts. In the case of capital punishment, penal servitude, or 
exile, a memorial recommending the provisional punishment had to be pre- 
sented to the throne. In the event that the provisional sentence called for a 
punishment of a beating with the light or heavy stick, however, it was merely 
necessary to draft an official communication ordering the execution of the sen- 
tence. The memorial recommending the sentence of servitude, exile, or 
death was sent with the prisoner to the Grand Court of Revision for review. 
If the Grand Court of Revision took no issue with the sentence, the recom- 


32 CSCC, 5, pp. s3b-5 5a. 
53 Yang, Ming tai ti shen p’an chib tu, pp. 256-66; Huang, Ming tai li li bui pien, pp. 975-79, 1003-04. 
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mendation was automatically memorialized to the throne for disposition 
while the prisoner was kept in custody. Once the imperial authorization was 
received, sentences were executed by the appropriate agencies detailed in the 
rules. 


False accusations and homicide 


The code contained a section devoted primarily to accusations and bravely 
attempted to create legal disincentives to the lodging of false accusations.’* 
Under these rules, anyone who brought an accusation to a judicial authority 
higher than was appropriate was subject to a punishment of fifty strokes of 
the light stick.*’ Anyone who presented an unsigned accusation would 
receive a sentence of strangulation, and anyone who discovered an unsigned 
accusation was expected to burn it immediately. Anyone other than the origi- 
nal author who presented an accusation to the authorities would receive 
eighty blows of the heavy stick. Also, any official who accepted and acted 
upon such a third-party accusation would receive one hundred blows of the 
heavy stick. The accused party in such a case would not be held liable for 
the alleged crime even if he was otherwise guilty. Furthermore, a reward of 
ten taels of silver was to be granted to anyone who arrested and delivered 
into custody the author of such an accusation.°° 

The heart of the Ming code’s effort to curb false accusations is contained in 
an article with this very title, wa ao (false accusation).’’ Seemingly recogniz- 
ing that the officials themselves had to be properly disciplined if the empire 
at large was to be well ordered, the Ming code provides punishments for offi- 
cials who failed to accept accusations properly. “‘False accusations” was an 
active section of the code, judging by the number of sub-statutes issued on 
the subject in the Itemized precedents for trying penal matters of 1500.°° Under 
the code and sub-statutes, false accusation was punished heavily. Anyone 
who brought an accusation toa court ran the risk of being severely beaten if 
he could not persuade the court that he was right. The intention of the code 
was clearly to deter people from abusing the accusation procedure merely to 
harass their enemies. However, it seems equally clear that this article could 
well have inhibited people from bringing truthful accusations, for it placed 
the accuser in the position of prosecutor and investigator. The court could 
simply rule that an accusation was implausible and throw it out. In practice, 


54 TML, articles 355-56. 55 TML, article 355. 
56 TML, article 356. 57 TML, article 359. 
58 Huang, Ming tai ti li li but pien, pp. 871-80. 
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it has been pointed out, the courts tended to administer the harsh aspects of 
this article leniently when the sincerity and good intentions of the accuser 
were not in doubt.*? 

Provisions against false accusation had appeared in earlier law codes. The 
T’ang code included several articles on the subject.®° The basic provision of 
these articles was the imposition of “reciprocal”? punishment (fan-tso), under 
which a false accuser suffered the very punishment the accused would have 
suffered if the accusation had been true. The Ming code made the punish- 
ments for false accusation more severe than those in the T’ang code. For 
example, if the accusation concerned a crime that would normally have been 
punished by the light stick, the false accuser would receive that very punish- 
ment increased by two degrees of severity. If it was a punishment with the 
heavy stick, penal servitude, or exile, it would be increased by three degrees 
of severity. The maximum penalty was one hundred blows of the heavy 
stick and exile to a distance of 3,000 #. 

The Ming code went into more detail than the T’ang code. It anticipated 
the possibility that a falsely accused person might, because of a false accusa- 
tion, already have suffered the injustice of punishment for a crime he never 
committed. It provided these concrete hypothetical cases as examples: 


e Ifthe falsely accused person had been sentenced to penal servitude or exile, 
the false accuser was required to bear the costs of the victim’s return travel 
expenses and was subject to increased punishment. 

@ If the falsely accused had sold or mortgaged landed property as a result of 
the false accusation, the false accuser was required to redeem the property 
and return it to the victim. If, however, the false accuser was too poor to 
make the recompense required by the preceding terms, and if he had no 
property which could be mortgaged, then he would suffer only the basic 
penalty increased by three degrees of severity. 

e Ifa victim had a first-degree mourning relative who had accompanied him 
into penal servitude or exile who had died as a result of the journey, the 
false accuser would be sentenced to strangulation (“a life for a life”), and 
half his property would be turned over to the person falsely accused. 

e If the falsely accused person had been executed as punishment for the 
alleged crime, the false accuser was to be executed himself. 


59 Shiga, “Criminal procedure in the Ch’ing dynasty,” Memoirs of the research department of the Toyo Bunko, 


No. 33 (1975), pp. 116-17. 
60 T'ang li shui, articles 341-44. 
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e Ifan accused person who had been sentenced to death had not yet been ex- 
ecuted, then the false accuser would be sentenced to one hundred blows of 
the heavy stick, exile at a distance of 3,000 li, and hard labor for three years. 


In addition, the article on false accusation stipulated that if a falsely accused 
person should counterattack by falsely accusing his accuser, then he would 
suffer the consequences outlined in the main provisions of this article; and 
the original false accuser would not be required to pay the return travel 
expenses or turn over half his property as specified in the article. 

Other provisions of the article dealt with accusations about multiple crim- 
inal acts which varied in severity and in which one accusation may have 
been true, but the other(s) false. No penalty was imposed on the accuser if 
the most serious crime he alleged proved to be accurate, even if the others 
were not. False accusations against more than one person were also dealt 
with. Finally, if an appeal was recklessly brought by relatives of a prisoner 
who had admitted his guilt, the relatives could be punished. 

The Ming code is the first Chinese code to treat homicide as a special legal 
category, for while previous codes dealt with the crime, none had elevated 
the subject to a section of its own.°" In addition to covering much of the 
same ground as the earlier codes, the twenty articles on homicide in the 
Ming code®* provide the judge with more refined tools for sentencing. The 
articles begin with “intentional homicide” and add to the discussion consid- 
erations of motive, such as greed, on which earlier codes had not focused. 
Furthermore, the articles detail the issues to consider in connection with var- 
ious forms of homicide, as well as devoting a significant amount of space to 
homicide in connection with adultery. In general, the effect of this section is 
to elevate the seriousness of the crime by strengthening the judge’s ability to 
sentence perpetrators properly. 


Procedural regulations 


The Ming code’s provisions on trial and imprisonment® also contain pro- 
cedural regulations worth noting, as well as positive norms to be upheld in 
trying and punishing prisoners. Regarding prison officials, for example, the 
code provided that they were to be punished: 


61 TMLHP, pp. 397-99. Geoffrey MacCormack, Traditional Chinese penal law (Edinburgh, 1990), pp. 19- 
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@ If they failed to imprison those who were supposed to be imprisoned,“* or 

e If they intentionally imprisoned or tortured innocent people, tortured 
people excessively, or tortured people who were exempt from torture,’ or 

e If they kept people imprisoned longer than necessary, delaying the actual 
execution of a sentence. The code stipulated that a sentence had to be ex- 
ecuted within three days of the final decision authorizing it, and that a pris- 
oner sentenced to exile or penal servitude had to be sent thereto within 
ten days. 


Prison officials were obliged by the code to care properly for their charges. 
If they mistreated them, either through physical abuse or through failure to 
provide food and medical care, they were liable to punishment.°” The Ming 
code declared it illegal for prison officials to give pointed instruments to pris- 
oners to enable their escape.°* Why such an obvious rule was included is puz- 
zling. Less puzzling, perhaps, is the law prohibiting prison officials from 
inciting prisoners to reverse their testimonies ( fan-i).°? Reversal of testimony 
amounted to retracting a confession and led to an automatic appeal. What 
this law attempted to prevent was the launching of groundless appeals by pris- 
oners who were really guilty. 

Regarding trial procedure, people seventy years of age or older and those 
fifteen years old and younger, the infirm and the handicapped, and those per- 
sons eligible for special consideration, could not be tortured. The law speci- 
fied that in cases involving such persons, the trial had to depend solely upon 
evidence supplied by witnesses; torture could not be used to elicit confessions 
or to corroborate facts.’° 

Another article authorized trial officials to extradite individuals from other 
jurisdictions who were implicated in crimes which the trial officials were hear- 
ing, unless the distance was greater than 300 /. Persons so implicated had to 
be delivered to the court within three days of the receipt of the summons. 
Delays were punished by beatings with the light stick. In the case of two or 
more people being involved in a crime and resident in two or more counties 
(Asien), the rules governing extradition also required that the trial jurisdiction 
be set at the county in which the person whose crime was greater was located. 
If the crime involved a large number of people, then the trial would be 
moved to the county in which the majority of the suspects were located.” 

Trial officials were not permitted to use accusations against people as an 
excuse to probe into other unrelated crimes. The code specified that only the 
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offense alleged in the original accusation could be tried. If, however, an unre- 
lated crime was discovered while making an arrest or while searching in 
response to an accusation, the second crime could then be investigated and 
tried as well.”* 

It was normal during a trial to detain both the accuser and the accused. 
According to the law, however, if an accuser was detained after the facts had 
been confirmed and the accused had confessed, the officials involved were 
punishable by beating with the light stick. The code, in short, obliged officials 
to release an accuser immediately once his presence became technically un- 
necessary. ’? ‘ 

An important procedural rule governed the sequence of actions that could 
be taken by officials to enforce sentences, and required mandatory review by 
higher levels in serious cases.’* Once a trial was concluded, with the facts hav- 
ing been made completely clear, and once related investigations and the con- 
fiscation of bribes and illicit goods were completed, then, in cases involving 
penal servitude, exile, or less serious sentences, the prefecture, sub-prefecture, 
and district officials could enforce the sentence. In cases involving the death 
penalty, however, the investigating censors (in a Peking case) and the Provin- 
cial Surveillance Office (in a case tried outside the capital) automatically 
reviewed the case. This review or appeal was supposed to determine whether 
there had been a miscarriage of justice or not. According to the code, the 
review judges were required to “comment on the draft sentence in accordance 
with the code.” Their review was then transmitted to the Ministry of Justice 
for a final study. The results of this study by the ministry, which amounted 
to yet another appeal hearing, were then transmitted to the emperor in a mem- 
orial. If the emperor granted approval, the sentence was to be executed. In 
the metropolitan regions, the Ministry of Justice was to deputize an official 
to join with the Provincial Surveillance Office, and together they would over- 
see the execution (shen chiieh). 

This same article also provided for situations in which a prisoner retracted 
his confession, effectively bringing on an automatic re-hearing. A re-hearing 
could also be brought on by a family member’s allegation of injustice. In 
either event, the case was reopened. If an injustice was found to have 
occurred, the case was sent back to the original trial officials for correction. 

‘In addition, if a case had been concluded and all the procedures prior to the 
execution had taken place, yet execution had been delayed for no good reason, 
the responsible officials were liable to severe punishment (sixty blows of the 
heavy stick). 
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These provisions were innovations of the Ming.’’ The Ming also went 
beyond previous eras to institutionalize the mandatory review of death penal- 
ties by the emperor: a procedure known as the court assizes (ch’ao shen). The 
court assizes was instituted in 1459 as a result of an edict issued the previous 
autumn. The court assizes consisted of a review of capital cases by judges 
nominated through a memorial to the throne by the three judicial agencies; 
it was held each year after the fall frost. In Ch’ing times, this practice was com- 
monly known as the autumn assizes (ch’in-shen).7° 


Provisions regarding women 


_ The Ming code incorporated several provisions regarding women that must 
be regarded as relatively advanced compared to those of previous eras. The 
T’ang code had incorporated prohibitions against the use of torture to inter- 
rogate women who were pregnant. It had also provided the rule that a preg- 
nant woman found guilty of a capital offense could not be executed until 
one hundred days after the delivery of her baby.’? The Ming code retained 
similar provisions but went beyond them to shield women, in most cases 
from the dangers inherent in imprisonment. One article in the code is solely 
devoted to crimes by women ( fu-jen fan-tsui). Basically, it combines the provi- 
sions of the two articles in the T’ang code devoted to women, but adds an 
important provision not found in the T’ang code.” 

According to the Ming article on crimes by women, a woman who com- 
mitted a crime other than a sexual crime ora crime deserving the death penalty 
was to be remanded to the custody of her husband. If she had no husband, 
then she was to be remanded to the custody of relatives within the mourning 
relationship or to nearby neighbors. The point seems to have been to keep 
women out of the prisons, where a woman was exposed to the danger of rape. 

Marriage law, as defined in the Ming code, may also be considered some- 
what more enlightened than T’ang practice. According to T’ang law, when 
a man’s family regretted a betrothal and backed out unilaterally, it was not 
punished; but, if the woman’s family backed out, her family members could 
be punished by up to sixty blows of the heavy stick. The T’ang code even 
noted that the man’s family was exempted from punishment.’? The Ming 
code, by contrast, punished whichever side unilaterally withdrew from a 
marital agreement.*° 
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The Ming code expanded the legal definition of the family insofar as family 
relations could bear upon punishments meted out by the court.” At the 
same time, the law had to be interpreted and sometimes appealed to before 
it could adequately protect a woman’s position. Often the law was not 
enforced at lower levels. 

An anecdotal commentary on the degree to which the law protected a 
woman’s position is afforded by a case that arose in 145 2. In that year, the min- 
ister of war Wang Chi (1378-1460)** appealed directly to the throne to reverse 
a biased judicial decision. According to Wang’s memorial,*} a certain Lii 
Ying, the son of a military commissioner-in-chief, had early designated or 
betrothed the younger sister of Ko T’an as his wife. Ko T’an wasa guard com- 
mander. Before he could actually marry Ko, Lii Ying was transferred to 
Shan-hai Garrison in the north, where he took another woman as his wife. 
This was the daughter of Yii Sheng, a chiliarch. He also took the woman 
Ch’en as his concubine. In his marriage to the women Yii and Ch’en, Li 
Ying fathered a son and a daughter. Meanwhile, the original bride-to-be, 
the woman Ko, had reached the age of thirty and was, by then, the wife of a 
certain Liu Yi, himself a chiliarch, and the mother of his three children. Lii 
Ying, however, apparently still desired the woman Ko, and attempted to 
claim her as his wife (technically concubine), on the ground that she had 
been betrothed to him years before. The lower court, where Lii brought his 
accusation, agreed with Lii and commanded the woman Ko to leave her hus- 
band and three children to become the concubine of her original prospective 
husband, Li: Ying. 

The memorialist, however, objected strongly to this ruling and took the 
matter directly to the throne. He argued that the lower court’s ruling “not 
only despoils both her honor and her virtue, but it makes it impossible for 
her to be a noblewoman [i.e., the wife of a military officer]. And what is 
worse, it is pitiable to separate a mother from her children, a wife from her 
husband.” The memorialist thereupon begged the emperor to order that the 
case be reheard by the Ministry of Rites and that her “‘re-marriage”’ to the chi- 
liarch Liu Yui be allowed to stand. 

The issue argued at court, however, was not that Lit Ying had arbitrarily 
broken a marital agreement, but whether Ko, the woman, had remarried illeg- 
ally. This was at issue regardless of the fact that her original prospective 
spouse had apparently abandoned her, rather than she, him. The case leaves 
one with the impression that womens’ marital nights were not well protected 
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by this article of the code. At the same time, however, it reminds us that these 
issues were taken so seriously that they could, and often were, taken to the 
highest levels of the judicial system before they were resolved. 

The Ming was similar to other pre-modern eras in China in subordinating 
the wife to the husband. Severe punishments are prescribed in all the early 
codes for women who committed violent acts against their husbands or 
their husbands’ families. The most severe punishment of all, death by slicing, 
is prescribed in the Ming code for a woman who intentionally killed her hus- 
band.** The normal penalty for intentionally killing someone was decapita- 
tion,®> and indeed, if a husband beat his wife to death, the penalty was 
strangulation. *° If, however, he did so for what was then considered good rea- 
son (if, for example, she had reviled his parents), he was punished merely by 
one hundred blows of the heavy stick.*7 

Thus, a wife was subject to greater penalties for misbehavior directed 
against her husband than the converse, and a wife who committed a criminal 
act was in many cases remanded to her husband’s custody. The law placed a 
high premium on maintaining the “natural” hierarchy of male over female.** 
At the same time, however, it attempted to prevent wives from being treated 
as mere chattels by their husbands. An article in the code makes it illegal for 
a man to pawn his wife, concubine, or daughter to another man as a wife or 
concubine. If one married off one’s wife or concubine to another person on 
the pretext that the woman was one’s sister, one was also subject to punish- 
ment. A party to any of these transactions who was aware of the woman’s 
actual status was also liable to punishment, and any money involved would 
be confiscated by the court. The woman was not liable.*? 

These provisions are, for the most part, not found in the T’ang code,”° a 
fact which indicates the Ming code’s general tendency to extend the meaning 
of “family relationships” beyond the classic limits set by the mourning 
degrees. Under T’ang law, the punishment for injuries inflicted on a person 
was increased if the victim happened to be within the “five mourning” 
degrees. Under Ming law, however, the punishment was increased merely if 
the victim happened to be a relative; it did not matter if the relative was out- 
side the bounds of the five mourning degrees. 
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Sexual crimes 


The law on sexual crimes in Ming times reflects a similar change in attitude 
and differs markedly from T’ang law. The Ming article on “killing an adul- 
terer’’ specified that a husband who killed his wife and her illicit sexual partner 
was not to be punished if the killing occurred immediately upon the hus- 
band’s discovery of the couple in flagrante delicto. If only the adulterer was 
killed, then the wife was subject to the standard punishment for adultery, 
and her husband was allowed to sell her, at his discretion, to another man as 
a concubine.’ These provisions do not appear in T’ang law. Apparently, 
such provisions were introduced into Chinese law in Yiian times, but it was 
under the Ming that they were incorporated into the law code as statutes.?* 
A Ming period commentary to the Ming code elaborates on the interpretation 
and enforcement of these provisions.” If a husband discovered his wife and 
her illicit sexual partner in flagrante delicto, but killed only his wife, letting the 
adulterer get away, then he would be punished in accordance with the statute 
on killing a wife. Similarly, ifhe arrived at the scene of the illicit act and caught 
the adulterer outside the room, not in the sexual act itself, and then killed 
him, the husband would be punished by blows of the heavy stick on the 
basis of the statute against “doing what should not be done.” If a long time 
had elapsed between the adulterous act and the husband’s apprehension and 
killing of the adulterer (if, for example, the husband caught him on the high- 
way or on the following day), then the husband would be sentenced under 
the statute for intentional killing (&-sha). The implicit reasoning behind this 
statute seems to be that a husband could not be expected to control his emo- 
tions at the moment he discovered his wife in bed with another man. It is 
curious, however, that the law required the husband to kill both parties 
in order to avoid punishment. 


Driving someone to commit suicide 


The Ming code considered driving a person to suicide a crime.”* There seems 
to be no precedent for this provision in earlier codes. The punishment for 
this offense was set at one hundred blows of the heavy stick. If an official, 
not on public business, drovea common person to commit suicide, the official 
was liable to this punishment, and he was additionally required to pay burial 
expenses (wai-tsang yin) to the victim’s family. The punishment for driving a 
second-degree mourning relation (chi-ch’in) to death was strangulation. If 
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through robbery or adultery, someone was induced to commit suicide, the 
punishment was decapitation. A commentary to this article explained that 
its interpretation was quite broad. For example, if someone approached 
another’s house and made loud threatening noises like an armed robber, caus- 
ing the panicked householder to commit suicide, then that person was liable 
for punishment even if he had never entered the victim’s house. An even 
more far-fetched example was provided: if a thief was chased by a home- 
owner and his friends and the home-owner or one of his friends fell and 
died in the mélée, ther the thief was held liable for punishment under this sta- 
tute for “‘causing someone to commit suicide.’ 

What would happen if someone drove a first-degree mourning relation to 
commit suicide? The code did not specifically address this possibility. We 
know, however, of a Ming case that settled the question. In 1503, the 
Chiang-hsi bureau of the Ministry of Justice memorialized the throne con- 
cerning the case of one Chiang Yiian-i, who had fought with his younger 
brother, Chiang Yiian-ssu, over some grain, and killed him with an instantly 
fatal blow to the forehead. The case was not reported to the authorities, but 
came to light only later, when the mother committed suicide. It seems that 
one day — long after Chiang’s murder of his brother — Chiang Yiian-i was 
pressed to repay a loan by someone, and went to his mother to demand that 
she turn over a portion of the money received by the family as a gift on the 
occasion of the betrothal of his younger brother’s daughter. The mother 
refused, whereupon Chiang Yiian-i reviled her, and took the money against 
her will. She hanged herself in desperation, having been “unable to bear her 
rage.” The lower court suggested a provisional sentence of death by strangu- 
lation for Chiang Yiian-i in accordance with the article on sons who revile 
their mothers.?° The Chiang-hsi bureau grand coordinator Wang Che 
(1457-1513), who reviewed the case, held that strangulation was too lenient 
a punishment for such a despicable character: 


[Chiang] Yiian-i killed his brother with his own hands and drove his own mother to 
her death. If he should be allowed to keep his head and neck in one piece, then 
this would be an instance of a severe crime punished lightly. 


Wang Che wanted the man’s head, but the difficulty in justifying decapitation 
was that the article on driving a person to commit suicide did not specify a 
punishment for someone whose victim happened to be a first-degree mourn- 
ing relation. Similarly, killing one’s brother did not call for decapitation. 
There was, therefore, no legally provided way a judge could draft a sentence 
of decapitation for Chiang Yiian-i, save by deriving a punishment by means 
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of analogy. Wang’s solution, therefore, was to recommend to the throne that 
Chiang Yiian-i’s sentence be decided by analogy to the statute on beating a 
parent, for which the punishment was decapitation.?’ In his memorial to the 
throne, Wang Che added that judicial officials throughout the empire should 
be informed that this was thenceforth to be the binding law of the land. The 
emperor accepted the recommendation.” 


Economic crimes 


Economic crimes were dealt with more thoroughly in the Ming code than in 
earlier codes. This reflected the changes in land tenure and economy that 
had taken place since Sung times. The state, of course, had an interest in con- 
trolling land transactions and land tenure in order to preserve its fiscal reven- 
ues. The practice requiring that land transactions be registered and sale 
contracts be stamped by the authorities for a fee began long before the Ming 
period. The Ming code explicitly incorporated these requirements in statute. 
Under Ming law, no mortgage or sale contract on land was valid until the 
transaction tax (shui ch’i) was paid and until the new owner of the farming 
rights was registered with the tax authorities.” The code did not specify the 
rate of the transaction tax, but it was traditionally set at 4 percent of the sale.'*° 

The punishments for failure to comply with this article were clearly laid out 
and were imposed on the seller. The penalty for failure to pay the transaction 
tax was fifty strokes of the light stick and confiscation of fifty percent of the 
sale price. If the tax liability was not properly transferred (a process known 
as kuo-ko), the punishment was proportionate to the size of the property. 
For one to five mu of land,'® the punishment was forty strokes of the light 
stick; for every additional five mu, the penalty was increased by one degree 
until the maximum penalty of one hundred strokes of the heavy stick was 
reached. In all cases, the land involved was tumed over to the authorities for 
disposition. Since these punishments were less than penal servitude or exile, 
they could be enforced by the local magistrates without review. 

Mortgage sales specified time limits after which the property was supposed 
to be redeemed by repayment of the money loaned against it. During the per- 
iod of the mortgage, the original owner became a tenant on his own land, 
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and the land tax obligation was shifted to the mortgagor. The code enforced 
the provisions for redemption by setting punishments for mortgagors who 
refused to permit redemption at the time specified in the mortgage contract. 
It also protected mortgagees who did not have the means to redeem their 
property at the specified time: it exempted them from punishment under the 
terms of this statute. 

Later sub-statutes detailed the protection afforded mortgagees who could 
not raise the money to redeem their land. The Itemized precedents for trying 
penal matters of 1500 permitted the mortgagee to farm the land as tenant for 
two more years. Furthermore, during the period of the mortgage, the interest 
charged by the mortgagor was limited to a maximum of roo percent of the 
value of the property.'°* 

The law on debts also received comparatively detailed treatment in the 
Ming code. In particular, the code sought to establish limits on rates of inter- 
est that could be charged. Those limits were provided for landed property 
mortgage sales in one statute and for private loans in another.'®? The highest 
interest that could be charged under the code was 3 percent per month. The 
total interest collected over the life of the loan could not exceed 100 percent 
of the amount borrowed. The punishment for violation of this rule was set 
at forty strokes of the light stick, with the excess interest collected treated as 
illicit goods and confiscated. The collector was punished up to a maximum 
of one hundred strokes of the heavy stick. Similarly, the code established pun- 
ishments for failure to repay a debt. A three-month lateness in repayment, 
for example, in the case of a debt of five strings of cash or less, would be pun- 
ished by ten blows of the light stick; the punishment was increased as the 
size of the debt and period of lateness increased.'* 

Another area of the economy regulated under the code was the public mar- 
ketplace. The code established punishments for attempts to monopolize a 
marketplace by improper methods. For example, sellers who combined their 
forces to bribe brokers and to control prices were to be punished by eighty 
blows of the heavy stick. If someone deliberately caused trouble to a seller 
of goods by setting up nearby with similar goods at radically different prices, 
throwing the market into disarray and thereby earning windfall profits, the 
punishment was forty strokes of the light stick."°* These provisions may 
well have been unenforceable, but they followed a legal tradition that traced 
its origins to the T’ang code.’ Because of the importance of brokers in 
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Ming times, this portion of the code attempted to curb the possibility for 
abuse by collusion between brokers and sellers. 


LEGAL EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONALISM 


Judicial matters in traditional China were not the exclusive preserve of an 
independent judiciary, for judicial functions were exercised at all levels of 
the civil and military administration. During the T’ang and Sung periods, 
special examinations were held to recruit individuals with legal expertise. 
However, the specialization of legal learning did not continue in later eras. 
This is not to say that later administrators were ignorant of the law, for, in 
fact, they were expected to know the law in order to perform the judicial 
duties of their administrative roles. Yet, nothing comparable to the T’ang 
legal experts ever developed in later eras, with the important exception of 
the unofficial legal secretaries (wu-y#) who served local magistrates and other 
officials in Ch’ing times. Owing to the complexities of judicial administration, 
many Ch’ing officials formed groups of loyal retainers who advised them on 
technical matters of government and who often acted on an official’s behalf 
in such matters. Judicial matters naturally received much attention.'®” In 
Ming times, however, this trend had not yet evolved into a distinct social 
phenomenon, and it is safe to say that legal professionalism was relatively 
undeveloped. 

Nevertheless, a corpus of legal literature emerged during Ming times. 
These writings took the form of commentaries on the code and handbooks 
for magistrates that outlined legal doctrines and procedures. The commen- 
taries and handbooks which are extant (see Appendix B) contain impressive 
attempts to define carefully the precise meaning of the statutes, their applica- 
tions, and the proper use of litigation. Many of these works incorporated 
hypothetical cases to demonstrate practical applications of the statutes. 

From time to time, Ming officials memorialized the throne to suggest the 
enforcement of examinations in law required in principle by the code. In 
1532 the official, Ying Chia (1494-1554), an author of a commentary on the 
code and something of an expert on the law, made such a suggestion. In his 
opinion, judgments written by his contemporaries were too literary, and con- 
tained little evidence of a mastery of substantive legal issues. He bemoaned 
this state of affairs and urged the emperor to require annual examinations in 
the code and the sub-statutes for all officials. Those who failed once, he said, 
should be fined one month’s salary; those who failed twice should receive 
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forty blows of the light stick and demerits; and those who failed three times 
should be demoted.'® Similar views were expressed by Liu Yii (cs. 1496), 
who became vice-minister of Justice."°? He sharply criticized the entire judi- 
cial apparatus, from the Ministry of Justice and the Grand Court of Revision 
down. He also attacked the disposition of specific major cases then being 
heard by the highest courts, charging that the judges had very little under- 
standing of “the intent of the code” (/47). To remedy this, he recommended 
that officials assigned to the Grand Court of Revision be required to under- 
take six months of study of the code and sub-statutes. If they then passed an 
examination, they could be certified as competent to handle penal matters. 
Those currently in office with insufficient knowledge were to be placed on 
probation while they acquired it. If they failed the examination at the end of 
the probation period, they were to be transferred to other offices. Ma Wen- 
sheng (1426-15 10)''° a favorite of the Hsiao-tsung emperor, also strongly cri- 
ticized judicial personnel, attacking their reasoning in a number of representa- 
tive trials. Like Ying Chia, he recommended that the code’s provision 
requiring all officials to master the code be enforced.""’ 

Judging from these criticisms, it would seem that the first emperor’s wish 
that all officials be experts in the law had come to nought by the late fif- 
teenth century. These criticisms also suggest that the legal system estab- 
lished in the fourteenth century had become seriously outmoded or even 
defective by the late fifteenth century, and that officials were understandably 
hard put to apply the existing code. The promulgation of the Itemized prece- 
dents for trying penal matters in 1500 represents the capable and concerned 
Hung-chih emperor’s attempt to deal with this problem, and it came 
about in response to criticism such as that outlined above. Furthermore, 
the growing number of commentaries and handbooks to the code that 
appeared in the sixteenth century indicate that something was indeed 
being done about the outmoded nature of the first emperor’s legal system. 
In the censorial system though, there is evidence that the importance of 
legal expertise was not overlooked,''* so the true picture may not have 
been as bleak as the critics’ memorials imply. 


108 T'iao li pei k'ao (Chia-ching pd. ed., Hishi copy in Gest Library), Hsing pu, 2.18. 

tog Memorials on the “intent of the code” and “‘penal trials” appear in Wang Ch’i, ed., Hsiiwen hsien t’ ung 
k'a0 (1 $86; rpt. Tai-pei, 1979), 168, pp. 1ob-12b, 15b-z0b. 

110 Biography in MS, 182. 

trr Memorial in Wang Ch’i, Hsi wen hsien t’ung k'ao, 168, pp. 12b-1 5b. 

112 Chi Huan-wu, “Ming tai hsiin-an yii-shih” (Diss., National Cheng-chih University, Tai-pei, 1970), 
chapter 2, pp. 25-27. 
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Legal handbooks and commentaries 


Legal handbooks were addressed to magistrates, and were intended to 
enlighten them about the nature and forms of the law and to guide in its appli- 
cation. An excellent example of these handbooks is Su Mao-hsiang’s Lin min 
pao ching ( precious mirror for governing the people).''> In the Precious mirror the entire 
code is reprinted with interlinear commentary. Each article of the code is fol- 
lowed by various materials pertaining to the issues addressed by that article. 
These materials were drawn from the commentaries to the code; from the 
Ta Ming hui tien (Institutes of the great Ming);''* from other materials related to 
the headings shen (hearings), ¢s’an (review), wan (decision), / (interpretation), 
p’an (judgment), shih (instruction); and from sub-statutes. Each page is 
divided into an upper and a lower section, with the lower section, roughly 
one third of the page, containing the text of the code. The upper section con- 
tains the materials listed, spaced to correlate more or less with what appears 
in the lower section. In the Precious mirror for governing the people, the materials 
used in the upper section consist largely of hypothetical cases bearing on the 
legal texts that appear on the lower section of the page. Sub-statutes bearing 
on the censorial functions appear toward the end of the book. At the very 
end, the following texts are appended: 


Hsing ¢ ung fu (Rhymeprose on the Sung Dynasty Penal Code), by Fu Lin (Sung period). 


Hsi i yiian la (The Washing A way of ee by Sung Tz’u, a forensic text dating from 
1242 in Sung times." 


Wu ytian lu (The Elimination of Wrongs), a Yiian period forensic text. 


P’ ing ytian lu (The Rectification of Wrongs), probably a Ming period forensic text. A 
table of the current prices of goods, set by imperial command (used for calculating 
the severity of a crime involving illicit goods). 


This format is common among the Ming handbooks, even to the details of the 
titles of works appended. 

The handbooks contain much useful, detailed information about preparing 
judgments, interpreting and applying the statutes, and similar matters. 
Some of them also contain rhymed songs designed to help magistrates 


113 Su Mao-hsiang earned the cs. in 1592. This work is also known by a longer title, Ta Ming lili lin min 
pao ching, and was published in 1632. 

114 Ta Ming hui tien, 1511, tev. ed. 1587. 

115 See Herbert Allen Giles, tr., “The “Hsi Yiian Lu’ or Instructions to Coroners,” China Review, 3 
(1874-75), PP. 30-38, 92-99, 159-72; rpt. as ‘“‘Section of the history of medicine,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 17 (London, 1924) pp. 9-107. For a more up-to-date study see Brian E. 
McKnight, trans., The washing away of wrongs: forensic medicine in thirteenth century China. Science, medicine 
and technology in East A sia, Vol. 1. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Center for Chinese Studies, 


1981). 
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remember the important themes and doctrines in the various sections of the 
code. Other handbooks contain such writings as the Wei cheng kuei mo (Stan- 
dards for those who govern) and Fa chia tsung lun (General teachings for the jurist). 
The latter text appears at the end of the San t’ai Ming li chao p’ an cheng tsung (Stan- 
dard forms of confessions and judgments for the Ming Code), just before the reprint 
of the The Washing A way of Wrongs. The main theme of this text is that there 
are many instances in which a case must be appealed, and it attempts to outline 
these instances using hypothetical cases. 

General teachings for the jurist is interesting for its presentation of the meaning 
and value of law much in the tradition established by the ancient philosopher 
Hsiin Tzu: 


In antiquity, law . . . controlled human affairs and maintained a balance. Hsiao Ho 
(d. 193 B.C.) set the code to quell the wrongdoers of the world. Confucius threw 
light on the Way to establish a model for the norms of ruler and minister. Thus, liti- 
gation is governed by laws and measures. This is because litigation arises, does it 
not, from the wrongfulness in men’s hearts, struggles between the strong and the 
weak, and the imbalance in material desires. This is because, by nature, there cannot 
but be desires.*"® , 


General teachings goes on to note that people cannot exist in isolation from one 
another and leaves the reader to conclude that laws are needed to allow society 
to function. 

This text notes that using the limited statutes in a code to govern the 
boundless things that can happen in the world presents a difficulty. It argues 
that the code and sub-statutes, and the founding emperor’s Grand Pronounce- 
ments, provided tools for governing litigation, as it is litigation (¢%’4-sung) 
that makes it possible for human beings to establish equitable solutions to 
problems (#’i shih-wu chih kung-p’ing). It perceives litigation as a winnowing 
process which enables one to separate the rice from the chaff and also enables 
those who cannot defend themselves to recover their positions. 


Speak for the dumb, help the blind walk, extend the will of the stupid, chastise the 
unruly, uproot the winter branches, supplement the needy, eliminate the excess, dis- 
grace the immoral, punish the evil, pave roads, ford deep rivers, succor the weak 
and help the imperiled, praise the good and blame the evil, .. . ''” 


The text continues with a discussion of the forms, rules, and argumentation of 
litigation, providing advice to the magistrate on how to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, cautioning him to uphold the purpose of the code in every 
instance. The text emphasizes comprehensibility in legal writing: what must 
be avoided is a difficult and obscure literary style. Litigation complaints 


116 Shu Hua, San Pai Ming lit chao p’ an cheng tsung (Hishi copy, Tokyo, n.d.), 12, pp. 12~2b. 
117 Shu Hua, San ai Ming li chao p'an cheng tsung (Hishi copy, Tokyo, n.d.), 12, pp. 12-2b. 
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must be written clearly and follow a tripartite structure. In part one, the cause 
of the dispute and the details and history of the matter were to be clearly set 
forth. In part two, the illegal act was to be precisely described. This part 
might discuss a beating, an argument, a forceful seizure, or defrauding some- 
one of his money. In this part the details concerning evidence and the illicit 
goods had to be provided. Part three was to contain the judge’s analysis of 
the affair: “The language should be rigorous and should clearly bring out 
the basic [legal] principles bearing on the foregoing items.”’''® 

General teachings for the jurist provides concise models of various types 
of complaints. In the section on household and corvée services, the text 
makes its main point: that, when faced with difficulty, one ought to 
“Bring a complaint!”’ (shang kao). The models that are provided are hypothe- 
tical cases which include such items as a dispute over the inheritance of 
property, a suit against a brother, and other similar matters. The cases are 
arranged by such categories as: marriage, inheritance, bandits and robbers, 
taking life, affrays, sexual crimes, and special appeals. The case of a man 
whose adopted son ran off with all his money is one example of this mate- 
rial. The text proclaims: 


You are old and your son is dead. The wind on the candle is not constant, and it is 
about to go out. A certain person relied on match-maker so-and-so to invite so- 
and-so to care for you in your old age and did not take any money [in payment for 
this service]. Three years after coming into your household, when you have cared 
for him as if he were your son, how could you have known he would suddenly 
develop a mind to betray you, become unruly and obstinate, rob you of your 
money and grain and go off on his own? If you go along with him, he will go 
away; but if you admonish him, he will be your enemy."'? 


What should you do? “Bring a complaint!” is the advice. 
Another example hypothesizes the story of a boy adopted as a man’s heir 
and who, together with his adoptive father, built the family property: 


Later, the father took a concubine who bore a son, your younger brother. The 
woman then wanted to gain complete control of the property, so she turned your 
father against you. One day, for no reason he beat you, pulled your hair, bit your 
elbow to the bone, knocked out your front teeth; the mother beat you with a 
club, wounding you all over. The mother was still dissatisfied, so she accused you 
before the authorities. Bring a complaint!'*° 


118 Shu Hua, San /’ai Ming hii, 12, p. 2b. 
119 Shu Hua, San /’ai Ming lii chao p’an cheng tsung (Hishi copy, Tokyo, n.d.), 12, pp. 43a-b. 
120 Shu Hua, San fai Ming li, 12, pp. 43a-b. 
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The case of F1sti Chi and his younger sister 


Capital cases received the most careful attention in Ming law, for they had to 
be reheard at higher levels. Moreover, a person found guilty of a capital 
crime could request a rehearing through the censorial authorities. Such 
rehearings were often held at the local level under instructions from higher 
judicial officials. Sometimes a group of magistrates would be required to 
hear a case together (hui-shen); magistrates could often find themselves asked 
to rehear cases that originally had arisen outside their jurisdiction but that 
were close enough to allow them to conduct efficient inquiries. 

One enlightening case was heard by the sixteenth-century official Hai Jui 
(1514-87) when he was magistrate of Ch’un-an county in Yen-chou prefec- 
ture, Chekiang.'*’ Hai Jui was appointed magistrate there in 1558 and 
remained in that place until 1563 when he was assigned to another county. 
He heard the case in question in 1561.'** It had originated in T’ung-lu county, 
also in Yen-chou prefecture. By the time Hai heard the case, it already had 
been tried and reheard seven times, including a joint hearing by three magis- 
trates. Hai finally resolved the case by applying a common sense analysis and 
by rigorous attention to the facts. In the process he succeeded in righting a 
great injustice. 

The cast of characters in the case were a person named Hsii Chi, his mother, 
his younger sister, his sister’s husband Tai, and a local government clerk 
named P’an. As Hai Jui eventually determined the facts of the case, Hsii 
Chi’s mother had loaned three taels of silver to Tai, but even though Hsii 
Chi made several attempts on her behalf to collect the payments from Tai, 
he had no success. One day the clerk P’an spent the night at Tai’s house. 
That same evening Tai had run into his brother-in-law Hsii Chi, so he invited 
Hsii to join him and P’an at his home for some wine. Hsii got to talking 
about the overdue loan, and a fight ensued. Hsii beat Tai over the head with 
a stone and pushed him into a pond, where Tai died. Hsii Chi then weighted 
Tai’s body with heavy stones and submerged it in the pond. 

The case was reported to the Chekiang Provincial Surveillance Office, 
which ordered the Hang-chou prefect to assign the case to the magistrate of 
T’ung-lu county for trial. The T’ung-lu magistrate tried Hsii Chi, his sister, 
and P’an for the crime, and found them all guilty. In his provisional sentence, 
he sentenced the sister, Hsii, to death by slicing by reference to the statute 
on “premeditated killing of one’s husband because of adultery.”’*? (The stat- 


121 Biography in MS, 226. See also Ray Huang, 7547, pp. 130-55. ; 
122 See Hai Jui, Hai Jui chi (Pei-ching, 1962), shang 3, pp. 175~76; Ray Huang, 1587, pp. 150-51. 
123 See Hai Jui, Hai Jui chi, shang 3, pp. 175-76; Ray Huang, 787, pp. 150-51. 
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utory punishment for this crime was death by slicing.) P’an was ordered to be 
decapitated for his role in the murder, and Hsii Chi was sentenced to strangu- 
lation for his role as ‘‘an accomplice who contributed to the crime.” The 
magistrate’s rationale for the sentence was that Hsii’s sister had allegedly com- 
mitted adultery with the clerk P’an and had led a conspiracy with P’an and 
her brother Hsii Chi to murder her husband Tai. Although Hsii Chi had 
administered the fatal blow, the woman had played a role as principal con- 
spirator. This theory of the killing was supported by confessions from the 
clerk, P’an. 

Following the original trial, the case received a mandatory rehearing at the 
prefectural level. At that stage, the circumstances of the alleged adultery 

- were not reported, and hence, the judge reduced the provisional sentence of 
the sister to strangulation in accordance with the statute on “killing in the 
course of an affray.”'** The case then went through normal channels for 
higher review. After a hearing by the regional inspector, it went to the Censo- 
rate and then to the Grand Court of Revision. The Grand Court found reason 
to send it back for a joint rehearing by three magistrates; in this case, the 
magistrates of T’ung-lu, Chien-te, and Sui-an, counties in Yen-chou prefec- 
ture. They supported the original provisional sentence pronounced by the 
T’ung-lu magistrate, perhaps in support of their fellow judge, and reinstated 
the sentences of death by slicing for sister Hsii, decapitation for P’an, and 
strangulation for Hsii Chi. 

The case was yet again sent up through regular channels for review. In 1561 
it was heard in Hang-chou by another regional inspector. There, Hsii Chi’s 
sister lodged a personal emotional appeal, asking the judge to ascertain why 
she, a woman who had given birth to two sons and a daughter by her husband 
Tai, should have committed adultery with the clerk P’an and conspired to 
kill her husband. As a result of this appeal, the inspector sent the case back 
down to the General Administration Circuit, thence to the prefect, and finally 
to the magistrate of Ch’un-an, for study and clarification. This magistrate 
was none other than Hai Jui. 

Hai Jui found out that Tai’s death had been caused by fierce blows from 
Hsii Chi which had been administered in a fight over the money which 
Hsii’s mother had loaned to Tai. “Tt had nothing to do with P’an,” Hai con- 
cluded. Ashe put it, “the original provisional sentence given [to Hsii Chi’s sis- 
ter and P’an] for jointly carrying out a premeditated killing simply cannot 
be supported. This is an evil of the greatest magnitude, a matter of the utmost 
impossibility, a thing of sheer unspeakability.” Thus, he subjected the case 
to common sense analysis, concluding that the woman Hsii had had no 


124 TML, article 313. 
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motive to murder her husband. Her alleged lover had little to offer her, he 
suggested, because he was no better off than her husband. Furthermore, she 
had children by her husband. As Hai put it: 


One can throw away a husband, [but the relation between] mother and child is 
endowed by heaven, and considering human relations, it stands to reason that if 
she was attached to her children, she was also attached to her husband. Yet it is 
claimed {by the T’ung-lu magistrate] that the woman Hsii planned to become the 
concubine [of P’an]!"* 


Hai Jui had taken pains to gather some facts. First P’an had a principal wife. 
Therefore, if the woman Hsiti were going to marry P’an, she would have 
had to do soas his concubine. Why would she have wanted to lower her status 
in this way? Secondly, P’an was no richer than her husband, so there was no 
plausible economic motive for her to substitute P’an for her husband. Failing 
to find a plausible motive for the sister’s alleged crime, Hai Jui wrote “the 
only conclusion is that [Tai] was struck and killed in an angry argument 
over the loan.” 

Thirdly, and perhaps most critical to his handling of the case, Hai Jui deter- 
mined to his satisfaction that the false confessions of P’an and the servant, 
which had implicated the woman, had been elicited by torture. 

Hai Jui’s position was apparently accepted by the higher officials. The new 
sentence would then have freed P’an and the woman Hsii, and set the penalty 
for her brother at strangulation. 


CONCLUSION 


The study of Ming law is handicapped by the lack of case records, for we have 
no compilations similar to the Ch’ing period’s Hsing-an hui-lan or Conspectus 
of criminal cases.'*© Asa result, it is very difficult to know exactly how the law 
was applied, and to what extent officials really knew the law. We have records 
of debates by scholars over the relative inadequacy of officials’ knowledge of 
the laws, but these were highly politicized discussions. If the case of Hsii 
Chi and his sister is any indication, serious cases could be reviewed numerous 
times. The case is celebrated — and known to us today — because Hai Jui 
later became famous and because his writings about the case have been pre- 
served. But one can presume that many other cases, similarly reviewed, also 
took place. One may perhaps conclude from this single instance that the sys- 
tem, on occasion, did devote a considerable amount of time and energy in 


125 Hai Jui, Hai Jui chi, shang 3, pp. 176. 
126 See Bodde and Morris, Law in imperial China. Hsing-an bui-lan was compiled in 1834. 
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reviewing cases involving those who might be called “‘the little people” for 
want of a better term. It may be, however, that only capital crimes received 
such careful attention from the authorities and that the vast majority of 
minor crimes and economic disputes were left to the local authorities and 
clan institutions to resolve.'*” 

Tn the sixteenth century the throne sought to curb the excesses of the nobi- 
lity through such promulgations as the Itemized precedents for trying penal mat- 
fers. Again, it is unlikely that a barrage of official promulgations could have 
had much effect on the nobility, given the limited resources of the throne to 
enforce its edict. But the effort was made, apparently quite earnestly, to rein 
in the princes and nobles, a group whose numbers had grown substantially 
since the founder’s day. 

The throne also sought, through the Itemized precedents for trying penal matters 
in its various editions, to coordinate the many ad hoc sub-statutes that had 
been issued over a period of time in response to specific situations that had 
not been precisely anticipated in the unchanging code. In this way, the 
Ming enjoyed the benefit of having an unchanging bed rock upon which to 
rest its legal order while maintaining flexibility through issuing sub-statutes 
from time to time in order to accommodate changes in society. 

Perhaps because the system per se did not encourage the development of 
legal specialists, a body of almost-vernacular literature emerged which 
aimed at assisting officials to know the law. 

The sentencing of criminals was a complex weighing act. The judge was 
supposed to apply the code, but the code did not always perfectly address 
each case at hand. The judge, therefore, was expected to use the code asa refer- 
ence and to vary sentences appropriately by analogy to articles in the code. 
As a safeguard against arbitrary and capricious sentencing, the law required 
judges, in cases of sentencing by analogy, to draft provisional sentences 
which had to be submitted to the throne for endorsement. This could have 
created a heavy burden on the throne, because, presumably, most cases sub- 
mitted varied one way or another from cases for which the code provided. 
As a consequence, the checks and balances implied in the rules on sentencing 
were probably negated by the impracticality of submitting many cases to the 
throne for review. 

These issues remained concerns throughout the succeeding Ch’ing period, 
as the Ch’ing usually continued to follow the legal theories and practices of 
the Ming. 


127 This is Ray Huang’s view. See 1387, pp. 148-50. 
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APPENDIX A 


MING COMMENTARIES ON THE CODE 

AND HANDBOOKS ON JURISPRUDENCE 
Che yii hsin yii FUR (New talks on deciding cases), by Li Ch'ing Fi 
(1591-1673) 10 ch. 
Fa chia t'i yao HRA (Essentials for che jurist), no author, 1565. 


Hsiang hsing yao lan *¥ 4) 2 & (The study of the law), by Wu Na 380 (1371- 
1457), 1486. 


Hsing shu chit hui #48 @ (Essentials of the penal code), by P’eng Ying-pi #2 


1 chih pien %& $i (For che better of learning), by Sun Neng-ch’uan TRAE 
1614, section on criminal cases JARI ch. 24-27. 


Li chieh pien i #5#3#5E (Distinguishing doubtful matters to explain the 
code), by Ho Kuang {*I fi, preface dated 1386. 


Lié t'iao pien lan chih yin RAGE S| (Handy reference to the statutes), by a 
Mr. Ch’en BREK mid-Ming, not later than 1566. 


Lié Viao shu i fu Li t’iao tsui ming t'u EARLE ERE Z A] (Commentary on 
the statutes, with appendix of diagrams of the punishments in the statutes), 
by Chang K’ai Sk##, 1471. 


San t’ai Ming li chao p’an cheng tsung =3EA IB FIIEA (Standard forms of 
confessions and judgements for the Ming code), by Yii Yiian RA. 


Ta Ming hsing shu chin chien K}A WS 43% (Golden Mirror of the Great Ming 
legal code), no author, ms. in Pei-ching Library. 


Ta Ming li chi chieh KAAS (Great Ming code and commentary), ed. by 
Wang Nan £4fi, 1551-52. (W. Franke, 6.3.3 (2).) 


Ta Ming li chi chieh K*AE SE (Great Ming code and commentary), ed. by 
Hu Ch’iung #438. (W. Franke, 6.3.3 (4).) 
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Ta Ming li chi chieh fu li KAR AREA BI (Commentary to the Great Ming 
code, with appended sub-statutes), by Kao Chii M4 (1553—1624). (W. 
Franke, 6.3.3 (10).) 


Ta Ming li chieh fu li KYAT BI (Commentary to the Great Ming code, 
with appended sub-stacutes), by Cheng Ju-pi 282 (1546-1607). (W. 
Franke, 6.3.3. (6).) 


Ta Ming lii li fu chich KA PRA AR (The Great Ming code with appended 
commentary), ed. Mr. Tu #LER. (W. Franke 6.3.3 (3).) 


Ta Ming lii li chu shih chao ni che yii chih nan KAA Plat PERT AT B 
(Commentary cto the Great Ming code, guide to confessions, provisional 
sentences, and solving cases), ed. unknown. (W. Franke 6.3.3 (12).) 


Ta Ming lii fu li KA FA Bl (Great Ming code plus sub-stacutes), by Shu Hua 
#Pit. (W. Franke 6.3.3 (5).) 


Ta Ming li fu li chien shih KAZ Mt IEE (Commentary on the Great Ming 
code with sub-statutes), by Wang Ch’iao £#& (1521-99) and his son Wang 
K’en-c'ang EH (cs 1589), 1612. (W. Franke, 6.3.3 (11).) 


Ta Ming li fu li chu chich KYAE BH Blak (Commentary on the Great Ming 
code with sub-scacutes), by Yao Ssu-jen 9b {= (cs 1583), ca 1600. (W. Franke 
6.3.3 (8).) 


Ta Ming lii li chih chiin ch’i shu KA BIB FF iT (Marvellous methods for the 
ruler, che Great Ming code), by Chu Ching-hsiin A478. Hishi copy at 
Princeton University, Gest Library. 


Ta Ming li li chii hui hsi chu KAGE PRS AGE (Detailed commentary to key 
matters in the great Ming code). Hishi copy of Edo period Japanese edition at 
Princeton University, Gest Library. 


Ta Ming li li [chu shih] hsiang hsing ping chien KAA AER HW KE (Lucid 
commentary on the Great Ming code and sub-sracutes), by Tung Yii ### 
(d.1606), 1599. (W. Franke 6.3.3 (7).) 


Ta Ming lii li lin min pao ching KAA BIG KR BS (Precious mirror for govern- 


ing the people: the Great Ming code and sub-statutes), by Su Mao-hsiang Bf 
BEAL (cs 1592), 1632. 
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Ta Ming li li t’ien shib p'ang chu KA REFS iE (Explanations and inter- 
linear notes on the Great Ming code and sub-statutes), by Hsii Ch’ang-tso & 
FATE (Wan-li period). (W. Franke 6.3.3 (9).) 


Ta Ming lii [li] shih i K'A BIFER (Commentary to the Great Ming code), 
by Ying Chia REA (1494-1554). 


Ta Ming li shu fu li (CCommentary to the Great Ming code, with appended 
sub-statutes), compiled by order of emperor T’ai-tsu "AKA BE, but dated 
1568. 


Ta Ming lung t’ou pien tu p'ang hsiin lit fa ch'iian shu K VRE BUG MAES 
# (Complere encyclopedia of the law, the Grear Ming code, convenienr 
handbook for enlightened judges), by Kung Chii 4%. Hishi copy in 
Princeton University, Gest Library. 


Tu li p’et hsi RUE WARE (Bodkin (for unpicking knots) to be worn on the girdle 
when reading the code), by Wang Ming-te EAA, 1674. 


Tx li so yen #442 5R & (Miscellaneous notes on reading the code) by Lei Meng- 
lin SBR, 1563. 
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APPENDIX B 


MING HANDBOOKS FOR LOCAL MAGISTRATES 


Chiang T’ing-pi #432 & (cs 1522). Chiang kung cheng hsiin #74 Ball (Mas- 
ter Chiang’s teachings on government). This work appears in the 1584, 1629, 
and Ch’ung-chen period editions of Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. The full title is 
sometimes given as Kuo-tzu hsien-sheng P’u-shan Chiang kung cheng hsiin BAF Fé 
AE BE 1) ZS BeAll (National Academy Instructor Master Chiang P’u-shan’s 
teachings on government)and it is also known under the title Chiang P’u-shan 
cheng hsiin #§ 3 UL) BCA (Master Chiang P’u-shan’s teachings on government). 
The separate copy in Peking Library was most likely printed from the same 
blocks as the copy in the 1584 edition of the Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. The 
separate copy in the Naikaku Bunko was printed from the same blocks as the 
copy in the 1629 edition of the Kuan ch’ang cheng yao, but later as the cracks 
in the blocks have widened and there are additional cracks. Another copy, 
which I have not been able to examine, is in the edition of Ke chih ts’ung shu 
# BCH | in Chung-shan University Library. A collated edition is appended 
to Thomas G. Nimick, “The County, the magistrate, and the Yamen in Late 
Ming China.” Diss., Princeton University, 1993, pp. 229-51. This was 
originally che recommendations that, in 1539, he sent to his son, who was a 
newly appointed county magistrate in Honan. Ic reflects his observation of 
local government when he was Director of Studies in Ch’ing-shen County in 
Szechuan in the 1530s. In 1559 his son and grandsons edited che entire text: 
and divided the recommendations into individual items. This handbook 
focuses on specific procedures for local administration. 


Chih yao lu iG Ek (Record of essentials of governance). P’an Yu-lung 7% 
lif HE, ed. MS wich a 1637 preface held in Hangchow University Library. In 
the fan-li of his K’ang chi p’u P’an claimed chat this was his work, but the 
content is almost identical wich Wu Tsun’s Ch’u shih lu. P’an never served in 
any official capacity, buc he was involved in editing projects for works in 
several different genres. It appears chat P’an copied che earlier work. 


Chu Feng-chi #32 4% (d. 1403). Mu min hsin chien BRL 3% (Mirror of che 
heart for shepherding the people). Undated block print edition. Rpt. in Ts’ung 
cheng tien fan chi HEX $8 #8 $ (Collection of models for service in government). 
Taipei: Lao Ku Ch’u-pan-she, 1979. Several Japanese editions of this work are 
held in che Naikaku Bunko. For a modern edition, see Bokumin shinkan 
A RL 8B. Hayashi Hideichi ##—, er. and annot. Tokyo: Meitoku 
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Shuppansha, 1973. Translation and full typeset copy of the original text. This 
handbook was first printed in 1404. It reflects Chu’s experience as the 
magistrate of Ning-chin County in Hopei at the end of the Hung-wu period 
(c. 1390). This work focuses on general guidance for local governance. 


Ch'u shih yao lan P(t (Review of essentials for beginning as an 
official). This work appears in che 1629 and Ch’ung-chen period editions of 
Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. \t has one section on general guidance for local gover- 
nance and one section of specific procedures for local administration. 


Chii kuan pi-yao wei cheng pien lan J&B th BBE FE (Review of essentials 
for governing for those serving as officials). This work appears in the 1629 
and Ch’ung-chen period editions of Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. Some of the 
material in this handbook has been drawn from Hsii T’ang’s Ché kuan ke yen 
and the two handbooks in Hsin kuan kuei-fan. The material has been edited 
and supplemented. This handbook focuses on specific procedures in local 
administration. 


He Wen-yiian {J Ci (1385-1457, cs 1418). Mu min pei yung BLER Hi FA 
(Preparations for shepherding the people). No independent copies of this 
work are known to exist. This may be the handbook that was reprinted as part 
of the Hsin kuan kuei fan. This was written in 1435 or 1436 and reflects his 
investigation of local administration while he was a prefect in Wen-chou in 
Chekiang. He had also served as a censor in Hu-Kuang and Shantung. The 
preface to the original edition is preserved in his Tung yuan i kao WR EM Ha. 
Block print with 1559 preface in Naikaku Bunko. 2/11a—12a. 


Hsin kuan kuei-fan #'S GLHE (Guidelines for new officials). This work 
appears in the 1584, 1629, and Ch’ung-chen period editions of Kuan ch’ang 
cheng yao. The separate copy in the Naikaku Bunko was most likely printed 
from che same blocks as the copy in the 1584 edition of the Kuan ch’ang cheng 
yao. The separate copy in the Library of Congress, though listed as a Chia- 
ching period work, was printed from the same blocks as the copy in the 1629 
edition of the Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. Another copy, which IJ have not been able 
to examine, is in the version of Ke chih ts’ung shu SEH in Chung-shan 
University Library. A collated edition is appended to Thomas G. Nimick, 
“The County, the magistrate, and the Yamen in Late Ming China.” Diss., 
Princeton University, 1993, pp. 252-78. This work is a collation of two 
earlier handbooks. The first text is entitled “T’i-li wei-cheng shih-ch’ing #8 32 
7s TH.” The material in this text was written by a person who had 
experience as county magistrate because in some of the items he uses first 
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person pronouns to comment on what he did as a magistrate. The second 
text, “Mu-min pei yung 4 ff FA,” may be a copy of the earlier handbook 
by He Wen-yiian. Both handbooks focus on specific procedures for local 
administration. 


Hsii T’ang #2 (cof 1495). Chii kuan ke yen JG B48 (Proverbs for chose 
serving as officials). This work appears in the 1584, 1629, and Ch’ung-chen 
period editions of Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. Another copy, which I have not been 
able to examine, is in the version of Ke chih ts’ung shu ¥ BES in Chung-shan 
University Library. Two Japanese manuscript copies are in Naikaku Bunko; 
a photographic reprint of the 1816 manuscript is held in Gest Oriental 
Library. A collated edition of the section on specific procedures is appended to 
Thomas G. Nimick, “The County, the magistrare, and the Yamen in Late 
Ming China.” Diss., Princeton University, 1993, pp. 223-28. This handbook 
reflects his experience as a magistrate between 1508 and 1511 in Chiang 
County in Shansi and An-hua County in Shensi. He wrote it first for students 
in the Confucian school in Ch’ien Subprefecture in Shensi. He later revised it 
for students in the National Academy, where he served from 1513-19. The 
preface is dated 1513, but a1519 date appears in the text. This handbook has 
one section on general guidance for local governance and one section of 
specific procedures for local adminisrration. 


Hsiieh Hsiian BEI (1389-1464, cs 1421). Ts’ung cheng ming yen KW AE 
(Famous sayings about government service). The full title is sometimes given 
as Hsiieh Wen-ch’ing Ts’'ung cheng ming yen B¥ Mis ttHW 4B (Hsiieh Wen- 
ch’ing’s famous sayings about government service). 1535 preface. Rpt. in 
Ts’'ung cheng tien fan chi HTX SLHB SE (Collection of models for service in 
government). Taipei: Lao Ku Ch’u-pan-she, 1979. This is not original mate- 
rial. In 1535 Hu Tsuan-tsung #4 MA% (1480-1560, cs 1508) selected material 
about governance from the author's Tz sha lu im = ER (Record of things read) 
and published them. A further abridgement was published under the title 
Ts’'ung cheng lu t€ LER (Record of government service) in Pao yen t’ang pi chi 
BA St 4h. Shanghai: Wen-ming shu chii, 1922. This work focuses on the 
general principles of government. 


K’ang chi p’u SRBEG (A collection of examples for bringing health 
and prosperity). P’an Yu-lung ¥#U#H2, ed. Block print with 1641 preface 
held in Gest Oriental Library. This is a large compilation of historical 
biographies of exemplary officials, famous statements on aspects of local 
government, summaries of Ming Dynasty official pronouncements on local 
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government, and some general commentary. P’an himself never served as an 
official. 


Kao P’an-lung fi Sf (1562-1626, cs 1589), Tse ch’eng chou hsien yiieh Fil 
AI BRAY (Prescriptions for subprefectural and county magistrates). In Ts’ung 
cheng I kuei $€ BURBS (Inherited guidelines for government service), ch. B. In 
Wu chung i kuei TERR (Five types of inherited guidelines). Ch’en Hung- 
mou BR SAR (1696-1771), ed. 1742 edition. Rpt. in Ssu-pu pei yao. Taipei: 
T’ai-wan Chung-hua Shu-ch’ti, 1965. This work is abridged from a memorial, 
entitled “Shen yen hsien yiieh tse ch’eng chou hsien shu FH Bx & 4) 32 BIN GR 
Hi (A memorial with strict prescriptions for subprefectural and county mag- 
istrates),” that Kao P’an-lung wrote but never submitted. The original can be 
found in his Kao tzu i shu iF 3H (Inherited writings of Master Kao). 1632 
edition. Library of Congress microfilm of copy now in National Central 
Library, 7:35b. This was not intended to be guidance from a fellow official, 
but rather was written as guidelines to be promulgated by the central govern- 
ment through provincial officials. It focuses on specific procedures in local 
administration. 


Kuan ch’ang cheng yao ‘E #% BL (Essentials of government from the stan- 
dards of officialdom). Nanking: Chin-ling Shu Fang, 1584. This collection 
has 11 works in 21 ch. and includes a number of handbooks. No complete 
copy is known to exist. One partial copy is in Peking Library and one partial 
copy, which I have not been able to examine, is privately held. Second edition. 
Nanking: Chin-ling Shu Fang, 1629. This collection has 22 works in 41 ch. 
It includes all of the works from 1584 edition. A complete copy is in Peking 
University Library and a partial copy is in the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
Library. Third edition under the title, Ch’ung-k’e ho-ping Kuan ch’ang cheng yao 
ch’tian-shu BANE Ht Hf BS ZS (Reprint and collation of Important mat- 
ters of government for officialdom). Nanking: Chin-ling Shu Fang, Ch’ung- 
chen period. This collection has 29 works in 50 ch. It includes all of the works 
in 1584 and 1629 editions. There are complete copies in the Chekiang 
Provincial Library and the Shantung Provincial Library. This is collectanea 
specifically for local magistrates. It reprints a number of handbooks and other 
materials related to local administration. 


Li K’un &4# (1536-1618, cs 1574). Shih cheng lu KHBEK (Record of 
practical government). 1598 edition in Peking Library. Wan-li period edition 
under the title Hsin-k’e Lii Shu-chien hsien-sheng Chii kuan pi-yao (Reprint of 
Master Lii Shu-chien’s Essentials for governing for those serving as officials) in 
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Sonkeikaku Bunko. 1797 edition, rpt. Taipei: Wen Shih Che Ch’u-pan-she, 
1971. This is a collation of his earlier handbooks written as prescriptions from 
a superior local official. It focuses on both general guidelines for local admin- 
istration and specific procedures. 


Mux chien BUH (Mirror for shepherding). Yang Yi #2, ed. 1555 Block 
print in Peking Libary. Ch’ing period block print in Te yiieh i ts’ung-shu 44 Al 
BH BF; rpc. in Pai pu ts’ung-shu chi-ch’'eng GB WH BKM. Taipei: I-wen Yin- 
shu Kuan, 1967. This work focuses on the general principles of government 
by providing quotations from the writings of important officials and bio- 
graphical anecdotes about successful officials in Chinese history. 


Mu chin BUF (Essential Shepherd). Ch’i Ch’eng-han #8 7K 4 (1565-1628, 
cs 1604), ed. 1624 block print; Library of Congress microfilm of a copy in 
National Central Library. This illustrates general principles of government 
through a large collection of biographies of officials throughout Chinese 
history. 


Mu min cheng yao FRB (Essentials of government for shepherding the 
people). This work appears in the 1629 and Ch’ung-chen period editions of 
Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. Internal evidence shows that it is from the Ch’ung-chen 
period. It focuses on warnings about the use of the cane and torture, and 
recommends specific procedures for tax collection. 


Shih t’u hsiian ching tt 38K (Proclaimed mirror for those on the road to 
officialdom). Wang Shih-mao £ tH 7%, ed. n.p., 1626 preface. This work also 
carries the fuller title Asin-k’e ching-tsuan hsiang-chu Shih t’'u hsiian ching #h Zl) 
Ha EF GE (LIARS (Reprinted carefully compiled Proclaimed mirror for 
those on the road to officialdom, with detailed commentary). Copies are held 
by che Library of Congress and Peking Library. This is a collectanea of 
materials for new magistrates. Material from handbooks is gathered together 
in the section entitled Shih shih shih-mo HE 4 87K (Considerations for prepar- 
ing to be an official). All of this section is drawn from either Ch’x shih lu or 
Chi kuan pi-yao wei cheng pien lan. The material focuses on specific procedures 
for local administration. 


Wang Ta £# (1343-1407). Pi ch’ou 408 (Writings on former officials). 
Wan-li period edition; rpt. in Pao yen t’ang pi chi ABR HE. Shanghai: 
Wen-ming shu chi, 1922. This was probably written when he was an 
assistant instructor at the National Academy. This work focuses on the 
general principles of government. 
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Wang T’ien-hsi 7EK$%. Kuan chen chi-yao ‘BRB (Essencial excracts 
from guidance for officials). 1535 edition in Peking University Libary and 
1619 edition in the Peking Palace Museum Library. I have not been able co 
compare this text with the other handbooks, but there is material that is 
drawn from other sources in both the Yuan and the Ming. It contains a 
combination of general principles and recommendations on specific proce- 
dures for local administration. 


Wei cheng chun tse Fy BHERI (Criteria for governance). This handbook is 
mentioned by Hu Hsi-yen as being in common use in 1513." Ic is also listed 
in the Ming shth i-wen chih.? As noted in the Ming shth i-wen chih, this title 
appears as Chiu huang huo min wei cheng chun tse SFic 15 ER 7s BCH A in Lu chu 
tang shu mu 3% = & A > No extant copy of this work is known to exist. 


Wu Tsun 2 (cs 1547). Ch’u shih lu PALER (Record of beginning as an 
official). Nanking: Kuo-tzu chien, Chia-ching period. This edition is in 
Peking Library. This work also appears in the 1584, 1629, and Ch’ung-chen 
period editions of Kuan ch’ang cheng yao. Another copy, which I have not been 
able to examine, is in the edition of Ke chih ts’ung shu *§ BGR in Shaneng 
Provincial Library and Shou-tu Library. This handbook reflects his expesience 
as the magistrate of Ch’ang-lo County in Fukien in the late 1540s. Jt has one 
section on general guidance for local governance and one section on specific 
procedures for local administration. 


Yii Tzu-ch’iang #& B&B. Chih p’u ch’ian-shu (22 (Complete book of 
records of governance). 1637 edition in the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences Library. This is a compilation drawn from numerous previous hand- 
books. I have not been able to compare the texts. It focuses on both general 
principles and specific procedures. 


Other Bibliographic Citations 


He Wen-yiian (8) XC Hid (1385-1457, cs 1418). Tung yuan i kao He Gl AB. n.p., n.d. 
Copy with preface dated 1559 in Naikaku Bunko; photographic rpc. in Gesc 
Oriental! Library. 

Hsiieh Hsiian BF fa (1389-1464, cs 1421). Tx shu lu me. 1721 Japanese edition; 
reprine in Chin-shih Han chi tsung-kan 3 th HW. Taipei: Chung-wen Ch'u- 
pan she, 1975. 


1 See the preface to Hsii T'ang, Chi kuan ke yen, pp. rb—2a. 

2 Ming shih I-wen chib, Ming shih l-wen chih pu pien, Ming shih l-wen chih fu pien, Chang T'ing-yii, et al. eds. 
(Peking: Peking Shang-wu, 1959), p. 258. 

3 Yeh Sheng #& (1420-74). Lw chu t'ang shu mu RUMBA, in Yueh ya tang ts'ung shu BERR 
W, rpc. in Pai-py ts'ung shu chi ch'eng (Taipei: I-wen Yin-shu-kuan, 1965), 5:18b. 
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Kao P’an-lung (5 3 HE (1562-1626, cs 1589). Kao tau i shu iF BH. 1632 block 
princ. Library of Congress microfilm of copy now in National Cencral Library. 
Ming shib 1-wen chih, Ming shih l-wen chih pu pien, Ming shih I-wen chih fu pien 8A 5B BB 
Some, BA Se BBC a A Ba, FA Se BOC BR. Chang T’ing-yii He7E HE, et al. 
eds. Peking: Peking Shang-wu, 1959. 

Yeh Sheng #® 8 (1420-1474). Lu chu Vang shu mu 3% 2S A. In Yueh ya Vang 
ts'ung shu "SHE St HB. Reprinc in Pai-pu ts’ung shu chi ch’eng. Taipei: I-wen Yin- 
shu-kuan, 1965. 
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THE MING ANDINNER ASIA 


Ming China, having just endured a century of Mongol rule, sought to avert 
further occupations by a people or state from Inner Asia." Court policy was, 
therefore, generally based on restricting relations with foreigners, particularly 
those from across the northern and northwestem borders. Fear of future inva- 
sions conditioned the Ming’s attitudes and policies toward Central and 
Inner Asia. The court was determined to reinstate the Chinese world order 
so as to maintain control over the conduct of foreign relations.” Yet the eco- 
nomic benefits to be garnered from dealings with the peoples north of 
China could not be discounted. Merchants and some officials who profited 
from trade naturally attempted to support an increase in commerce.’ When 
court restrictions on commerce persisted, these merchants and officials even 
evaded the regulations and continued to trade with the peoples and tribes 
across the borders. 


1 Citations to Asian sources have been kept to a minimum. The reader is referred to the following works 
by the author of this chapter for citations of East Asian and Middle Eastern sources: “Ming China’s 
relations with Hami and Central Asia, 1404-1513: A reexamination of traditional Chinese foreign pol- 
icy” (Diss., Columbia University, 1970); “The tea and horse trade with Inner Asia during the 
Ming,” Journal of A sian History, 4, No. 2 (1970), pp. 31-39; “‘Esen’s pride and Ming China’s prejudice,” 
The Mongolia Society Bulletin 9, No. 2 (Fall, 1970), pp. 31-39; ““Ming China and Turfan, 1406-1517,” Cen- 
tral A siatic Journal, 16, No. 3 (1972), pp. 206-25; “Cheng Hoand Timur: Any relation?” Ortens Extre- 
mus, 20, No. 2 (December, 1973), pp. 129-36; Biographies in A dictionary of Ming biography, eds. L. C. 
Goodrich and C. Y. Fang (New York, 1976), pp. 1-2, 11-15, 416-20, 479-81, 683-86, 971-72, 
1035-39, 1308-09; “Two Ming envoys to Inner Asia,” T’oung Pao, 62, No. 1-3 (1976), pp. 1-34; ““Mus- 
lim revolts in late Ming and early Ch’ing.” In From Ming toCh’ing, eds. John Wills and Jonathan Spence 
(New Haven, 1979), pp. 168-99; The Jurchens in the Yiian and Ming (Ithaca, 1982); “A translation of 
Ch’en Ch’eng’s Hsi-yi_ fan-kuo chih,”” Ming Studies, 17 (Fall, 1983), pp. 49-59; “China and the Islamic 
world.” In As others see us: mutual perceptions, East and West, eds Bernard Lewis, et al. (New York, 
1985), pp. 269-83; “Islam in China.”” The encyclopedia of religion, ed. Mircea Eliade (New York, 1987) 
7) PP- 377-90. 

A world order described in John K. Fairbank, ed., The Chinese world order (Cambridge, Mass., 1968), pp. 
1-19 and Morris Rossabi, ed., China among equals: The Middle Kingdom and its neighbors, 10-14 centuries 
(Berkeley, 1983), pp. 1-4. The first emperor’s injunctions about foreign relations are discussed in Lo 
Jung-pang, ‘Policy formulation and decision-making on issues respecting peace and war,” Chinese gov- 
ernment in Ming times: Seven studies, ed. Charles O. Hucker (New York, 1969), p. 52. 

On the rise of merchants in the Ming, see Angela Hsi, “Social and economic status of the merchant class 
of the Ming dynasty” (Diss., University of Illinois, 1972); Bodo Wiethoff, Die chinesische Seeverbotspolt- 
tik und der private ubersechandel von 1368 bis 1567 (Hamburg, 1963), pp. 142-70. 
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The Yung-lo emperor (r. 1403-24), however, often sided with the advo- 
cates of trade and increased contact with Inner Asia. His reign* nonetheless 
was unique, and his policies were exceptions. Unlike the other Ming emper- 
ors, he actively encouraged an expansion of commerce and attempted to aug- 
ment the number of embassies arriving in China. His usurpation of the 
throne and the ensuing questions about his legitimacy may have inspired 
him to seek such a flow of foreign emissaries, for, in the Confucian view, a 
good emperor naturally attracted the so-called barbarians to “come and be 
transformed” (/ai-hua) — that is, to acknowledge the superiority of Chinese 
civilization by becoming increasingly sinicized. The more embassies, the 
more legitimate the Yung-lo emperor would appear to his own people. He 
was anxious to promote China’s political and economic participation in 
Asia, and his reign is referred to by a leading scholar as “one of the most 
aggressive periods in Ming history.””* Yet his reign was atypical; most of the 
other Ming emperors tried to restrict dealings with foreigners. 


THE SOURCES 


The limitations of the sources impede a comprehensive study of the Ming’s 
relations with Inner Asia. The Jurchens of Manchuria had developed a writ- 
ten script but used it principally for seals and brief inscriptions, not for histor- 
ical works. The Mongols’ conversion to Buddhism in the late sixteenth 
century shaped their historical sources, which focused on the religious organi- 
zation, the legends, and the hagiography instead of on the Mongols’ political 
policies. Finally, the Central Asian and Persian sources scarcely dealt with 
China. The Tarkih-i-Rashidi, the most important work on Central Asia during 
this era, does not, for example, refer to China.® An account of travel to 
China by a Central Asian envoy offers valuable impressionistic views of the 
Ming court, but other texts scarcely yield a detailed description of the relations 
of the northwest frontier peoples with China.” 

Thus, historians are dependent on the Chinese sources, which are fragmen- 
tary and, to say the least, biased. The scholars who compiled these records 
professed lack of concern for foreigners and foreign relations. They depicted 
foreigners as barbarians and scarcely accorded them much attention, offering 


4 On the Yung-lo emperor, see David B. Chan, The usurpationof the prince of Yen, 1398-1402 (San Francisco, 
1975), which must be used with caution. 

5 Edward L. Farmer, Early Ming government: The evolution of dual capitals (Cambridge, Mass., 1976), p. 104. 

G Ney Elias, ed., and E. Denison Ross, trans., A History of the Moghuls of central A sia, being the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi of Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Dughlat (1841; rpt. New York, 1970), p. 63. 

7 This travel account is translated in K. M. Maitra, A Persian embassy to China (New York, 1970). 
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scant information on the commercial and economic relations with the peoples 
of Central and Inner Asia. Even so, the Veritable Records (Shib-lu) of the 
Ming yield much information about diplomatic and tributary contact with 
these regions.* But, unti! recently, few scholars have studied the Ming’s rela- 
tions with Inner Asia, and not long ago a book on Ming-Central Asian rela- 
tions written in the nineteenth century was described as “not yet wholly 
superseded.”? The researches of Japanese, Chinese, and Western scholars 
over the past twenty years have contributed, however, to a clearer and more 
detailed knowledge of these relations. 

The Chinese, in theory, had developed a system of coping with foreigners, 
which they implemented for much of their history. Under this system, 
China was perceived to be the Middle Kingdom and all other lands were 
labeled tributaries. The Chinese emperor was considered superior to all 
other rulers, who showed their respect and accepted their status as “vassals” 
by submitting periodic tribute to the Chinese throne. The frequency of tribute 
embassies, the number of men on each mission, and their route to the capital 
were all carefully regulated by the Chinese authorities. When they had an audi- 
ence with the emperor, they performed the kowtow, a symbolic representa- 
tion of their acceptance of the Chinese world order. 

T. F. Tsiang, one of the leading advocates of this tribute system theory of 
foreign relations, asserted that China’s main objective was the defense of the 
borders. '° It was scarcely, if at all, interested in pecuniary gain or in the objects 
brought by the foreigners. In fact, the court repeatedly bestowed gifts and 
honors and decorations (#ing-ch’’) including the highly prized silk dragon 
robes, “‘the gift of which was equivalent to telling a foreign potentate that 
he could consider himself as a member of the family.”’"* The gifts granted to 
the foreign envoys were much more lavish than the tribute items they con- 
veyed to the court. Moreover, the trade they conducted with Chinese mer- 
chants was lucrative and beneficial for them, but not necessarily for the 
Chinese. Court officials emphasized the ceremonial features of the trade and 
tribute system and downplayed the commercial arrangements. T. F. Tsiang 


8 Japanese scholars have performed a great service by extracting the materials on the Ming’s relations 
with other parts of Asia from the voluminous records in the S4ih-/u. The sections on Mongolia and 
Manchuria are found in Tamura Jitsuz6, Mindai Man-M6é shiryé (Kyoto, 1954-59), and the sections 
on Central Asia have been extracted in Junpei Ogiwara, Mindai seiiki shiryé (Kyoto, 1974). Chan 
Hok-lam has done the same for Southeast Asia in his Ming Shib lu chung chib tung nan Ya shih liao 
(Hong Kong, 1968). See also Watanabe Hiroshi, “‘An index of embassies and tribute missions from 
Islamic countries to Ming China as recorded in the Ming Shih /u classified according to geographic 
area,” Memoirs of the research department of the Téy6 Bunko, 33 (1975), pp. 285-347- 

9 Charles O. Hucker, China: A critical bibliography (Tucson, 1962), p. 29, referring to E. Bretschneider, 
Mediaeval researches from Eastern A siatic sources (1910; rpt. New York, 1967). 

10 T. F. Tsiang, “China and European expansion,” Politica, 2 (March 1936), pp. 2-3. 
11 Schuyler Cammann, “Presentation of dragon robes by the Ming and Ch’ing court for diplomatic pur- 
poses,” Sinologica, 3 (1951-53), p. 194- 
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declared that “it must not be assumed that the Chinese court made a profit of 
such tributes.”'* T. C. Lin, another supporter of the traditional interpreta- 
tion, added that ‘‘Chinese statesmen, up to recent decades, hardly looked 
upon trade and tribute with the eye of an economist.” In fact, according 
to John Fairbank, “there was little benefit to the imperial treasury in anything 
that a tribute mission might bring.”’* The Chinese needed none of the items 
offered by foreign envoys or merchants, and “trade was an annoying aspect 
of the system... ”"? 

Though the foreign rulers appear to have been relegated to positions of 
inferiority under this system, they did obtain specific benefits. One is that 
they secured Chinese goods they needed and coveted. Textiles, grain, manufac- 
tured or craft articles, and tea were all dispatched by caravan to their lands or 
were purchased at specifically designated markets along the Chinese border. 
Second is that the prestige of the Inner Asian rulers was often bolstered when 
they were invested by the Chinese emperor. Third and closely related to the sec- 
ond is that they could, on occasion, count on Chinese support in case of foreign 
attack if their territories were considered vital to China’s interests. 

In recent years, this tribute system theory of foreign relations has been chal- 
lenged and may require modification in light of recent studies. The Chinese 
could not always impose their own world order on Inner Asia, particularly 
under weak dynasties. Since they could not dominate the tribes and peoples 
in the surrounding steppe or desert lands, they were unable to maintain the 
restrictions on tribute and trade. Moreover, recent research suggests that 
some Chinese wanted and benefited from trade, and a few of the foreign 
goods imported into China were essential, not frivolous exotica. In addition, 
despite court disclaimers to the contrary, the Chinese were surprisingly well 
informed about the economies, the customs, and the political practices of 
their northern and western neighbors. Reports from envoys, border officials, 
and army officers offered valuable facts and insights concerning the peoples 
of Inner Asia. In short, the Chinese-imposed system of foreign relations did 
not wholly characterize Ming contacts with Inner Asia. 


THE MONGOL THREAT 


Court officials were most concerned about the recently expelled former rulers 
of China, the Mongols. The Hung-wu emperor had initially attempted to 


12 Tsiang, “China and European expansion,” p. 4. 

13 T.C. Lin, “Manchuria trade and tribute in the Ming dynasty,” Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 9 
(1937), p. 856. 

14 JohnK. Fairbank, Trade and diplomacy on the China coast (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 29. 

15 Wang Yi-t’ung, Official relations between China and Japan 1368-1549 (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 3- 
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crush the Mongols and recapture the Inner Asian territories previously under 
Yuan control. But the defeats of his armies in the early 1370s compelled him 
to abandon such expansionism and accept a “‘lesser empire”’ for at least a dec- 
ade and a half. In 1387, he dispatched an army which caused a strong Mongol 
force, under Naghachu, to surrender, and in 1388 his general, Lan Yii, 
defeated a powerful Mongol army, under their ruler Téghiis Temiir."® Yet 
no major military expeditions ventured far into the steppes or attempted to 
retain control over these lands. 

Surprisingly, despite its fear of Mongol power, the Hung-wu court per- 
mitted some Mongols to reside in China. Sinicized Mongols or those weary 
of the precarious, constantly mobile lifestyle of a pastoral society were wel- 
comed into China and were even permitted to settle in the strategic northwes- 
tern frontier areas. The court established guards (we7) composed of Mongols 
in Sha-chou and among the Ch’ih-chin mongols in western Kansu. To attract 
the Mongols and to retain their allegiance, the court offered gifts of clothing, 
housing, grain, and paper money and bestowed titles and patents of appoint- 
ment on them. It also encouraged them to abandon their nomadic existence 
by providing them with land suitable for sedentary agriculture. Such a change 
in their lifestyle would foster assimilation and sinicization. Some Mongols 
found Chinese civilization attractive and did, in fact, accommodate. A few 
even performed valuable services for the court, including assignments as sol- 
diers, envoys, and interpreters. Most proved to be loyal, for the Chinese 
sources scarcely refer to treasonous behavior. The few minor disturbances 
resulted from local conditions and were “mild affairs, without the slightest 
consequences.”'” The court’s reaction to these outbreaks was also mild, and 
the punishments accorded to the so-called rebels were lenient. The rationale 
was that “severe punishment would produce a bad impression among the 
tribes abroad who would be afraid to surrender in their turn to China.”"* 

The Mongols outside the Chinese border were of greater concern and were 
less acquiescent. Though a Mongol force had been defeated toward the end 
of the Hung-wu reign, the Mongols as a whole had not been pacified. Indeed 
they continued to pose a challenge, if not a threat, throughout much of the 
history of the dynasty. Complete suppression of the various nomadic Mongol 
groups was exceptionally difficult, if not impossible. The Mongols were scat- 
tered and divided into so many different tribes that pacification of all these 
groups was impractical. Moreover, the Mongols, during the Ming, scarcely 


16 MS, pp. 8465-6; Louis Hambis, Documents sur [histoire des Mongols al époque des Ming (Paris, 1969), pp- 
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engaged the Chinese forces in full-scale battles. Small bands usually met the 
Ming troops and mostly encountered them on hit-and-run raids or what 
might be referred toas guerilla warfare. The Chinese soldiers could not pursue 
the fleeing Mongol troops because they were unaccustomed to the desert 
and steppe lands of Mongolia and did not have the supply lines necessary to 
conduct a lengthy pursuit of the elusive nomadic cavalry. The overwhelming 
victories described in the Ming sources must therefore be discounted. Chinese 
forces may, on occasion, have routed a specific Mongol tribe, but the great 
successes sometimes depicted in the Ming chronicles are suspect, and the fig- 
ures for the Mongol dead and captured must be used with caution. 

The obverse side is what this state of affairs reveals about Mongol political 
organization. The Mongols were simply unable to unite under one leader. 
At the height of the Mongol conquests in the thirteenth century, the leader- 
ship was centralized, but after the death of Chinggis Khan’s son Ogédei in 
1241, the territories under Mongol control became increasingly fragmented 
and no single leader (khaghan or “khan of khans’”’) could control the Mongol 
domains. A regular, orderly system of succession to the khanate eluded the 
Mongols. Under one scheme, the most meritorious member of the Ching gisid 
line was to assume the title of khan, but identification of the most capable per- 
son often led to controversies, disputes, and warfare, which eroded the influ- 
ence of the eventual successor.'? During the Ming, an additional 
complication was that powerful military men assumed control of a sizeable 
group and used members of the Chinggisid line as figureheads to legitimize 
their rule. Such attempts were effective only for short periods and created 
further division. No unified Mongol leadership developed, and this pre- 
vented the rise of a new Mongol empire. 

Yet, the Mongols were potentially troublesome, and the Ming court 
needed to articulate a policy toward their northern neighbors. Chinese off- 
cials and emperors were, however, not consistent in their attitudes toward, 
treatment of, and relations with, the Mongols. They wavered from a lenient 
policy of permitting entry to a considerable number of embassies and trade 
missions, to a concerted effort to limit such contacts, to an aggressive attempt 
to control, and perhaps encroach upon, the Mongols’ lands. Such variations 
in policy provoked resentment and hostility and precipitated some of the 
raids and attacks that plagued their relationship with the Mongols. 

The Hung-wu emperor’s armies had, on several occasions, defeated Mon- 
gol forces and appeared to have the upper hand. In 1378, the Mongol Khan, 
Ayushiridara, had died; in 1387, their leader, Naghachu, had been forced to 
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submit; and the following year, their last powerful khan, Téghiis Temiir, had 
been defeated by the armies of the Ming general Lan Yii and was eventually 
killed by one of his own relatives. The death of Toghiis Temiir truly ended 
possible Chinggisid pretensions to leadership among the Mongols and per- 
haps to a renewal of Yiian power in China. From this time on, almost all the 
khans were puppets manipulated by ambitious military or political leaders.*° 

Yet, the accession of the Yung-lo emperor in 1403 found relations with the 
Mongols unstable. The Chinese sources blame the implacably hostile Mon- 
gols for the tensions and conflicts. They do not ascribe rational motives for 
the Mongols’ actions. The Mongols, in this view, raided Chinese border set- 
tlements because they were by nature plunderers and bellicose. Economic 
problems that bedeviled Sino-Mongol relations were scarcely mentioned, 
nor were the Mongols’ legitimate grievances recorded in the Chinese sources. 

Chinese accounts simply reported that the Yung-lo emperor faced hostile 
groups among the Eastern Mongols. Both the khan Kuei-li-ch’ih and his 
principal retainer Arughtai rejected the emperor’s overtures to establish a tri- 
butary relationship. They also poisoned Engke Temiir, a prince (wang) of 
the northwestern oasis of Hami whom the Chinese had approved of and had 
confirmed as the ruler of that vital gateway to the Western Regions. A conflict 
eventually erupted between the two Eastern Mongol leaders, which culmi- 
nated in the killing of Kuei-li-ch’ih in 1408. Arughtai, the victor, did not 
assume the title of “khan” and instead recruited Bunyashiri, a descendant of 
the Mongol royal line, from the Central Asian town of Besh Balikh to replace 
his former ally but now deceased rival Kuei-li-ch’ih. Aware of these changes 
and seeking to capitalize on this turbulence, the Ming court sent an envoy 
named Kuo Chi to demand the dispatch of a tribute embassy.*' Arughtai 
responded by killing the Ming ambassador. 

The Yung-lo emperor now attempted to use a divide and rule policy to 
pacify the Mongols. Favoring another of the Mongol confederations, he 
sought through gifts, titles, and privileges to secure an alliance against his 
mote belligerent neighbors to the north. The Mongols he chose to support 
were the Oyirad or Western Mongols whose three chiefs were not as averse 
to dealing with the Ming and whose grazing lands were both in Western 
Mongolia and in the Zungharian steppelands north of the T’ien Shan. Having 
received three embassies from the Ming court in 1403, 1404, and 1407, their 
supreme leader, Mahmud, sent a tribute mission to the Yung-lo emperor in 
1408. The emperor responded enthusiastically to this mission because it not 


20 Hambis, Documents, translates the relevant sections of the Ming shih concerning these events. 
z1 See my biography of Arughtai in DMB, pp. 11-15 for additional details; also see the interpretation in 
Edward L. Dreyer, Early Ming China: A political history, 135-143 (Stanford, 1982), pp. 177-82. 
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only contributed to the legitimacy he craved, but also revealed a sharp wedge 
between the Oyirad and the seemingly intractable Eastern Mongols. With 
alacrity, he gave the envoys lavish gifts and bestowed seals and titles on the 
three Oyirad leaders. Mahmud was granted the title Shun-ning prince, and 
Batu Bolod and T’ai-p’ing were accorded the titles of An-lo prince and 
Hsien-i prince respectively.** The Oyirad were doubtless more interested in 
the tangible economic opportunities implicit in a suitable relationship with 
China than they were in the purely ceremonial trappings and patents offered 
by the court. Trade was valuable, if not essential, for the Oyirad who needed 
Chinese grain and manufactured products. As long as they obtained commer- 
cial privileges, they were content to accept most of the conditions set by the 
Ming court. If they perceived of a means to secure a political or military 
advantage, they naturally seized the opportunity. In general, however, they 
remained relatively peaceful and, on occasion, cooperated with the Ming if 
they were granted trade and their independence from China was unchallenged 
or unless the court sided with their Mongol or Central Asian enemies. Such 
Ming policies gave rise to whatever conflicts beset their relations with the 
Mongols. 

The early Ming court, from its standpoint, was baffled and disturbed by the 
unwillingness of the Mongols to accept the Chinese world order. Again, 
from his perspective, the Yung-lo emperor had been appalled by the unre- 
sponsiveness of the Eastern Mongols to his call for a tributary relationship 
and to their murder of his envoy. Thus he recruited, doubtless with implied 
and perhaps even explicit promises of additional trade and tribute, Mahmud 
and his Oyirad forces to help him pacify the Eastern Mongols. Mahmud gath- 
ered his troops for an eastern march in 1409. Encountering Arughtai and 
Bunyashiri north of Ninghsia in the Etsina region, he defeated their troops 
and compelled them to seek sanctuary around the Keriilen river. The Ming 
policy of divide and rule appeared to be successful. The Yung-lo emperor, try- 
ing to capitalize on the Eastern Mongols’ disarray, dispatched a general 
named Ch’iu Fu with, according to the Ming shih, 100,000 crack cavalry to 
crush the recalcitrant Mongols. The figure of 100,000 seems to be an exag- 
geration, as organizing and provisioning such a large force, particularly in 
the grasslands, was scarcely possible in the limited time allotted for planning 
this expedition. The actual engagement between Ch’iu Fu and the Eastern 
Mongols involved, as recounted in the Ming chronicles, only 1,000 Ming 
cavalry, a less impressive but perhaps, more credible number. Overconfident 
as a result of the Oyirad victories, Ch’iu Fu was lured into a deadly trap. 
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Upon arriving at the Keriilen river, his troops captured a Mongol who 
revealed that the enemy was disorganized and retreating chaotically. Acting 
on this intelligence, Ch’iu pursued the elusive forces farther into the steppes 
without taking into account or showing cognizance of the traditional Mongol 
tactic of a feigned retreat. Detached from his other troops, Ch’iu was vulner- 
able when Bunyashiri and Arughtai finally attacked, west of Onohu on the 
border between the Mongolian People’s Republic and Heilungkiang. Ch’iu’s 
troops were defeated, and he himself died in the ensuing battle. 

News of this disastrous defeat galvanized the emperor to take personal 
charge of the military campaigns against the Eastern Mongols. As Prince of 
Yen before he assumed rule of the whole empire, the emperor had led numer- 
ous military campaigns. His activism resembled and was, in many ways, acon- 
tinuation of the kind of military leadership emphasized by the Mongol 
khans. In this and in many of his other policies, the emperor harkened back 
to Yiian dynasty models, a continuity which the court did not recognize.” 

He planned the campaign in the winter of 1409 and set forth the following 
spring. Leading, according to the Ming shih, half a million men (though a 
more reliable estimate is 100,000), he reached the northern shores of the 
Kertlen where he had carved into the rocks: “Eighth year of the Yung-lo 
keng-yin (year), fourth month ¢zng-yu (month), sixteenth day jen-tzu [May 19, 
1410], the Emperor of the Great Ming passed here with six armies during 
the punitive expedition against the barbarian robbers.”** Apparently intimi- 
dated by the size and power of the Ming army, Bunyashiri and Arughtai 
could not agree on a plan of action and simply moved in different directions, 
the descendant of the royal clan heading west, while the military leader 
migrated to the east. Ming troops dealt first with Bunyashiri, finally comering 
and decisively defeating his troops at the Onon river on 15 June 1410. Bunya- 
shiri escaped, but his power had eroded totally. The Yung-lo emperor next 
pursued Arughtai and apparently caught up with the Mongol chieftain at 
Ching-lu chen near the Taor river. Ming forces defeated Arughtai but not 
so decisively as portrayed in the Chinese chronicles, for he remained a vital 
force in East Asian politics for the next two decades. *’ 

A fragile truce developed between the court and Arughtai, but peace did 
not prevail everywhere along China’s borderlands. Arughtai now sought 


23 On Yung-lo’s expeditions against the Mongols, see Wolfgang Franke’s ““Yung-lo’s Mongolei- 
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cooperation with the court, partly because of respect for Ming arms, but per- 
haps, even more important, because he appeared more confident of securing 
Chinese goods through trade. Late in 1410, he dispatched horses as tribute 
and in return was permitted to trade with Chinese merchants. For the next 
few years he deliberately cultivated good relations with the Ming court. 
When the threat posed by Arughtai dissipated, the Yung-lo emperor did 
not need to offer special privileges or to make concessions to the Oyirad. 
The court was thus not as hospitable to embassies from the Oyirad and to 
their desires for additional trade and tribute. The Oyirad chieftain, Mahmud, 
would naturally take umbrage at such a change in attitude, particularly after 
what he believed to be the invaluable service of defeating and killing Bunya- 
shiri and designating the latter’s son Delbek, whom he treated as a puppet, 
to be the new khan. When theemperor denied his request for unusual rewards 
for his Oyirad underlings who had participated in the campaigns against 
Bunyashiri and Arughtai, Mahmud vowed to avenge this insult. When 
envoys arrived from the Ming court, therefore, he detained them and indi- 
cated that he would challenge Chinese control along the borders, especially 
around modern Kansu and Ninghsia. The emperor in turn dispatched a 
eunuch envoy named Hai T’ung to secure the release of his ambassadors, 
but his efforts proved fruitless. 

Both sides prepared for war, Mahmid fearing a reconciliation between 
Arughtai and the Chinese directed against him, while the emperor, who, for 
the second time, led troops northward, was perturbed by the turbulence 
along the frontiers. The two armies finally clashed at a spot between the 
upper courses of the Tula and Keriilen rivers, and the ensuing battle took a 
heavy toll on both the Ming and the Oyirad. Arughtai had originally offered 
the lame excuse to the court that he was too ill to help, but once the battle 
ended, he capitalized on the weakened state of the Oyirad to harass and pursue 
them. Sometime late in 1415 or early in 1416, he caught up with, over- 
whelmed, and killed Mahmiid as well as the figurehead khan Delbek. 

With the elimination of his Oyirad enemy, the Yung-lo emperor was in a 
stronger position to deal with the other Mongols. Simultaneously, Arughtai, 
having crushed the Oyirad, was eager to garner the rewards he believed he 
merited. He anticipated an expansion of trade with China, but all he received 
were titles for himself and his mother. When the commercial privileges were 
not granted, he retaliated by plundering a number of caravans traveling to 
and from North China. In 1422, he attacked and occupied the border fortress 
of Hsing-ho and killed its commander, prompting the third of the Yung-lo 
emperor’s expeditions to Mongolia. The sizeable Chinese contingent, consist- 
ing supposedly of 235,000 men, so intimidated Arughtai that he fled into 
the steppelands, frustrating the Ming forces. Renewed attacks by Arughtai 
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led to the emperor’s fourth expedition, in 1423, still another bothersome cam- 
paign as the Mongol ruler simply eluded the pursuing army. Capitalizing on 
the surrender of a Mongol commander named Esen Tiigel, however, the 
emperor proclaimed the campaign a success and returned to China. Border 
tensions continued, with Arughtai mounting offensives against K’ai-p’ing 
and Ta-t’ung, and the following year the emperor initiated his fifth and last 
expedition. Again the Chinese army was unable to find the Mongols, as 
Arughtai had ordered them to retreat and to avoid military contact. While 
returning from this frustrating expedition, the emperor collapsed and died.?° 

Lack of consistency bedeviled the Yung-lo emperor’s relations with the 
Mongols. He sought to use the tactic of divide and rule, yet, when it suc- 
ceeded, he often did not provide additional rewards to the one Mongol 
group which supported him against other recalcitrant and hostile confedera- 
tions. He also attempted to determine the nature of commercial relations 
between the Ming and its northern neighbors. When a Mongol group 
which was denied trade reacted by raiding Chinese frontier settlements, he 
ignored traditional Chinese views cautioning against expansionism and per- 
sonally led five campaigns into the steppelands, a policy that mirrored those 
of the Yiian rulers. His five expeditions hardly promoted the creation of a 
regular and peaceful relationship between the Ming and the Mongols. 

After the Yung-lo emperor’s death, and even more so after the end of the 
reign of the Hsiian-te emperor in 1437, the court abandoned some of its earlier 
policies. Expansionism was criticized for its expense and futility. Such far- 
flung expeditions as the Cheng Ho missions were discontinued. The court 
tried to discourage contact with foreigners and to reduce trade and tribute 
with neighboring and distant lands. A less activist foreign policy was pursued, 
and the renowned “Three Yangs” who dominated government in the late 
1430s and early 1440s sought stability and peace through limitations on 
foreigners. 

For the two decades that followed his death, the Ming pursued the Yung-lo 
emperor’s tactic of divide and rule with similar results. At the beginning of 
this period, the court favored the Oyirad to counteract the Eastern Mongols. 
The Yung-lo emperor had cemented relations with the Oyirad after the 
death of Mahmud by offering the title of Shun-ning wang to Mahmud’s son 
Toghon. With gifts from the Chinese court as well as relative peace, the 
Oyirad began to recover from the losses they had incurred, and Toghon 
appointed Toghto Bukha, still another descendant of the Mongol royal 
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family, as a figurehead khan. As Toghon consolidated his power, he increas- 
ingly came into conflict with Arughtai who had elevated his own candidate, 
a certain A-t’ai, as khan of the Mongols. Recognizing the growing strength 
of the Oyirad, the Ming court now tried, through gifts and decorations, to 
ally itself with Arughtai, but could neither gain his support nor deter him 
from incursions on Chinese territory. Toghon ultimately was more successful, 
for, in 1434, after a series of military engagements, he defeated and killed 
Arughtai. China now faced a strong, unchallenged Mongol group on its bor- 
ders and encountered difficulties in employing the policy of divide and rule. 
Toghon, and especially his son Esen who succeeded him as the Oyirads’ 
leader in 1439/1440, expanded their territory, leading them to seek a less 
restrictive relationship with the Ming. Under Esen, the Oyirad first moved 
westward, compelling the prince of the vital oasis of Hami to accept their 
overlordship, a severe blow to the Chinese who claimed that land as a tribu- 
tary. Mongol tribes in the northwestern regions of Sha-chou and Ch’ih-chin 
were also intimidated and either forced to acknowledge Oyirad superiority 
or to seek sanctuary within China.*” In 1447, Esen pressed forward toward 
the northeast, overwhelming the Uriyangkhad peoples just east of Mongolia. 
Esen’s domination of such a sizeable stretch of territory exacerbated his 
already hostile relations with the Ming. The Chinese court was even more 
concerned about what it perceived to be Esen’s abuse of the tribute system. 
The number of tribute missions from the Oyirad grew dramatically in the 
14408, as did the number of men on each embassy. Instead of a few hundred 
men arriving with each mission, several thousand reached China, increasing 
the Ming’s costs in transporting, feeding, housing, and offering gifts to the 
emissaries and their rulers. Such rising expenditures caused Chinese officials 
to limit the number of Esen’s missions and to reduce the presents and pro- 
ducts granted them in trade.** Esen’s reaction was predictable. Accusing the 
Chinese of unfair commercial practices and of exploitation and mistreatment 
of his envoys, Esen prepared for a confrontation with the Ming court. The 
Grand Secretary, Yang Shih-ch’i, aware of the threat posed by Esen’s forces, 
proposed that the court heighten its military preparations and provide addi- 
tional horses and other war materials to its border troops. Ignoring Yang’s 
entreaties, the court instead sought once again to use the divide and rule tactic, 
trying, this time, to sow dissension between Esen and the Khan Toghto 
Bukha. But Chinese officials misperceived the relationship between the two 
Mongol leaders, for they failed to recognize that Esen had monopolized poli- 
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tical power and maintained Toghto Bukha simply as a figurehead. Such mis- 
perceptions vitiated the use of the divide and rule strategy, which was inap- 
propriate and ultimately led the Chinese into an armed confrontation with 
the Oyirad. The court, in any case, sought to ingratiate itself with the khan 
by offering him much more lavish gifts than he would ordinarily be entitled 
to. The results were disappointing, for the khan did not sever his relationship 
with Esen. 

Tensions over trade and tribute as well as about territory finally erupted 
into warfare.”? In July of 1449, Esen initiated a three-pronged assault against 
Ming China. He dispatched one army, led by Toghto Bukha, eastward to 
attack Liao-tung and another force southeastward to besiege Hsiian-fu and 
he led his own troops directly south toward Ta-t’ung.*° 

Chinese reaction to this attack led to disaster. Two interpreters had already 
enraged Esen by pledging, without authorization, a Chinese princess in mar- 
riage to Esen’s son, a pledge that was quickly forsworn by the court.*' The 
influential eunuch Wang Chen, who may have been implicated in the com- 
mercial exploitation of and the trade disputes with the Oyirad, had, according 
to the Chinese sources, also misled the Oyirad and the court. He repeatedly 
obstructed Esen’s efforts to secure additional trade. Moreover, when Esen 
initiated his campaign, Wang persuaded the emperor to observe and person- 
ally lead the Chinese army in resisting the incursion. The Chinese accounts, 
which almost invariably portray eunuchs in the most unflattering light, casti- 
gated Wang for encouraging the emperor to join the expedition and make it 
appear that such imperial campaigns were unusual. Yet only three decades ear- 
lier the Yung-lo emperor had guided five expeditions against the Mongols. 
Wang was simply following the tradition established by one of the great 
Ming emperors. 

The expedition, however, turned out to be ill-conceived. On setting forth 
from the capital, the emperor learned that Esen’s forces had defeated a Ming 
garrison at Yang-ho, northeast of Ta-t’ung; the Chinese accounts attribute 
the defeat, in part, to one of the eunuch commanders dispatched by Wang 
Chen to manage the campaign. Nonetheless, a Ming army, composed of 
half a million men (perhaps again an inflated figure), proceeded to cross the 
Chii-yung gateway, past the inner line of the Great Wall. Despite repeated 
warnings to abandon the expedition and return to the safety of the Great 
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Wall, Wang pushed on to Hsiian-fu and Ta-t’ung. In Ta-t’ung, he had second 
thoughts about the venture. Fearing that Esen was luring the Chinese forces 
into a trap, he ordered a hasty retreat to Hsiian-fu. Oyirad troops pursued 
them, however, and on 30 August caught up with and routed the rear guard 
of the Ming army. The following day, the imperial forces reached T’u-mu, a 
vulnerable postal station with an inadequate water supply. Both civilian and 
military officials pleaded with the emperor to continue their march on to the 
secure walled town of Huai-lai, only seven or eight miles away, but Wang, 
concerned that such a precipitous withdrawal might endanger the emperor’s 
and his own personal caravans of valuables, opted to camp at T’u-mu to 
await the treasure-laden wagons. On the very next day, Esen’s forces attacked 
and destroyed the imperial army, killing Wang and capturing the emperor. 

But the Oyirad leader did not immediately capitalize on his unexpected vic- 
tory. He waited for a month and a half to advance on Peking, allowing the 
Chinese the time to regroup and to prepare for an assault. Yi Ch’ien, the Min- 
ister of War who is portrayed as a heroic figure in the Chinese accounts, orga- 
nized and inspired the inhabitants of the capital, secured court consent to 
enthrone the captured emperor’s brother, the Prince of Ch’eng, later granted 
the reign title Ching-t’ai, and mobilized the population and resources for an 
expected attack. On 27 October, Esen reached the gates of the city’* and 
offered to ransom the emperor, an offer promptly rejected by the court. This 
rejection prompted Esen to besiege the city until 30 October, but he could 
not overrun the fortified posts defending Peking. He finally withdrew on 
learning that a relief force was on its way. After this failure, Esen adopted a 
more conciliatory policy, in part, to seek a resumption of commercial and tri- 
butary relations. He was also eager to repatriate the former emperor who 
had now become a liability. The newly enthroned emperor was understand- 
ably resistant to an immediate repatriation because of the possible challenges 
to his own position and legitimacy. Ultimately, his court advisers persuaded 
him not only to become more active in securing his brother’s release but 
also that the former emperor was willing to retire. He dispatched a wily nego- 
tiator named Yang Shan to Esen’s camp, and Yang, with a series of clever stra- 
tagems, succeeded in bringing back the old emperor.*? 

This failure in diplomacy eventually led to Esen’s downfall. Other Mongol 
chieftains capitalized on his difficulties to challenge his legitimacy. Toghto 


32 On this savior of Peking, see Wolfgang Franke, “‘Yii Ch’ien, Staatsmann und Kriegsminister 1 398- 
1457,” Monxmenta Serica, 11 (1946), pp. 87-122. On Yii’s demise, see the same author’s “Ein Doku- 
ment zum Prozess gegen Yii Ch’ieni.J. 1457,” Studia Serica, 6 (1947), pp. 193-208. 

33 See LiShih, Peishib/vand Yang Ming, Cheng?’ ung linjung /x for accounts of the emperor’s captivity. See 
also Wu Chih-ho, ‘“T’u mu chih pien hou ming ch’ao yii wa la chih chiao she,” Ming shih yen chiu 
chiian k’an, 3 (September, 1980), pp. 101-3. 
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Bukha, the Khan in name only until that time, took this occasion to sever his 
relations with and initiate an attempt to depose Esen. The effort was doomed, 
as he was overpowered by Esen’s troops in the winter of 1451 and was subse- 
quently killed by local tribesmen as he fled eastward. Within a year and a 
half, Esen had assumed the rank of Khan, a self-destructive decision, for it 
alienated many conservative Mongols who disapproved of such an illegiti- 
mate usurpation of a title. He had, by this time, resumed tribute and com- 
merce with China, but even this diplomatic success was insufficient to quell 
discontent within his ranks. In 1454, a rebellion erupted, and Esen himself 
was killed by the son of a man whom he had executed. 

The death of Esen did not end Ming—Mongol hostilities. Divisions among 
the Oyirad prevented that Mongol group from posing a major threat to the 
Chinese court. Yet the defeat at T’u-mu and the subsequent challenges to 
China prompted the court to abandon its fortified guard posts that lay beyond 
the so-called Great Wall. From this time on, China, in effect, renounced the 
expansionist and more assertive policies associated with the Yung-lo emperor 
and his immediate successors. Many had opposed the policy of resuming rela- 
tions with Esen and the Oyirad, but the newly entrenched emperor and Yii 
Ch’ien overrode this court faction and adopted a more conciliatory policy. 
One clear indication of their efforts at compromise was the emperor’s addres- 
sing of Esen as Khan early in 1454 after the Oyirad ruler had adopted that 
title. Nonetheless, the lack of a buffer zone harmed the court in the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries when its northern neighbors united and 
sought to annex additional territory. China became more vulnerable as a 
result.** For the Mongols, Esen’s failure yielded useful lessons. First, unity 
was essential if they planned to play a vital role in East Asia. Second, the leader 
of such a unified Mongol confederation needed to be either a descendant of 
the Mongol royal family or a “grand marshal” (¢ayis?) like Esen, who did 
not overstep his bounds and assume the title of Khan.’? 

In the late fifteenth century, Batu Mongke, a descendant of the royal family, 
tried to apply these lessons. Batu, who assumed the title of Dayan Khan, 
was the leader of the Eastern Mongols and first unified his own people.?° 
After this success, he turned to asserting supremacy over the Oyirad who 
had been the dominant Mongol group since the death of Arughtai. By the 
early 1480s, he had crushed the most powerful chieftain among the Oyirad 


34 De Heer, The care-taker emperor, pp. 1-3. 
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36 For Dayan Khan, see Okada Hidehiro, “Life of Dayan,” Acta A Siatica, 11 (1966), pp. 46-55; Wada 
Sei, “A study of Dayan Khan,” Memoirs of the Research Department of the Téyé Bunko, 19 (1960), pp. 1- 
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and tried to capitalize on his unrivalled domination to dictate relations with 
the Ming. He demanded additional opportunities for trade with China, and 
when his bid was rebuffed, he simply plundered so that “from about 1480 
on not a single year passed without some major Mongol raid across the Chi- 
nese north-western frontier.”®” His troops attacked from Ta-t’ung to Ning- 
hsia, and the Chinese appeared helpless to halt these constant incursions. In 
1506, the Cheng-te emperor appointed Yang I-ch’ing as the principal official 
in charge of border affairs, and Yang proposed the construction of fortifica- 
tions along the northern and northwestern frontiers rather than stationing a 
huge standing army there. However, Yang had an eunuch adversary at 
court who convinced the emperor to reject his advice. Yang was compelled 
to retire from his post, and the Mongols continued their raids and incur- 
sions.>* 

Dissensions among the Mongols prevented them from capitalizing on the 
opportunities they were proffered. Batu Mongke was, in part, responsible 
for creating such disunity by giving his son Ulus Bolod the title “‘Jinong”, a 
covert attempt to have his progeny eventually appointed as his principal sub- 
ordinate and successor. Other Mongol leaders resented this transparent ploy 
and broke ranks with the Khan, who was now compelled to withdraw some 
of his forces from the Chinese frontiers in order to cope with the challenges 
posed by these antagonists. Ulus Bolod was killed by Batu’s enemies during 
one of these battles, and for the remainder of his life and career, Batu often 
fought against his own people. His major contribution was the unification 
of the Mongols of Inner Mongolia. But the dissension within his own ranks 
prevented him from posing a real threat to China’s territorial integrity. His 
forces continued to raid Chinese soil until his death in the 15 20s. Neither the 
Mongol Khan nor the Ming court could gain the upper hand. 

The Altan Khan made one last effort to unite the Mongols in Ming times.*? 
Evidence of this goal was his construction of a capitol at K6ke gota (Blue 
Font). As Batu Méngke’s grandson, the Altan Khan inherited the mantle of 
leadership as well as the territories and tribes subjugated by his grandfather. 
Like his forebear, he was principally eager for trade and tribute, in part 
prompted by a devastating smallpox epidemic that afflicted the Mongols in 
the 1530s and 1540s. When he was denied such opportunities, he reacted 


37 Roy Miller, “Batu Méngke,” DMB, p. 18. 
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with violent reprisals. In 1542, for example, he led raids that devastated the 
province of Shansi. The most troubling incident for the Chinese was the arri- 
val of his forces within sight of Peking in 1550. Fearful of an Esen-like all- 
out war, the court finally made a concession by permitting a border trade in 
Mongol horses and Chinese silk. Shortly thereafter, the court suspended com- 
merce when the Mongols requested grain in trade. Court response was condi- 
tioned on the fear that Mongol grain purchases were designed for Chinese 
defectors — that is, prisoners, law-breakers, or ordinary citizens who served 
the Mongols. The skills in administration, craftsmanship, and financial affairs 
offered by Chinese defectors could prove to be a challenge to China because 
they offered the Mongols the means not only to conquer but also to govern 
the Middle Kingdom.*° 

The predictable result of the suspension in trade was that the Altan Khan 
persisted in raiding Chinese border areas until a settlement was reached in 
1571. Disorder along the frontiers harmed both the Ming, who expended 
vast sums for defense, and the Mongols, who were weary of the constant war- 
fare. The two sides were ready for a compromise, and the Ta-t’ung Gover- 
nor-General, Wang Ch’ung-ku, took the initiative, persuading the court to 
seek an agreement. Trade markets were permitted on the frontiers, and the 
Altan Khan was allowed to bring 500 horses, as annual tribute, to the Chinese 
borders and could receive Chinese products in return. The court also granted 
the Altan Khan the title ““Shun-i wang” (obedient and Righteous Prince) 
and granted lesser titles to his subordinates. But the Ming insisted on the 
return of several of the most prominent defectors, who were subsequently 
executed. This agreement, which permitted a flow of tribute and trade from 
the Mongols, together with the building of walls along the northern frontiers, 
reduced much of the turbulence along the Sino-Mongol border for the 
dynasty.*" Divide and rule was not emphasized as a policy during this era. 

The Altan Khan’s conversion to Buddhism also contributed to stability. 
Lama Buddhism had been introduced to the Mongols in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the Tibetan Buddhist monks, the Sa-skya Pandita and his nephew, 
the ’Phags-pa lama, who served as Khubilai Khan’s instructor in Buddhism 
and who was granted the title State Preceptor (Kuo-shih) and offered jurisdic- 
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tion over Tibet by his erstwhile student.** Traces of Buddhism survived into 
the Ming period, but it was not pervasive and lacked support from the elite. 
The Altan Khan recognized the need for a religion that would serve as a uni- 
fying force for the Mongols. Shamanism was too unsophisticated and disor- 
ganized and did not have literary or cultural richness. The universalistic 
religion of Buddhism, with its greater formality, more complex organization, 
and profusion of texts, provided a more suitable vehicle and symbol for 
unity. In 1577, the Altan Khan, therefore, invited the leader of the Yellow 
Sect dGe-lugs-Pa order of Tibetan Buddhism to meet with him. The meeting, 
which took place in Ch’ing-hai in 1578, resulted in the conversion of the 
Altan Khan to Buddhism and in the mutual granting of titles. The Tibetan 
cleric pronounced Altan Khan to bea reincarnation of Khubilai Khan, and 
the Mongol leader granted him the title Dalai Lama (Oceanic, or Universal, 
Lama).*? By the time of the Altan Khan’s death in 1582, only a relatively 
small percentage of the Mongols had turned to Buddhism, but the prospect 
of large-scale conversions concerned the Chinese. Religious unity might 
translate into political unity and centralization, a prospect that frightened 
the Chinese. The potential fora secular alliance between Tibet and the Mon- 
gols was also troubling. Such an alliance might further subvert the traditional 
divide and rule policy. At least a century elapsed, however, before Buddhism 
became widespread among the Mongols. As it turned out, the potential for 
a secular alliance between the Mongols and the Tibetan Buddhists was limited 
and shortly thereafter they themselves severed their spiritual relations. 
Anxious to avert spiritual domination by foreigners, the Mongols, in the 
seventeenth century, selected one of their own people as the Bogdo Gegen, 
to serve as the leader of their religion.** 

Chinese fears about Buddhism were misplaced. Their concern that conver- 
sion to Buddhism would lead to a growing militancy and urge to spread the 
religion through the use of force turned out to be an erroneous assumption. 
Instead, in the Ch’ing dynasty, a large percentage of Mongol males became 
monks, resulting eventually ina dulling of their military skills. Buddhism’s 
emphasis on pacifism and its opposition to bloodletting may also have inhib- 
ited the rise of a powerful military force in the Mongol tradition. The Altan 
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Khan’s dream of a unified Mongol domain, based upon the common bond of 
Buddhism, simply failed to materialize. Though raids and incursions, on the 
one hand, and trade, on the other, continued in Ming-Mongol relations, the 
lack of Mongol unity prevented them from capitalizing on China’s weakness 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Yet, this disunity did not 
result from the divide and rule tactics of the Ming court. Instead, indigenous 
developments, such as opposition to a sedentary lifestyle among some of the 
Mongol peoples, contributed to their inability to organize into a powerful 
empire. Moreover, questions of legitimacy and the difficulty of devising a 
fixed, orderly system of succession impinged upon the possibility of unity. 
As noted earlier, such difficulties had bedeviled the nomadic peoples of 
Inner Asia from earliest times. 

Despite the frequently turbulent political relationship between the Ming 
and the Mongols, trade and tribute persisted for much of the dynasty. As 
the leading scholar of these relations has stated, ‘wars, however, never inter- 
rupted the tribute relations for more than a few months at a time; even 
while the emperor was a captive in Esen-tayisi’s camp, surprising as this 
may be, tribute relations continued, although on a reduced scale.’’** These 
economic relations were complicated and entailed a wide variety of different 
arrangements, though they could, in general, be categorized as tribute and 
gifts in response, trade in the capital, and trade along the border, primarily 
in horses. Neither the Chinese nor the Mongols kept accounts of commercial 
or tributary transactions. The Mongols failed to do so partly because 
record-keeping was not part of their heritage and partly because most of 
them were illiterate. The Chinese court’s antipathy toward commerce and its 
scom for merchants prompted a lack of interest in preserving accounts of for- 
eign trade and tribute. Only sketches of the economic relations can be 
attempted. 

Mongol tribute embassies arrived regularly in China with items to offer to 
the Emperor and the court. Listings in the Veritable Records (Shih-/y) yield 
a fairly complete register of the embassies and at least a catalog of the most sig- 
nificant products they presented to the Ming rulers. Horses are mentioned 
as tribute goods for nearly every Mongol mission, an indication of the value 
accorded them by the court. Though the court frequently complained about 
the poor quality of the horses presented, such tribute offerings were useful 
because China lacked sufficient steeds for its defense. The Ming emperors 
were anxious to secure horses and were pleased with such offerings, though 
they also sought to obtain these essential animals through trade and through 
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confiscation from captive Mongols. Camels were brought by Mongol mis- 
sions, but furs from the eastern part of Mongolia were more frequently listed 
as tribute items. All of these products were useful and not the wasteful or lux- 
urious commodities that elicited complaints from the scholar official class. 

Ming emperors reciprocated with gifts for the envoys and their rulers. 
Some of these presents were outright gifts, which were accorded to envoys, 
retainers, and chieftains on the basis of Chinese perceptions of their status, 
power, and wealth. Such gifts included silks, satin, cotton goods, boots, 
stockings, and hats. Other presents were really specific payments for the tri- 
bute items. Well-worked out formulas for the exchange of goods are clearly 
spelled out in several Ming sources, particularly in the Ta Ming hui tien (Col- 
lected statutes of the Ming dynasty).“° A tribute of horses received a specified 
amount of silk, satin, or paper money, or other commodities. This exchange 
was, in effect, trade, despite the Chinese label of “tribute.” 

Trade at the capital was conducted principally at the Hui t’ung kuan (Col- 
lege of Interpreters) where the embassies were lodged. Envoys and merchants 
were permitted three to five days to trade, under carefully prescribed circum- 
stances, with Chinese merchants. The court imposed numerous restrictions 
on this trade. Chinese merchants needed clearance from the court before 
receiving permission to trade, their profits were monitored because, in the 
court’s view, “the exchange of goods must be just to both parties;”’*” and pro- 
ducts such as satin, history books, weapons, and metals were contraband. 
Ordinary citizens and the military were banned from participation in this 
commerce. Yet, judging from the repeated proclamations announcing stiffer 
punishments for violations, these restrictions could not readily be enforced. 
Some Mongol guards and merchants openly violated the regulations while 
others simply evaded them without much fanfare. Smuggling perennially 
troubled the Ming authorities, though Chinese merchants participated in 
and profited from such illegal commerce.** Similarly, some ordinary Chinese 
as well as soldiers engaged in trade without court permission. Both the Chi- 
nese and the Mongols appear to have benefited from this trade. Otherwise, 
they would have abided by court regulations. Ming officials frowned on 
such commerce and repeatedly proclaimed that China gained nothing at all 
from these transactions. Yet, individual Chinese undoubtedly reaped valuable 
returns from cornmerce with the Mongols. They obtained horses and animal 
products while providing cotton and silk textiles, paper money, grain, iron 
kettles, and medicines. Since the Mongols were subject to famine due to 
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drought and other natural catastrophes and had little surplus due to their 
nomadic lifestyle, they desperately needed trade with the Chinese. When 
trade was conducted, therefore, the Mongols were quiescent, but, when it 
was interrupted, they reacted violently.*? 

Sino-Mongol trade along the borders centered on horses. Horse markets 
were initiated as early as the 1430s in Ta-t’ung, but it was only during the 
Altan Khan’s reign that such trade fairs convened regularly. After the Altan 
Khan’s troops had reached the gates of Peking in 1550 and intimidated the 
Ming, he coerced the court into establishing horse fairs at Ta-t’?ung and 
Hsiian-fu along the northern frontiers of China, but disputes over the conduct 
of trade disrupted and then brought the fairs to an end. As a result of the 
peace negotiated in 1570-71, however, the horse fairs were resumed. The Chi- 
nese received army horses, cattle, and sheep while the wealthy Mongols 
obtained satins and silks and the poor secured cotton textiles, needles, and 
everyday artifacts. Court officials acquiesced to the fairs in the belief that 
they could more readily control the Mongols. If the Mongols raided Chinese 
soil, the fairs would be suspended. Expenses for the fairs were borne by the 
Chinese authorities, and despite some complaints by local officials, “the cen- 
tral government seems to have felt intuitively that, all in all, these expenses 
were not extravagant, and any way, that the fairs could no longer be abolished 
without doing even greater harm to the country.””*° 

The Ming court often assumed the expenditures for Mongol envoys and 
merchants. In the early fifteenth century, the costs were not excessive, but 
later, as the size of the embassies grew, the financial burdens also increased. 
Banquets and entertainments for the envoys became ever more expensive. 
Both sides complained about the inferior products offered to them, and the 
Ming court was concerned about smuggling, subsidies it provided for Mon- 
gol princes, and spying by Mongol travelers. Yet, trade and tribute persisted 
almost without interruption until the very end of the dynasty, because these 
economic relations generally benefited both sides. 


THE MING AND THE DISUNITED LAND OF THE LAMAS 


Tibet, which had extensive contacts with China during the Yiian, scarcely had 
diplomatic relations with the Ming. Under the Mongol dynasty, Tibet was 
governed by a lama of the Sa-skya sect and by an official known as a dpon- 
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chen, both of whom were appointed by the Yiian court. The early Mongol 
rulers exercised power through these authorities and maintained relatively 
effective control until the 13 20s when succession struggles, economic disloca- 
tions, and natural disasters weakened and eventually led to the collapse of 
the dynasty. Khubilai Khan had been, in large part, responsible for develop- 
ing a patron to priest relationship with the ’Phags-pa lama, by which the cleric 
was granted jurisdiction over Tibet, in return for accepting Mongol overlord- 
ship and providing religious legitimacy for the Mongol Khan. After Khubi- 
lai’s death, however, relations between the Mongol Khans and the Tibetan 
Buddhists of the ’Phags-pa lama’s sect, the Sa-skya, became less intimate.* 

By the time the Hung-wu Emperor established the Ming dynasty, Tibet 
and China were hardly in touch. The early Ming Emperors’ interest in Tibetan 
Buddhism, however, was one factor leading to the resumption of relations. 
Another was proper delineation of the Sino-Tibetan border and the resulting 
cessation of hostilities along the frontiers. Still another was Ming desire for 
Tibetan horses, which could be obtained in a tea-horse trade. *” 

Like the early Mongol Khans, the first rulers of the Ming were fascinated 
by the religions of Tibet. The Hung-wu emperor, who had entered a Bud- 
dhist monastery on the death of his parents and who had witnessed the role 
of Buddhism as an anti-Yiian ideology in the waning years of the previous 
dynasty, was sympathetic to Buddhism and seems to have been impressed 
by the value of Tibetan Buddhism. As a recent study has noted, the Hung- 
wu emperor was “well aware of the degree to which Buddhism flourished in 
Tibet and of the link that this created between Tibet and China.”’? In 1378, 
he even sent a Buddhist monk named Tsung-lo as an envoy to Tibet to collect 
as many unique Buddhist texts as possible.** Similarly, the Yung-lo emperor 
was well-disposed toward Buddhism, having been assisted in his usurpation 
of power by the Buddhist monk Yao Kuang-hsiao. 

On the other hand, disputes along the Tibetan border plagued Chinese 
authorities. Tibet posed no true threat to China, but the early Ming court, 
on several occasions, pointed to T’ang dynasty parallels as a means of high- 
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lighting the dangers from the land of the lamas. In the early and middle years 
of the T’ang, Tibetan troops had repeatedly created disturbances along the 
frontiers. Since the Ming perceived that the true threat now derived from 
the Mongols, the northern border of Tibet was vital. Repeated border 
skirmishes afflicted the Sino-Tibetan frontier in early Ming, and the early 
emperors were eager to quell these disturbances and create a more lasting 
peace. Thus the early Ming court sought to make contact with Tibetan leaders 
in order to prevent such conflict. 

The early Ming emperors cherished Tibetan horses as much as they did 
Mongol steeds. As early as the Sung dynasty, an extensive tea-horse trade 
was conducted along China’s northern and western frontiers. The govern- 
ment imposed a monopoly on tea, which offered it the opportunity to deter- 
mine the conditions of trade in the tea-horse exchange. Tibetans sought to 
obtain brick tea from China both as a beverage and for Buddhist religious cer- 
emonies. 

Though the Hung-wu emperor sent the first envoys to Tibet, the Yung-lo 
emperor was the first Ming ruler actively to seek an extension of relations 
with Tibet. Some scholars have suggested that the Yung-lo emperor adopted 
a successful “‘divide and rule” policy to defuse the threat posed by the Tibe- 
tans. Such an interpretation attributes too much influence to the Chinese. In 
fact, Tibet was divided from the very beginning of the Ming dynasty, as 
numerous monastic groups vied for power, with no single sect or monastery 
having dominance. The Sa-skya-pa order, which the Mongols had patron- 
ized, no longer was the principal religious or secular force in the land. Dis- 
unity was characteristic of Tibet at that time and was not influenced by 
Chinese policies.’ 

The Yung-lo emperor, prompted by his desire for legitimacy and his eager- 
ness to obtain horses, to secure peace along the borders, and to learn more 
about Buddhism, initiated efforts to resume relations with Tibet. In 1403, he 
dispatched an envoy named Hou Hsien with an invitation to the fifth hierarch 
of the Karma-pa order to come to China. His letter to the Fifth Karma-pa 
reveals both an interest in Tibetan Buddhism and a “reflection of his wish to 
present himself as a filial son of T’ai-tsu [i.e. the Hung-wu emperor] and his 
empress, in this instance, by seeking to have rites performed on their behalf 
by a religious figure of the stature of the chief hierarch of the Karma-pa sub- 
sect.”°° An attempt to bolster his legitimacy doubtless was one factor that 
motivated him to extend the invitation, which the Fifth Karma-pa accepted. 
The Tibetan cleric arrived in Nanking in 1407 and was welcomed with grand- 
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iose feasts and banquets and was granted elaborate gifts. The emperor even 
constructed a special temple for him and his entourage. In return, the Fifth 
Karma-pa performed Buddhist rituals and blessings for the emperor’s dead 
parents and instructed the emperor and his principal consort. Two months 
after his arrival, the Emperor awarded him the title ta-pao fa-wang, the same 
title granted to the "Phags-pa lama during the Yiian dynasty. He implied, in 
this way, that he was eager to establish the same relationship with Tibet as 
had been initiated by Khubilai Khan, with the land of the lamas accorded 
the position of a dependency, and the Karma-pa hierarchs acting as the rulers 
and the agents for Ming rule. The Fifth Karma-pa rejected such a relationship 
and instead encouraged the emperor to bestow titles on religious leaders 
from other sects.*” In effect, the Yung-lo emperor’s granting of titles and pre- 
sents to a wide variety of hierarchs was not a deliberate implementation of 
the “divide and rule” policy. 

A number of Tibetan clerics visited China during the Yung-lo era. The 
emperor rewarded them all and granted them titles, receiving, in return, reli- 
gious instruction. He failed, however, to persuade the most renowned Tibe- 
tan cleric to travel to the Middle Kingdom. This monk, Tsong-kha-pa, had, 
in the late fourteenth century, tired of the lamas’ active involvement in politics 
and developed his own order (the dGe-lugs-pa or “model of Virtue’), 
which emphasized meditation and strict monastic discipline and deempha- 
sized participation in secular affairs. He attracted a wide following and was 
soon revered as one of the holy men of the land because he rejected the world- 
liness of many of the rival monastic orders.’* The Yung-lo emperor learned 
of him, and, in 1407, sent an embassy to persuade him to come to China. 
Tsong-kha-pa declined the invitation, citing the length and arduousness of 
the journey as well as his own ill health as reasons. In 1413, the emperor sent 
still another embassy, led by the eunuch Hou Hsien, to convince the Tibetan 
cleric to travel in person to the court. This time Tsong-kha-pa again rejected 
the invitation, but, not wishing to alienate the emperor of China, sent one 
of his disciples to the Ming court. This Tibetan mission reached China in 
1415 and was greeted with much fanfare and numerous gifts, and, in return, 
the disciple, Shakya ye-shes, prayed for the emperor’s longevity and per- 
formed magical feats and religious services. He made such a favorable impres- 
sion that, on his departure in 1416, the court provided him with gold and 
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silver vessels, together with presents for Tsong-kha-pa. Other Tibetan clerics 
also reached the court during Yung-lo’s reign and were rewarded with silver, 
silk robes, brocaded silk, and tea. 

Most of the Yung-lo emperor’s dealings with the Tibetans had scant poli- 
tical overtones. The activities the monk—-envoys engaged in were primarily 
spiritual or ceremonial. Little of political note transpired, though the arrival 
of these Tibetan monks contributed to the emperor’s political legitimacy. 
The Tibetan clerics clearly did not perceive themselves to be vassals of the 
Ming court. Their arrival may have facilitated trade but had little political sig- 
nificance. The only issue the emperor broached with them was the reestablish- 
ment of postal relay stations that would facilitate travel and trade between 
China and Tibet. 

Interest in safe passage between the two lands was prompted by the Ming’s 
desire for trade, in particular for Tibetan horses. Chinese courts traditionally 
had been unable to breed war horses and thus had to obtain them from for- 
eigners. Tibetans brought horses to the borders and traded for Chinese tea. 
A specific exchange ratio for different qualities of horses and tea was worked 
out, so that this was truly trade rather than an inequitable tributary arrange- 
ment. A Horse Trading office (ch’a-ma ssu), which will be discussed later, 
was established to supervise and control the trade. The court tried to maintain 
a monopoly on tea in order to regulate the prices in China’s favor. Often, 
however, smugglers intruded and undermined the court’s efforts to control 
this trade. They provided tea to the Tibetans at a lower cost than the govern- 
ment, sabotaging its attempt at monopoly. 

Neither in the economic nor in the political realms did the Tibetans per- 
ceive themselves to be subjects of the Ming court. In addition, they main- 
tained relations with other states and peoples without intercession by the 
Chinese. Most important was the contact with the Altan Khan of the Mon- 
gols. The leader of the dGe-lugs-pa sect, in order to boost his own legi- 
timacy in relation to rival Buddhist sects, met, as we have seen, with and 
converted the Mongol ruler, creating the potential for a formidable alliance. 
Such a union seemed even more likely when the Altan Khan’s great grand- 
son was selected as the Fourth Dalai Lama early in the seventeenth century. 
But a confederation of Tibetans and Mongols was not achieved; nor did 
Mongol support lead to the immediate victory of the dGe-lugs-pa order 
over all its rivals. Clearcut supremacy for the Dalai Lamas came only in 
the 1640s when the military forces of the Giiiishi Khan of the Khoshuud 
Mongols crushed their opponents.*? 
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CENTRAL ASIA: DIMINISHING RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mongol rule had enabled China to be in touch, via Central Asia, with Persia, 
the Middle East, and Europe, but the early Ming court was less eager to main- 
tain such an extensive commercial and cultural network. Eurasian trade, 
which had flourished during the Yiian, appeared to be of scant significance 
to the Hung-wu emperor. Defense against the Mongols, who nomadized 
along China’s northwestem frontiers as well as in present-day Mongolia, 
and opposition to the primarily Turkic peoples of the region, were the emper- 
or’s vital concems. Since creation of a buffer zone on the northwestern border 
was a principal foreign policy objective, he sought to create an aggressive pos- 
ture in dealing with the neighboring peoples and oases. He wished to dislodge 
Mongols and other enemies from the northwestern passage, but once he con- 
trolled this region, he would not attempt to maintain: relations with the 
West. China’s relations with Central Asia and the Middle East would contract 
during this era. 

The court would focus on the neighboring regions of modern Sinkiang 
and deemphasize links with the more distant areas of Central Asia: links 
which had been maintained during much of the Yiian period. Within Sin- 
kiang itself, the Ming rulers sought either control or good relations with the 
primarily Uighur inhabitants of the Tarim river basin oases. These peoples, 
who generally lived south of the T’ien Shan (Heavenly Mountains) and 
depended on the waters descending from the mountains, practiced a self-suf- 
ficient form of agriculture which was supplemented by trade to the West 
and with the neighboring nomadic peoples of northern Sinkiang, including 
the Kazakhs, the Kirghiz, and the Mongols. The ethnic, religious, and lin- 
guistic diversity of these towns facilitated commerce, as merchants from 
West Asia were assured of a fine reception and of finding inhabitants who 
could speak their language or practiced the same religion or customs. A Per- 
sian traveler of the early fifteenth®° century noticed that in one of these 
towns the Amir “had built a magnificent mosque, facing which they had con- 
structed a Buddhist temple of a very high size,”®' an indication of its hetero- 
geneity. 

The court was not as involved with the nomads of Zungharia or with the 
farther reaches of Central Asia. Zungharia, the grasslands of northern Sin- 
kiang, which contrasted sharply with the mostly desert, though dotted with 
oases, environment of the south, had been the center of a pastoral economy 
for centuries. Lack of unified leadership prevented the nomads of Zungharia 
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from having direct, continuous relationships with the Chinese because the 
Ming preferred to deal with prominent rulers. Some trade was conducted 
between Chinese merchants and officials and the nomadic chieftains because 
the latter needed products from the sedentary world and traded both with 
the oases and the Chinese. They were disruptive principally when the oasis 
states or kingdoms or the Ming rulers imposed limitations on commerce. 
Yet, the sources on their relations with the Ming are meager because the 
Chinese accounts focused on the established principalities. 

The first Ming involvement with Uighuristan, or southern Sinkiang, 
resulted from pacification of northwestern China. In 1372, Feng Sheng 
defeated remnants of the Yiian armies in Kansu and established guards (we?) 
in Uighur districts adjacent to the Chinese border. By®* 1380, Ming cam- 
paigns had opened the road to Hami, the gateway to the Western Regions, 
and, by 1391, the Left Assistant Commissioner-in-Chief (Tso tu-tu ch’ien- shih), 
Liu Chen, led his troops into Hami.°? Yet he withdrew his forces shortly 
thereafter. The court clearly did not want to maintain an expensive and exten- 
sive supply line that stretched to Hami, nor could it contemplate the costly sta- 
tioning of an occupation force in this oasis. Its principal objective was 
simply to weaken Hami and to prevent its use as a staging area for attacks 
on China. Control of the oasis by a belligerent power would pose a serious 
threat to the Chinese borderlands. The Hung-wu emperor, through his sup- 
port of these military campaigns, had temporarily averted domination of 
Hami by a hostile state or people, but no true diplomatic relationship had 
been effected by the end of the first emperor’s reign. It was only with the 
ascension of his son, the Yung-lo emperor, the third ruler of the dynasty, 
that a more binding relationship was developed. 

Neither did the Hung-wu emperor establish a solid and workable arrange- 
ment with the more distant states of the so-called Western Regions. The Chi- 
nese accounts of the Hung-wu period record official “embassies” from the 
Central Asian ruler Temiir (Tamerlane), who had, by this time, conquered 
and governed Persia, much of the Middle East, and Northern India. These 
“embassies” were doubtless mercantile enterprises led by Central Asian mer- 
chants eager to trade with China; Temiir had no connection with these essen- 
tially commercial missions. The merchants cleverly portrayed themselves as 
official emissaries and presented letters, purportedly from Temiir, which trea- 
ted the Chinese emperor as the superior ruler. Having faith in these forged 
missives, the Hung-wu emperor, in 1395, sent an embassy led by Fu An and 
the eunuch Liu Wei to congratulate and to express gratitude to Temiir for 
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the proper performance of his duties as a vassal of the Chinese throne.°* 
Temiir took umbrage at this patronizing description of his relationship with 
the emperor and immediately detained the envoys. A second embassy, 
which departed from China in 1397, met the same hostile reception and was 
prevented from returning to its homeland. Temiir, who had heard wildly 
exaggerated stories about the persecution of Muslims in China, determined 
to avenge himself both for the court’s disdainful attitude toward him and 
for its mistreatment of his co-religionists. Ming relations with the Central 
Asian conqueror were clearly unsettled. 

There was no regular flow of trade and tribute between China and the 
Tarim river oases and the farther regions of Central Asia. Certain essential 
products such as horses and camels, and certain luxuries such as jade and so- 
called Muslim blue dye, the vital ingredient for blue and white porcelains, 
were not reaching China. An equitable commercial and tributary arrangement 
had also not been achieved. 

As in the case of Tibet, the Yung-lo emperor took the initiative in fostering 
a harmonious relationship with the Western regions. He founded a College 
of Translators (Ss#-z Ruan) and a College of Interpreters (Hai-?’ung Ruan) to 
train translators and interpreters in the wide variety of languages spoken by 
envoys to the court, an indication of his eagerness to cultivate foreigners. As 
soon as he assumed power, he dispatched an embassy to Hami, the Tarim 
basin oasis closest to China, to prompt amicable diplomatic and economic 
exchanges. Within a few months, the local prince, Engke Temiir, reciprocated 
with tribute offerings of horses which so pleased the emperor that he, in 
turn, awarded the title Ching-shun wang (Righteous and Prosperous Prince) 
to Hami’s ruler.® Though the emperor established a Ming guard (we7) in 
Hami, it seems clear that the court did not govern the region nor could it 
count on receiving taxes or military support. Creation of a so-called guard 
was simply pro forma and did not translate into political control. 

On one occasion, however, the Yung-lo emperor tried to go beyond influ- 
ence to actual domination over Hami. Toghto (T’o T’o), a descendant of 
the royal family of Hami, had been reared at the Chinese court and imbibed 
Chinese values, and the emperor planned to install him on the throne to capi- 
talize on his pro-Chinese sympathies. Early in 1405, Engke Temtir was assas- 
sinated by Mongol antagonists, providing the emperor with an opportunity 
to impose his own candidate. Overcoming the resistance of Toghto’s own 
paternal grandmother, the emperor placed the young man on the throne, 
without making allowances for the vastly different skills he would need to 
tule a disparate group of oasis dwellers as opposed to the subjects of a great 
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sedentary civilization. As it tumed out, Toghto was unable to acclimate him- 
self to the new environment and instead alienated the local peoples by his alco- 
holism and his evident unconcern for governance. He sent tribute to the 
Ming court but did not fulfill his other responsibilities as a ruler. The transi- 
tion from being a hanger-on at the Ming court and capital to being a 
decision-maker on the frontiers was simply too much for Toghto, who appar- 
ently collapsed from the strain. Relations between the Ming court and the 
inhabitants of Hami who increasingly resented the Yung-lo emperor’s intru- 
sion into their domestic affairs also became strained. Toghto’s death in 1411 
ended the potential for hostilities. 

The new ruler, who was selected by his own people, actually stabilized rela- 
tions with the Ming and served China’s interests better than Toghto. Sixteen 
official tribute missions, not including unofficial embassies dispatched by pri- 
vate individuals, as well as commercial caravans to the Chinese border mar- 
kets, from Hami, reached China during the next fourteen years. Hami’s 
ruler also provided intelligence about conditions in Central Asia and per- 
mitted tribute envoys from more distant areas to travel to China.®”’ The 
Yung-lo emperor resporided not only by offering elaborate gifts to the ruler 
and his relatives, but also by dissuading the Oyirad Mongols from attacking 
Hami. The resulting tributary relationship supplied China with horses, 
sheep, camels, sal ammoniac, and jade, while Hami’s rulers received paper 
money, which had to be spent within China, and silk, both of which the 
Ming possessed in abundance. This arrangement was equitable and was not 
a financial drain on the Ming court, as it would be later in the dynasty. 

The Yung-lo emperor’s policies toward the Timurids, however, were not 
initially successful. He dispatched another embassy to demand the release of 
the envoys earlier detained by Temiir, but was woefully ignorant of the Cen- 
tral Asian ruler’s power. Temiir, motivated in part by what he believed to 
be insulting treatment by the Ming court and in part by his desire to Islamize 
China, was also eager to gain control of China’s resources through a military 
expedition. After meticulous preparations, he set forth in 1404 with 200,000 
men for an invasion of the Middle Kingdom. The Ming court scarcely took 
any precautions to counter the campaign of the greatest conqueror in the 
world, but, fortunately for the Chinese, Temiir died on 18 February, 1405. 

Fortunately, too, for the Chinese, Temiir’s son and successor Shahrukh 
Bahadur was eager for harmonious relations with the Ming. Trade and tribute 
missions were exchanged between the two courts, as hostilities diminished 
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considerably. The Yung-lo emperor reciprocated by sending the envoy Ch’en 
Ch’eng with gifts for Shahrukh in Herat and for his son Ulugh Beg who 
was based in Samarkand. Ch’en returned with a diary, the Hsi-yt hsing-ch’ eng 
chi, and an account of the towns and states he visited en route, the Hsi-yi fan- 
keuo chib.°® The Yung-lo emperor also ingratiated himself with Shahrukh by 
writing a letter in which he addressed the Central Asian ruler as an equal. 
Swayed by the emperor’s letter, Shahrukh assembled an embassy, which 
included the painter Ghiyasu’d-Din Naqqah, to go to Peking to establish reg- 
ular economic relations and to deliver a beautiful white horse and other gifts 
to the emperor. The envoys bowed their heads but would not kowtow 
when brought to an imperial audience at court. Yet, the Yung-lo emperor 
was so eager for good relations that he ignored what would normally be 
labeled offensive behavior. He allowed the envoys to accompany him both 
at court and on a hunt, and Ghiyasu’d-Din Naqqah took advantage of this 
imperial favor to write a splendid account of the embassy’s reception in 
China, which offers later historians an invaluable glimpse of the Ming court.°? 

The result of these exchanges was a steady flow of trade and tribute embas- 
sies. Twenty missions from the Timurid lands reached China from 1407 to 
1424. The Timurid envoys and merchants offered horses, sheep, camels, 
jade, and sal ammoniac and received, in return, paper money, robes, and 
silk.’° Both sides apparently profited from this arrangement. Similarly, the 
Yung-lo emperor encouraged other towns and oases in Central Asia to effect 
a suitable relationship. Khotan, for example, began to send its excellent qual- 
ity of jade, and Turfan and Kashgar dispatched horses and sheep. 

The death of the Yung-lo emperor in 1424 signalled a gradual change in 
Ming—Central Asian relations. His military expeditions to Mongolia and Viet- 
nam had been disastrous failures; as the fifteenth century wore on, the Ming 
army began to decline; and the navy suffered a setback when the Cheng Ho 
expeditions were halted after 1432. China’s evident military weakness 
prompted foreigners including the Central Asians to advance their own eco- 
nomic interests. Their envoys refused to accept paper money and instead 
demanded valuable goods such as porcelain, silk and satin, and clothing; 
they requested higher prices for the products they imported; and they arrived 
in China with larger entourages, increasing court expenditures considerably. 
Smuggling flourished, and the court began for the first time to exhibit an 
anti-foreign streak. 
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Hami’s relations with the Ming were bedeviled by these same problems. 
The court was perturbed when five missions from Hami reached China in 
1432, seven in 1433, and five in 1437. Ming officials were also upset in 1440 
when Toghto Bukha, the leader of an embassy from Hami, demanded vast 
quantities of tea, gauze, and silk. They responded in the same year by limiting 
Hami to one mission a year. This effort to impose restrictions was frustrated 
by Esen’s invasions of Hami in 1444 and 1446. The Oyirad ruler’s control 
over Hami led to an increase in tribute missions and the number of men on 
each, and to numerous Ming complaints about the poor quality of goods 
brought by the emissaries. Even after Esen’s defeat and death, similar eco- 
nomic and diplomatic problems continued to arise and plague relations 
between Hami and China. Illicit trade flourished, and the Ming court persisted 
in deploring the excessive number of embassies from Hami and the unsatisfac- 
tory and occasionally defective products imported from the same town, as 
well as the growing political estrangement of its leaders. 

Following the Yung-lo emperor’s death, China also had fewer contacts 
with the more distant towns and states of Central Asia. After 1424, for exam- 
ple, the Ming shih does not record any embassies from Khotan and Khara 
Khoja, which had sent several missions during the Yung-lo reign. The 
Timurid center of Samarkand maintained a steady flow of embassies for 
about fifteen years after the Yung-lo emperor’s death. Curtailment of these 
missions was provoked both by internal insurrections and by misunderstand- 
ings and complaints. Temiir’s grandson, Ulugh Beg, was repeatedly plagued 
by violent outbreaks, culminating in a coup d’état in 1449, which led to his 
assassination.’" This turbulence no doubt hindered the dispatch of embassies 
to foreign lands. Simultaneously, Ming officials charged that the Chinese 
gifts to embassies from Samarkand were costly and urged the emperors to 
reject tribute items of inferior craftsmanship. The resulting unpleasant inci- 
dents ultimately led to the termination of tribute embassies and official rela- 
tions. 

In the last third of the fifteenth century, relations between the Ming and 
Hami worsened. In the late 1460s, the Minister of Rites bitterly pointed out 
that the last mission from Hami consisted of 360 men but only brought 
twenty horses, some of which were emaciated, or otherwise unsuited for 
cavalry service. For the Ming, this was a poor ratio since the court was com- 
pelled to supply food and lodging for this large entourage. He proposed, 
and the court agreed, that Hami be limited to one mission per year’* and 
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that Chinese officials inspect tribute horses before accepting the steeds. Hami 
repeatedly bridled at these Chinese rules and several missions evaded the reg- 
ulations. Such economic conflicts inevitably created greater estrangement 
between Hami and the Ming court. 

The rise of the Moghul state of Turfan exacerbated these difficulties. The 
Moghuls, Muslim descendants of Chinggis Khan’s Mongols, had over- 
whelmed the native Uighur populations of Turfan and sought increased influ- 
ence throughout the neighboring towns and oases. In 1473, their ruler, 
Yunus Khan (or A-li, in the Chinese sources), invaded Hami and forced its 
Uighur ruler, Han Shen, to flee to China. Following this victory, he made 
demands for exorbitant gifts from the emperor.”? An indication of the court’s 
military decline was its lack of effort to mount a campaign to liberate Hami. 
In 1482, Han-shen himself, capitalizing on internal disturbances in Turfan, 
recaptured Hami.’* This disruption in diplomatic relations inevitably meant 
that horses and other goods that China coveted would not reach the court. 
The conflict between Hamiand Turfan also deterred other, more distant states 
and oases from dispatching tribute embassies. Samarkand was one of the 
few that continued to send tribute, but its offerings of lions did not please 
court officials who were concerned about the expensive upkeep and the use- 
lessness of these beasts.’’ 

The struggle between Hami and Turfan did not end with Han Shen’s tri- 
umphant reentry into Hami. Control over Hami offered Turfan a command- 
ing position in routes between China and Central Asia, and its new ruler, 
Ahmad, was eager to secure such hegemony. In 1488, pretending that he 
was proposing a marital alliance with Han Shen, Ahmad, accompanied by 
some of his troops, was permitted to enter Hami where he immediately assas- 
sinated the overly gullible Uighur ruler.’° He quickly occupied Hami and 
rejected China’s demand that he withdraw and return the town’s seal. In 
1492, however, he appeared to abandon the occupation. Yet when a Chinese- 
supported candidate for rule arrived in the following year, Ahmad had him 
kidnapped. In 1495, with prompting from activist ministers such as Ma 
Wen-sheng, the court mounted an expedition which expelled the forces of 
Turfan. Even more successful was the policy of cutting off trade and tribute 
from Turfan, which resulted in the return of the kidnapped ruler of Hami in 
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1497.’’ But Turfan did not abandon its efforts to gain undisputed control over 
Hami, and in 1513 its ruler Mansur seized the town. 

China’s inability to resist Mansur was still another indication of its growing 
military weakness. Moreover, by that time, the Chinese ministers associated 
with an aggressive policy had departed from the scene. Lacking control 
over Hami, China could not regulate trade and tribute as readily. Numerous 
embassies now evaded the Ming’s regulations on trade and tribute, and 
expenses for supplying and entertaining these missions soared. Smuggling 
flourished, and the court’s ability to regulate prices on goods it sought to 
monopolize diminished considerably. As a result, there was an increase in 
the number of court officials calling for limitations on the tribute missions 
from Central Asia. A few ministers had written memorials advocating such 
restrictions as early as the Yung-lo reign, but the weakening political and 
commercial positions of the Ming prompted a significant rise in such missives 
to the emperor. Absorbed with internal problems as well as with potent mili- 
tary threats from the Mongols and later from the Manchus, the court could 
not prevent the flouting of its regulations for Central Asian embassies and 
trade. In the late sixteenth century, merchants from Turfan, for example, dis- 
patched innumerable “embassies” and falsely portrayed them as official mis- 
sions when they were simply trading caravans. The Ming acquiesced and 
permitted them to enter China though officials were aware of the duplicity. 

Many Chinese were also well aware of, and knowledgeable about, the peo- 
ples of Central Asia. Personnel in the College of Interpreters and the College 
of Translators had personal contacts with envoys and merchants from the 
so-called Western Regions and thus had access to information about Central 
Asia. Similarly, Chinese merchants and eunuchs often dealt with the traders 
and officials of Hami, Turfan, and other towns and states to the northwest, 
with the eunuchs often greeting the Central Asians on the border and escort- 
ing them to the capital. The court also tried to develop a corps of experts on . 
Central Asia. Yang I-ch’ing, an advocate of changes in the defense of the 
northwestern borderland in the early sixteenth century, had been stationed 
in Shensi for eight years before court officials sought his advice and recom- 
mendations about the conflict between Hami and Turfan. Ma Wen-sheng 
had also served for eight years in Shensi before he was granted an opportunity 
to make policy as Vice Minister of the Right in the Ministry of War. His 
knowledge of conditions in the northwest is revealed in his brief history and 
treatise entitled Hsing-fu Ha-mi chi.”* In short, the traditional interpretation 
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that Ming China lacked expertise and was ignorant of events in Central Asia 
requires modification. 

Similarly, the contention that the Ming received rare and useless goods 
from its northwestern neighbors needs to be re-examined. Moreover, the Chi- 
nese goods granted to the Central Asians either as gifts or in trade did not, 
at least through the fifteenth century, impose a severe burden on the Ming 
economy. The gifts to rulers and envoys consisted of paper money, silks, 
robes, boots, hats and other items of clothing, products of which the court 
had a surplus. Only when missions with large entourages, each member of 
which requested and received gifts, began to arrive in the late fifteenth century 
did the court’s expenses soar. The so-called gifts in reply, presents provided 
by the court in retum for tribute offerings, were also not exorbitant, and the 
Chinese often determined the exchange values. The Ta Ming hui tien offers 
the following rates for horses from Hami: 


1. Each average horse — one bolt of fine silk, eight of coarse silk, and the 
value in paper money of two bolts of coarse silk. 

2. Each inferior horse — one bolt of fine silk, seven of coarse silk, and the 
value in paper money of one bolt of coarse silk. 

3. Each newbom colt and each horse which died en route — three bolts of 
coarse silk. 

4. Each Western horse — five lined garments of colored satin.” 


The same text also provided exchange values for camels, jade, lapis lazuli, steel 
knives, and animal pelts offered by tribute bearers from Hami. Since the Chi- 
nese controlled this ratio, they ensured that it was not an intolerable financial 
burden. 

In addition to the tribute exchanges, there were actual commercial rela- 
tions. The court also regulated this trade,which meant that it could, in theory, 
avert disastrous, unfavorable balances for China. The court mandated that 
trade be conducted for three to five days in or near the building housing the 
College of Interpreters, and it prohibited commerce in weapons, iron imple- 
ments, knives, scissors, and gauze with dragon, phoenix, or flowered designs. 
The Chinese merchants traded for horses, jade, and animal pelts, all of 
which were valuable and not the rare and useless goods of which officials com- 
plained.*° In turn, envoys and merchants from Hami were permitted to pur- 
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chase silks, porcelains, rugs and small quantities of tea. This controlled system 
of private trade was apparently beneficial in the fifteenth century, but as the 
dynasty declined merchants circumvented the court’s prohibitions on private 
commerce. Illicit trade flourished, and contraband items were traded with 
relative impunity. The stringent regulations devised by the court were 
evaded. Repeated memorials to the throne and imperial edicts had little effect 
as evidenced by the continuous stream of injunctions and imperial admoni- 
tions throughout the sixteenth century. As one student of the Ming economy 
has written, “international trade was officially outlawed, but, in fact, it was 
carried out with the connivance of local authorities.”** Though such com- 
merce undoubtedly benefited individual merchants and officials, the court’s 
position on foreign trade was eroded. 

The tea-horse trade yields additional evidence of the court’s initial successes 
and eventual failures. Horses were essential for China’s defense but the 
Ming had neither the horse breeding experts nor the pasture land available 
to rear sufficient steeds. Even the meager acreage allotted to horse breeding 
and raising was constantly infringed upon by the peasants. In 1409, Shensi 
had twenty-four pasture regions, but by the end of the fifteenth century 
only six remained. The court created a Pasturage Office (_yian-ma ssu) and a 
Court of the Imperial Stud (T’ai-p’u ssu) to manage the pasture areas and to 
inspect the horses. Yet, there were repeated complaints about the inadequacy 
of the personnel in both agencies. The Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, commented that 
“the Chinese know little about the taming or training of horses . . . They 
have countless horses in the service of the army, but these are so degener- 
ate . . . that they are put to rout even by theneighing of the Tartars’ steeds.””** 

To obtain the horses that it required from the northwestern borderlands 
and from Tibet, the court turned to the tea-horse trade. A Horse Trading 
Office (Ch’a-ma ssu), which had first been organized in the Sung, was reestab- 
lished, under the assumption that the foreign demand for tea (because tea 
remained fresh longer than other beverages, was freer of impurities than 
cold water, and acted as a mild stimulant after prolonged exposure to the 
cold) could be useful for the court. Government control of tea would provide 
leverage in dealings with the Central Asians because they would then be 
dependent on the court for supplies of the beverage. Therefore, the court 
established a monopoly on tea, imposing a 10 percent tax in kind and purchas- 
ing nearly all the rest. It ordered its soldiers in Szechwan to transport the tea 
grown in the plantations of that province to the branches of the Horse Trad- 
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ing Office in Shensi. Private international commerce in tea was prohibited, 
and smugglers received harsh sentences, even including capital punishment. 
The branches of the Horse Trading Office, based in Ho-chou, T’ao-chou, 
Hsi-ning, and Kan-chou, were staffed by ill-paid and low-ranking officials, 
an anomaly in light of their vital roles. The court was still afflicted with the 
view that commerce was demeaning and that officials supervising trade 
ought not to be accorded high status. Though the court recognized the 
need for trade, it remained scomful.*? 

The Chinese court sought total control of this trade. Border officials gave 
the top half of gold tablets (chin-p’ai hsin-fu) to those foreigners granted com- 
mercial privileges. These tablets permitted them to arrive once every three 
years to trade horses for Chinese tea. The court determined the price of horses 
as follows: 


Superior horse (shang): 120 chin of tea 
Average horse (chung): 70 chin of tea 
Inferior horse (Asia) 50 chin of tea 


But the Horse Trading Office could only maintain these prices if it success- 
fully curbed the private export of tea. The court counted on receiving 
approximately 14,000 horses a year, a not inconsiderable number. During 
the late Hung-wu and the Yung-lo reigns, the Chinese readily obtained the 
horses they required from Central Asia, which turned out to be invaluable 
for the Yung-lo emperor’s five Mongol campaigns and his other expansionist 
efforts since he was clearly denied Mongo! horses during that time. 

Esen’s raids and the resulting Chinese foreign policy inflicted severe 
damage to the tea-horse trade. His occupation of the northwestern border- 
lands in the mid-1440s interfered with the Ming’s efforts to control this com- 
merce. The gold tablets, vital elements in the tea-horse trade, were scattered, 
and almost all were lost. Without such identification, the government could 
not determine which foreigners could legitimately trade with the Chinese 
and encountered difficulties in preventing unscrupulous Chinese officials 
and merchants from trading with the Central Asians. Transportation of tea 
- from Szechwan to Shensi was also disrupted, as the army was needed to coun- 
ter Esen’s invasions. Ironically, Esen’s incursions showed the need for horses 
while simultaneously impeding their acquisition by the Chinese. Tea smug- 
gling increased, and the government appeared powerless to maintain its com- 
mercial system. 

The court used a variety of techniques to regain control over the tea-horse 
trade. The Ch’eng-hua emperor (1465-87) dispatched Tea Censors to patrol 
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the borders to prevent illicit trade. He also ordered that idle land in Shensi be 
planted with tea, so that the transport of the plant would not be burdensome 
on the military. Tea production increased in Shensi, and the court did not 
need to rely on the deteriorating army. Yet, these efforts did not revive the 
official trade. The government received only a paltry number of horses 
because the Central Asians could obtain tea more cheaply from private mer- 
chants. ; 

The last decade of the fifteenth century witnessed even more difficulties for 
this border commerce. When Turfan began to challenge the Ming, conditions 
in the northwest became more unstable, impeding court efforts to invigorate 
the tea-horse trade. As critical to the tea-horse trade as was the Turfan chal- 
lenge, Shensi endured droughts and famines in the 1490s which led to a 
court response that contributed to further erosion. To provide relief for the 
people of Shensi, the court used the £’ai-chung (middleman) system by which 
it provided substantial quantities of tea for merchants who were willing to 
transport grain to the beleaguered province. Such grants of tea not only 
reduced the amount available to the court for trade but also offered additional 
competition, as some merchants used their newly secured gains of tea to 
trade illegally with the Central Asians. 

In 1505, Yang I-ch’ing, the Left Vice Censor-in-chief (Tso-fu-tu yii-shih) in 
charge of the horse administration in Shensi, wrote a memorial in which he 
proposed a plan to save the tea-horse trade. He advocated the reinstitution 
of the gold tablet system and serious scrutiny by border officials of these 
licenses to eliminate forgeries. He also advised the emperor to increase the 
number of Tea Censors in order to eradicate the “evil grass” — Yang’s 
description for corrupt border officials — that threatened the government’s 
trade. Under his plan, stiff punishments, including execution, would be 
meted out to tea smugglers and officials who collaborated with them. In effect, 
Yang envisioned a return to the system that existed under the first emperors, 
a system supervised and controlled by the Chinese government. Yet, trans- 
port of tea to the borderlands remained a problem, and Yang was compelled 
to seek an accommodation with the merchants. He proposed that merchants 
buy tea in Shensi and convey it to the branches of the Horse Trading Office 
where they would be paid in silver for their services. His plan ensured that 
the government would still be the only agency legally empowered to engage 
in the tea-horse trade. But the merchants did not abide by his plan and, in 
part, sabotaged the reinvigoration of the official trade. Since they secured 
more profits by selling the tea directly to the Central Asians rather than to 
the Ming government, they simply transported it across the border. The 
court, diverted by other domestic and foreign problems, was unable, in the 
sixteenth century, to prevent this smuggling. The fall of Hami in 1513, as 
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well as the Ming’s turbulent relations with the Mongols shortly thereafter, 
further undermined the tea-horse trade until it virtually disappeared in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 


FROM JURCHENS TO MANCHUS 


Ironically, the northeastern borderlands of China were initially the least threa- 
tening of the regions to the north, yet, ultimately, the peoples in the region 
caused the downfall of the Ming dynasty.** The principal group in the area 
was the Jurchens, a people whose ancestors had conquered North China 
and had founded the Chin dynasty (1115~—1234). Defeated by the Mongols 
in 1234, some Jurchens settled in China, but those who retained their unique 
ethnic identity either had always remained in their homeland or moved back 
from the center of the Middle Kingdom. By the early Ming, Jurchens had 
developed at least three different economies. The most northerly, who resided 
in the Amur and Ussuri valleys, were primarily hunters and fishermen and 
lived a style so different from the Chinese that the Ming referred to them as 
the “wild Jurchens.” Those to the west were pastoralists and practiced the 
Mongol style of life. Finally, those to the south, in Chien-chou and Mao- 
lien, lived in a society similar to the Chinese, often practiced sedentary agricul- 
ture, and would eventually be of greatest concern to the Ming. 

These territories had been under Mongol control during the Yuan, but the 
Hung-wu emperor’s ouster of the last Yiian ruler opened up new possibilities 
and new dangers for the Jurchens. For the first several decades after the estab- 
lishment of the Ming, Mongol detachments still roamed through the Jurchen 
lands, and a pro-Mongol group still ruled across the border in Korea 
(Kory6). Naghachu, the Mongol governor of Liao-yang since 1362, sought 
to expand from his base in the southern reaches of the Jurchen lands, while 
Kory6 tried to gain control over the territories in Liao-tung inhabited by 
Koreans. Kory6 was concemed about potential challenges to its authority 
from Koreans residing outside its borders. 

The Hung-wu emperor’s initial target, however, was Naghachu. From his 
base in Chin-shan, seventy miles north of Shen-yang, Naghachu raided the 
newly-established Ming guards in Liao-tung, and, on one occasion, his forces 
killed over 5,000 soldiers. The Hung-wu emperor, diverted by the attempt 
to pacify the remnants of the loyal supporters of the Yiian, could not devote 
much effort to the northeast for a time. Yet, his succession of victories over 
the Yiian forces prompted some of Naghachu’s supporters to defect in the 
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late 1370s and early 1380s, and he then adopted a more aggressive policy, 
which included integrating the defectors in chiliarchies established in Liao- 
tung and challenging Naghachu’s troops in the north and east. In 1387, the 
emperor dispatched Feng Sheng with a 200,000-man army to defeat Nagha- 
chu. Eager to avert a military confrontation, Feng sent a subordinate to 
offer lenient terms if Naghachu submitted. Intimidated by the large Ming 
force, Naghachu surrendered, and the Chinese abided by their pledge of 
leniency. The emperor granted Naghachu the title of Marquis of Hai-hsi, 
bestowed titles also on his lieutenants, and awarded them gifts commensurate 
with their new positions. He incorporated some of Naghachu’s troops into 
the Ming army, which ironically enough had only recently been its enemy. 
The court did not punish, imprison, or execute most of these erstwhile former 
adversaries. This court policy doubtless impressed other unpacified Mongols 
and Jurchens and eventually facilitated Ming efforts to achieve peace on the 
northeastern border. 

The Koreans were also determined to protect their interests in the Jurchen 
lands. The Kory6 court was at first fearful of the Ming gains in Liao-tung 
and was, in any case, supportive of the Mongols. In 1388, the King of 
Kory6 organized an expedition to expel Ming forces from Liao-tung, but a 
native group of commanders, led by Yi Séng-gye, who despised the Mongols 
and their humiliating hold over Korea, tumed against and overthrew the 
pro-Yiian monarch. By 1392, the Yi dynasty had replaced Koryé, and the 
new court policy focused on active pacification of the growing number of 
Jurchens residing on the Korean frontiers. A devastating campaign by the 
Wild Jurchens had compelled the Left Chien-chou Jurchens to flee southward 
from the region of the Sungari River to Womuho on the banks of the 
Tumen River, a base from which they staged raids on Korea. Several threats 
and sorties by the Korean troops, however, prompted the Left Chien-chou 
leader M6ngke Temiir to submit and to present tribute in 1395, and he contin- 
ued to accept nominal Korean suzerainty for over a decade.*’ The Chien- 
chou chieftain Akhachu, who had also moved from northern Manchuria to 
the Korean frontiers, was similarly coerced into presenting tribute to the Yi 
rulers. The Chinese court watched with growing anxiety the Koreans’ suc- 
cessful dealings with the Jurchens. Its own policies had not been as effective, 
though the power of Naghachu, the major threat to Ming interests along 
the northeastern frontiers, had been defused. 

The early Ming court could not, and did not, aspire to the control imposed 
upon the Jurchens by the Mongols, yet it created a norm of organization 
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that would ultimately serve as the principal vehicle for relations with peoples 
along the northeastern frontiers. It was unable to levy taxes on the Jurchens, 
as the Mongols had done. Also, unlike the Mongols, the early Ming Chinese 
had not set up postal stations in Liao-tung and northern Manchuria to facili- 
tate the transmission of official mail and also to impose greater control over 
the region: an indication that they had not gained the same authority as the 
Yiian. Despite its less advantageous position, however, the Ming established 
an institution that formalized its relations and eventually provided leverage 
in dealings with the Jurchens. The court founded guards (we) in Liao-tung 
during the Hung-wu reign and in Manchuria later in the Yung-lo reign. 
Yet, the establishment of these guards did not signify Ming rule. The Jurchen 
leaders were not truly incorporated into the Ming empire, for they collected 
taxes and raised armies for themselves, not for the court. Nor did the creation 
of the Ming guards indicate that the Jurchen leaders were moving toward a 
more sinicized society. The guards were simply convenient vehicles for the 
Ming’s reaffirmation of traditional Chinese foreign relations. They offered 
the comforting yet misleading view that the Jurchens accepted the Chinese 
world order, recognized their positions as “vassals” of the Ming court, and 
perceived of Chinese civilization as superior. With such an “understanding,” 
the court could approve commercial and so-called tributary relations with 
the Jurchens. 

It remains to explain why the Jurchens accepted a status which was inaccu- 
rately described as ‘“‘vassals’’ or subordinates but which still, at least ceremo- 
nially and ritually, treated them in a demeaning way. One consideration was 
the use of Ming approbation as a means of legitimation. Jurchen leaders 
could capitalize on the glory and prestige of the Chinese empire to bolster 
their own positions among their people.*® Another explanation is that they 
might be able to rely on Chinese assistance against Koreans and other enemies. 
Such hopes for Chinese aid might be illusory, but, on occasion, the threat of 
invoking Chinese military help might deter potential adversaries. But “how- 
ever valuable these explanations, it seems likely that the paramount considera- 
tion was economic. The Jurchens desired the gifts granted to each tribute- 
bearing mission and coveted the Chinese goods that were available in trade. 
They acceded to the Chinese political system in order to obtain useful, if not 
essential, products for their communities.”*7 

In sum, by the end of the Hung-wu reign, the essentials of a policy toward 
the Jurchens had taken shape. Most of the inhabitants of Manchuria, except 
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for the wild Jurchens, were at peace with China. Yet a suitable relationship 
between the Ming and their neighbors to the northeast had not been estab- 
lished. The guard system had scarcely reached into Manchuria, and the regu- 
lations for tribute and commerce were still relatively unformed. Moreover, 
experts and counselors, either Chinese or Jurchens, were, as yet, unavailable 
to the Ming court. 

The Yung-lo emperor once again was responsible for devising the frame- 
work for Ming~Jurchen relations. He refrained from pursuing the same 
aggressive policy he had pursued with the Mongols. Instead, he relied upon 
diplomacy to secure the kind of relationship he wanted. He did not wish to 
initiate hostilities in the northeast while engaged in military campaigns in 
Mongolia. He sought peace with the Jurchens and tried to prevent them 
from allying with the Mongols or the Koreans to pose threats to the Chinese 
borderlands. One way of winning over the Jurchens was to initiate a regular 
system of tribute and trade, a boon to these northeastern neighbors, as well 
as to the Ming, which needed and coveted certain Jurchen products. Finally, 
the emperor distinguished between Liao-tung and the other Jurchen areas 
farther to the north. Liao-tung was to be part of the normal administrative 
system of the Ming, with the creation of a Regional Military Commission 
(Tu-ss#) and a commensurate set of military and fiscal obligations which 
were similar to those imposed upon and generally fulfilled by provinces in 
the central core of China. 

The Yung-lo emperor did not expect that the Regional Military Commis- 
sions and guards he founded in the Jurchen territories would fulfill the same 
functions. He granted their leaders military ranks and titles, but they were 
under no obligation to serve in Ming campaigns. Nor were they required to 
pay taxes. They were granted seals and gifts but were certainly not under the 
jurisdiction of the Ming court. For the most part, the emperor simply con- 
firmed the appointments of the native leaders and had neither the ability, 
nor the desire, to initiate a divide and rule policy. The Ming did not have 
the military or political strength to prevent individual guards from becoming 
too powerful. At the beginning of the dynasty, the guards comprised rela- 
tively smal] populations, which was more a reflection of their economy and 
their rudimentary administrative systems than of Ming policy. The “using 
barbarians to check barbarians” (¢-ichth-1) policy was not and could not 
truly be applied. 

The emperor focused both on the Jurchens of the south as well as those in 
the northeast, though he was clearly more successful in dealing with the pas- 
toral and agricultural peoples residing closer to China than with the hunting 
and fishing Wild Jurchens. He dispatched at least eleven embassies within 
two years of his accession to persuade the Jurchens to initiate proper relations 
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with China.** There seems little doubt that China during the Yung-lo reign 
was pursuing an activist policy with the Jurchens as well as with many of 
the Inner Asian peoples. The view that Ming China was xenophobic and 
sought restrictions on foreign relations does not apply to the Yung-lo era. 
The court’s initial overtures were directed at the Chien-chou Jurchens, the 
group with whom the emperor had the closest connections. Both the Chinese 
and the Korean sources claim that the daughter of Akhachu, the leader of 
the Chien-chou, was in the Yung-lo emperor’s harem. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the emperor would send his first embassy to the Chien-chou, 
and it is not surprising that, in December of 1403, Akhachu accepted the 
establishment of a guard in his region. Though the Chien-chou Jurchen 
often moved during the Yung-lo reign, they continued to maintain tributary 
and diplomatic relations with the Ming. The court responded by investing 
two of Akhachu’s sons as commissioners in two of the 179 Guards created 
in these lands in the Yung-lo era. Méngke Bukha became the leader in Mao- 
lien, and the son granted the Chinese name Li Hsien-chung was eventually 
granted jurisdiction over Chien-chou. The court also founded guards 
among the Hai-hsi Jurchens who inhabited the regions around the confluence 
of the Sungari and A-shih rivers near the modern town of Harbin. This rela- 
tionship was even more remarkable because the Hai-hsi led a less sedentary 
lifestyle and were more geographically distant from China than Chien-chou. 
The Left Chien-chou Jurchens were initially more intransigent to Ming 
entreaties. Their leader M6ngke Temiir had allied himself with and earlier 
accepted the jurisdiction of Yi Séng-hye, and, in 1404, had been invited to 
the Korean capital, where the King conferred upon him a title in the royal 
bodyguard and made him a myriarch of KyOngsong. He appeared to be a 
loyal subject of the Koreans. Yet, the Yung-lo emperor did not concede and 
persisted in his efforts to persuade the Jurchen chieftain to submit. Méngke 
Temi at first rejected his overtures and received strong Korean support for 
his resistance to the Ming, which compounded its difficulties by offending 
Mongke in not using his proper title. Finally, in 1405, the Ming envoy 
Wang Chiao-hua-ti, addressing Méngke with fitting deference, convinced 
the Jurchen leader to throw in his lot with the Chinese. Mongke did not reveal 
to his Korean patrons his change of allegiance until he started his journey to 
the Ming court. The emperor rewarded him with titles and gifts and con- 
firmed him as the commissioner of the newly established Left Chien-chou 
guard. The Korean court, infuriated by his duplicity and by his betrayal of 
their purported alliance, retaliated by revoking the commercial privileges of 
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the Left Chien-chou, denying them salt, horses, oxen, and iron.*? Hostilities 
erupted between his forces and the Koreans, compelling him in 1411 to 
move from Korea’s northeastern borderlands to Feng-chou, a site closer to 
China. By the end of the Yung-lo reign, Mongke Temiir sought to maintain 
a precarious balance in allegiance to China and to Korea. He profited more 
from trade with China but was still fearful of Korean armed attacks. 

The Korean court was concerned about what it perceived to be Chinese 
encroachment on territories vital to its security. With foreigners loyal to the 
Ming all along their northeastern frontiers, the Koreans were naturally 
anxious lest, like their Kory6 predecessors, they fall victim to still another 
conquest. The Ming had lured Jurchens who had earlier served the Korean 
court and persuaded them to transfer their allegiance. In a letter to the Ming 
court, the Koreans asserted that they had a legitimate claim to the Jurchen ter- 
ritories, pointing out also that two tombs of Yi rulers were located in the 
region. They tried desperately, but unsuccessfully to retain the loyalty of 
Mongke Temiir, but the emperor, noting that Méngke was a blood relative 
of his empress, overrode Korean objections to the Jurchen leader’s new poli- 
tical orientation. He accepted, however, some of the Koreans’ territorial 
claims, which stretched back to the Liao and Chin periods, though he did 
not abandon the area where the two tombs were located, forcing the Koreans 
to move the tombs. Yet the Chinese-Korean competition over an allegiance 
from the Jurchens persisted for much of the Ming dynasty. 

By 1410, the Yung-lo emperor had created a series of guards and had super- 
seded Korean influence among the Jurchens. He had achieved peace in the 
Jurchen lands adjacent to the Tumen, Amur, Sungari, and Ussuri rivers, 
and the Chinese government had developed expertise about the different 
Jurchen groups and leaders. Such knowledge facilitated efforts to rank the 
Jurchen tribes and reward them on the basis of this ranking. It should be 
stressed once again that the creation of a guard did not imply political control. 

Even less political control was implied by the establishment of a Regional 
Military Commission among the Wild Jurchens of Nurgan. In 1403, the 
Yung-lo emperor had dispatched an envoy to seek the submission of the 
Wild Jurchens, but the response was disappointing. A couple of Wild 
Jurchen groups arrived at court with gifts of gerfalcons, but no effective rela- 
tionship was maintained. In 1409, the emperor ordered Ishiha, a eunuch of 
Hai-hsi Jurchen derivation, to lead an expedition to the mouth of the Amur 
to pacify the Wild Jurchens. Two years elapsed before Ishiha set forth with 
1,000 men and twenty-five ships toward the north. The reception he was 
accorded by Jurchen chiefs was cordial, and he responded by providing 
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them with gifts. They, in turn, agreed to the Ming creation of a Regional Mili- 
tary Commission and to the dispatch of a tribute mission to accompany Ishiha 
back to the court. In 1413, the emperor again sent Ishiha to Nurgan to meet 
with the Jurchen chiefs and to build the Yung-ning temple in an attempt to 
promote Buddhism among the least sedentarized of the Jurchens.”° He fash- 
ioned a stele that described the expedition in Chinese, Jurchen, and Mongol. 
His efforts were well-received because he was well-informed about Jurchen 
customs and attitudes.?’ He and the emperor convinced the Jurchens to per- 
mit the establishment of postal stations in Nurgan, which would not only pro- 
mote the conveyance of official mail, but also the travels of merchants who 
could count on lodging and supplies at the stations. 

Ishiha’s activities and the emperor’s policies led to the fulfillment of some 
of their objectives but did not translate into governance of the region. Tri- 
bute and trade from Nurgan began to flow into China; the Jurchen chiefs 
accepted the bestowal of titles by the Ming; Buddhism was promoted 
among the native peoples; and commerce and communications were facili- 
tated through the postal stations. Yet, the Ming court did not dominate 
the political fortunes of the Wild Jurchens. It simply maintained a presence 
in the far northeast of Manchuria. After the Yung-lo emperor’s death, it 
became increasingly difficult to do so. In 1426 and 1432, the Hsiian-te 
emperor dispatched Ishiha to lead expeditions by boat to the Wild Jurchen 
lands. On the first trip, he was ordered to construct shipyards and ware- 
houses to supply the Chinese troops and officials who might be stationed 
in the Nurgan Regional Military Commission. On the second trip, he pre- 
sented a seal to a new ruler and offered presents to other Jurchens who 
had cooperated with the Ming. He also repaired the Yung-ning temple 
which had been severely damaged a few years earlier. Yet, the expeditions 
were terminated shortly thereafter. The 1432 mission was the last to be offi- 
cially dispatched by the Ming. Court officials deemed the expeditions to 
be too expensive, and they also abandoned the warehouses and shipyards 
because of the costs and Jurchen opposition. By the fourth decade of the fif- 
teenth century, therefore, the court had lost its admittedly precarious base 
among the Wild Jurchens. 

The Ming, however, had succeeded somewhat in promoting sinicization 
among the Chien-chou and Mao-lien Jurchens. In 1417, the court founded a 
Prefectural Buddhist Registry in Chien-chou, indicating that at least a small 
group of Jurchens was attracted by Buddhism. It encouraged nonbelligerent 
Jurchens to settle within, or adjacent to, the Chinese border and created the 
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communities of An-lo and Tzu-tsai for such migrants.?* To assist these 
migrants and to urge them to settle down, the Ming provided them with 
robes, grain, paper money, and materials for the building of houses. As they 
became increasingly sinicized, they began to perform useful services for the 
court. They not only offered tribute to the emperor and traded with Chinese 
merchants but also worked as interpreters, translators, intelligence gatherers, 
and escorts for embassies. Some joined the Embroidered-Uniform Guard 
(chin-i wet), the bodyguards for the emperors. Their knowledge of Jurchen 
language, customs, and politics proved invaluable for the Ming, and they 
were well rewarded for their expertise by the court. 

Simultaneously, Chinese crossed into Jurchen lands, offering a living intro- 
duction to Chinese civilization. Some were merchants who traded illegally 
with the Jurchens; others were peasants and soldiers stationed along the fron- 
tiers who resented the military and fiscal exactions of the court; and still others 
were descendants of prisoners of war captured in the early Ming—Jurchen 
hostilities. 

There is no doubt that the Chinese expatriates contributed enormously to Jurchen 
development. They guided and encouraged the Jurchens, particularly the Hai-hsi 
and the Chien-chou, to become farmers and taught their proteges the uses of agri- 
cultural tools and techniques. They served as craftsmen and trained skilled artisans 


among the Jurchens. They advised the ‘barbarians’ on military technology and 
iron production.?? 


The various Chinese who worked with the Jurchens in an official capacity 
also influenced and eventually precipitated changes in the culture of the north- 
eastern peoples which would have dramatic ramifications on China itself. 
Eunuchs, for example, who, on the one hand, often served as envoys to the 
Jurchens or who, on the other hand, were the first to greet Jurchen visitors 
to China were, on occasion, non-Chinese and served as models for siniciza- 
tion. Tangible gains appeared to accrue to those who accommodated Chinese 
civilization. Eunuchs often became confidantes of the emperors and were 
granted wide-ranging responsibilities. 

Similarly, some of the military officials who dealt with the Jurchens on the 
borders were sinicized non-Chinese and offered still other examples for emu- 
lation. Even more significant in producing changes among the Jurchens 
was the actual creation of guards. Since many of the Jurchen chiefs had origin- 
ally been weak, their designations as leaders of guards and the attendant 
gifts, seals, and permissions to trade bolstered their positions. The Ming 


92 Ejima Hisao, “Anraku Jizai nishii ni tsuite,” Shien, 48 (1951), pp. 71-72. 

93 Rossabi, The Jurchens, p. 28. For a different interpretation of the Yung-lo court’s policy toward the 
Jurchens, see G. V. Melikhov, “Politika minskoi imperii v otnoshenii Chzhurchzhenei (1402—- 
1413).” In Kitai i sosedi, ed. S. L. Tikhvinski (Moscow: Nauka, 1970), pp. 251-74. 
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imprimatur and support offered them the opportunity to serve as intermedi- 
aries between their own people and the Chinese court in diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations. Ironically, Ming policies fostered a more and better 
organized Jurchen society. 

Economic relations between the Ming and the Jurchens also promoted 
social changes among the inhabitants of Manchuria while offering valuable 
goods for the Chinese. Jurchen tribute missions, which needed to have 
“‘letters-patent’’ (kao-ch’ih) or gold tablets (Asin-fu chin-p’ai) from the court, 
followed a prescribed route from K’ai-yiian and Fu-shun through Liao- 
tung to Shan-hai-kuan and into China. Complaints about forged credentials 
of entry surfaced, but the problem was not too serious as the government 
acted only half-heartedly to prevent such abuses during the Yung-lo reign. 
During their audience with the emperor, the Jurchen envoys received gifts 
of paper money, colored satin, silk, robes, boots, and stockings based upon 
their rank and status. Since these presents were readily available and inexpen- 
sive to the court, the actual tributary relationship was not a fiscal drain on 
the Ming as long as the number of envoys was kept within reasonable bounds. 
Jurchen embassies, in turn, offered horses, which they obtained from the 
Mongols or Koreans, camels, also probably from the Mongols, and furs as tri- 
bute. They also presented more exotic goods such as gerfalcons and hawks, 
and a-chiao, a so-called glue reputed to cure paralysis, asthma, coughing, and 
a variety of other respiratory and circulatory ailments. In general, however, 
the court received supplies of at least one of the essential goods from each tri- 
bute mission, an indication that it gained from these transactions. The poten- 
tial for significant drains on Ming finances existed if the number of men on 
each Jurchen embassy increased, leading to greater demands for presents. 
Moreover, the Ming offered supplies of grain to relieve Jurchens in the 
north and east and Chinese residing in Liao-tung in times of distress, another 
potentially expensive commitment. Yet, the Yung-lo reign witnessed no glar- 
ing difficulties or expenses with these policies. 

Trade between Jurchen and Chinese merchants and officials appeared to be 
mutually advantageous. In the capital and in the border markets of K’ai- 
ytian and Kuang-ning, established in 1406, Jurchens brought horses to be 
traded for silk and cotton at a specified rate of exchange based upon the quality 
of the steeds. Court officials selected the horses they wanted, which they sent 
to the twenty-four pasture areas set up in Liao-tung, then Chinese merchants 
were permitted to trade for the rest. As long as the court was able to prevent 
its own merchants from smuggling silk and cotton to the Jurchens, it received 
the horses it needed. Ginseng was another valuable commodity that the Chi- 
nese obtained in trade with the Jurchens. This root, for which the Chinese 
made elaborate health claims, was highly prized in China and ought not to 
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be dismissed as a rare and useless luxury good. Commerce, thus, provided 
valuable goods for the Chinese. On the other hand, the Jurchens received use- 
ful, if not essential, Chinese textiles, grains, and such craft and manufactured 
products as iron vessels. In short, both sides profited from commerce. 

The death of the Yung-lo emperor started to unravel the previously stable 
and beneficial relationship developed with the Jurchens. Within a short 
time, the expansionist foreign policy associated with his reign began to be 
rescinded, and, after the 1449 débacle at T’u-mu, the court became more cau- 
tious in its dealings with foreigners. The Koreans sought to capitalize on 
the more defensive Ming policy so as to play a larger roleamong the Jurchens. 

The triangular relationship between the Yi, the Ming, and the Jurchens, 
each having different, and occasionally contradictory, interests, provoked 
conflicts in the period after the Yung-lo emperor’s death. One indication of 
the growing hostility and rivalry was the constant migrations of the Jurchens. 
Li Man-chu, who had succeeded his father Li Hsien-chung as chief of the 
Chien-chou, repeatedly sought permission from the court to move into 
China. The Yi rulers pressured him and his people by attempting to impose 
taxes and corvée. Li, whose status among his people depended in part upon 
his ability to demand and extract labor and taxes from them and in part 
upon Ming confirmation, was concerned by the Korean threat and sought 
protection from the Chinese court. Perhaps fearful of settling a unified and 
relatively sizeable group along the frontiers, the Ming rejected his request, 
compelling Li to move to an area not far removed from Korean territory. 
Raids and invasions afflicted the Jurchen—Yi relationship until Korean troops 
routed Li’s forces in 1434, causing them to move, and again in 1437, prompt- 
ing still another move. Embittered by the continued lack of support from 
the Ming, Li eventually joined with the Oyirad chief Esen in an alliance 
against the Chinese. 

The Left Chien-chou, too, were embroiled in a struggle with the Ming and 
the Yi. Their leader, Mongke Temiir, had earlier alienated the Koreans, so 
they were not displeased when a rival chief killed him and his son, in 1433. 
In fact, they established a garrison in Hoeryong to take advantage of this sud- 
den catastrophe. Now, finding themselves vulnerable without a leader, the 
Left Chien-chou sought sanctuary in China, but the Ming refused to permit 
them entry. Left to their own devices, the Left Chien-chou accepted the acces- 
sion of Méngke Temiir’s half-brother Fancha who overrode the claims of 
the dead chief’s young son, Tung-shan. Fancha led his people on several 
migrations in order to evade the attacks of their enemies, including the Kor- 
eans. Having finally eluded these enemies, Fancha faced, within a few years, 
the rivalry of his mature nephew. In 1442, the Ming court prevented full- 
scale hostilities by mediating their dispute. It recognized Tung-shan as the 
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chief of the Left Chien-chou guard while creating the position of chief of the 
Right Chien-chou guard for Fancha. Relations were temporarily smoother, 
but potential conflicts between the Ming, the Left Chien-chou, the Right 
Chien-chou, and the Koreans lay beneath the surface and would erupt with 
the rise of the Oyirad chieftain Esen. 

The links among the different Jurchen groups complicated matters for 
Ming policymakers. Méngke Temiir’s sister was married to the Chien-chou 
chief, Li Hsien-chung, and was the mother of Li Man-chu, whose daughter 
was the wife of Moéngke Temiir’s son, Tung-shan.?* Li Man-chu’s sister was 
betrothed to Fancha. These marital relationships provoked both hostility 
and alliances among the Chien-chou, Left Chien-chou, and Right Chien- 
chou guards, making it difficult for the Ming to develop policies that could 
be applied judiciously to all these groups. 

Economic relations between the Ming and the Jurchens also deteriorated 
during this time. The Jurchens sought an increase in trade and tribute, 
while the Ming now tried to curb contact. They dispatched numerous so- 
called embassies, which were basically commercial missions; in 1436, fifty 
such embassies from various Jurchen guards reached China. The number of 
envoys and their escorts on each mission increased so that a few such embas- 
sies had 3,000 to 4,000 men. These numbers led to enormous costs for the 
Ming in feeding and sheltering them. The amount and quality of tribute 
goods deteriorated, and the envoys were accused of rudeness, drunkenness, 
and even of banditry. According to the Chinese accounts, they robbed and 
injured ordinary Chinese, purchased contraband goods, abused and made 
inordinate demands on postal station attendants, and offered luxurious and 
less useful products in trade. In short, the earlier mutually beneficial economic 
relationship of tribute and trade now became burdensome for the Ming. 
The court faced sizable expenditures for the Jurchen embassies, gifts, and 
trade while receiving less valuable commodities and having its regulations 
and laws ignored. Its own merchants and officials exacerbated these difficulties 
by taking advantage of the Jurchens on occasion: 


The Chinese sources repeatedly cite examples of officials who demanded, and not 
infrequently received, bribes for permitting emissaries to enter China. They also 
charge some officials with provoking Jurchen aggression by reducing gifts to the 
“‘barbarians” or by raiding the latter’s settlements . . . The Chinese texts further 
acknowledge that some Chinese goods were defective or inferior . . . 7’ 


The economic relationship envisioned by the Yung-lo emperor apparently 
did not persist after his death. 
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Esen’s raids in 1449 fueled even more acute rifts berween the Jurchens and 
their Chinese and Korean neighbors. Several Jurchen chiefs, including Dong- 
shan and Li Man-chu, betrayed the Ming and repeatedly attacked settlements 
in Liao-tung, while the Chinese were diverted in resisting the incursions of 
the Oyirad. The court responded by repairing and constructing a new section 
of the Great Wall in Liao-tung, by suspending trade at the border markets, 
by limiting the number of Jurchens who could settle in An-lo, Tzu-tsai, and 
other sites in China, and by cooperating with the Yi rulers in devising policies 
toward the Jurchens. The Chien-chou and the Left Chien-chou countered 
with accusations of Ming and Yi treachery and with raids. By 1467, however, 
the Chinese and the Koreans gained a temporary respite from their “‘Jurchen 
troubles.” In 1466, the Ming detained, and then executed, Tung-shan, who 
had personally led an embassy to complain about Chinese gifts, and, in 
1467, a joint Sino-Korean army defeated the Chien-chou and killed Li Man- 
chu. Ch’en Yiieh, the governor of Liao-tung who had the support of the 
powerful court eunuch Wang Chih, further embittered relations by engaging 
throughout the 1470s in unprovoked attacks on previously friendly Jurchen 
groups and by demanding bribes, portrayed as gifts, from legitimate Jurchen 
embassies to the court. The Vice Minister of War, Ma Wen-sheng, who vis- 
ited Liao-tung during this time, objected to Ch’en’s actions, but Wang Chin 
and Ch’en falsely accused him of inciting the Jurchens, and the court trans- 
ferred him to another frontier region. 

Wang Chih’s fall in the early 1480s coincided with the development ofa less 
hostile court policy toward the Jurchens. Recognizing that Ch’en Yiieh, 
with protection from Wang, had often victimized the people along the north- 
eastern borders, the Ming abandoned its military ventures against the J urch- 
ens, reopened border horse markets, and permitted embassies from the 
various Jurchen guards. Court officials even tolerated evasions of the tribute 
and trade regulations so that Jurchen missions arrived more frequently, 
with larger entourages, and greater demands for gifts, and, on occasion, 
traded illegally with Chinese merchants. Yet, the result was a period of 
peace that stretched from the late fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

During this time of relative calm, the Jurchens apparently underwent dra- 
matic changes. The deaths of Tung-shan and Li Man-chu seem to have co- 
incided with a decline of the old style of leaders who inherited their 
positions through birth into the lineages that had dominated since the late 
Yiian or early Ming. Paucity of sources prevents clearer understanding of the 
changes in the internal dynamics of the Jurchens, but that they began to be 
transformed is undeniable. One significant indication was the growth in size 
of individual Jurchen groups. In the early fifteenth century, the guards often 
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consisted of several hundred inhabitants, but, a century later, Jurchen leaders 
often ruled over thousands and eventually tens of thousands. The leaders 
themselves seem often to have gained power because of their own merit rather 
than birth. Additional evidence of changes was the rise in Jurchen demands 
for agricultural implements from the Ming, confirmation of the growing 
sedentarization of China’s northeastern neighbors. Increasingly, too, the prin- 
cipal focus of the Jurchens was the Ming, with the Koreans playing a lesser 
role. 

This period of harmonious relations ended in the late sixteenth century, in 
part, due to the changes in Jurchen society. Even earlier, tensions had sur- 
faced as the Chinese, during the Chia-ching (1522-66) reign, reimposed 
restrictions on tribute and trade and enforced regulations already in place. 
The first conflict erupted only, however, in the 1570s. Wang Kao of the 
Chien-chou guard, resenting Ming limitations on commerce, raided Chinese 
settlements, causing the court to appoint Li Ch’eng-liang, a military comman- 
der of Korean descent; to pacify the “unruly barbarians.” With the help of 
Giocangga and his son Takshi, two Jurchen leaders who broke with Wang 
Kao, Li defeated and killed Wang in 1574. Within the following decade, Li 
was also called upon to suppress the forces of Wang Wu-t’ang of the Chien- 
chou and Ch’eng Yang-nu of the Hai-hsi Jurchens. But his most impressive 
and historically important achievement was his victory over Wang Kao’s 
son A-t’ai. In 1582, he defeated A-t’ai and bumed the Chien-chou leader’s 
fort to the ground. Perhaps even more significant was that the fire also took 
Giocangga’s life and that, in the confusion, Li’s forces killed Takshi. 

The significance of these accidental killings becomes clearer when Nurha- 
chi is identified as Giocangga’s grandson and Takshi’s son.2° Nurhachi, the 
grandfather of the first ruler of the Ch’ing dynasty and the first organizer of 
the Manchu people, immediately demanded compensation for the deaths of 
his father and grandfather, and Li did, indeed, provide presents for the man 
who would challenge the Ming and whose son and grandson would over- 
throw the Chinese dynasty. 

Nurhachi was not satisfied with these paltry gifts, for he was intent on 
becoming a major actor on the East Asian stage. To do so, he soon recog- 
nized, required unity among the Jurchens who had already made great strides 
by establishing agricultural communities that could sustain sizeable popula- 
tions and by developing an iron industry to provide their own farm imple- 
ments and weapons. He imposed monopolies on ginseng, furs, and pearls 
and gained control over gold and silver mines, providing him the economic 


96 For the most recent biography of Nurgachi, see Yen Ch’ung-nien, Nw-erb-ba-ch’ib chuan (Peking, 
1983). 
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resources for unifying the Jurchens, building a military force, and attracting 
Chinese to his side. These Chinese defectors were valuable because they 
offered him the administrative and financial skills needed to govern the larger 
Jurchen polity. To establish a true Jurchen government, he required the assis- 
tance of literate and administratively competent Chinese. Through marital 
alliances and conquests facilitated by his control of the wealth of Manchuria, 
he made himself master of the region by the early seventeenth century, and 
with the help of Chinese and Mongol advisers actually administered his 
domains. He was so successful that he incorporated non-Jurchen peoples 
under his banner, and the groups he now led could be labeled Manchus, 
with the Jurchens constituting a major segment. In 1616, he assumed the 
title of emperor of the Chin dynasty, a name apparently chosen to associate 
his government with that of the Jurchen dynasty that ruled North China in 
the twelfth and early thirteenth century. 

The rise of Nurhachi, in truth, belongs to the history of the Ch’ing dynasty, 
but it also once again vividly demonstrates the significance of the Inner 
Asian peoples in Chinese history. The Yiian (1279-1368), a Mongol dynasty, 
preceded the Ming, and the Ch’ing, a Manchu dynasty, succeeded it. In effect, 
Inner Asian peoples have ruled China for approximately half of the past 
seven centuries, a fact which is not often enough emphasized in the study of 
Chinese civilization and which gives added significance to the Ming’s rela- 
tions with Inner Asia. Study of the Ming’s interactions with its northern 
neighbors challenges some wildly held assumptions that China was ignorant 
about and inflexible in its dealing with foreigners. The court, its officials, 
eunuchs, and merchants also, on occasion, profited from trade and tribute 
with Inner Asia and therefore, for reasons of commerce and security, needed 
to concern themselves with their northern and western neighbors. 
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SINO-KOREAN TRIBUTARY RELATIONS 
UNDER THE MING 


THE PATTERN OF SINO-KOREAN TRIBUTARY RELATIONS 


Korea is often referred to as a model Chinese tributary state. Indeed, it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the importance of Korea’s tributary relations with 
China in the development of Korean political institutions and higher culture. 
Beginning in the seventh century, when the Korean kingdom of Silla entered 
into an alliance with the T’ang, the Koreans became skilled at adapting Chi- 
nese institutions to their own needs. Later, the kingdom of Kory6 (Chinese: 
Kao-li, AD 918-1392) continued this pattern of adaptation, watching closely 
as the Liao, Chin, and Mongol states rose in succession, and evolving forms 
of tributary relations with each in turn. Korea came under more direct imper- 
ial control with the completion of the Mongol conquest in 1270. Thereafter, 
Kory6 princes were reared in Peking and were married to Mongol princesses, 
and Mongol commanderies were established at P’yéng-yang and Ssangs6ng." 

During the decades of Yiian overlordship, as the Koryé ruling lineage 
intermarried with the Yuan imperial family, certain other Korean houses 
became powerful by marrying daughters to high Yiian officials. Over time, 
Korean ties to the Yiian became so important that the Koryo regime was ill- 
prepared to cope with the fall of the Yiian in the mid-fourteenth century. In 
many respects, the fall of Korydand the rise of the state of Chos6n in 1392 
was related to the transition from the Yiian to the Ming dynasty in China, 
and the evolving relationship between China and Korea during the Ming per- 
iod is a good example of how the tributary system served each side, both as 
a political tool and security mechanism, and as a conduit for trade and cultural 


1 For the general principles of Sino-Korean tributary relations see Hae-jong Chun (Chon Hae-jong), 
“Sino-Korean tributary relations in the Ch’ing period.” In The Chinese world order, ed. John King Fair- 
bank (Cambridge, MA, 1968), pp. 90-111. Fora survey of the development of Sino-Korean tributary 
relations, see Chén Hae-jong, Han-jung kwan’gyesa_yén' gu (Seoul, 1970), pp. 38-58, with English sum- 
mary, pp. 250-55. See also The Ch’ in and Han empires, 221 B.C-A D 220, Vol. 1, eds. Denis C. Twitchett 
and Michael Loewe, The Cambridge History of China (New York, 1986), pp. 446-51; Denis C. Twitchett, 
ed., part 1 of Swi and Tang China, 589-906, Vol. 3 of The Cambridge History of China (New York, 1979), 
PP. 143~47, et passim; The alien regimes, Vol. 6, eds. D. Twitchett and Herbert Franke, The Cambridge 
History of China (New York, 1993) pp. 100-04; 219-29; 283; 400-05; 436-373 473- 
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transmission. The Koreans, by providing tribute and gestures of submission, 
bought security and autonomy by forestalling Chinese intervention. By pay- 
ing tribute, Korean kings also purchased imperial legitimation and support. 
For the Chinese, the tribute system meant that Korea would strive to act 
like a loyal vassal state, posing no threat and supporting Chinese security 
objectives in the area. In Confucian family terms, when Korea accepted the 
role of younger brother to China, the rules of reciprocity guaranteed the 
vital interests of both sides. . 

The course of Sino-Korean tributary relations during the Ming may be 
divided into several phases. The first phase was the most difficult, as the Kor- 
eans struggled to ear the trust of the Ming government. By the end of the 
Yung-lo reign, the relationship was stable. The tribute system functioned 
relatively smoothly until the last decade of the sixteenth century, when 
Korea was invaded by Hideyoshi’s armies and had to call on the Ming for 
military assistance. The war devastated much of Korea both physically and 
spiritually, and contributed to the weakening of the Ming state as well. Dur- 
ing the twilight of the Ming dynasty, the Jurchen invaded Korea and began 
to collect tribute themselves. The Koreans continued, nonetheless, to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of the Ming dynasty long after 1644, retaining 
the Ming calendar and Ming-style institutions. It may therefore be said that 
if Korea was a model tributary, Korea during the Ming period affords a repre- 
sentative example of the Sino-Korean tributary system at work. 


MING-KOREAN RELATIONS: THE FIRST PHASE 


Kory6 and the founding of the Ming 


Korea began adjusting to the decline of the Yiian dynasty’s control in 1352, 
shortly after king Kongmin (1330-74) was enthroned. Like his predecessors, 
Kongmin had been trained in Peking to return to Korea to serve the Ytian. 
However, shortly after he ascended the throne in 1351, Mongol rule began 
to break down in China. In 1354, Korean conscript troops witnessed the 
defeat of Yiian forces at Kao-yii, and the Kory6 court became convinced 
that the Yiian regime was in crisis and was about to collapse. King Kongmin 
responded by severing some of the ties between Korea and the Mongols. 
He purged a number of Mongol favorites in his court, including relatives of 
the Korean-born Yiian empress. He decreed an end to wearing Yiian court 
costumes and hair styles, ended use of the Yiian calendar, and set out to recap- 
ture Korean territory in the northeast which the Mongols had allowed to 
fall under Jurchen control. 
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These first attempts at reform were frustrated by serious internal problems 
in Korea. Dissidents sabotaged king Kongmin’s new policies. Year after 
year, Japanese pirates (wakd) raided Korea’s coasts and drought parched the 
fields. In 1359 and 1360, rebellions in China spread into Korea: the Red Tur- 
bans invaded, seized the capital, and forced king Kongmin to expend much 
money and effort merely to recover his own realm. In 1365, with Korea 
already troubled by pressing fiscal and administrative problems, Kongmin’s 
queen died. Following this event, the king left more and more of the business 
of state to his courtiers. Factions at court quarreled incessantly. Without effec- 
tive leadership, Korea was poorly prepared to react effectively to the change 
of regimes that occurred in China in 1368. 

When the Ming dynasty was founded in 1368, king Kongmin’s first obliga- 
tion was to offer the new Ming emperor tribute. Kongmin realized that he 
must do this, but he was faced with a dilemma. Much of Manchuria remained 
under the control of Mongols who had not yet surrendered to the Ming. 
This situation left Korea’s northern border unprotected against Mongol 
incursions. To break relations with the Mongols, as the Ming emperor 
required, was to invite trouble on Korea’s northern border. This demand 
for undivided loyalty to the Ming that conflicted with the need to maintain 
friendly ties with the Mongols plagued Korea’s relations with the Ming 
until 1387, when Ming armies finally established control over Liao-tung and 
southern Manchuria. 

King Kongmin’s government first tried to maintain good relations with 
both sides, sending regular tribute to the Chinese while maintaining contact 
with the Mongol chieftain Naghachu (d. 1388) and his forces on the northern 
border. Contacts with the Mongols, however, were not always peaceful and 
armed skirmishes were common. In 1370, Kongmin went so far as to send 
an armed force into Liao-tung to stabilize the region. This campaign did dou- 
ble damage: not only did it fail to impress the Mongols, it also drew a strong 
reaction from the Ming court, which perceived it as an encroachment. In 
response, the Hung-wu emperor accused Kongmin of bad faith and increased 
his demands for tribute. 

In 1374, king Kongmin was murdered by his own eunuchs. Korea had to 
report the event to the Ming emperor and to petition for the investiture of 
Kongmin’s successor, a prince named U (1364-98). Normally, investiture of 
a new king would have been a routine matter, but the events of 1374 in 
Korea cast a shadow over the new king’s reign. Kongmin’s murder required 
an investigation and the punishment of the assassins. To make matters 
worse, it was rumored that king U was not, in fact, the son of Kongmin, 
but the son of Sin Ton (d. 1371), a Buddhist priest who had served for several 
years as Kongmin’s close advisor. To complicate matters still further, a 
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Ming envoy, en route home soon after Kongmin’s death, was also killed. The 
murders and the doubts about king U’s paternity gave the Ming court 
ample reason to withhold investiture until all the facts were known. This 
delay, however, forced king U to begin his reign crippled by the lack of Chi- 
nese support; his very presence on the throne serving as a cause of friction 
with the Ming. The Hung-wu emperor, by withholding investiture, forced 
king U to beg for Ming support, an action that served to emphasize his weak- 
ness and to aggravate the political turmoil in Korea that followed Kongmin’s 
death. 

Like Kongmin before him, king U had to deal with Mongol power on his 
northern border and had to stay on good terms both with the Mongols and 
with the Ming. The Hung-wu emperor, hearing that the Koreans were still 
dealing with Naghachu, retaliated by rejecting Korean envoys through the 
early 1380s. As a consequence, for several years Korea had no relations with 
the Ming court. 

It was not until 1385, after king U had demonstrated his ability to survive 
despite the lack of Ming support, that the Hung-wu emperor relented and 
began to accept Korean tribute once more. The settlement involved a trade: 
investiture of king U in exchange for a single payment of back tribute and 
an agreement to stay out of the forthcoming Ming confrontation with Nagha- 
chu in Manchuria. 

When Ming forces accepted the surrender of Naghachu in 1387, however, 
they went on to organize the Sino-Korean border region into garrisons 
(wei). Part of this effort involved incorporating the former Mongol K’ai- 
yiian district into the Liao-tung garrison network, thereby bringing north- 
eastern Korea under Ming control. This was a serious challenge to the Kor- 
eans, and the anti-Ming faction in king U’s court persuaded him to order a 
military expedition to block Ming expansion beyond Liao-tung. 

King U’s armed probe into Liao-tung in 1388 was a misstep, for it became 
the catalyst for the fall of Kory6 and the founding of the Chosén dynasty 
(also known as the Yi dynasty). Under the command of general Yi Séng- 
gye (1355-1405),” the army turned back when it reached the Yalu and 
marched on the capital of Kaegy6ng instead. General Yi took control of the 
government and, after ruling for four years through puppet kings, took the 
throne for himself and founded the Chosén dynasty. 

The conflict in Ming-Korean relations was clearly a contributing element 
in the change from Kory6 to Chosén in Korea. Added to such problems as 
the effects of a prolonged drought, the inability to protect the coasts from 
Japanese pirates, and the widespread dissatisfaction with the existing systems 
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of land tenure and taxation, king U’s failure to stabilize relations with China 
invited Yi Séng-gye’s coup. Moreover, general Yi won crucial support 
from reformist elements at court which opposed Kory6’s prevailing policies 
which supported Buddhist institutions, maintained landed families in posi- 
tions of influence, and continued contact with the Mongols. The reformers 
favored Confucian statecraft and desired to suppress Buddhism, reform land 
tenure and taxation, recruit officials through merit tests, and rectify Korea’s 
relationship with China through a policy of sadae (Chinese: shih ta), or Serve 
the Great. 


Ming-Korean relations in the early Chosin dynasty 


Because he was technically a usurper, Yi S6ng-gye (temple name: T’aejo, r. 
1392-98) particularly needed legitimation. For him, Ming investiture was 
no less a requirement than it had been for his predecessors. On founding the 
new dynasty in 1392, one of his first acts was to dispatch a report to the 
emperor along with a petition for imperial recognition. The Ming govern- 
ment, however, accepted the news of his accession with mixed reactions. On 
the one hand, the emperor decreed that Korea be known by its ancient name 
of Ch’ao-hsien (Korean: “Chos6n” often translated as “Land of the Morning 
Calm’) and commended the king for his proper behavior, implying accep- 
tance. On the other hand, the Ministry of Rites, in a separate communication, 
expressed displeasure at being presented a fait accompli in Korea and warned 
T’aejo not to invite trouble by acting like his predecessors. Although he 
claimed he had taken the throne only after ceaseless entreaties by his people, 
the Ming discounted his version of events. As long as the Hung-wu emperor 
lived, he always referred to the Korean king by temporary titles, emphasizing 
the revocable nature of Ming toleration. This equivocation remained a handi- 
cap throughout T’aejo’s entire reign. 

Why was the Ming government so cool toward the new regime in Korea? 
The explanation lies, in part, in the Ming perception of the circumstances sur- 
rounding T’aejo’s rise to power. Despite Korean assertions to the contrary, 
the Ming believed the new Korean king to be the son of Yi In-im (d. 1388), 
one of the notorious ministers of later Kory6. They further believed that 
T’aejo had murdered the last three Kory6 kings during his rise. Nothing 
could persuade the Chinese to change their view of events in Korea; indeed, 
it was not until 1587, with the publication of a new edition of the collected 
Statutes of the Ming dynasty, that they even acknowledged the Korean protests.’ 


3 L. Carrington Goodrich, “Korean interference with Chinese historical records,” Journal of the north 
China Branch of the Royal A siatic Society, 68 (1937), pp. 27-34- 
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Chinese security problems in the border regions of the northeast offer 
another explanation for the Ming court’s reluctance to recognize the legiti- 
macy of the Chosén dynasty. Although the Yi family’s clan seat was Chénju, 
in southwestern Korea, T’aejo’s father had spent much of his career as a bor- 
der official in the Hamgy6ng region of northeastern Korea where the Korean 
and Jurchen peoples mingled freely, sometimes in war, sometimes in trade. 
He had come of age there, learning to excel in horsemanship and the martial 
sports which the Jurchen enjoyed most, skills which contributed to his suc- 
cess as a warrior later on. After he succeeded to his father’s border command 
in 1370, he kept in touch with his Jurchen neighbors. Sometimes he recruited 
them into his forces. Some of his better subordinate commanders were in 
fact Jurchen, and at least one of his inner circle of merit subjects (Aong-sin; 
Ch. Aung-ch’en)* after 1392 was a Jurchen who had surrendered to him earlier. 
As the Ming saw it, familiarity with non-Korean border peoples raised the 
potential danger of Korean-Jurchen collaboration, something which could 
hinder the extension of Ming control over Manchuria. 

The later phases of T’aejo’s military career before he took the throne 
further encouraged the Ming to be on their guard. He had led king Kong- 
min’s probe against the Mongols in Liao-tung in 1370, and he was familiar 
with the terrain and its defenses. He had taken power in 1388 while leading 
a second campaign intended to challenge Ming expansion into the same 
area. Throughout his reign, the Ming authorities were convinced that he 
was inviting Jurchen settlers to populate the Korean-controlled borderlands, 
and that the settlers were using Korean territory as a staging area for raids 
into China. It appeared to the Ming that the Koreans were resisting the 
Ming policy of keeping the peoples of the northeast safely apart. All these 
things together constituted considerable grounds for suspicion. 

Other vexing problems arose to frustrate Korea’s attempts to normalize 
relations with the Ming. Poorly worded memorials from Korea offended 
the emperor, who was always sensitive to real or imagined slights. On two 
occasions the emperor actually sent to Korea for the writer of the offending 
memorial, intending to punish him for /se-majesté. In the first instance the 
Koreans simply stalled. In the second, in which the writer was Chong To- 
jOn (d. 1398), one of T’aejo’s closest advisors, a top-level Korean delegation 
managed to persuade the emperor that no offense had been intended. But 
when a third case occurred in 1397-98, the emperor’s patience apparently 
was exhausted. He closed the border and threatened another complete break 


4 Theterm “merit subjects” for £ong-sin, is used in Korean history as in China. In the case of the Chosén 
dynasty, several Aong-sin rosters were created to reward loyal supporters of T’aejo (1392-98), Chong- 
jong (1398-1400), and T’aejo (1400-18). The rewards were grants of lands and slaves, and, in most 
cases, appointments to high office. 
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in relations with Korea. This precipitated a crisis at the Korean court, during 
which there was renewed talk of attacking Liao-tung as a show of Korean 
determination not to be bullied. This era of conflict in Ming-Korean relations 
ended abruptly in 1398 with T’aejo’s abdication in Korea and the death of 
the Hung-wu emperor in Nanking. 

T’aejo’s abdication in 1398 was followed by a succession struggle among 
his sons. Prince Pang-gwa (1357-1419; temple name: Chongjong) reigned 
until 1400, when he was overthrown by his brother Pang-w6n? (1367-1422; 
temple name: T’aejong) who reigned until 1418. The princes’ wars in Korea 
coincided with the short reign of Chu Yiin-wen, the Chien-wen emperor, in 
China, during which the heirs of the Hung-wu emperor fought over the 
Ming succession. 

During the years immediately following the death of the first Ming 
emperor, Ming-Korean relations began anew. Each side had uses for the 
other, and the contenders for the Ming succession both cultivated Korean 
cooperation. In Nanking, the Chien-wen emperor needed Korean tribute 
horses for defense against his uncle, Chu Ti, Prince of Yen, who later became 
the Yung-lo emperor and who, at that time, was seeking to overthrow him. 
The Prince of Yen, who held the northeast, needed to secure the Korean bor- 
der so he could safely advance to the south against his nephew. Thus, conten- 
ders for the Chinese throne were more willing than the Hung-wu emperor 
had been to restore normal relations with Korea. The Chien-wen emperor 
invested both King Chongjong and his brother King T’aejong with little 
hesitation. 

The value of Korean tribute as a factor in the Chinese succession struggle is 
suggested by a Chinese request in the summer of 1401 for 10,000 horses. By 
then, warfare between the Chien-wen emperor and the Prince of Yen had 
spread down toward the Yangtze River, and the imperial forces found it 
ever more difficult to contend with the Prince of Yen’s cavalry. This situation 
made the investiture of the Korean monarch necessary in order to obtain 
horses through tribute trade. Korean relations with the Ming court until the 
middle of 1402 consisted mainly of the delivery of these animals in exchange 
for large amounts of Chinese silk and cotton cloth.° 

The Yung-lo emperor continued the friendly tone of relations with Korea 
when he began his reign in 1403. King T’aejong offered tribute immediately 
upon hearing of his accession, and the Yung-lo emperor reciprocated by 
investing him as king without delay. Typical of the new Ming attitude toward 
Korea was the emperor’s repatriation of a number of Koreans taken captive 


5 DMB, pp. 1594-98. 
6 Suematsu Yasukazu, Raimatsu senshéni okeru tai Min kankei (Keij6 [Seoul], 1941), p. 140. 
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before 1398 and the gift of Chinese medicines to treat the new king’s aging 
father in retirement.’ 

The contrast between Ming attitudes toward Korea before and after 1398 
expresses some general characteristics of Ming foreign policy during this per- 
iod. Because the Hung-wu emperor was concerned with consolidating and 
expanding Ming control in border areas, he followed an aggressive policy of 
intimidating the Koreans into acting in accordance with Ming interests. His 
successor, the Chien-wen emperor, was preoccupied with his own survival. 
He needed Korea’s help and had to accept the Koreans’ assurances of loyalty 
and support at face value. The Yung-lo emperor’s attitude combined these 
two attitudes: although he had the power to intimidate Korea, he also knew 
that it enhanced his position to be seen as the recipient of tribute from foreign 
rulers. 

This early phase of Ming-Korean relations demonstrates another aspect of 
the tributary system. Although the Chinese government depended on allies 
and tributaries to honor their agreements, it especially did so when a new 
dynasty was consolidating its power in China. Between 1370 and 1395, 
Korea was obliged at times to forego keeping its commitments to the Ming 
because conditions in Korea and along the border were so unsettled. It was 
not until after 1395 that there was sufficient stability in the Korean court to 
guarantee that agreements with the Ming would be kept. The Ming govern- 
ment recognized this stability when King T’aejong came to power at the 
beginning of the Yung-lo reign, and it opened the way to a new and happier 
period in Ming-Korean relations. 

These events of the late fourteenth century demonstrated Korea’s interest 
in the tributary system. The aims of Korea were security and autonomy. 
These were usually purchased by tributary relations with China, but their 
achievement sometimes required concurrent relations with the Mongols or 
the Jurchen, despite Chinese disapproval. The Koreans also resisted Ming 
demands in other ways, as, for example, when they refused to send the coun- 
cillor Chéng To-j6n to China to answer for his allegedly disrespectful memor- 
ial. Although security was important, at times, the Koreans appear to have 
prized their autonomy even more. 


TRIBUTE MISSIONS 


Korean embassies to China 


Korean tribute missions to China during the Ming period comprised three 
congratulatory embassies each year, one sent at the beginning of the lunar 
7 MS, 320, p. 8284. 
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year and one each sent on the birthdays of the emperor and of the heir appar- 
ent. Later, it was common to dispatch an embassy on the occasion of the win- 
ter solstice. There were many other special embassies as well: to offer thanks 
(chinha), condolences (chinivi), incense (chinhyang) obituary notices (obu), and 
embassies to present horses (amma), or special memorials (chumun). In addi- 
tion, particularly in the early Ming period, when so many problems upset 
the routine of Sino-Korean relations, special embassies were dispatched to 
present petitions during the various negotiations between the Ming and Kor- 
ean courts. The frequency of these embassies sometimes provoked protests 
from the Ministry of Rites, which bore the enormous cost of hosting foreign 
envoys in China. During the Hung-wu era, the excessive number of unsched- 
uled Korean tribute missions became a sore point; yet the Koreans persisted 
in sending them, mainly because of the symbolic value of the tribute trade. 

Between 1392 and 1450, the Chos6n court dispatched 391 envoys to China: 
on average, about seven each year. Not all went to Peking; some went only 
to Liao-yang to conduct business relating to border affairs. The number of 
embassies sent each year reflected the state of Ming-Korean relations: the 
number diminished over time as conflicts became more rare. From an average 
of eight each year around 1400, the number dropped to an average of 3.7 
per year in the reign of king Séngjong (1457-94; r. 1469-94) The number 
rose again during the political crisis in Korea surrounding the removal of 
King Yosan (1476-1506; r. 1494-1506) in 1506, while the new king, Chung- 
jong (1488-1544; r. 1506-44), sought investiture. Normally, however, the 
number of embassies required to maintain good relations did not exceed 
three or four each year. 

Korean tribute missions typically consisted of about forty people. The 
entourage normally included an envoy with ministerial rank, a vice-envoy, 
secretary, translator, physician, scribe-calligrapher, brush keeper, groom, 
valets, porters, and slaves. The size of the retinue reflected the leader’s rank: 
the entourage of a prince en route to Peking naturally would be larger than 
that of a horse tribute escort bound for Liao-yang. 

A standard list of Korean tribute items was published in the Collected statutes 
of the Ming. Tribute articles provided to the Ming included gold, silver, 
woven mats of various kinds, leopard skins, sea otter skins, white silk, differ- 
ent types of dyed linen cloth, hemp cloth, mother-of-pearl inlaid comb 
boxes, white paper, brushes, and ginseng. Fifty stud horses were supposed 
to be sent every three years as well.” Not mentioned were the periodic special 
requisitions for cattle, additional numbers of horses, cotton cloth, materials 
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for making weapons, tea, pepper, grain, and, most objectionable of all, peo- 
ple — slaves, young girls, and eunuchs. The official list named mainly Korean 
goods whose quality excelled what was to be found in China, and it under- 
scores the commercial element of tributary relations. Korean ginseng and 
paper commanded particularly high prices in the markets of Peking. 

Indeed, the opportunities for profit afforded by travel to and from China 
accounted at least in part for the Koreans’ enthusiasm for more frequent 
embassies.? This enthusiasm was born of the fact that the Chosén govern- 
ment, assuming its envoys would carry things to barter privately with mer- 
chants while en route and in Peking, paid them relatively little from state 
funds. Because this Korean trade on the side involved unauthorized contact 
with border people ~ mainly with the Jurchen tribes — it was a constant irri- 
tant to Ming officials who wanted to keep the Koreans and the Jurchen 
apart. In Peking, the envoys were supposed to deal only with the Ministry 
of Rites, which hosted the Koreans and handled their tribute goods and the 
gifts which were sent back to the king of Korea. Yet, as soon as the envoys 
arrived in the capital, Chinese brokers descended upon them to buy up their 
extra ginseng, furs, paper, brushes, and the like, while the Koreans, in turn, 
set about buying their own supplies. 

Although private trade was important, if frowned upon, what the Koreans 
prized most about the tribute trade were the return gifts which the Chinese 
emperor sent to the king of Korea. Indeed, this channel of trade was a princi- 
pal conduit for Chinese influence in Korean culture. Return gifts included 
items useful in court ceremonials: dragon robes and jeweled belts, for exam- 
ple.*° Musical instruments were frequently on the gift list and costumes for 
the royal family, ornaments, silks, jade, and drugs were likewise common. 

Chinese books were probably the item that had the widest influence in 
Korea. Korean embassies always brought back editions of the Chinese classics 
with commentaries, as well as treatises, histories, and other literature of all 
kinds — all of which could be reprinted and disseminated in Korea. Books 
were also the means by which new institutions were transmitted from China 
to Korea during the early Ming period. The early Ming law code, for example, 
served as the model for the Chos6n dynasty code first promulgated in 1394, 
and for the basic penal statutes as well.'* Although the Koreans regularly 
adapted Chinese ideas and institutions to their own environment, the tribute 


9 Gari K. Ledyard, “Korean travelers in China over four hundred years, 1488-1887,” Occasional papers 
on Korea, 2 (March, 1974), p. 4. 
10 OSuk-kwon, Kosa chwaryo (1613 ed. Kyujanggak series No. 7; photographic rpt. Keijd [Seoul], 1941), 
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trade was of unparalleled importance as a channel for cultural influence as well 
as commerce. 

Korean envoys usually followed one of two routes to China. By land, they 
went from Seoul to P’yéng-yang and Uiju, crossed the Yalu River, proceeded 
to Shen-yang via Feng-huang, and then to Peking through Shan-hai Pass. 
The entire trip took about thirty days. The sea route was longer: 5,600 / 
including land portions, taking Korea delegations from Seoul past P’yéng- 
yang to Sdnch’6n, thence to the seaside town of Ch’dlsan and the offshore 
island of Kado. There travelers embarked for the often dangerous Yellow 
Sea crossing to Teng-chou in Shantung, whence they proceeded overland to 
Peking. In Peking the Koreans were hosted by the Korean Relating Institute 
(Tang wen kuan) and were schooled in ceremonial etiquette by the Ministry 
of Rites. The Hall of the Jade River (_y# ho Ruan) in the southeastern part of 
the city was typical of the accommodations provided for them. 

Interpreters furnished by both sides helped the Koreans communicate, for, 
although the envoys often were skilled at writing, in classical Chinese, their 
spoken Chinese was not as good. To rectify this the Koreans established 
their own Bureau of Translation (Saydgwon) to train translators and interpret 
foreign documents. Most Korean tribute delegations drew personnel from 
this bureau; but because interpreting was regarded as a technical specialty, lan- 
guage experts, however essential, were always relegated to an inferior status. 
Thus, candidates for the Bureau of Translation typically came from members 
of the nonaristocratic chungin (middle people) class of specialists who lacked 
the social standing of the envoys themselves, who belonged to the_yangban 
or scholar-gentry class. 


Ming embassies to Korea 


When Ming ambassadors went to Korea they used the same routes the Kor- 
eans did in reverse, althoughthey usually traveled by land. When they reached 
Liao-tung, they sent a messenger ahead to Uiju to alert the magistrate 
( puyun) there. He, in tur, relayed word to the governor of P’yéngan pro- 
vince, who sent a messenger on to Seoul. The Korean court, therefore, was 
aware in advance of any approaching Ming delegation, but it rarely knew 
the nature of the delegation’s business until the party arrived near Seoul at 
the Mohwagwan, a special hostelry on the hill above what is now Independence 
Gate. Once in the capital itself, the Ming envoys were royally entertained at 
the T’aep’yonggwan, a comfortable residence maintained for them just inside 
the south gate of the city. 

Ming embassies had various purposes: to inquire and investigate; to 
announce the imperial succession or the naming of an heir apparent; or simply 
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to convey edicts and rescripts or instructions and requisitions from the Minis- 
try of Rites. The most ceremonial of the embassies came to confer a patent 
of investiture on newly enthroned Korean kings. 

Ming representatives journeyed to Korea relatively infrequently for most 
of the business of Ming-Korean relations was better conducted through the 
regular Korean missions to Peking. Between 1392 and 1450 there were 
ninety-five Ming embassies to Korea, fifty of which took place between 
1400 and 1418, the part of the Yung-lo reign during which Sino-Korean rela- 
tions were stabilized. Between 1460 and 1506 there were twenty-six Ming 
embassies: between 1506 and 1567 there were only ten. During king Sénjo’s 
forty-one-year reign (1567-1607), thirty-five Ming embassies were dis- 
patched to the Korean court owing to the need to coordinate Ming and Kor- 
ean defenses against Hideyoshi’s invading armies in the 1590s. The total 
number of embassies for the period from 1392 to 1644 was 186, an average 
of less than one per year.’* 

Hsieh Ssu (d. 1380+),"? the first Ming envoy to Korea, arrived in 1369 with 
the Hung-wu emperor’s edict announcing the founding of the Ming and 
requesting Korea’s submission in return. Hsieh returned in 1370 to present 
king Kongmin with the all-important symbols of legitimacy — the emperor’s 
writ appointing him king and a golden seal — together with copies of the clas- 
sics, the Ming calendar, ritual objects including musical instruments, and 
forty bolts of fine cloth.'* 

The cordiality of Hsieh Ssu’s visits to Korea was not typical of some sub- 
sequent Ming embassies. Ming envoys were often eunuchs, sometimes 
Korean-bom eunuchs who had been part of the fourteenth-century traffic 
in human beings. Their deportment in Korea caused problems. They were 
sometimes overbearing and offensive and they stayed longer than regular Chi- 
nese ambassadors, incurring higher costs for entertainment. The visit of the 
Korean-born Ming eunuch, Sin Kwi-saeng (Chinese: Shen Kuei-sheng), in 
1398 is a case in point: Sin repeatedly insulted his Korean hosts, alternately 
demanding and refusing hospitality, refusing to speak Korean, and humiliat- 

"ing senior officials. At one point, he even got drunk and brandished a knife 
at a dinner in the presence of the king.'’ Native Chinese eunuchs were not 
much better as ambassadors. The Ming eunuch Huang Yen,"® for example, 


12 Yi Hy6n-jong, “Tae-Mydng kwan’gye,” Han’guksa, 9 (Seoul, 1973), p. 324- 
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who visited Korea six times between 1403 and 1411, came to be thoroughly 
disliked for his overbearing manner and the way he raided temples for Bud- 
dhist artifacts in the name of the emperor. Huang Yen was also notorious as 
a collector of young girls for the imperial harem. Such incidents, added to 
the considerable cost of hosting Ming delegations, heightened the sense of 
dread with which the Koreans contemplated approaching Ming missions. 

Among the most detailed accounts of Ming embassies to Korea was that of 
Tung Ytieh (cs. 1469), chancellor of the Hanlin Academy, who went to 
Korea in 1488 to announce the accession of the Hung-chih emperor to the 
Ming throne. Tung Yiieh recorded his observations of Korea during the 
reign of king Séngjong (1469-94) in a prose poem on Korea (Ch’ao-hsien fu), 
a diary of his embassy (Shzh tung jth /u), and a private miscellany on his trip to 
Korea (Ch’ao-hsien tsa chih).'’ Tung Yiieh seems to have been charmed by his 
Korean hosts, and his writings convey a positive impression of the people 
and their officials during the reign of king Séngjong, which was a particularly 
placid period in Ming-Korean relations. Tung Yiieh’s writings serve to 
show that in the absence of suspicion, when each side wanted only to maintain 
the basic suzerain relationship, Sino-Korean relations could be cordial. 
Nevertheless, the relationship was fundamentally unequal, involving an ele- 
ment of Chinese overlordship which was felt acutely when Ming envoys 
came to the Chos6n capital. This was another reason why the Koreans pre- 
ferred to do most of their business with China in Peking. 


THE MING-KOREAN-JURCHEN TRIANGLE 


Korean contact with the Jurchen tribes 


The Jurchen peoples of Manchuria influenced Ming-Korean relations long 
after the stabilization of relations in 1403. Both Korea and Ming China 
wanted to control the Jurchen for reasons of security; problems arose when 
Korea competed with Ming China to influence the Jurchen through political 
symbols and tributary trade. In the 1390s, Jurchen leaders acknowledged 
Korea’s overlordship by sending tribute missions to the Korean court. How- 
ever, during the Yung-lo reign, the emperor set out to bring the Jurchen 
firmly under the Ming court’s control. 

The Koreans’ interest in Liao-tung and southern Manchuria (the regions 
inhabited by the Chien-chou Jurchen) stemmed from the fact that many of 
their ancestors had lived there until the tenth century. During the Koryé per- 


17 DMB, p. 259. See excerpts of Tung Yiieh’s diary translated in James Scarth Gale, “Hanyang,” Trans- 
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iod, however, Korea lost control of land adjacent to the Yalu and Tumen tiv- 
ers. The Liao, Chin, and Yiian all actually incorporated parts of northern 
Korea directly into their empires. Steady migration, stimulated by border 
warfare and encouraged by access to agricultural land, had shifted the popula- 
tion center of the Korean people toward the southern reaches of the penin- 
sula. After 1350, when king Kongmin set out to assert Korean autonomy 
from Yiian rule, the recovery of lost territory emerged as an explicit goal, 
and Korea began to pressure the Mongolian and Jurchen tribes in these 
lands. The last decades of the Kory6 period saw a policy of northward expan- 
sion, sometimes by fighting, sometimes by diplomatic means, and sometimes 
through variations on the theme of tributary trade. Naghachu’s surrender to 
the Ming in 1387 created a vacuum which the Koreans were eager to fill, 
but it also opened the way for a Ming thrust through Liao-tung as far as the 
Yalu River. This created a potentially dangerous triangle of competing inter- 
ests in the frontier area involving Ming China, Korea, and the Jurchen tribes. 

Korea had reason to worry about the growth of Ming power along the 
Yalu River. By 1390, Korea had invested thirty years of effort in recovering 
lost borderlands, yet northern Korea remained sparsely settled, poorly culti- 
vated, and difficult to defend. Northeastern Korea is mountainous and 
lacks farmland; north central Korea suffers cruel winters. Because periodic 
attempts to resettle Koreans in these areas had failed, the Chosén govern- 
ment allowed Manchurian peoples to live there if they would submit to 
Korean jurisdiction. In the late 1390s, Korea divided northern Korea into 
districts to be governed by officials of the central government. Thus, the 
Chos6n court became involved in wooing and controlling the Chien-chou 
Jurchen population. 

The Hung-wu emperor was always on guard against collusion between the 
Koreans and the Jurchen and tried to keep the two sides apart. Korean tribute 
missions were instructed to travel by sea whenever possible to avoid contact 
with their Jurchen neighbors. When it was necessary to use the land route, 
he ordered them not to trade or talk with the natives as they passed between 
the Yalu River and the Chinese frontier. He also tried to stop Jurchen migra- 
tions into Korea. In the 1380s, he told the Koreans to establish a definite 
boundary, withdraw to the south of it, and expel non-Korean refugees living 
on the Korean side. Kory6 failed to satisfy him on this point, and so, in 
1388, apparently intending to define the northern boundary of Korea himself, 
he announced his claim to the entire K’ai-yiian region as far as Hamgy6éng 
province. The Koreans saw that many years of effort to recover northern bor- 
derlands were about to be lost by this imperial command. Their decision to 
challenge Ming China for control of Liao-tung led directly to General Yi 
S6ng-gye’s march to the Yalu River, his subsequent coup, and his founding 
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of the Chos6n dynasty. The struggle to control the border region, therefore, 
played a critical part in the change from Kory6 to Chos6n. 


Ming policy toward the Jurchen 


Ming policy toward the Jurchen was intended to help extend Chinese power 
into the northeast and to maintain peace and security. The Chinese wanted 
to have a monopoly on Jurchen trade through the tribute system. They 
wanted to reduce or eliminate contact between the Jurchen and their neigh- 
bors, whether Mongols or Koreans, in order to prevent the formation of hos- 
tile alliances. To this end, the Ming court organized the Jurchen into 
garrisons (we/) under a Chinese chain of command in the ancient “loose 
rein” tradition of administration, rewarding Jurchen leaders with gifts, titles, 
and similar perquisites. The aim of this policy was to bring the Jurchen peo- 
ples under Ming control as tributaries, in effect, extending Ming power into 
Manchuria through them. 

During the early fifteenth century, in part owing to the preoccupation with 
the succession crisis, Manchuria remained beyond Chinese control. Mengge- 
timur (d. 1433),"* chief of the Odoli subtribe of the Chien-chou Jurchen, 
had in fact moved into Korea south of the Tumen River. Because he offered 
tribute to the Chos6n court and had encamped at Hoeryéng (Chinese: Hui- 
ning), the Koreans regarded him as their vassal. Menggetimur, therefore, 
was a prime target when the Ming began wooing the Jurchen into the Chinese 
fold. In 1405 Menggetimur, along with A-ha-ch’u, his neighbor, who had 
been invested by the Ming in 1403 as chief of the main Chien-chou garrison, 
began to receive a procession of Chinese officials bearing gifts and proposals 
for a Ming-Jurchen alliance. 


The effect of Ming contacts with the Jurchen 


In 1404 the Koreans had given Menggetimur the title of Myriarch of Odoli; in 
1405 the first Chinese envoys to visit him called him “Commander of the 
Odoli garrison,” an indication of their assumption that he would be willing, 
like A-ha-ch’u, to become part of the Chinese defense network. At first Meng- 
getimur resisted being taken for granted by the Chinese and professed to be 
committed to Korea. Meanwhile, the Koreans countered with efforts of 
their own to keep him in their orbit. They sent him delegations bearing 
gifts, praise, and instructions on how best to handle the Chinese. They cam- 
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paigned in the northeast among other Jurchen chiefs as well, encouraging 
them not to yield to Ming pressure. 

In 1405 the Chosén government went so far as to appeal directly to the 
Yung-lo emperor to leave Menggetimur alone. Arguing against a plan to 
invite him to pay his respects to the Ming court, the Koreans asserted that 
the Jurchen chief should be regarded as a Korean subject because he lived 
on Korean territory. Moreover, they argued, he could ill afford to leave his 
tribe for fear of being overthrown by rivals. Nevertheless, Menggetimur 
eventually made the trip and accepted a Ming appointment as regional com- 
missioner. He had little choice. Ming support had greatly enhanced the 
power of his rival A-ha-ch’u. To continue to resist the Ming would have 
been to invite trouble. Under the circumstances, Korea’s bid for his loyalty 
was doomed to run a poor second.’? 

The Ming government sent Korea assurances that Menggetimur’s submis- 
sion would not compromise Korean territory since it was an act of personal 
fealty rather than a cession of land. However, the example of Menggetimur’s 
defection was quickly followed by other Jurchen chieftains who went to 
Nanking to obtain their share of gifts and titles. Early in 1406, it was clear 
that Korea had lost this contest. Competition with the Ming was beyond 
the means of the Chos6n court. If the Koreans had envisioned using a tribute 
system of their own to array the Jurchen along the border as a buffer against 
the Ming, they found themselves outmaneuvered and obliged to shift their 
strategy toward a more conventional military defense.*° 

Korea did not sever relations with the Jurchen after this defeat, but such 
special facilities for them as the market at KyéngwoOn in the far northeast, 
where Jurchen tribespeople had been permitted to trade for Korean salt, 
iron, oxen, and horses, were no longer provided. Closing the market simply 
led to another problem, however, for the Jurchen took to stealing what was 
no longer available for purchase. Moreover, in 1406 the Ming established a 
competing market for horse trading with the Jurchen south of K’ai-ytian.*" 
Having accomplished nothing by closing off trade, within a year, the Koreans 
reopened Kyéngwon and a second market at Kyongs6éng, to the south.** 

Between 1406 and 1410, Korean relations with the Jurchen quickly degen- 
erated into a pattern of raids and reprisals. The attempt to win peace on the 
border by reopening the markets had little effect and the cost of trying to con- 
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trol the region rose dramatically. The death of a Korean commander in a bat- 
tle with the Jurchen prompted king T’aejong to abandon the far northeast 
altogether in 1410, for as outposts Kyongsong and Ky6ngwon were simply 
indefensible. 

Menggetimur, meanwhile, grew tired of taking the brunt of Korean repri- 
sals. In 1411 he moved his Odoli tribe westward to Feng-chou, next to the 
Ming Chien-chou garrison, which was then under the control of Li Hsien- 
chung, the son of his rival A-ha-ch’u. There the Ming appointed him chief 
of a separate but equal garrison, the left Chien-chou garrison. This position 
also failed to satisfy him. For a decade he chafed at playing second fiddle to 
the main Chien-chou guard; then in 1423 he decamped once more to Hoer- 
yong on the Tumen River. Thereafter, until his death in 1433, Menggetimur 
professed to serve both Korea and the Ming. His descendants continued to 
rule the left Chien-chou garrison, uniting periodically with the main Jurchen 
tribes. The Manchus eventually arose from this tribal sub-group of the 
Jurchen: Nurhaci himself claimed descent from Menggetimur. 

The Koreans responded to all this instability on the border by retreating, 
recouping, carrying on correct relations with both the Ming and the Jurchen, 
and planning for an eventual reconquest of the northeast. Their maps contin- 
ued to show the administrative units of Korea up to the Yalu and Tumen riv- 
ers. In 1434, under king Sejong, the restoration campaign began anew, 
taking advantage of a war between the Odoli and the Wutiha tribes of the 
Jurchen. The success of Korean armies in expelling the Jurchen from north- 
central Korea was followed immediately by a forced resettlement to establish 
a meaningful Korean presence there for the first time, with each southern pro- 
vince providing a quota of new settlers. During the decade of the restoration 
campaign, Korean armies attacked across the Yalu and Tumen rivers on 
numerous occasions. By the end of king Sejong’s reign in 1450, Korea had 
established its own chain of commanderies along the Tumen River into the 
Ch’ang-pai mountain uplands and had effective control of what was later to 
become Hamgy6ng province. A corresponding series of civil administrative 
units was established along the middle reaches of the Yalu River, consolidat- 
ing Korean control over territory which was to remain in Korean hands 
until modern times. 

The Chos6n dynasty’s aggressive policy toward the Jurchen had its Ming 
counterpart. The Jurchen began causing trouble for the Chinese in 1433, 
when A-ha-ch’u’s grandson, Li Man-chu (d. 1476), then commander of the 
main Chien-chou garrison, began armed raids on neighboring territories to 
protest restrictions imposed on him by the Chinese and Koreans. Though 
Li Man-chu was technically a Ming official, he was not particularly loyal and 
he often raided villages in Liao-tung. As the Ming court’s control of the 
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northeast slowly broke down in the 1440s, Li Man-chu and other Jurchen 
leaders joined informally with the Mongolian Uriyangkha tribes in their in- 
vasions of Liao-tung. Jurchen recruits also joined Esen (d. 1455), the Oirat 
chief, in raids which seriously eroded Liao-tung’s defenses and contributed 
to the Ming weakness that was demonstrated in the T’u-mu débacle of 
1449.°? Chinese attempts to punish the Jurchen by cutting off trade had 
much the same result as earlier, similar moves by Korea: the Jurchen simply 
raided more often. 

By 1450, the Jurchen were convinced that Korea had joined forces with the 
Ming to crush them, and they began fighting on Korean soil. This border 
warfare culminated in 1466-67, following rumors of a proposed Chien-chou 
invasion of Korea. A combined force of 50,000 Ming troops and 10,000 Kor- 
eans joined in a major campaign against the Jurchen. In an attack on the prin- 
cipal Chien-chou tribes, Li Man-chu and his son Ku-na-ha were killed. In 
China, Tung-shan, Menggetimut’s son, was assassinated. These events elimi- 
nated some of the Jurchen tribes’ most competent leaders and interrupted 
the fighting for a time. During this period, the Jurchen reestablished tributary 
relations with the Ming court. 

But warfare on the Ming-Jurchen-Korean border did not cease altogether. 
Barely a decade after the joint Sino-Korean campaign, the Ming asked the 
Chos6n court to send troops across the Yalu River to strike at the Chien- 
chou tribes’ encampments. Again, the action had no lasting effect, for raids 
and skirmishes on the Korean border had, by this time, become a way of 
life. During the latter half of the sixteenth century, when Ming-Jurchen rela- 
tions had again degenerated into quarrels over trade and tribute, the violence 
on the Korean border resumed. When Hideyoshi invaded Korea in 1592, 
the best Korean commanders the Chos6n court could find were generals 
who had learned their tactics during the endemic wars against the Jurchen 
in the northeast. 


OTHER ISSUES IN MING-KOREAN RELATIONS 


The granting of investiture 


Several other issues affected Ming-Korean relations during the Ming period. 
Foremost among these was the problem of investiture. The Hung-wu emper- 
or’s reluctance to invest Korean kings caused friction in the early years of 
the dynasty, but it was rarely a problem after the Yung-lo reign. Nonetheless, 
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because investiture was a sign that the emperor recognized a new ruler’s legiti- 
macy, the Ming court was concerned with the way Korean kings came to 
power. The Official history of the Ming records that the Chinese withheld inves- 
titure twice, when King Sejo (1417-68; r. 1455-68) usurped the throne in 
1455 and when King Chungjong overthrew King Yonsan in 1506. Sejo 
deposed his nephew Tanjong (1441-57; r. 1452-55), a boy who had been 
duly invested by the Ming emperor as heir apparent and then as king. The 
matter was solved when the Ming emperor accepted Sejo’s claim that Tanjong 
had been too young and sickly to continue as an effective ruler. The fact that 
the Chinese needed Korean cooperation in their ongoing wars with the 
Jurchen may account for their willingness to tolerate such irregularities. 

The second case, Chungjong’s coup of 1506, took longer to resolve. 
Chungjong was put into power by a group of officials who had grievances 
against his predecessor and half-brother King Yonsan. The coup itself was 
nearly bloodless, but the entire event was surrounded by purges which gave 
it a violent cast. The Ming government granted Chungjong a temporary 
title pending an investigation, but stopped short of actual investiture. Numer- 
ous appeals flowed from Korea to the Ministry of Rites in Peking, (including 
one from the queen mother sanctioning the succession) before the Ming 
court finally relented, having procrastinated over a year.** Both cases show 
how highly the Chosdn dynasty kings prized Chinese investiture and how 
aware the Chinese were of the leverage they possessed through the granting 
or withholding of it. 


Items on the tribute list 


It became clear after several years of tribute trade that the levy of gold tribute, 
and, to a lesser extent, of silver tribute, was more than the Koreans could sup- 
ply. Korea produced little gold and silver domestically, but the tribute levy 
often ran to hundreds of ounces each year. In 1383, when the Ming ordered 
the Koreans to submit 500 chin of gold and 50,000 ounces of silver, the 
Kory6 court successfully negotiated to have horses substituted for part of 
the silver levy, but such substitutions were the exception. In 1409 king T’ae- 
jong asked the Ming court to allow regular substitutions.*’ It is said that the 
emperor’s refusal forced T’aejong to resort to intensive searches of Korean 
homes in order to raise the required amount of precious metals.*° King 
Sejong repeated the appeal when he took the throne in 1418, again without 
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success. A third proposal to substitute valuable Korean paper for precious 
metals likewise failed. By 1425, the Koreans were melting down Buddhist 
temple objects to obtain the needed gold and envoys had to buy gold from 
Chinese merchants when they got to Peking. There were even plans to buy 
itin Japan.”” 

Finally, in 1429, the tribute list underwent a thorough revision. Gold and 
silver were eliminated as tribute items, while larger quantities of ginseng, 
linen, woven mats, and hemp cloth were deemed acceptable by certain recipi- 
ents on certain occasions. At New Year’s the Koreans were ordered to offer 
tribute to the emperor, empress dowager, empress, and heir apparent. On 
the emperor’s birthday they were to bring tribute for all but the heir apparent. 
The third embassy, in the autumn, was to present tribute only to the 
emperor.”** 


Human tribute 


Without doubt, the most demoralizing problem in Ming-Korean relations 
was the continuation of the traffic in human beings — human tribute — 
which was started under the Yiian dynasty. On an irregular basis, the imperial 
court would requisition children for the palace: girls for the harem and boys 
to be eunuchs. The number of persons requisitioned at any one time was 
usually small, but the trade itself is what mattered, and the Korean records 
bear witness to the bitterness with which the Koreans looked upon it. No 
other aspect of the tributary relationship so clearly demonstrated the abject- 
ness of the Koreans’ submission to the Chinese emperor or the contempt in 
which the Chinese held their loyal neighbors. 

Some of the young men who were taken to China as human tribute did well 
there. As eunuchs, for example, they sometimes had responsibilities which 
took them back to their homeland. This was not necessarily a pleasant 
thing. Korean-bom Ming eunuchs were notoriously rude to their hosts in 
Korea; their relatives, shamed by the stigma surrounding eunuchs, did not 
receive them well either. The eunuchs could not offer their families much, 
for while a Korean official serving in the Chinese bureaucracy might have 
found positions for his relatives, eunuchs were not usually in a position to dis- 
pense honorable appointments. 

Young women fared better if they were chosen for the imperial harem 
because their natal families acquired prestige in Korea and their male relatives 
enjoyed privileged positions. In China some of them became important at 
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consorts. For example, Toghén Temiir (13 20-70) the last Yiian emperor, had 
a Korean concubine, lady Ki (Chinese: Ch’i), who earned the rank of second 
empress by bearing him an heir. The Hung-wu emperor’s Korean concubine, 
lady Han, bore him at least one daughter, and there has long been speculation 
that the Yung-lo emperor himself was the son of another Korean concubine, 
lady Kung.*? The occasional prominence of Korean women as imperial con- 
sorts naturally was a positive element in Sino-Korean relations. On the 
whole, however, most Koreans were outraged by the idea of human tribute 
and considered it a violation of basic Confucian principles, the more so 
because the women involved were selected from families with respectable 
lineages. 

Requisitions for Korean women as tribute items were most frequent in the 
period from 1408 to 1433.°° Until 1424 the requisitions were for young girls 
exclusively, primarily as candidates for the imperial harem. Selection of the 
women was an elaborate process. In 1408, for example, the Ming court sent 
the eunuch Huang Yen to Seoul to organize a countrywide search for suitable 
candidates between the ages of thirteen and fifteen. More than 200 girls 
were brought to the Kyéngbok Palace for a first round of inspection. Of 
these, Huang Yen chose forty-four for a second round. In the final round he 
chose five, all daughters of the low-to-middle-grade officials. In a special 
palace ceremony they were given Chinese costumes and court titles. Their 
male relatives were also given titles. The veritable records of the Chosdén 
dynasty, recording the proceedings in detail, recount that when Huang Yen 
set off for China with the girls, their brothers were allowed to accompany 
them as escorts. Lamentations were composed and the sound of their families’ 
wailing filled the streets of the city.** Most of these women never saw Korea 
again, and some were even reported to have committed suicide when the 
Yung-lo emperor died, to follow him into the next life.*” 

After 1424, the Chinese diversified their demands for women to include 
entertainers, cooks, and servants. In 1426, eleven women were sent to China 
with Yun Pong, a Korean eunuch who frequently served as a Ming envoy 
to Korea; Yun took 33 more the following year. Thereafter, the women 
taken to China were exclusively entertainers and kitchen servants. The impor- 
tation of Koreans ended altogether in 1433, and the Offcial history of the Ming 
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records that the emperor Ying-tsung actually repatriated fifty-three Korean 
women in 1436 (Korean sources say 1435).°? 


MING-KOREAN RELATIONS DURING HIDEYOSHI'S INVASIONS 


From the early decades of the Chos6n dynasty, after the pirate raids along 
Korea’s coasts subsided, Korean- Japanese relations came to consist of limited 
trade in southeastern Korea and semi-official communication through the 
So, the hereditary daimy6 family of Tsushima. Japanese merchants took up 
residence at Ungch’6n, Tongnae, and Ulsan. A treaty, made in 1443, estab- 
lished rules for trade which generally kept contact to a low level. From time 
to time Japanese traders presented goods to the king in Seoul and received 
gifts in exchange, and prior to 1460 several Korean embassies visited the Japa- 
nese bakufu, But aside from these, the only significant contacts occurred 
between Korea and Tsushima. 

Japanese-Korean relations followed an uneventful pattern until Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi (15 36~—98) unified Japan in 1590. Once he had achieved undisputed 
lordship over Japan, Hideyoshi demanded Korean assistance for his armies 
in his next campaign, which was to attack the Ming by way of Korea.** 
King Sonjo (15 52-1609; r. 1567-1608), astonished at Hideyoshi’s audacity, 
refused and urged him instead to abandon his scheme on the grounds of mor- 
ality and common sense. When this had no effect, the Korean court became 
divided over whether or not Hideyoshi was bluffing. Envoys dispatched to 
determine his intentions likewise could not agree and filed contradictory 
reports. At length the court chose to conclude that Hideyoshi was bluffing 
and failed to take military precautions against him. Thus, Korea was caught 
unprepared when Japanese armies landed at Pusan in May 1592. 

The Japanese invasion force consisted of about 150,000 men in divisions of 
18,000 to 20,000. A division under Konishi Yukinaga (ca. 15 58—1600)’* was 
first to land at Pusan, followed by a second under Kato Kiyomasa (1562— 
1611) and others in succession. The Koreans put up a spirited, if doomed, 
defense, and the battle of Pusan was over quickly. From this foothold on 
the peninsula the Japanese advanced north toward Seoul along three routes, 
overcoming all Korean opposition, including the cream of the Korean 
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army, at the battle of Ch’ungju. When news of this defeat reached Seoul, king 
S6njo’s ministers panicked and persuaded him to flee the capital for the safety 
of P’yéng-yang, well to the north. The Japanese met little organized resis- 
tance as they entered Seoul by the various routes they had used and occupied 
it in the middle of June 1592. 

One reason behind the Koreans’ gross underestimation of Hideyoshi’s 
determination and skill wasa factional struggle in the Korean court. The dele- 
gation sent to determine Hideyoshi’s intentions in 1590 had included mem- 
bers of both the factions who were in and those who were out of power at 
court. The members of the delegation from the faction that was out of 
power argued that the government should shore up Korea’s feeble defenses, 
while those from the faction in power argued that Korea’s defenses were 
already adequate. Political motives influenced this decision, the outcome of 
which proved the faction out of power to have been correct. 

Military errors also contributed to the rout of Korea’s forces. For example, 
Sin Ip (1546-92), foremost of king Sdnjo’s generals, had argued that the Kor- 
eans should wait until the Japanese landed before resisting, since an attempt 
to resist at sea would fail in the face of superior Japanese seamanship. His 
own command mistakes, however, helped nullify the Koreans’ advantage in 
defending their home ground. General Sin himself was killed in the battle of 
Ch’ungju. With their land forces crumbling, king Sdnjo’s advisors began to 
suggest that the court should retreat to the north and appeal to the Ming for 
intervention. 

As king Sdnjo was leaving Seoul, he named his son, Yi Hén (Kwanghae- 
gun, 1575-1641; ¢. 1608-23),°° heir apparent and assigned him to defend 
Hamgyong province in northeastern Korea. Kato Kiyomasa followed the 
prince into Hamgy6ng after passing through Seoul, while Konishi Yukinaga 
pursued the main force to P’yéng-yang, forcing king Sdnjo to flee once 
more, this time to Uiju on the Yalu River.>” The Japanese advance slowed 
after it passed Seoul and stopped altogether at P’y6ng-yang. Bad weather, 
over-extended supply lines, inadequate communications, and rear-guard 
actions by local Korean militia and naval forces combined to halt Konishi 
Yukinaga at the Taedong River. In the northeast, Kat6 experienced similar 
difficulties, which were exacerbated by the rough terrain. 

Of the various forms of resistance put up by the Koreans, the best orga- 
nized and most effective was the naval campaign of Admiral Yi Sun-sin 
(1545-98) in the bays and inlets of the southeastern Korean coastline during 
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the summer of 1592. Admiral Yi had experimented with naval architecture 
prior to the invasion and had developed a type of attack vessel called the “tur- 
tle ship,” an oar-driven warship with a metal roof to protect the decks from 
projectiles and incendiary arrows.>* The turtle ship was apparently larger 
than most of the Japanese warships, which in many cases were not naval ves- 
sels at all but rather coastal transports and fishing boats pressed into tempor- 
ary service. The turtle ship was equipped with cannon, and its lines were 
carefully designed for maximum speed and maneuverability so that, despite 
its size, the Japanese had trouble outrunning it and had virtually no way to 
trap and board it. By the time the Japanese landed at Pusan, Admiral Yi had 
constructed a number of these vessels and was able to block Hideyoshi’s 
attempts that summer to send supplies around the Korean peninsula through 
the Yellow Sea to Konishi at P’yéng-yang. In his first three engagements, it 
is reported that Yi sank nearly a hundred Japanese vessels. In the great Battle 
of Hansan Island in July 1592, only fourteen of seventy Japanese ships 
escaped capture or destruction. The significance of the Battle of Hansan Island 
lies in its effect upon the Japanese high command, which decided thereafter 
to continue supplying Konishi and Kato over the difficult land routes instead 
of trying to reach the west coast by sea. This greatly diminished the ability 
of the Japanese army to advance to the Chinese border. 

At Uiju, the king’s councillors debated about whether to ask for reinforce- 
ments from the Ming. Fora time in July 1592, king Sdénjo himself contem- 
plated taking refuge across the Yalu River in Liao-tung, but instead decided 
to send an envoy to the Ming capital to request military support. This extra- 
ordinary step, made necessary by the emergency, renewed the element of mili- 
tary defense in the Ming-Korean tributary relationship; it led to Ming 
military intervention without which Korea probably would have been con- 
quered by Hideyoshi’s armies. 

The Ming response initially was not enthusiastic. There were questions 
about Korean good faith, since a party of Ming border officials had reported 
their suspicion that the Japanese could not have advanced so rapidly without 
Korean connivance. However, with the fall of P’yéng-yang on 21 July 
1592, the issue ceased to be assistance for Korea and became instead a matter 
of defending the Ming border. Although the Koreans were refusing Japanese 
demands to open a route to the Yalu River, the Chinese knew that the frontier 
was in imminent danger. 

The Ming government, therefore, readied its forces for intervention in 
Korea. As Konishi regrouped at P’yéng-yang over the summer of 1592, a 
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Chinese vanguard of 3,000 troops from Liao-tung crossed into Korea. This 
unit was badly beaten in its first contact with the Japanese at P’y6ng-yang 
late in August. In September the Chinese government organized a much lar- 
ger force under the command of Li Ju-sung (1549-98)*? for a full-scale 
counter invasion. 

The Ming government had meanwhile decided to negotiate as well, in the 
hope that a bargain could be struck to ensure the security of the border with 
Korea, albeit perhaps at Korea’s expense. Shen Wei-ching (1540?-97?), the 
representative of minister of war Shih Hsing (1538-99), met at P’yO6ng-yang 
with Konishi Yukinaga to discuss terms. Neither side would give ground. 
Shen demanded a complete Japanese withdrawal from Korea; Konishi 
demanded that the Ming emperor acknowledge his status as Hideyoshi’s vas- 
sal. 

A truce, declared to enable Shen to consult his government, allowed both 
sides to rebuild their strength. When Shen returned with nothing new to 
offer, the fighting resumed. In February 1593, an army of 36,000 troops 
under Li Ju-sung (1549-98), together with Korean forces under Yi Il 
(1538-1601), laid siege to P’y6ng-yang causing heavy losses and forcing 
Konishi to abandon the city. Instead of pursuing Konishi, however, Li Ju- 
sung let him retreat, giving him time to gather reinforcements so that Konishi 
was able to defeat Li, in turn, three weeks later at the battle of Pyokcheg wan, 
near Seoul. After this battle, neither side could gain a decisive advantage 
and, in the spring, the armies stopped fighting. The Japanese pulled back to 
the southeastern part of the peninsula in May, after which the Ming forces 
under Li Ju-sung withdrew from Korea altogether. With the serious fighting 
ended, king Sdénjo returned to his capital. 

During the lull in the war, Ming representatives began a new series of nego- 
tiations with Hideyoshi which lasted into 1596. Meanwhile, Korean militia 
units and disaffected peasants continually skirmished with the Japanese in 
the southern part of the peninsula. The Japanese were obliged to use over- 
whelming force to maintain their position in the area. For example, the Japa- 
nese capture of the city of Chinju, one of the bloodiest episodes of the entire 
war, reportedly cost the lives of 60,000 soldiers and townspeople. 

The Chinese struck a bargain of sorts with Hideyoshi in 1593, but its terms 
were misunderstood on both sides.*° At issue was Hideyoshi’s investiture as 
ruler of Japan, and his possession of all or part of the Korean peninsula. 
The original documents may have stipulated a quid pro quo arrangement, 
but the documents presented by the returning Ming envoys in Peking indi- 
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cated that Hideyoshi was willing to withdraw from Korea altogether and to 
acknowledge his status as a vassal of the Ming emperor. However, when the 
Ming court eventually dispatched a delegation to Japan to invest Hideyoshi 
in 1596, the envoys discovered Japanese troops still remained in south 
Korea. In Japan, Hideyoshi was incensed by the condescending language of 
the Ming documents granting him vassal king status, and the mission was a 
total failure. Hideyoshi realized that nothing had been achieved by his Korean 
campaign. 

Early in 1597, Hideyoshi ordered a second invasion of Korea by a force of 
140,000 troops, again under the command of Konishi Yukinaga and Kato 
Kiyomasa. The second invasion did not get as far as the first one had, but 
the fighting between Japanese and Sino-Korean forces in southern Korea 
was no less violent. Late in 1597, Hideyoshi’s troops were firmly entrenched 
at Ulsan, Sach’6n, and Sunch’6n, and had successfully repelled all Sino-Kor- 
ean attempts to dislodge them. The fresh troops from Japan did well against 
the Ming army, which suffered from serious supply problems. Although the 
defenders ostensibly were under joint Sino-Korean command, in practice, 
the Ming officers commanded. There were bitter disagreements between Chi- 
nese and Korean leaders. The Chinese criticized the Koreans’ combat perfor- 
mance while disagreeing with the Koreans about whether to fight or to 
negotiate. One Ming officer went so far as to accuse the Koreans of using 
the Japanese to help them retake part of Liao-tung, a charge which the 
Chinese actually investigated and then dismissed.*’ 

Hideyoshi died in September 1598. During the summer his troops in Korea 
had encountered stronger resistance from Sino-Korean forces under the 
Ming commanders Liu Ting (ca. 1550-1619)** and Tung I-Yiian. In Novem- 
ber, his successors ordered a complete withdrawal of Japanese forces from 
the Korean peninsula. At the time, the Japanese were engaged in combat at 
several points in southern Korea, and the Sino-Korean forces were in no 
mood to permit an orderly retreat. The Japanese evacuation afforded the 
defenders the opportunity to attack at sea off the southern coast, where 
many Chinese and Korean ships were already in position for the attack. The 
most important naval engagement of 1598 took place when Konishi tried to 
embark his troops at Sunch’on with protection from a Japanese fleet based 
at Pusan. The Sino-Korean ships under Ch’en Lin (d. 1607)*? met the incom- 
ing Japanese force in the battle of the Noryang Straits. At first, the Japanese 
held their own, defeating the left division of the fleet under Teng Tzu-lung 
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and entrapping Ch’en Lin’s central division. But then, the Korean admiral Yi 
Sun-sin, seeing Ch’en’s predicament, sailed in to effect a successful rescue. 
Although Admiral Yi died in the battle, his men went on to inflict devastating 
losses on the retreating Japanese. 

After the war, the Ming government rewarded Ch’en Lin for the destruc- 
tion of more than 300 Japanese vessels in this last series of engagements. Kor- 
eans, however, recall that suspicion and treachery clouded the relationships 
between Chinese and Korean commanders at the time, and they assert that 
Yi Sun-sin deserves the credit for defeating Konishi’s forces in the end, for 
it was he and his men who saved Ch’en Lin at the Noryang Straits. 

Japanese forces had completely withdrawn from Korea by 1599. The Chi- 
nese, fearing renewed attacks, occupied selected positions until 1601, when 
they, too, withdrew. The war was utterly futile. Japanese historians generally 
recognize Hideyoshi’s folly in undertaking the conquest of China. Yet, the 
war had far-reaching effects: it drained the Ming treasury and the diverted 
Ming forces assigned to control the Jurchen in Manchuria. The first invasion 
in 1592-93 was countered by more than 200,000 Ming troops and cost an esti- 
mated 10 million taels of silver. Similar costs attended Ming defense efforts 
in 1598.** This burden on state revenues, when added to the cost of construct- 
ing the Wan-li emperor’s tomb and rebuilding the residential palaces in the 
Forbidden City, weakened the government’s defenses throughout the 
realm. At the same time, the Manchu leader Nurhaci was organizing his ban- 
ner men in Manchuria, looking ahead to the conquest of China proper. Hide- 
yoshi’s war in Korea, therefore, did contribute to the fall of the Ming, but 
not in the way he had intended. 

The effects of the war on Korea were of a different kind. In one sense, the 
defense of Korea was a success because the Japanese were confined to the 
southern provinces and eventually withdrew. The cost of this success, how- 
ever, was incalculable. The political control of the Chosén dynasty was weak- 
ened and conflict among factions at court intensified. The Koreans felt that 
they owed a debt to the Ming court, which they tried to repay in subsequent 
years by resisting the Manchus, only to be punished by Abahai’s invasions 
in 1627 and 1636. Korea’s economic system suffered the simultaneous disrup- 
tion of agriculture, markets, and the tax and land tenure systems. Korean 
society had to endure the destruction of families, an increase in vagrancy 
and banditry, the suffering of displaced persons, and great social upheaval. 

During the war, it was sometimes hard for the Koreans to tell the difference 
between their Japanese enemies and their Chinese allies. Ming troops killed 
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Korean civilians in order to inflate body counts. Both armies took from the 
Koreans whatever they could carry and bumed much that was not portable, 
so that whole towns were lost along with some of Korea’s finest buildings. 
Korea lost artisans, particularly potters, who were taken to Japan and put to 
work. Libraries, type fonts, paintings, scrolls, and countless religious and 
secular artifacts were taken as booty. Even Neo-Confucianism was a wartime 
acquisition, transmitted to Japan by Kang Hang, a captured Korean scholar. 
Thus, Korea’s defense was successful only in the military sense. The only 
real beneficiaries of the war were Nurhaci in Manchuria and Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, whose position within Japan was strengthened by the weakening of 
the daimy6 of western Japan who had invested most in supporting Hide- 
yoshi’s Korean campaign. 


KOREA AND THE FALL OF THE MING 


After 1600, Korea’s relations with Ming China were determined by the debt 
which the Koreans felt they owed for the assistance provided by the Chinese 
during Hideyoshi’s invasions, and by the rise of Nurhaci and his armies on 
Korea’s northern border. King K wanghae, king Sdnjo’s successor, was con- 
stantly under pressure from domestic political factions. He had to choose 
between loyalty to a declining Ming overlord or to a threatening barbarian 
neighbor. As had been the case in the late fourteenth century, events proved 
that the attempt to remain on good terms with both was impractical. When 
the Korean court, in a state of considerable political turmoil, chose to support 
the Ming, another round of invasions ensued. This time retribution was vis- 
ited on Korea by the Manchus, descendants of the Chien-chou Jurchen.*° 

Kwanghae postponed this fateful choice as long as he could, but in 1619 the 
Ming government called on him to join in Yang Hao’s Liao-tung campaign 
against Nurhaci. The Koreans dutifully supplied a division of 10,000 men 
which fought at the battle of Sarhi under the command of Kang Hong-nip 
(1560-1627). Kang, however, had orders to hold back and surrender if things 
went badly, as they did, and to explain to the Manchus that Korean participa- 
tion in the campaign was a political necessity only. At the time, the Manchus 
were more interested in the Chinese than in the Koreans, so Kang and his 
men were allowed to return home without incident. 

Nevertheless, Korea could not forego a commitment indefinitely. In 1623, 
after the Manchus had taken Liao-tung, king Kwanghae’s court was bitterly 
divided over the king’s lukewarm attitude toward the Ming. Once again the 
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presence of this issue affected the outcome of a political struggle, and king 
Kwanghae was overthrown. 

When the Manchus took Liao-tung and blocked the overland route 
between Korea and Ming China in 1621, a Chinese general named Mao 
Wen-lung (1576-1629)*° escaped to Korea with a small force and set up a 
base on Kado Island just south of the Yalu estuary. From this base he orga- 
nized forays into Liao-tung and enjoyed surprising success in his attacks on 
the Manchus. Mao was supplied directly from Shantung by Ming ships, and 
his years of activity from a Korean base helped convince the Manchus that 
Korea would have to be subdued by force. Mao Wen-lung, therefore, is cred- 
ited with having given the Manchus an important reason to invade the penin- 
sula in 1627. That invasion, repeated in 1636 after the Koreans tried again to 
avoid accepting the status of vassal to the Ch’ing, effectively ended the official 
Ming-Korean relationship. 

For Koreans as for many Chinese, Manchu rule was a bitter humiliation. 
Long after the Manchus had conquered China and the Korean court had 
resigned itself to paying tribute to the Ch’ing emperor, the people of Korea 
maintained a certain formal distance from the Manchus and remembered the 
Ming with a special kind of admiration. Correct tributary relations with the 
Ch’ing were offset by symbolic reservations: Korean officials in the govern- 
ment at Hanyang kept using the Ming calendar in dating internal documents, 
wearing Ming costumes and observing Ming court rituals. Along the border 
with China strict rules against habitation in a no-man’s-land helped prevent 
Koreans from mixing with their neighbors on the Chinese side. Tribute 
envoys plied the route to Peking as regularly as they had during the Ming 
dynasty, trading and keeping detailed diaries. The Chos6n court used tribute 
to purchase noninterference by the Ch’ing court, and chose to live in quiet iso- 
lation until the Japanese opened the peninsula with the Treaty of Kanghwa 
in 1876.*’ 
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MING FOREIGN RELATIONS: SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


The rulers of Ming China would not have recognized the region known today 
as Southeast Asia. They considered the archipelago east of Brunei (modern 
Borneo) to be part of that area they termed the Eastern Oceans, while all 
other coastal states they considered part of the Western Oceans, which, for 
long periods in their nomenclature, also included countries bordering on 
the Indian Ocean. Those states which comprised what are now modern 
Burma, Laos, and northern Thailand, were grouped quite differently from 
the other nations comprising the Eastern or Western Oceans. 

The view of other nations held at the imperial capital at Nanking or Peking 
was always sinocentric. Foreign countries were considered to have no mean- 
ingful existence unless their rulers had a relationship with the emperor of 
China. Such factors as the country’s distance from China’s capital, whether 
the country shared a border with the empire or not, and whether the country 
was important to the empire’s defense were also deemed significant. There 
were held to be technical differences between nations as well: countries 
which sent missions through Ch’iian-chou in Fukien were distinguished by 
the court from countries whose missions entered China through Canton in 
Kwangtung; and countries sending overland missions from beyond the pro- 
vinces of Kwangsi and Yunnan were considered yet different again from the 
others. Certain general principles concerning the proper conduct of foreign 
relations that the Chinese court continually emphasized notwithstanding, 
what remained most important in determining Chinese foreign policy toward 
Southeast Asia were the political conditions prevailing at the particular time 
during the dynasty. 

During the first sixty years of Ming rule, Yiian precedents and lessons 
learned from Yiian policies and their records were decisive in shaping foreign 
policy; so, too, were the attitudes and fears of the new elites from Central 
China who had founded the Ming, particularly with respect to the Mongols. 
Along the coast, problems of piracy and the unresolved governmental issue 
of whether and under what conditions to permit maritime trade led to restric- 
tions on travel. China experienced problems in her relationships with Vietnam 
and Champa while these two countries, in turn, suffered difficulties in their 
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relationship with one another. The need to conquer Yunnan, which remained 
under the control of the Mongolian Prince of Liang until 1382," and 
troubles along the southwestern borders with Burma and Laos also shaped 
foreign policy. Finally, the expeditions of the eunuch admiral, Cheng Ho 
(1371-1433), and the impact they had on Southeast Asia affected foreign 
policy. After about 1435, however, the court gradually lost interest in the 
south. When the imperial capital was removed to Peking in the early fif- 
teenth century, contacts with countries in Southeast Asia and beyond 
became infrequent. Except for a few decades during the sixteenth century 
when the Japanese, assisted by Chinese pirates, raided along the South Chi- 
nese coast, foreign policy focused entirely on northern defenses. The arrival 
of the Europeans added a new dimension to maritime trade, but did little 
to change Ming attitudes with respect to foreign relations with the countries 
of the south. 

Ming records indicate that the court concentrated up to the middle of the 
fifteenth century on relations with Southeast Asia. The reign of the first 
emperor saw the encouragement of formal tributary relations with South- 
east Asian nations, but saw also, in contradistinction, attempts to limit the 
extent of foreign contacts. During the Yung-lo reign, however, a new flurry 
of activity was recorded. Secondary literature also supports this picture of 
increased activity. Modern scholarship on the first sixty years of the dynasty 
has been enriched by the almost universal interest in Cheng Ho’s naval 
expeditions through Southeast Asia to the coasts of the Indian Ocean. In 
addition, the Ming invasion and administration of Vietnam for twenty 
years has added volumes to the major sources and the secondary writings 
that provide information on foreign relations during this period. After the 
14308, however, primary sources are relatively silent about Ming relations 
with the southern kingdoms. Although foreign merchants and traders 
on the China coast sought counterparts in Kwangtung and Fukien 
with whom to trade, these contacts were officially recorded only on those 
occasions when they posed a threat to imperial interests or infringed on 
established policies. 

The first Ming emperor was particularly concerned to learn from the Yiian 
dynasty’s policies and their results. The Mongols had attacked the southwes- 
tern kingdom of Ta-li from eastern Tibet and had threatened Vietnam as part 
of their preparation for the conquest of the Southern Sung dynasty. After 
they conquered the Sung, the Mongols demanded submission from the rulers 
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of Vietnam, Burma, the Tai states,* Champa, and even Java. When these rulers 
did not respond with sufficient respect, the Mongols invaded their countries. 
These aggressive policies were abandoned after the death of the emperor Khu- 
bilai (r. 1260-94). Neither these aggressive policies nor the Yiian policy of 
encouraging maritime trade appealed to the founder of the Ming dynasty. Pri- 
vate trade had been uncontrolled and had become intermingled with the tribu- 
tary trade of the court. This, in the Ming emperor’s view, had given rise to 
the unrest and instability along the coastal frontiers that he inherited along 
with his throne. 

Yiian policies towards the southern kingdoms had been predicated on the 
assumption that the dynasty faced no threats along its northern frontiers. 
The Yiian rulers could thus afford to threaten southern rulers and to extend 
their power as far south as was feasible. The first Ming emperor, however, 
found himself in the opposite position: he faced danger from the north.’ He 
needed to secure his southern and coastal frontiers so that he could concen- 
trate on pacifying the great Mongolian-Turkic confederations to the north 
and on defending the long northern border between western Manchuria and 
eastern Tibet. He could not afford to fight his southern neighbors at the 
same time. 

In this situation, the strategic position of the Ming dynasty was comparable 
to that of the Han, T’ang, and Sung dynasties. The first Ming emperor’s advi- 
sors urged him to look to the historical record of these earlier dynasties for 
solutions. He had been persuaded to look to the past for models for most 
aspects of his empire-building, and his policies relating to nations to the 
south of China were no exception. He revived both the earlier sinocentric 
rhetoric of foreign relations as well as many of the ancient ceremonies that 
his Han, T’ang, and Sung predecessors had used for dealing with tribute mis- 
sions from vassal states. His policies differed markedly from those of the 
Yiian in that he avoided displays of force, demands for submission, and 
attempts to assert indirect control over vassal states. He sought, instead, to 
obtain their symbolic acknowledgement of China’s cosmological centrality 
and their acknowledgement that his succession to power was legitimate. 


2 I have used Shan-Lao-Tai states to describe kingdoms or tribal territories in Burma, Laos, northern 
Thailand, and Yunnan that were not under the control of Ayuthia (that is, Hsien-lo or Siam). For 
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was not too clear. Nevertheless, it would be clearer if I used Thai only for those who ruled Ayuthia 
or were ruled by Ayuthia. 
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The first Ming emperor was clearly aware that conditions under the Ming 
dynasty differed also from those that had prevailed under dynasties earlier 
than the Yiian. Unlike the Han emperors, Kao-tsu (r. 206-195 BCE) and 
Wu-ti (r. 140-87 BCE), the first Ming emperor inherited a South China that 
was already populous and plagued by serious problems of coastal defense. 
Unlike the first T’ang emperor and his famous son, T’ai-tsung (r. 626-49), 
the first Ming emperor was not an aristocratic professional soldier from the 
northwest who moved easily and confidently among the nomadic horsemen 
from the steppes and their fierce tribal leaders. For the first Ming emperor, 
the steppe remained alien and hostile. In addition, unlike the Chao brothers 
who founded the Sung dynasty, he controlled the whole length of the Great 
Wall line. The Ming dynasty was never handicapped as the Sung dynasty 
had been by having its greatest enemies entrenched on Chinese territory. 
Therefore, the first Ming emperor could not depend entirely on earlier mod- 
els, but had to be innovative in his defense plans and foreign policies, even 
with respect to his peaceful southern neighbors. He had to evaluate, almost 
from first principles, how to deal with overland neighbors in the southwest 
beyond Kwangsi and Yunnan, and with overseas neighbors whose ships 
could enter the ports of K wangtung and Fukien. 

His first communications with the southern kingdoms were sent early in 
1369 and were essentially announcements both of his victory over the Mon- 
gols and of the establishment of a legitimate new dynasty.* It is noteworthy 
that this proclamation was sent to Korea and Vietnam on the same day and 
then, a month later, to Champa, Java, Hsi-yang (South India), and Japan. 
By that time, Champa had already sent its first mission to China, being the 
first state in Southeast Asia todo so. Also, it was discovered that the last Java- 
nese envoy to the Yiian court was still in Fukien when the Yiian dynasty 
fell, so the Ming envoy to Java escorted him home. Vietnam responded 
quickly to the announcement, but its king died soon after sending a mission 
to the Ming court. The emperor was solicitous and, after observing a ritual 
period of mourning, confirmed the deceased monarch’s nephew as the 
successor. 

In all these cases, tradition was stressed: normal relations were resumed, it 
was claimed, after a century of aberration under the rule of the Mongolian 
Yiian dynasty. The key features of the Ming court’s method of conducting 
foreign policy during this period were the use of an established, conventional 
rhetoric and the restoration of proper rituals: these restored rituals included 
those related to the presentation of tributary gifts, the bestowal of imperial 
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gifts in return, the enfeoffment of foreign kings, and even those used to pro- 
vide gifts of the new Ming calendar. The rituals were elaborate but did not 
demand actual submission to imperial control. Degrees of symbolic submis- 
sion were later worked out in detail, but even these took account of what 
the Ming court thought were conventions acceptable to the rulers receiving 
and sending envoys. Yet, there was at least one new feature which went 
beyond T’ang and Sung practice in Southeast Asia. 

In ancient times, the emperor, as Son of Heaven, sacrificed to the Five 
Sacred Mountains and Four Sacred Rivers as part of his ritual duties at the 
capital. Symbolically, this meant that his imperial reach extended to all the ter- 
ritories around the Mountains and Rivers, that is, ‘‘all under Heaven.” 
Later, temples were built at the Mountains and officials were sent to perform 
the sacrifices. By T’ang and Sung times, sacrifices could be made at local altars 
by prefectural and county officials, or at the capital, or by central officials 
sent out to perform the rituals. The Ming founder went further, however, 
and added twenty-one mountains, six rivers and six minor rivers of Vietnam 
and three mountains and four rivers of Korea to the empire’s list, with places 
to receive sacrifices. He even abstained from meat, composed congratulatory 
messages, and sent officials to perform sacrifices at the sites themselves. He 
further included Champa. A few years later, he added the Ryukyus. After 
that, however, his ministers advised him not to sacrifice to these foreign 
mountains and rivers personally and at the capital, but to have the acts dele- 
gated to specific provinces. For example, K wangsi sacrifices were to include 
the mountains and rivers of Vietnam, Champa, Cambodia, Siam, and South 
India; Kwangtung sacrifices were to include those of Srivijaya and Java; 
Fukien sacrifices, those of Japan, the Ryukyus, and Brunei; Liaotung (Man- 
churia) sacrifices would include those of Korea; and Shensi sacrifices were to 
include those of Kansu, and Eastern and Western Tibet. Differences were spe- 
cified to be made, however, between sacrifices offered to those mountains 
and rivers within the empire and the sacrifices offered to the mountains and 
rivers outside it. Although merely a symbolic practice introduced for the 
apparently benevolent reason of wishing to ensure the longevity and security 
of these kings and the lasting prosperity of their lands, this registration and 
sacrificing implied a measure of cosmic, imperial responsibility over these 
lands which had never been so clearly claimed before.’ 

Behind the rituals, however, was a reality which could not be disguised by 
rhetoric of harmony and prosperity: Vietnam and Champa continually fought 
with one another, a Mongolian prince still governed Yunnan, there was con- 
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siderable unrest among the tribal principalities along Yunnan’s borders, and 
there were political upheavals among the countries in the region of the Java 
Sea and the Straits of Malacca. The first Ming emperor soon discovered that 
he had to become involved in the first and the second of these conflicts, and 
his empire was eventually touched by the ramifications of the third conflict. 

Indeed, for the rest of the Ming period, the region now called Southeast 
Asia posed at least four different problems to the Ming court, each of which 
determined certain aspects of the dynasty’s foreign relations in the south. 
These problems may be summarized as follows. 

First, the relations between Vietnam and Champa, which ended in the Viet- 
namese conquest of Champa, developed into hostile relations between Viet- 
nam and Cambodia, and later led to Vietnam’s rivalry with Thailand. 
Although these conflicts took place away from Vietnam’s borders with 
China, they nevertheless created problems for Ming China’s policies toward 
Southeast Asia. 

Second, there were special problems in China’s relations with Vietnam. 
These problems, while related to the hostilities between Vietnam and its 
neighbors, largely concerned the frontiers between China and Vietnam as 
well as Vietnam’s policies towards tribal territories to its west and to Ming 
China’s south. The failure of Ming China to absorb Vietnam into the empire 
was an event of great significance in the history of mainland Southeast Asia. 

Third, the Ming empire’s maritime activities, both military and commer- 
cial, involved the littoral states of the South China Sea, from Luzon to Thai- 
land and the Champa ports; but they also involved countries beyond the 
Straits of Malacca and, for a short period in the early fifteenth century, 
brought various states bordering on the Indian Ocean as far west as Arabia 
and East Africa into the empite’s political sphere of influence. This connec- 
tion also brought Indian, Persian, and Arab traders into contact with China 
and opened the southeast coast to the new commercial and political activities 
of the Portuguese, the Spanish, and the Dutch. 

Fourth, the Ming court governed the southwestern states in modern 
Burma, Laos, and the province of Yunnan through aboriginal offices (#’s- 
ssu). This administrative system was a legacy of the Yiian, which was estab- 
lished when the Mongols incorporated the Nanchao kingdom of Ta-li into 
their empire as an imperial province. One other development that occurred 
just before the Ming dynasty was founded also was significant: along with 
the Vietnamese and Burmans, the T’ai peoples had also been expanding 
toward the south. The kingdom of Ayutthaya (Ayudhia) was founded in 
1350. It stretched down the Menam valley and combined the Hsien (Syam 
or Sukothai) state of the north with the ancient Lo-ho (Lopburi) state in the 
south to form a kingdom known as Hsien-lo in Chinese records. 
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The region of Southeast Asia only became the object of imperial policy in 
China following Mongolian emperor Khubilai’s expeditions against Ta-li, 
Burma, Vietnam, Champa, and Java. This dramatic series of events left the 
region with the shared experience of a power which had never been exerted 
so extensively in the south before and awakened the kingdoms there to the 
problems of living with a powerful and potentially aggressive China as their 
neighbor. Thus, a new Chinese emperor, like the founder of the Ming dynasty 
who could defeat the Mongols, was a person to be treated with respect. It is 
in this context that the first Ming emperor’s letters to Southeast Asian rulers 
should be read. 

The first Ming emperor’s initiatives to seek his neighbors’ acknowledge- 
ment of his legitimacy may be juxtaposed to his desire to limit all foreign con- 
tacts severely. The limits imposed on foreign contacts may have seemed 
justified in Confucian terms, but the practical reasons were more important. 
The first Ming emperor believed in tight centralized control over all matters 
pertaining to relations beyond the borders of his empire. While his main con- 
cern was the security of his dynastic house and his empire, he was nonetheless 
anxious to control all foreign trade so as to ensure that trading along sensitive 
frontiers would not disturb the law and order of his realm: hence, both the pri- 
macy of the formal relations with foreign rulers and the ban on private com- 
merce. This policy did not mean that trading abroad was impossible; it 
simply made it illegal, secret, and largely unrecorded. The commercial aspects 
of foreign relations need not concern us here; they are described elsewhere 
in this volume.® This chapter will focus on the workings of the Ming imperial 
system as it applied to China’s Southeast Asian neighbors. 

The immediate purpose behind sending imperial messengers to Southeast 
Asia with news of the first Ming emperor’s accession was to determine quickly 
which countries wanted close relations with China and which did not, 
which were dependent and friendly and which were potentially hostile. It 
soon became clear that, unlike the early Mongolian rulers of the Yiian 
dynasty, the first Ming emperor was less interested in submission to the Son 
of Heaven than ina formal acknowledgement of his new dynasty. He concen- 
trated his efforts on a relatively small sphere of geographic influence and con- 
sistently tried to restrict the number of tribute missions by adhering to the 
classical ideal of one mission every three years for closely neighboring coun- 
tries and one mission every generation for the rest. He encouraged his imper- 
ial officials and his successors to be sensitive to the need for the 
demonstration of adequate respect for the ruler of China as the Son of Heaven; 


6 See the chapter “Ming China and the emerging world economy” by William Atwell in this volume, pp. 
376-416. 
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for quickness in responding to border troubles; and for wariness of any link- 
age between foreign powers and domestic politics. On two other aspects of 
foreign relations, he laid down explicit policies: countries overseas were not 
to be attacked; and tribute relations were not to be undertaken for profit 
and were not to be conflated with private maritime trade. 

In all these policies, the emperor was innovative and, indeed, laid the foun- 
dations for Chinese relations with Southeast Asian countries for the next 
five centuries. The innovative aspects of his foreign policy must be explained. 
His sensitivity about respect for the Son of Heaven appeared conventional, 
yet his acts were not routine or ritualistic. A sense of moral and political pur- 
pose lay behind the missions to and from China. This sense of moral purpose 
is most evident in the various missions dispatched to Vietnam, a countty itself 
very sensitive to questions of independence and self-respect after a century 
of delicate relations with the Mongolian rulers of the Yiian dynasty. The 
first Ming emperor’s reign coincided with some troublesome decades for the 
Trin dynastic house. The first two missions he sent to Vietnam in 1369 
arrived while a violent succession dispute was taking place. The Tran emperor 
Dué-tong had just died and the adopted son of his deceased eldest brother 
was set on the throne. With great care and elaborate ceremonies, the Ming 
court officially recognized this succession. Less than a year later, the newly 
installed emperor was dethroned and executed. The Ming court, however, 
was not informed of these events. Instead, the new ruler, Nghé-tong, tried 
to deceive the first Ming emperor, who was understandably incensed when 
the truth was finally revealed. 

The Ming court refused to recognize Nghé-tong. When Nghé-tong gave 
up his throne two years later to his younger brother Dué-tong, tributary rela- 
tions were resumed. But relations remained cool as long as Nghé-tong ruled 
behind the scenes; and neither Dué-tong nor his son, Phe-de, sought a patent 
of enfeoffment from the Ming emperor. When Phe-de was in turn removed 
and killed by his cousin, Ho Qui Ly (Lé Qui-ly), the first Ming emperor 
became even more suspicious and hostile. By 1393 he was again rejecting tri- 
bute missions sent by the Vietnamese court. Only the disputes along the 
empire’s border with Vietnam led to the resumption of diplomatic relations 
during the last three years of the Hung-wu reign (1396-98), and these rela- 
tions were far from friendly. What angered the emperor most was that this ser- 
ies of usurpations made a mockery of his acts of recognition and 
enfeoffment, which he saw as the basis of secure relationships. As he put it, 
when informed of Nghé-téng’s (Che Bong Nga’s) death in 1396, more than 
a year after the event: 
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If we send a mission to show we share the bereavement, that would be supporting 
the rebellions and conceding to bandits. When others hear of this later, would 
they not imitate him and would not evil plots then abound? This does not conform 
with China’s principles in dealing with foreign countries.’ 


The first Ming emperor unilaterally resumed diplomatic relations with 
Vietnam in 1395 in a quick response to border troubles, however. When 
Lung-chou tribesmen rebelled along the southernmost borders of K wangsi, 
two missions led by the senior envoys were sent to Vietnam. The finer points 
of tributary protocol were put aside when problems were seen as serious. By 
comparison, an earlier dispute along the same border in 1381 was less serious; 
the emperor angrily ordered the authorities in Kwangsi province to turn 
back all Vietnamese missions in the future, but, in fact, one was accepted in 
the following year.® 

The first Ming emperor was alert concerning the security of his borders, 
but sought to avoid involvement in the troubles of his neighbors. Imperial 
correspondence regarding the attacks and counter-attacks between Vietnam 
and Champa express this approach. The emperor was unwilling to take sides 
in this bitter quarrel, although five times, during the 1370s, he appealed to 
both parties to stop fighting. Even when Vietnam was out of favor and 
Champa had regular access to the Ming court, the emperor never wavered 
in his principle of strict impartiality. However, if something concerned the 
security of the empire, the response was different. When the Ming forces 
needed grain supplies during the campaign in Yunnan in 1384, Vietnam was 
expected to send the provisions up the Red River to the border. Also, when 
supplies were again needed to crush the Lung-chou rebels on the Kwangsi 
border in 1395, Vietnam was expected to deliver supplies to the nearest 
Ming garrisons. Vietnam could not remain neutral when the Ming court 
was engaged in pacifying frontier regions close to Vietnam’s borders. 

The issue of relations between foreign rulers and Ming officials was even 
mote sensitive. Two examples illustrate the emperor’s concern that his offi- 
cials maintain the proper protocol as representatives of the superior power 
in their dealings with foreign rulers. The first is related to Vietnam, which 
had long been defiant about its right to be a southern empire equal to China 
and which was proud of its record of survival against Mongolian coercion. 
A battle of wills was joined at the start, with the Ming emperor determined 
to assert his superiority and not allow any challenge to his supreme position 
in the universe or to the hierarchical relationships it was his duty to maintain. 


7 MSL, Tai-tsw shih-lu, 244, p. 3547- 
8 MS, 321, pp. 8309-11; also Chiu Ling-yeong, et al., Ming shih-/u chung chib Tung-nan-ya shib-liao (Hong 
Kong, 1968), vol. 1, pp. 3, 7, 15, 17, 25, 28, 30, 35, 41, 48, 5o-§1, 56, 60-64. 
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The strictest protocol was insisted upon. When the official sent to enfeoff the 
king of Vietnam found that the king had just died, he refused to enter the 
country to anoint the deceased emperor’s successor. The Vietnamese were 
forced to report the king’s death and to request formal recognition of his 
demise from the Ming emperor himself. 

Having put Vietnam in its place, the emperor lavished praise on Ming 
envoys who had refused to accept any gifts from the Vietnamese ruler, even 
at the risk of offending him. This action reinforced the principle that the 
emperor, not his officials, conducted foreign relations and illustrated as well 
the inferior status of Vietnam, which could only offer tribute, but not bestow 
gifts, even on Chinese envoys. Indeed, Vietnam’s determination to assert 
some degree of equality in foreign relations was a source of tension with 
China during the following decades. The Ministry of Rites devised ever 
more elaborate ceremonies for receiving Vietnam’s tribute envoys at the 
Ming court and for the reception by the Vietnamese of the Ming envoys 
sent to them from the court. This elaboration reached a point at which the 
Ming emperor had to restrain the ministry from going too far. At the same 
time, Vietnam was pressured to forego annual missions and to follow instead 
the traditional practice of dispatching a mission once every three years, like 
Champa, Cambodia, and Siam. A decision, made in 1383, to send official tal- 
lies used to establish a Ming envoy’s credentials to Champa, Cambodia, and 
Siam, but not to Vietnam may have been a further sign of imperial disfavor.? 

The second notable example concerns relations with San-fo-ch’i kuo 
(Srivijaya), or the Malay world around eastern and central Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. Professor O. W. Wolters has examined the background to 
this Malay connection and has offered a new explanation of the events of the 
13708 and late 1390s that affected Ming relations with the Malays.*° His expla- 
nation points out the first Ming emperor’s ignorance of, and lack of interest 
in, the finer points of politics in maritime Southeast Asia. The study also 
enunciates the complexities of the relationships between sovereigns and vas- 
sals in the region: complexities which the Ming court failed to appreciate. 
Wolters explains persuasively how these local struggles for trade and legiti- 
macy might have involved Ming officials and how they led the first Ming 
emperor to make humiliating errors and to cause the death of his envoys at 
the hands of the Javanese. Even if Ming officials had not been plotting with 


9 The Ming view of the relationship is drawn from MSL and MS (see note 7 above). It is interesting to 
compare it with the Vietnamese view presented in Ngo Si Lien, Ta Yiieh shih-chi ch’ an-shu (Dai Viet su 
k’y toanthu), ed. Ch’en Ching-ho (Tokyo, 1984), Vol. 1, pp. 436-70. Also see John K. Whitmore, Viet- 
nam, H6Qs’y Ly, and the Ming ( 1371-1421), Yale Southeast Asia Series (New Haven, 1985), pp. 16-36. 

10 See O. W. Wolters, The fall of Srivijaya in Malay history (Ithaca, 1970), and Early Indonesian commerce: A 
study of the origins of Srivijaya (Ithaca, 1967). 
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these foreign rulers, their failure to save the emperor from error aroused his 
suspicions about them. In particular, he suspected his powerful prime minis- 
ter, Hu Wei-yung, who was also subsequently accused of having had clandes- 
tine relations with both the Japanese and with those responsible for piracy 
along the whole length of the China coast. The example of the Ningpo com- 
mandant, Lin Hsien, confirmed the emperor’s suspicions about officials’ inter- 
ference in foreign relations. Lin Hsien had been banished to Japan on Hu 
Wei-yung’s recommendation. He was later brought back, allegedly with 4oo 
armed Japanese warriors, to support a coup attempt by Hu Wei-yung, but it 
was too late to help Hu. Six years later, Lin was exposed for his part in the 
treachery and executed. Cases like Lin Hsien’s help to explain the emperor’s 
conviction that his officials’ relations with foreigners had to be of an abso- 
lutely formal nature and tightly controlled."* 

Obviously, the emperor’s policy was that tributary relations were not to be 
conducted for profit. The consequences of such restricted relations on inter- 
national trade are explored elsewhere in this volume. What should be noticed 
at this point as well, however, was the emperor’s explicit policy of refraining 
from aggression against overseas countries. This striking new feature of an 
entirely defensive policy towards countries to the south and east cannot be 
overemphasized. This approach not only confirmed the past practices of the 
Han, T’ang, and Sung empires and rejected the practices of the Mongolian 
emperor Khubilai, but it also established an important doctrine of Ming for- 
eign policy. 

It is significant that this policy, first enunciated in 1371, then embodied in 
the first emperor’s Tsu hstin /u (Ancestral injunctions) promulgated in 1373, 
was, after revisions, reaffirmed in detail towards the end of his reign in the 
final version of the Huang Ming tsu bsiin lu. It was one of the few basic policies 
from which the first Ming emperor never deviated. Because it was such an 
extraordinary declaration of policy, it deserves to be quoted in full. The key 
passage is found in the 1373 version of his instructions to his descendants: 


The overseas foreign countries like An-nan [Vietnam], Champa, Korea, Siam, Liu- 
ch’iu [the Ryakya islands], [the countries of the] Western Oceans [South India] 
and Eastern Oceans [Japan] and the various small countries of the southern man 
[barbarians] are separated from us by mountains and seas and far away in a corner. 
Their lands would not produce enough for us to maintain them; their peoples 
would not usefully serve us if incorporated [into the empire]. If they were so unrea- 
listic as to disturb our borders, it would be unfortunate for them. If they gave us 
no trouble and we moved troops to fight them unnecessarily, it would be unfortu- 
nate for us. I am concerned that future generations might abuse China’s wealth 


11 On Hu Wei-yung’s treason, see Langlois, “The Hung-wu reign,” pp. 137-42; and p. 155 onthe death 
of Lin Hsien. 
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and power and covet the military glories of the moment to send armies into the field 
without reason and causea loss of life. May they be sharply reminded that this is for- 
bidden. As for the 4a and jung barbarians who threaten China in the north and 
west, they are always a danger along our frontiers. Good generals must be picked 
and soldiers trained to prepare carefully against them.'* 


This passage, from the opening section of the.A ncestral injunctions is retained 
in the final revised version of 1395. Additions and changes to the later version 
of this text are of interest, and one, a change in the order of the injunctions, 
was probably important. In the earlier versions, this passage was the last 
item in the section, whereas, in the final version, this injunction had been 
advanced to the position of the fourth most important injunction. 

In addition, fifteen countries were designated countries “not to be 
invaded.” To the three countries in Southeast Asia listed above, seven more 
were added: Cambodia, Samudra-Pasai (northern Sumatra), Java, Pahang, 
Pai-hua (Battak or West Java), San-fo-ch’i kuo (Srivijaya or Palembang in 
central and southern Sumatra), and Brunei (Borneo). The inclusion of the 
last four countries is significant; all four were probably vassals of the Majapa- 
hit empire of Java. What is interesting is that the emperor had been aware 
since 1371 that Brunei was a vassal state of Java and probably, since 1378, 
that Srivijaya was as well. Yet, he insisted on keeping both kingdoms on the 
list as late as 1395 and did not publicly acknowledge Srivijaya as Java’s vassal 
until 1397.'? 

In the later version, the emperor also discriminated among these countries 
and indicated that only Cambodia and Siam had untroubled relations with 
the Ming empire. Vietnam was not favored and was restricted to a mission 
once every three years. Champa and the rest of the southern countries had 
deceived the emperor by including private traders in their tributary mission; 
these missions had to be reminded to desist from such deceptions several 
times between 1375 and 1379 before the practice was stopped. Clearly, the 
emperor was aware that trade was the primary purpose behind dispatching tri- 
bute missions to China, but he wanted foreign rulers to be circumspect 
about it. Finally, the specific reference to ‘“‘overseas’”’ countries and the men- 
tion of “the various small countries of the southern an” was omitted. In list- 
ing by name the fifteen countries not to be invaded, this final version was 
more precise than the earlier version, although not necessarily more accurate. 


12 Ming T’ai-tsu, Huang Ming teu hsiin lu (1 373), rpt. in Ming ch’ao k’ai kuo wen hsien, (Taipei, 1966), 3, pp. 
1686-87. Cf. the final revised version of 1395, Tsu-bsiin, 3, pp. 1588-91. This explicit policy about 
“the various small countries of the man and / overseas separated from us by mountains and seas and 
far away in a comer” was first enunciated on 30 October (Asin-wei in the 9th month), 1371; see T’ai- 
tsu pao-hsiin (preface dated about 1418), collected in “Yu I Ti,” ch. 6 of Lii Pen, et al., Huang Ming 
pao-hsiin (1602 ed.). 

13 Cf. Langlois, “The Hung-wu reign,” p. 168. 
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Whether the omission of “overseas” was deliberate is less certain; the omis- 
sion did allow Korea and Vietnam to be included in the list, and the emperor 
was certainly aware that both countries could be invaded by land routes. 

The Ming court also established diplomatic relations with countries to the 
south that could be reached by land routes. The first Ming emperor had 
known of foreign countries beyond Yunnan from the records of the Ytian 
court. In 1371, when he was sending missions in every direction, he probably 
sent a mission to travel to Burma via Vietnam. This mission was obstructed 
by a Cham invasion of Vietnam and failed to reach Burma after spending 
more than two years in Vietnam. During this time, three of the four envoys 
died. In 1373, the sole survivor returned.'* As a result, no other effort was 
made to contact Burma, although the emperor thought that Burma was the 
most powerful state beyond Vietnam and probably wanted it to ally with 
him against the Mongolian administration still in control of Yunnan. 
Whether the first Ming emperor would have incorporated Yunnan into the 
empire if it had not been under the control of a defiant Mongolian prince is 
difficult to know. Certainly the fact that Yunnan was still under Mongolian 
control made it imperative for the emperor to attack it sooner or later. After 
the successful invasion in 1382, the Yiian policy of appointing central officials 
to rule over the various ethnic groups in the region was modified; the system 
of aboriginal offices (¢’n-ssu) was extended beyond the empire’s borders, and 
local rulers or chiefs were confirmed as imperial commissioners of various 
grades to rule, at least nominally, on the emperor’s behalf. In this way, a sys- 
tem of appointments was instituted which blurred the distinction between 
foreign vassals and autonomous territories which were beyond direct imperial 
control. Thus, the creation of a number of territories occupied by related 
tribes variously known as Shan (in Burma), Lao (in Laos), and Tai (in Yun- 
nan) led to the curious situation of having the rulers of Hsien-lo (Siam), also 
members of these related tribes, recognized as kings (kwo wang), but not any 
of the other rulers. Nor were the rulers among the Burmans and the Mon 
ever given titles as kings. The latter were merely given the military title of 
pacification commissioner and were regarded as being more directly subordi- 
nate to Ming rule." 

The most significant change in foreign policy during this period was the 
Ming court’s decision not to recognize Burma as a kingdom (uo). This deci- 


14 MSL, Tai-tsu shib-lu, p. 86; Chiu Ling-yeong, et al., Ming shib-/u chung chib Tung-nan-ya shib-liao, vol. 1, 
p. 18. 

15 MS, 313-15, chapters on the #s-s5w of Yunnan. Although the ruler at Ava became “Mien-tien pacifi- 
cation commissioner” in 1394, Ming T’ai-tsu, T’ai-tsw shib-/u, 242 and 244, still speaks of Mien kuo 
wang, “‘the King of Mien” for years 1395 and 1396. In all the later shib-/v, Burma is called ““Mien- 
tien,” and never a kingdom. 
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sion resulted from the Ming policy of encouraging indirect rule, while simul- 
taneously diminishing the status of local rulers in southwest China. After 
the conquest of Yunnan, this policy was also confirmed for territories farther 
south. In 1393, after contact had finally been re-established through the Tai 
principality of Chiengmai (nominally a Ming pacification commission), 
Burma sent an envoy to China. In 1394, the ruler at Ava was appointed paci- 
fication commissioner for his territory. There was no discussion of restoring 
Burma to the status of a kingdom. The Ming court realized that since the 
Mongolian destruction of the Burmese kingdom at Pagan, various Shan states 
had been formed (even the Ava kingdom was ruled by a branch of the Shan 
royal house) and the once great Burmese kingdom had become fragmented. 

The Ming court continued the policy of keeping these states divided and 
weak. As the Ming emperor saw it, the Maw Shan state of Lu-ch’uan was 
the most powerful and threatening of these principalities." It was within 
striking distance of Ta-li and controlled large tracts of territory beyond the 
Salween River. It was also trying to destroy Ava and to unify the other 
Shan states under its leadership. Consequently, a few years after the conquest 
of Yunnan, the emperor acted to contain this state and to break its power. 
The Ming court had already established three Shan-Tai pacification commis- 
sioners, the other two being Ch’e-li (Sipsong Banna and areas in Yunnan, 
Burma, and Laos around it) and Chiengmai (Pa-pai). Chiengmai had provided 
the first diplomatic link with the Burmese court at Ava; the conferral of titles 
on Ava’s Shan ruler was another step in the policy to contain the Maw Shan 
state. After 1402, it was left to the first emperor’s son, the Yung-lo emperor, 
to complete the fragmentation of the old Burmese kingdom by raising two 
more Shan states bordering on Lu-ch’uan to the status of pacification com- 
missions. The Yung-lo emperor, however, was the architect of a more aggres- 
sive policy, one that his father would not have approved. 

The founder of the dynasty had laid down a framework for his successors’ 
foreign policies, and had specified in such detail what they had to do, that for- 
eign relations thereafter might have been expected to have adhered closely 
to his instructions, but this did not happen. The first emperor’s successor, 
the Chien-wen emperor, was his grandson, but the Chien-wen emperor’s 
uncle, one of the first emperor’s sons, overthrew him in 1402. The usurper, 
the Yung-lo emperor, felt the need to legitimize his accession as thoroughly 
as his father, the first emperor, had, and that included implementing an 
aggressive foreign policy on all fronts. His most radical policies concerned 
relations with Southeast Asia and the countries bordering on the Indian 


16 See Ch’ien Ku-hsun, Pai I Chuan, annotated by Chiang Ying-liang (Kunming, 1980) provides the full- 
est account of the Maw Shan state. A briefer version is in MS, 314, pp. 8111-14. 
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Ocean. His most renowned action in foreign policy was the dispatch of 
immense naval expeditions under the eunuch admiral Cheng Ho. During 
the Yung-lo reign, tense relations between Vietnam and Champa were over- 
shadowed by the growing tensions between Vietnam and China. Even rela- 
tions with the Shan and Tai states to the south of Yunnan were affected by 
the aggressive imperial policy to dominate Vietnam, while all other overseas 
relations were eclipsed by the grand voyages to the Western Oceans. The 
developments that occurred during the Yung-lo reign may be understood 
best by first considering the invasion of Vietnam and then Cheng Ho’s 
naval expeditions, and examining the far-reaching ramifications of each. 

On the surface, the Yung-lo emperor simply reaffirmed his father’s policies: 
no private contact with foreigners; no private foreign trade; and no trading 
or other relations outside a carefully regulated tributary system. In practice, 
he was more demanding, more aggressive, and more willing than his father 
had been to intervene and to threaten when people (either Chinese adven- 
turers or foreign rulers) did not do what he expected them to do. This belliger- 
ence might have resulted from his insecurity with respect to his imperial 
relatives, for whom his usurpation remained a stigma. It might also have 
come about owing to his attitude towards the use of force. He was a great sol- 
dier and believed that many problems could be solved by military means. 
His relations with Vietnam illustrate this position particularly well. When 
the new ruler of Vietnam, who had failed to gain recognition from the 
Yung-lo emperor’s nephew in 1400, again asked to be recognized as the legit- 
imate successor of the defunct Tran dynastic house, the emperor responded 
with caution. His father had been unhappy about a series of usurpations that 
had taken place since 1370; none of the rulers after that time had satisfied 
Ming officials’ inquiries about their legitimacy. 

The Yung-lo emperor followed his father’s policy in seeking to confirm the 
legitimacy of the Vietnamese king. When his officials assured him that the 
ruler was a relative of the Tran house who had been chosen as the new ruler, 
he was content to confirm him “king” of An-nan (Annam). Then, to his 
great annoyance, a few months later he discovered that the man was a usurper 
and a regicide. The same thing had happened thirty years earlier, when his 
father had been deceived and manipulated in the interest of Vietnamese 
court politics. As had his father, the Yung-lo emperor had insisted on verify- 
ing the new Vietnamese king’s claim and had, in like manner, been deceived. 
The sole remaining descendant of the Tran line was then found and returned 
to Vietnam to be king, but was murdered on his arrival. The Yung-lo 
emperor, who had pledged his support to the now defunct Tran house, was 
outraged at the Vietnamese usurper’s treachery. His anger was so great that 
he immediately ordered a full-scale invasion of Vietnam. He was perfectly 
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aware that Vietnam was on his father’s list of countries “‘never to be invaded,” 
but he believed that there was sufficient provocation in this instance to over- 
ride the Ancestral injunctions. The Vietnamese usurper simply could not be 
allowed to go unpunished. The Yung-lo emperor was no doubt aware of 
the questions surrounding his own legitimacy. He certainly could not permit 
it to be said that he was not a strong supporter of a legitimate ruling house. 

A large expeditionary army consisting of units from more than ten pro- 
vinces was dispatched to Vietnam. This expedition may be compared with 
the expedition of the armies sent by the Yung-lo emperor’s father into Yun- 
nan twenty-five years earlier which had been an immediate and total success. 
The main armies in the later campaign passed through Kwangsi; one army 
came down the Red River from Yunnan itself; and other units were sent by 
sea routes. The initial successes of the campaign, including the overthrow of 
the usurper, came swiftly, but were followed by years of frustration and even- 
tually by admission that the whole campaign had been a mistake and a failure. 
The main difference between the conquest of Yunnan and this campaign 
was that the Vietnamese had, by this time, become a fairly homogeneous 
state with a sophisticated administrative system based on the Chinese model. 
Vietnam had a distinct cultural identity and the resources to resist becoming 
incorporated into a Chinese empire.’” 

The superficial similarities between Vietnam and China, which included the 
use of the same written Chinese language, and the use of similar Confucian 
rhetoric and state institutions, led the emperor to an unfortunate decision. 
Not content with ousting the usurper of the legitimate Tran dynasty, he 
decided that Vietnam was sufficiently like China for it to be reorganized as a 
Chinese province. The Tran dynastic house had no legitimate claimants to 
the throne at this point and the Chinese emperor thought he could establish 
historic territorial rights on the basis of boundaries established under the 
Han dynasty almost 1,500 years earlier. Thus the fateful decision to destroy 
the kingdom and to administer Vietnam centrally from Nanking came about. 

Another reason for this decision was the Vietnamese claim that theirs was 
an empire equal to Ming China. When its capital was taken and “imperial” 
Vietnamese records and documents were found, these were considered 
further evidence of the Vietnamese court’s presumption and duplicity. 
While the Yung-lo emperor was justified in believing that the Vietnamese 


17 Wang Gungwu, “China and Southeast Asia, 1402-1424.” In Studses in the Social History of China and 
Southeast A sia: essays in memory of Victor Purcell, eds. Jerome Ch’en and Nicholas Tarling (Cambridge, 
1970), pp. 381-3; Wang Gungwu, “Chang Fu” and “Huang Fu,” in DMB, pp. 64-7, 653-6. See 
also C. P. FitzGerald, The southern expansion of the Chinese people (New York, 1972), for an extended dis- 
cussion about Vienamese national identity in contrast to the peoples of Nan Chao and Ta-li in Yun- 
nan. 
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were accustomed to being ruled in a Chinese imperial style, he failed to see that 
his cultural assumptions were opposed by something akin to cultural nation- 
alism. The fact that this proto-nationalism had been expressed in Chinese cul- 
tural terms was particularly misleading. 

The war in Vietnam, the failure to hold it after twenty years of fighting and 
occupation, and the amazing success of Vietnamese guerrilla war tactics 
belong properly to the history of China and of Vietnam, and the details 
need not concern us here."® The Vietnamese usurper, Lé Loi (ca. 1385—- 
1433), also known as the founder of the Later Lé dynasty, was recognized 
by the Chinese only after they withdrew from Vietnam in 1427. The “Later 
Lé” dynasty existed somewhat uncertainly until the early sixteenth century, 
when the Mac family gained control in the North, and the subsequent political 
division of North and South Vietnam was initiated.’? What is relevant is 
what China’s failure in Vietnam meant for its relations with other countries 
in Southeast Asia. Vietnam’s two neighbors were drawn into the conflict. 
Champa, Vietnam’s perennial enemy and a loyal vassal of China which 
depended on China to hold the Vietnamese back, found that having Ming 
China as a neighbor was even more uncomfortable than having the smaller 
Vietnamese kingdom as a neighbor. The Cham rulers were forced to send 
troops and supplies to support the Ming occupation, but they soon found 
that Ming officials insisted on the same claims the Vietnamese had made on 
lands which the Chams had also claimed. When the Ming took these terri- 
tories, Champa had nowhere to turn. 

Even more significant was the final outcome of the war. Before the Yung- 
lo emperor ordered the invasion of Vietnam, China’s authority was backed 
by its enormous military potential which the Vietnamese had no wish to 
test. An admonition from the Ming emperor was a useful deterrent. But 
when the war went badly after the initial victories and when the Ming armies 
failed again and again to crush the Vietnamese “‘rebels,”’ that authority lost 
its deterrent force. Champa was, in the end, confounded by three develop- 
ments: its own anger at the cupidity of Chinese soldiers and officials; its grow- 
ing respect for Vietnamese resistance to China under Lé Loi and his 
successors; and, finally, its alarm at China’s defeat and the emergence of a 
much more powerful and united Vietnamese nation. The end result, the weak- 
ening of Ming authority over Vietnam for the remainder of the dynasty, sealed 
the fate of Champa. Champa’s attempts to restore the status quo ante, when 


18 See John Whitmore, Vietnam, Ho Quy Ly and the Ming (1371-1421) (New Haven, 1985); and The Cam- 
bridge History of China, Vol. 7, pp. 229-31, 289-91. 

19 See Nicholas Tarling, ed., From early times toc. 1800, Vol. 1, The Cambridge History of Southeast Asia 
(Cambridge, 1992), pp. 150-53 and 415-418. 
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it was a power equal to Vietnam, were disastrous, and Ming exhortations no 
longer carried authority sufficient to restrain the Vietnamese when the oppor- 
tunity came for them to destroy Champa a few decades later.*° 

The invasion of Vietnam had repercussions among other peoples in main- 
land Southeast Asia as well. The Chams, emboldened by China’s invasion 
and occupation of their ancient enemy, Vietnam, attacked Cambodia. For a 
while, Cambodia was threatened from two sides, for Ayutthaya (Siam), to 
the west, also continued to expand at its expense. Then, for the only time dur- 
ing the Ming dynasty, Cambodia successfully sought Chinese help to restrain 
the Chams. After the Chinese retreat from Vietnam, however, it was Vietnam, 
and not China, that restrained and finally destroyed the Chams. 

The role of Laos during the Ming occupation of Vietnam was more inter- 
esting. It was one of several similar principalities south of Yunnan, and its 
ruler was a loyal pacification commissioner who had been confirmed in his 
position by the Yung-lo emperor. Laos had emerged as a result of Khmer 
efforts to keep the various Tai chieftains divided in order to stop the expan- 
sion of Ayutthaya. Ming policy, for different reasons, supported fragmenta- 
tion along the empire’s southwestern borders; and the Ming court 
recognized Laos as a /’x-s54, or aboriginal office, with the rulers given titles 
as pacification commissioners, in the same way that it had acknowledged 
Ch’e-li (Sipsong Banna), Pa-pai (Chiengmai), Lu-ch’uan (the Maw Shans) 
and several other principalities. 

Laos was content to survive by means of diplomacy, dealing with Cambo- 
dia to its south, Vietnam to its west and distant China beyond the minor tribal 
confederacies to its north. But, when Vietnam came under Chinese rule, its 
position was less secure. Defeated Vietnamese forces, unwilling to escape 
south to seek help from their traditional enemies in Champa, preferred to 
take refuge in Laos. The Laotian ruler, however, was not prepared to take 
sides in the war. He had not wished to have Ming China as a neighbor and 
probably sympathized with the widespread Vietnamese hostility against Chi- 
nese rule. On the other hand, he did not want to anger the Ming court. 
Thus, when asked not to support the Vietnamese, he discouraged Vietnamese 
“rebels” from making Laos their base for anti-Ming resistance; but he prob- 
ably also anticipated that it was the Vietnamese his country would have to 
live with in the long run, so he took care not to arouse Vietnamese hostility 
towards Laos. 

All the T’ai states bordering the province of Yunnan felt the impact of the 
invasion of Vietnam. That province provided large armies for the campaign, 


zo On the history of Champa, see G. Maspero, Le royaume de Champa (Paris, 1928). Also MS, 324, pp. 
8383-93. 
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not only for the initial invasion, but also for some of the efforts to crush Viet- 
namese resistance. By 1428, Vietnamese counterattacks up the Red River to 
the Yunnan border had made clear the limits of Chinese and Vietnamese 
power in southeastern Yunnan. The small numbers of minority tribesmen 
in that area must have been awed by both powers and submitted to whichever 
was the stronger in their neighborhood; but the two large Tai principalities 
(Laos and Sipsong Banna) that shared borders with both protagonists 
weighed their futures between the powers and took great care to maintain 
their independence. Certainly, as long as the Yung-lo emperor was on the 
throne and showed a willingness to resort to force, all the states bordering 
on Yunnan found it wise to keep their peace. 

The Yung-lo emperor did not, of course, depend solely on threats and on 
force in the pursuit of his purposes. He systematically continued his predeces- 
sor’s policy of fragmenting the potentially powerful Tai states in the south- 
west and appointed at least five new pacification commissioners, largely to 
break the power of the Maw Shans of Lu-ch’uan and to check the future 
growth of Burmese power. He pursued two policies towards Ayutthaya 
(Siam): on the seas, he restrained southward expansion down the Malay 
peninsula toward Malacca; on land, however, he did not oppose military 
activities northward against the Burmese, the Cambodians, and other Tai 
states. In short, the invasion of Vietnam alerted all the states contiguous 
with Ming China’s southern borders that China was prepared to use force. 
But, perhaps more important in the long run, it also showed that China had 
neither the will nor the capacity to conquer and hold territory in the south. 
Its defeat in Vietnam, and the new Vietnamese Lé dynasty’s diplomatic skill 
in keeping China at bay thereafter, were important lessons for all the other 
states in mainland Southeast Asia. The case of Vietnam showed that it was 
possible to satisfy Chinese pride while maintaining political independence. 

The Yung-lo emperor’s aggressive policy toward Vietnam had a counter- 
part in Cheng Ho’s naval expeditions to the Indian Ocean. First, both policies 
directly contravened the first emperor’s explicit injunction against dissipating 
military force in the south. Second, both undertakings enhanced the Yung- 
lo emperor’s pride and prestige at great cost and without economic benefits 
or long-term political advantages. Finally, by the end of the Yung-lo emper- 
or’s reign, both undertakings had become increasingly burdensome and 
were clearly not in the empire’s interest. The transfer of the capital to Peking 
in 1419 and the Yung-lo emperor’s final desperate personal campaigns to miti- 
gate the far more serious threat from the Mongols in the north changed the 
focus of foreign policy. It is not surprising that the campaigns against Viet- 
nam and the naval expeditions were both abandoned when his grandson 
found the imperial coffers bare and the northern borders threatened. 
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Why, then, did the Yung-lo emperor launch these naval expeditions to 
Southeast Asia and India and later extend them farther west to Arabia and 
East Africa? His action was certainly related to his usurpation and his desire 
for universal legitimation. His announced intention to find his predecessor 
and nephew, the Chien-wen emperor, who was rumored to have escaped 
abroad, might have been no more than a public justification to overcome 
his father’s prohibition against military action overseas; but his need to 
appear as a great and legitimate emperor before all his half-brothers and 
nephews, before the generals and officials who knew he was a usurper, 
and, indeed, before all his subjects, led him to seek endorsements from all 
the foreign rulers his navies could reach. This display of force was also 
related to his confidence asa soldier, his military success against the Mon- 
gols, and his acquisition of a Mongolian view of power and policy from 
the northern perspective of his new capital at Peking. Hence, the idea that 
he should send a naval force to ascertain the strength of Timur at Samar- 
kand, who was mounting a campaign against China at the time of his 
death early in 1405, was not as bizarre as it might seem, although that too 
may have been done in order to overcome his father’s prohibition against 
overseas adventures. 

Finally, the expeditions, and his efforts to persuade all foreign rulers to send 
tribute missions to him, were related to the imperial policy on trade that his 
father had initiated. The Yung-lo emperor knew that most tribute missions 
would not come to China if there were no profits to be made, so he had to 
make these missions worthwhile. Precisely how worthwhile, and to what 
extent Ming China’s maritime trade benefited from Cheng Ho’s expeditions, 
are questions that cannot be fully answered at this time. Here, attention will 
focus on the political and international aspects of this spectacular show of 
force. 

Altogether, seven expeditions were sent: in 1405, 1407, 1409, 1413, 1417, 
1421, and 1431. The largest consisted of over 300 ships of various sizes 
(including sixty-two large treasure ships) and over 27,000 men; even the smal- 
lest expedition had a fleet of between forty and fifty ships. The first three expe- 
ditions went as far as the west coast of India; the fourth went farther, 
crossing to the Persian Gulf; the fifth and the seventh expeditions visited 
the east coast of Africa. They were very successful voyages from the point 
of view of the Yung-lo emperor and his admirals: at least two kingdoms, 
Melaka, and Samudra-Pasai (North Sumatra), were strengthened by the 
emperor’s formal recognition following this display of naval power. 

The expeditions were discontinued after 1433 and the spectacular perfor- 
mance was never repeated. In the end, they left no permanent mark on the 
thirty or so “countries” visited. As J. V. G. Mills rightly says, “the great 
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expeditions . . . remained isolated fours de force, mere exploits.”** There 
were, of course, other lesser missions preceding, and contemporary with, 
Cheng Ho’s expeditions. Each would normally have been worth noting, 
especially the side trips Cheng Ho’s entourage made to Bengal, Siam, and 
East Java, and the special missions to Brunei, Sulu, and other islands in 
the Philippines. Taken together with the whole range of Chinese activity 
in Southeast Asia, the great expeditions were significant. They certainly 
impressed the maritime states of Southeast Asia with China’s wealth and 
power, and the increase in trade between these states and the China coast 
continued thereafter. 

Insofar as the Yung-lo emperor tried to create a new framework for over- 
seas foreign relations, one that was based on a regular and overwhelming 
naval presence and predicated on new attitudes about active intervention, 
three points became clear. First, this policy was too expensive: it had led to 
two decades of war in Vietnam and innumerable missions to and from the 
region, followed by generous, if patronizing, hospitality and gifts. If the pol- 
icy had been supported by expanded private enterprise in an open economic 
system, all kinds of benefits might have flowed on to the peoples who lived 
along the major transportation routes. The cumulative benefits to the econ- 
omy as a whole might have created sufficient wealth to pay the costs of the 
missions. But, given the conservative Confucian opinion that the ideal state 
and society should operate on a limited rural base and that this policy had 
just been fully and faithfully implemented only a generation earlier, the 
Ming treasury could not afford such new expenses for long. 

Second, the new commitments in the south endangered the northern 
defenses. The peace that the Yung-lo emperor had achieved in northern and 
Central Asia after the death of Timur in February, 1405, did not last long. 
He soon went back to Peking, his old military base, and was offagain on cam- 
paigns beyond the Great Wall line. The decision to move the capital to Pek- 
ing, itself an enormously expensive proposition, was only the beginning of 
a new awareness that displays of power in the north were essential, while 
such displays in the south were not. The truth behind this became manifest 
to Yung-lo’s immediate successors who realized the inherent contradiction 
in Yung-lo’s last decision to send Cheng Ho to Southeast Asia in 1421, 
while preparing, at the age of sixty-four, to go on yet another personal cam- 
paign against the Mongols, a cause to which, by late in his reign, he had 
become far more directly committed than he was to the continuing maritime 
expeditions. 


21 j.V. G. Mills, tr. and ed., Ma Huan, Ying-yai Sheng-lan, ‘The Overall Survey of the Ocean's Shores’’ [ 1433] 
(Cambridge, 1970), p. 34. 
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Finally, the traditional tribute system was never meant to support active 
international politics. It had been evolved over centuries to encourage reg- 
ular but minimal foreign relations, to provide an instrument for imperial 
defense policy, and to satisfy some of the trading requirements of foreign 
rulers and Chinese merchants. In sum, the Yung-lo emperor’s new activism 
was actually built on his father’s reorganized foreign policy system, which 
had been carefully restructured to limit further foreign contacts. The use 
of that same system to pursue interventionalist goals suggests that the 
Yung-lo emperor’s ambition ran far ahead of his understanding of the nat- 
ure of traditional foreign relations with China’s Southeast Asian neighbors. 
For him to think of sending a fleet against Burma in order to help the 
Shan chiefs of Mu-pang (south of the Maw Shan chieftainship of Lu- 
ch’uan), or to encourage Brunei and Sulu to throw off their allegiance to 
Java are some of the most blatant examples of this lack of understanding. 
He clearly wanted to elicit signs of respect from the smaller and weaker 
states in the south; but he could not, nor was he willing to, change the 
basis of China’s foreign relations in a creative way. More money, power, 
and ceremony applied in the same old way was simply bound to fail. It is 
not surprising, then, that his more conventional grandson, backed by civil 
officials loyal to Confucian principles as well as to the first emperor’s specific 
injunctions, decided to reverse the Yung-lo emperor’s policies within a 
few years of his death. His grandson decided to end the war in Vietnam 
and concluded that the great naval expedition of 1431-33 would have to 
be the last. 

During the next two centuries, there were no further Chinese adventures 
in Southeast Asia. It may be said that there was a return to the first emper- 
or’s policy of nonintervention; but it is probably more accurate to say, espe- 
cially after 1449, when the Mongols captured the Ming emperor and 
might have taken Peking, that the Ming state was never again confident 
about the security of its northern frontiers and was thereafter too weak to 
embark on expeditions beyond its southern borders. Apart from some bor- 
der troubles with the Maw Shan tribes and Vietnam, and later with 
Burma and other Shan states, no military forces were sent anywhere near 
Southeast Asia again. Regular foreign relations continued with a limited 
number of southern kingdoms, notably Champa until it was destroyed by 
the Vietnamese, various rulers of Java to the end of the fifteenth century, 
and Melaka until it fell to the Portuguese in 1511. Only the mainland king- 
doms of Vietnam, Ayutthaya (Siam), Laos, Burma, and various Shan and 
T’ai states had continuous, although not always harmonious, relations 
with the Ming court to the end. 
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From the point of view of Ming China’s overseas trade, a major turning 
point came soon after 1500, with the arrival of the Portuguese at Melaka, in 
the Moluccas, and finally off the coast of China.** This was the beginning of 
the period when Western traders, armed and aggressive, undermined Muslim 
trading power, whether Arab, Persian, or Indian, and indirectly encouraged 
the development of Chinese and Japanese private trade in Southeast Asia. 
Thus, the history of Ming overseas trade can be divided fairly equally between 
the first half of the dynasty, when it was largely dominated by tributary trad- 
ing, and the second half, when local and Japanese competition and coopera- 
tion with Western armed traders off the China coasts became the norm. 
There are, however, some problems of interpretation which affect the way 
changes during the Ming have been presented. Lo Hsiang-lin offered the fol- 
lowing periodization of history of Ming overseas trade and foreign relations: 
1368-1404; 1405-33; 1434-1510; 1511-1618; 1619-61.” This division takes 
developments both in foreign relations and in trade into account; but, if 
Ming foreign relations are examined more closely, there is no need for such 
fine divisions. Aside from a short period of aberration in 1402-35, the first 
Ming emperor’s policies remained in effect for the rest of the dynasty. There 
were, however, important differences between the period preceding the 
reign of the Cheng-te emperor (1505-21) and the period which followed it. 

First, once the dynasty saw that the regimes providing the most imminent 
dangers to its survival were located in the north, northwest and northeast, 
relations with southern kingdoms became increasingly ritualistic and periph- 
eral. The Ming dynasty might not have been strong enough to assert its 
authority in the south — as was clearly seen in its unwillingness to save 
Champa from Vietnam and to help Melaka against the Portuguese — but it 
was stable and confident enough not to need legitimation of any kind. Tribu- 
tary missions no longer had the aura they had had under the Hung-wu and 
Yung-lo emperors. The means used to maintain diplomatic relations with 
countries to the south had become expensive and dreary rituals and these rela- 
tions held no real benefits to the dynasty. As a consequence, tribute missions 
from ovetseas virtually ceased by about 1500. Of the few that still came, sev- 
eral were dealt with at the southern ports and were not encouraged to travel 
north to present tribute to the emperor. 

The second difference follows from the first. With the growing meaning- 
lessness of the tribute missions, Ming officials turned a blind eye to the com- 


22 See Chang Wei-hua, Ming-shib Fo-lang-chi Lii-sung Ho-lan !-ta-li-ya ssu chuan chu-shib (Beijing, 1934); 
Chang T’ien-tse, Sino- Portuguese Trade from 1514 to 1644 (Leiden, 1934; rpt. New York, 1973). A recent 
annotated edition by Tai I-hsuan, Ming shih Fo-dang-chi chuan chien-cheng (Beijing, 1984) contains some 
new materials. 

23 Preface by Lo Hsiang-lin to Chiu Ling-yeong, et al., Ming shrb-lu chung chib Tung-nan-ya shib-liao (Hong 
Kong, 1968), Vol. 1, pp. 2-26. 
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ing of the Portuguese. Despite the awareness that Portugal was a considerable 
naval power that had vanquished Melaka, a nominal vassal of the Ming 
court, there was no serious attempt to use the tributary system for one of 
the key functions it had been devised to serve. Tributary ceremonies, together 
with profitable trading opportunities, had helped the Ming court control its 
neighbors and safeguard its borders. By the time of the Cheng-te reign, the 
court had lost interest in tributary missions as instrument of control and had 
come to treat the missions as commercial visits with no political significance.*4 
Hence, the Ming court failed to notice how rapidly the region had begun to 
change after the arrival of the Europeans, especially after the Spanish, the 
Dutch, and the English joined the Portuguese to reshape the map of South 
and Southeast Asia. 

A third development was even more important: the increasing importance 
of trade to the Ming economy as a whole. The trade in luxury goods alone 
was stimulated by the activities of the court itself through its thousands of 
eunuch procurers and the extensive requirements of members of the imperial 
family throughout China. Although private trade was never officially encour- 
aged, its growth was tolerated, and the need to import certain foreign goods 
was acknowledged. However, the retention of early Ming policies towards 
overseas trade and the lack of new institutions to deal with later developments 
led to severe disruptions along the China coast. The more the Ming officials 
tried to restrict foreign contacts to one or two ports, the greater the strain 
placed on local and foreign entrepreneurs who sought each other out. Thus, 
for long periods after the Cheng-te reign, serious trade and foreign policy 
issues which could have been resolved by paying closer attention to the details 
of foreign relations and to the variety of existing trading networks were 
reduced to questions about how to improve coastal defense and how to 
repulse widespread and large-scale attacks by pirates. 

These pirates comprised an altogether new breed. In contrast to the rela- 
tively peaceful groups of Arab, Persian, Hindu, and Moslem traders of 
South and Southeast Asia, the Portuguese and Japanese freebooters who 
joined forces with the burgeoning class of Chinese dependent on overseas 
and coastal trade created a violent and explosive mixture.” It is a measure of 


24 It is interesting to note the sharp contrast between the amount of shib-/u material on Southeast Asia 
before and after 1487 in Chiu Ling-yeong, et al., Ming shib-/u chung chib Tung-nan-ya shih-liao: 444 
pages from the 120 years between 1368 and 1487, and only 100 pages for the 136 years between 
1487 and 1623. 

25 Two recent studies have highlighted the importance of trade in the 16th century: Lin Jen-ch’uan, 
Ming mo Ch’ ing ch’u ssu-jen bai-shang mao-i (Shanghai, 1987) and Chang Tseng-hsin, Ming chi tung-nan 
Chung-kso ti bai-shang buo-tung (Taipei, 1988), Vol. 1. The most accessible Western-language work is 
So Kwan-wai, Japanese Piracy in Ming China during the 16th Century (East Lansing, 19635). 
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Ming complacency that, for over 150 years, no attempt was made to review 
the system, established in the late fourteenth century, by which China deter- 
mined with whom to carry on foreign diplomatic relations even though 
regional and global conditions had changed beyond recognition during the 
interim. The system had, by then, lost its capacity to monitor the extent of 
those changes. Thus, in terms of foreign relations overseas, the tributary sys- 
tem of regulated trade became ritualized, then nominal, and finally, 
ineffective. 

However, where Ming China’s honor, its security, and its cultural superior- 
ity were concemed, the system was more useful. This was particularly true 
of China’s overland relations with Southeast Asia. The most striking exam- 
ples include the wars and border disputes involving the Shan-Tai states, Viet- 
nam, and Burma. Although these conflicts occurred at different times 
between the middle of the fifteenth century (1438-99) and the end of the six- 
teenth century, they reflect the basic stability of the Ming state. Despite the 
danger to Peking in 1449 and the considerable military pressures on the north- 
eastern borders during the 1590s, the tributary system continued to work ade- 
quately for the southern borders, even though the court employed the same 
rhetoric, institutions, and techniques to control “barbarians” that had been 
in use since the late fourteenth century. 

Although Ming forces suffered a disastrous defeat in Vietnam in the 1420s, 
followed by the loss of Chinese authority among the Shan and Tai states 
south of K’un-ming and Ta-li; nonetheless, the dynasty coped with rebellion 
and border disturbances very well. The first test of power and diplomacy 
was played out with the Maw Shan chiefs from Yung-ch’ang, west of the 
Salween River. The first Ming emperor had tamed the most powerful Maw 
Shan leader in 1387 and then, after 1398, carved up the large state of Lu- 
ch’uan (P’ing-mien) into eight small territories. His son, the Yung-lo 
emperor, fragmented the Maw Shan state further by establishing two of the 
territories as pacification commissions, thereby raising them to the same status 
as Lu-ch’uan, and openly used these two tribes to check the power of Lu- 
ch’uan. This policy had the unfortunate consequence of exposing the whole 
fragmented southwest region to the depredations of the ruler at Ava and pre- 
pared the way for future Burmese domination of all the Shan states on the 
Ming border. 

The re-emergence of the Maw Shan chieftains of Lu-ch’uan followed on 
the withdrawal of Ming armies from Vietnam in 1427. Knowing that the 
Ming court was in no condition to fight on the Yunnan border, the Maw 
Shan tribes became increasingly ambitious during the next few years. After 
1436, their armies began to invade the border counties of central Yunnan, 
reaching as far as the Yung-ch’ang and Ching-tung. Throughout this period 
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neither tributary diplomacy nor the administrative mechanisms of the abori- 
ginal offices system could prevent war. When the imperial forces won some 
victories along the northwestern frontiers, strong voices were raised in 
favor of sending a full-scale expeditionary army to Lu-ch’uan in 1440. How- 
ever, a measure of the futility of war in this remote southwestern corner of 
the empire is revealed in the fact that the campaigns dragged on for nearly a 
decade without a decisive victory. The Ming court had to call in support 
from all southern and western provinces and to seek help from Burma and 
other Shan rivals of Lu-ch’uan before the rebellion was finally crushed. It 
even promised the land of Lu-ch’uan to any tribal leader who could deliver 
the heads of the Maw Shan leaders. However, when the Burmese succeeded 
in doing so, the Ming court withdrew its offer.”° 

On all counts, the war had disastrous consequences for the Ming state, it 
disrupted the economies of all the southwestern provinces involved in send- 
ing men and supplies to fight a war of attrition against a small tribal state 
and it cost the Ming court the respect of its tribal allies on the border, who 
saw how inept and wasteful Ming armies were. Moreover, the war drew com- 
manders, officers, men and other resources from the north which might 
have been vital to the defence of the northern borders. It is significant that 
the end of the Lu-ch’uan campaigns early in 1449 was followed immediately 
by extensive tribal uprisings and other revolts in five provinces south of the 
Yangtze River, and, on the northern frontiers, by the spectacular defeats 
later in the year which virtually destroyed the imperial armies in the north 
and led to the capture of the emperor himself by the Mongols. 

The year 1449 was a turning point in the history of the dynasty. The Ming 
court had barely recovered from the disasters in Vietnam when it became 
involved in the costly and unnecessary wars on the Shan-Burma border. 
Thereafter, Ming China never again sent large armies to fight beyond its 
southern borders. The dynasty was fortunate to have survived these cam- 
paigns. There was subsequently no doubt that the gravest threat to dynastic 
security came from the Mongols just north of Peking. The south had to be 
better managed through tributary rhetoric and diplomatic maneuvers: war 
could not be counted on evenas a last resort. Thus, Ming relations with Viet- 
nam and Burma for the next two centuries were dominated by high-flown 
and reassuring rhetoric mixed with a few feeble threats. From time to time, 
military expeditions were mounted to deal with disputes involving various 


26 MS, 314, pp. 8111-23; 315, pp. 8129-55. A slightly fuller account may be found in Yen Ts’ung-chien, 
Shu-ysi chou- tzu In (Ku-kong po-wu yuan edn., Beijing, 1930) 9, pp. 12a-31b. See also G. E. Harvey, 
A History of Burma from the earliest times to 1824 (London, 1925) and Wang P’o-leng, Chung Mien kuan- 
bsi shih (Ch’angsha, 1941). 
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tribes on the borders, notably those between Yunnan and Burma and between 
Kwangsi and Vietnam, but the scale of fighting was kept down to the levels 
appropriate to these two relatively minor powers, both of which were clever 
enough never to challenge the Ming empire’s power directly. 

Relations with Vietnam provide a useful illustration of how important the 
tributary framework was in insuring peace in the south. Two examples will 
suffice: one concerns the reign of the Lé ruler Le Thanh Ton (1460-1497),”” 
and the other concerns the beginning and end of the Mac regime in northern 
Vietnam (1537-97). Under Thanh Ton, two related events put the Ming tn- 
butary system to the test.** The first was the final destruction of the Cham 
kingdom in 1471, and the other, the invasion of Laos between 1479 and 
1481. The demise of Champa forty-five years after China’s defeat in Vietnam 
was certainly related to the Ming occupation of Vietnam. Before the Ming 
invasion in 1406, the two states of Champa and Vietnam had been evenly 
matched for more than a millennium. Even the Mongolian invasion of both 
countries at the end of the thirteenth century had not upset that balance. An 
invasion of Champa by Vietnam was invariably followed by a counter-inva- 
sion of Vietnam by Champa. This happened over and again, and China’s 
role as moderator was relatively easy. Admonition of the invader and exhorta- 
tion against retaliation was sufficient to quell hostilities as long as each attack 
was indecisive and expensive in men and goods. China’s successful invasion 
in 1406, however, resulted in a tighter administration of Vietnam which the 
Lé dynasty inherited and expanded. It also led to a unified resistance move- 
ment that strengthened the Vietnamese armies and gave them a new confi- 
dence. Most important, China’s defeat in 1426-27 destroyed China’s 
credibility as a chastiser of the defiant and the rebellious. 

The Vietnamese were now certain that Ming China would not invade again 
if tributary procedures were followed and the Chinese court did not lose 
face. Moreover, the re-affirmation of Confucianism as a state ideology led to 
the restoration of Vietnam’s own tributary system. Tai and other tribal mino- 
rities to the west had already been designated by Vietnam as pacification com- 
mission territories on the Chinese aboriginal offices model. Vietnam had 
become so adept at managing its tributary relations with China that it also 
became very skilled at dealing with its neighbors as its own tributary states. 

The crucial test of Vietnamese power came first against Champa and then 
against the Tai states in the interior (Laos, Chiangmai and Sipsong Banna). 
After destroying Champa in 1471, Vietnam informed the Ming court that 


27 Identified in the Ming dynasty records as Le Hao; cf. DMB, p. 1030, and MSL, passin. 
28 MS, 321, pp. 8327-37. The shib-/u material is collected in Chiu Ling-yeong, et al., Ming shib-lu chung chib 
Tung-nan-ya shib-liao (Hong Kong, 1976), vol. 2, pp. 639-710. 
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the fall of Champa’s ruling house had come about as a result of civil war. A 
new Cham court was created in the southern corner of what was left of 
Champa; its puppet king paid tribute to Vietnam, while another candidate 
to the Cham throne sought the Ming court’s intervention. During the next 
four decades, the exchanges between this Cham claimant and the Chinese 
court, and between China and Vietnam taxed the tributary system to its limit. 

These exchanges illustrate that when China was weak and did not want to 
resort to the use of force, the language and institutions of the tributary system 
provided an elaborate way for the court to maintain its myth of superiority 
and its image as protector of the weak against the strong. The evasions, ratio- 
nalizations, and specious arguments of officials reluctant to support a loser 
fill the records. The result was never in doubt, and both the Vietnamese and 
Chinese courts probably realized this throughout the four decades of discus- 
sions. Champa was finished as a power; its lands had been absorbed, and 
China and Vietnam could go on indefinitely exchanging Confucian niceties 
over the question of responsibility. Meanwhile, Vietnam sent missions to 
China which the court considered tribute missions; the Ming court enfeoffed 
the Vietnamese ruler as the “king” of An-nan, while the Vietnamese used a 
rhetoric which placed their court on equal footing with the Ming empire. 
The Cham pretender paid tribute both to Vietnam and to China. A great 
deal of tension and resentment was diverted into rituals, proclamations, and 
commentaries. Everything was arranged so that the Chinese tributary system 
appeared to be what was restraining the Vietnamese and pacifying the 
Chams; this satisfied the Ming court’s sense of moral superiority and thus 
kept the peace for over four decades. 

Thanh Ton’s other expansionist effort was less successful, but it throws 
light on the diplomatic aspects of the Chinese aboriginal offices system. 
Thanh Ton invaded Laos and other Tai tribal territories in 1479. The Vietna- 
mese had noted during the Ming occupation of Vietnam that the ruler of 
Laos held Chinese titles and supported Chinese efforts to suppress Vietnamese 
resistance. Thanh Ton’s grandfather, Lé Loi, had been unable to find secure 
refuge in Laos during his efforts to free Vietnam from Ming occupation 
forces. Later, the Lé court also realized that Laos was expanding its authority 
over Tai peoples who had previously acknowledged Vietnam’s suzerainty 
and had regularly paid tribute to Vietnam. Thus, the campaigns to reassert 
Vietnam’s authority over the Tai tribes led to the invasion of Laos. Luang 
Prabang was captured and its ruler killed. When one of the ruler’s sons 
escaped to Chiengmai (nominally a Ming tributary state), Vietnam tried to 
enlist Sipsong Banna, a Chinese pacification commission, to help invade 
Chiengmai. In turn, Ming border officials warned Sipsong Banna not to 
become involved in this struggle. Chiengmai, on the other hand, sided with 
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Laos to drive off the Vietnamese army, and the Ming court rewarded Chieng- 
mai for its loyalty. The Vietnamese denied that Laos had been attacked; they 
insisted that they did not even know where Chiengmai was and suggested 
that Chinese officials had been misinformed. Ming officials, however, thought 
they saw a pattem in Thanh Ton’s aggressive behavior: excuses made when 
raiding across the border into Kwangsi and Yunnan were compared with 
those made to attack and kill in Laos, and a prince of Laos was hurriedly con- 
firmed as the country’s new ruler. 

Thanh Ton’s armies did not return to the Mekong delta. He had regained 
control over his immediate tribal neighbors and had secured Vietnam’s wes- 
tern borders. Laos, Chiengmai and Sipsong Banna did not pursue the matter 
any further, and the Ming emperor was content to send Thanh Ton an 
admonitory letter reminding him, as the king of a cultured nation, of his Con- 
fucian obligations to remain loyal, to act righteously, to maintain harmonious 
relations with sister states who acknowledged the emperor as Son of Heaven, 
and to care for the lives of the people under his rule.*? 

There are several remarkable features to this affair. First, Ming China was 
aware that Vietnam had established its own aboriginal offices system along 
its northern and western borders and did not object to that arrangement. In 
this way, the Ming court conceded a higher status to monarchical states like 
Vietnam and Champa than to the ten southem pacification commissions, 
including Laos and Burma. Yet, China also knew that such a monarchy 
might be nominal. Only China’s formal recognition of the “king” of Champa 
after 1471 prevented Champa from being seen as what it was, a vassal state 
of Vietnam, weaker by far than Laos, Chiengmai, and Sipsong Banna, 
which had the relatively low status of pacification commissions. The latter 
three did not, in fact, depend on China, and certainly never in the way that 
Champa continued to rely on Chinese assistance. Finally, and most remark- 
ably, was the fact that there were no references in Ming official documents to 
the numerous wars which Chiengmai and Laos fought with Ayutthaya 
(Siam). This was not because the Chinese did not know how aggressive Ayut- 
thaya was. On the contrary, China had to warn Ayutthaya against attacking 
Melaka, Sumatra, and Champa. But a sharp line seems to have been drawn to 
separate Ayutthaya, a foreign country (wai guo), from the Shan-Tai pacification 
commissions that functioned as extensions of China’s provincial governments. 

It is not clear whether the Chinese simply did not know or did not care 
about Siamese aggression, or whether regular Siamese tributary missions 
had focused the court’s attention so successfully on their activities overseas 


29 See the emperor’s letter as partially recorded in Ming Hsien-tsung shib-lu, ch. 216, day jen-tzw, 6th month 
of Ch’eng-hua 17 (July 9, 1481). 
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that the Ming court never looked at Siam as a possible threat to the peace of 
Ming China’s southern borders. In light of the Ming court’s concern about 
Vietnam’s invasion of Laos, it is astonishing that the Chinese said nothing 
about Siamese attacks and so little about the Burmese conquest of Chiengmai 
(not to mention Ayutthaya) and several invasions of Laos during the sixteenth 
century. This certainly confirms that, while there was a considerable blurring 
of the distinctions between aboriginal offices and foreign countries on the 
Southeast Asian mainland, this was not the case for Vietnam. Vietnam was 
the closest foreign state to the areas of South China administered by the 
Ming government. It had defeated the Ming armies, and it had modeled its 
state system directly on the Chinese administrative system. Vietnam was a spe- 
cial case: the tributary system was not always an appropriate mechanism for 
the conduct of foreign relations with that country. 

During the sixteenth century, Vietnam was weakened once more by inter- 
nal dissension, and China, invited to intervene, did not hesitate to aggravate 
the internecine strife. Yet, although all parties subscribed to the same values 
and were skilled in the use of the same rhetoric and institutions of tribute 
diplomacy, the outcome was far from simple. As before, China and Vietnam 
went to the brink of war. This time, however, war was averted when the 
Mac usurpers submitted themselves to the Ming; Vietnam’s status in the tri- 
bute system was reduced from that of a monarchy to a superior form of paci- 
fication commission (¢#-f ang shih ssu).?° Vietnam officially remained in this 
position until the end of the dynasty, even though the Mac house was over- 
thrown and the Lé house was restored in 1592. 

While Vietnam was a much reduced force during the sixteenth century, the 
Burmese under Tabinshweti and Bayinnang had become the major force in 
mainland Southeast Asia. The contrast between Burma and Vietnam during 
this period is interesting. The weaker Vietnam had not been reduced to the 
status of an aboriginal office, because it was administered not by barbarian 
chieftains, but by Confucian literati. Yet, powerful Burma was not even trea- 
ted as a foreign country, as Ayutthaya had always been. Despite the fact that 
by the second half of the sixteenth century Burma was one of the most power- 
ful countries in mainland Southeast Asia, it was still registered as an aboriginal 
office under the jurisdiction of the governor of Yunnan. This anomaly 
became even more clear when, at the height of its power, Burma had subju- 


30 Charles O. Hucker, A Dictionary of Oficial Titles in Imperial China (Stanford, 1985), p. 545 suggests the 
tu-#’ ung is a military title equivalent to Campaign Commander. This title, however, was not regularly 
used during the Ming. Where Vietnam’s status here was being demoted, I suggest that the context 
was one comparable to that of the Burmese and Shan-Tai-Lao bswan-fu or bsuan-wei shib (pacification 
commissioner), but higher. Therefore, I think “a superior form of pacification commission” is appro- 
priate. 
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gated Ayutthaya and almost all the pacification commissions to the south of 
the Yunnan border.?* 

China’s system of foreign relations remained unchanged throughout the 
Ming, and this obscured the magnitude of the political and economic changes 
in Southeast Asia over the course of three centuries. The failure to grasp the 
significance of the arrival of European powers in the South China Sea and 
along the China coast was matched by the failure to see that the extension of 
the aboriginal office system beyond Yunnan could not indefinitely prevent 
the consolidation of powerful states and could not ultimately ensure China’s 
control over them. 

The spectacular successes of the Burmese under Tabinshweti and Bayin- 
nang put an end to Vietnamese expansion. Only the earlier aggression of 
Ayutthaya was comparable. The fact was, Ming China witnessed the thrust 
of three major forces — the Thai, the Vietnamese and the Burmese — south- 
ward down the valleys and along the coast of mainland Southeast Asia. Did 
the dynasty’s mixed system of tributary states, aboriginal offices, and pacifica- 
tion commissions help it understand what was going on in the region? It is 
difficult to see how it could have. Vietnam was a former part of China 
practicing a familiar Confucian style of government and was therefore unique. 
The kingdom of Ayutthaya seemed to have become removed from its links 
with the tribal groups closely related through a common language, like the 
Shan in Yunnan and Burma, the Lao in Laos, and the Tai in Yunnan. Ayut- 
thaya was mainly seen as a maritime power stretching down the Malay penin- 
sula into insular Southeast Asia and one trading even to the east of China 
with countries like the Ryakyds and Japan.>* 

Any understanding of the political role of Burma was hampered by describ- 
ing itas an aboriginal office subject to the jurisdiction of the governor of Yun- 
nan, even after its resurgence in the 1540s. Indeed, surviving Ming records 
about Burma reveal this all too clearly. Apart from a few hints that it had 
Mon and Siamese neighbors and was in touch with the Portuguese to its 
south, Burma appeared to the Ming court as a recalcitrant and surprisingly 
powerful aboriginal power against which the rest of the aboriginal powers 
could form defensive alliances of various kinds and varying strengths. It is 
extraordinary to see the grand reunification of Burma during the sixteenth 
century depicted in Ming records as a number of troublesome border inci- 
dents on particular stretches of the Irrawaddy and the Salween rivers (with 
occasional alarms along the Mekong River as well). This was the region 


31 On Burma’s rise to power in this period, see Harvey, 4 history of Burma. Also see D.G. E. Hall, 4 bis- 
tory of Southeast A sia, ath ed. (London, 1981), pp. 287-95. 
32 David K. Wyatt, Thatland, a short history (New Haven, 1982, 1984), p. 104. 
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where Chu Yu-lang, the last claimant to the Ming throne, finally escaped 
when his armies were defeated in Kwangsi and Kweichow. When he fled 
from Yunnan, his only hope of survival was to take refuge in Burma. It 
was, no doubt, an act of desperation. Although this last claimant to the throne 
had resided for many years in Kwangsi and Hunan, it is doubtful whether 
he knew what kind of state Burma was. He would have had to depend on 
the governor of Yunnan for advice. If he thought Burma was just another 
aboriginal office with doubtful loyalties towards the Ming emperor instead 
of the powerful foreign state it was, then, clearly, the absolute and unchanging 
system for controlling China’s foreign neighbors was as misleading to Ming 
contemporaries as it remains today for students of Chinese history. 
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RELATIONS WITH MARITIME EUROPEANS, 
1514-1662 


THE TRIBUTE SYSTEM MATRIX 


Between 1514 and 1662, the people and government of China were involved 
in, and affected by, the first stages of the development of a “‘modern world sys- 
tem.” This involvement was implemented via the sea routes linking all the 
continents except Antarctica and Australia in exchanges of trade goods, 
food plants, diseases, people, and ideas. Ming official concepts and formalized 
institutions of foreign relations offered little guidance to Chinese officials 
and had little effect on Sino-European relations after the first encounters 
with the Portuguese, but actual official responses were alert, flexible, and rea- 
sonably effective. Chinese merchants, craftsmen, and sailors became extremely 
vigorous participants in building a new world of trade and settlement around 
the South China Sea. The rise of Nagasaki and other ports of Kyushu, the 
beginnings of Chinese settlement of Taiwan, the sudden emergence of Hai- 
ch’eng and then Amoy, the flourishing of Macao, Manila, Banten, Batavia, 
Ayudhya, Melaka, and many more centers of commercial and economic 
growth depended very heavily on the activities of these Chinese entrepre- 
neurs. The silk-silver trades with Japan and Manila had substantial effects 
on the Ming economy. The Roman Catholic missionary presence and Chinese 
responses to it, while on a small scale, reached all levels of Chinese society. 
As we seek to understand the vigor of these private involvements, we need 
to draw on our growing knowledge of late Ming culture and society, and 
especially of maritime China as a regional variant in society, economy, and 
polity. The changes in empire-wide politics so well summarized in Volume 
7 frequently help us to understand the changes in official approaches to mari- 
time problems. 

Certain long-standing characteristics of the Chinese approach to foreign 
relations were maintained in the Ming tributary system. These were defen- 
siveness, a concentration on the ceremonial supremacy of the emperor, unilat- 
eral bureaucratic regulation, and the limitation of foreign contacts. The 
Ming tribute system brought these characteristics together in a uniquely sys- 
tematized and bureaucratized form. I have argued elsewhere that it would 
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help to clarify our thinking if we would reserve the term “tribute system”’ for 
this Ming system and not use it loosely to refer to the less systematic and 
more varied diplomatic practices of other times." Be that as it may, it is clear 
that a very important determinant of early Ming policies toward maritime for- 
eign relations was the court’s reaction to the menace of the “Japanese pirates,” 
many of whom were actually Chinese. Private maritime trade by Chinese 
was entirely prohibited, and foreign trade in Chinese ports was limited to 
trade in connection with tribute embassies, the size and frequency of which 
also were regulated. The Cheng Ho voyages are best seen as an anomalous 
state-directed revival within the framework of the tribute system of Sung- 
Yiian positive attitudes toward maritime trade; the end of these official expe- 
ditions and the prohibition of private Chinese voyages left a sharply reduced 
Chinese maritime presence in Southeast Asia. In this semi-vacuum, the 
India-centered Muslim network of maritime trade flourished, and various 
Southeast Asian states, mostly Muslim, expanded their trade to China in con- 
nection with tribute embassies. The Ryukyuans also profited from the prohi- 
bition of Chinese maritime trade and from the drastic limits on Japanese 
embassies to China, becoming important intermediaries between China and 
Japan, and trading as far as Melaka. The Chinese never ceased to trade and set- 
tle abroad illegally and sometimes cooperated with Southeast Asian princes, 
especially the Kings of Siam, in the management of their tribute embassies.” 
By 1500, the expansion of Chinese illegal maritime trade had produced a 
flourishing outlaw entrepot at Yiieh-kang near Chang-chou in Fukien. In 
the Cheng-te period, ships from Southeast Asian tributary states were allowed 
to come as frequently as they wished, without regard for the limitations of 
time and number specified in the regulations of the tribute system, and their 
trade was taxed. The Superintendencies of Maritime Shipping (shth-po-ssu) 
were directed by eunuchs, who were especially interested in obtaining rare 
imports for the Palace. The Kwangtung Superintendency had a tax-collection 
station at the distant coastal point of Tien-pai in Kao-chou to accommodate 
this trade,’ and apparently had a station later at T’un-men in the Canton Estu- 
ary, the scene of the first encounters with the Portuguese, or at Macao itself. 


John E. Wills, Jr., “Tribute, defensiveness, and dependency: Uses and limits of some basic ideas about 
Mid-Ch’ing foreign relations,” A snals of the Southeast Conference of the Association for A sian Studies, 8 
(1986), pp. 84-90; rpt. in_A merican Neptune, 48, No. 4 (Fall, 1988), pp. 225-29. Fora sketch of the his- 
tory of the Ming tribute system see Wills, Exrbassies and illusions: Dutch and Portuguese envoys to K’ang-bsi, 
1666-1687 (Cambridge, MA, 1984), pp. 14-23. 

2 See MS, 28, p. 8,400 on one Hsieh Wen-pin, who became a high official in Siam, led a Siamese tribute 

embassy in 1481, and was caught trading in prohibited goods. 

3 Chang Wei-hua, Ming-shib Fo-lang-chi, Li-sung, Ho-lan, 1-ta-li-ya ssu-chuan chu-shih (Peiping, 1934), p. 52- 
All my citations of the four chéan of the Ming-shib on relations with Europeans will refer to this heavily 
annotated edition. For relations with the Portuguese see also Chou Ching-lien, Chung- P's chiao-t' ung 
shib (Shanghai, 1936). 
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This Southeast Asian trade, officially approved, but in violation of the basic 
rules of the tribute system, provided the matrix for the flourishing trade 
between Siam and Melaka and South China, within which matrix the Portu- 
guese began their relations with China. 


THE PORTUGUESE ENTRY, ISIl4—1§24 


Vasco da Gama’s voyage around the Cape of Good Hope, and the arrival of 
his ships at Calicut on the west coast of India in 1498, opened a new phase 
in the history of Asia and, in conjunction with the Columbus voyages to the 
Americas in the same decade, of the world. The effects of the European intru- 
sion into the Indian Ocean were by no means as catastrophic as the effects of 
the Spanish on the Caribbean, and on Mexico and Peru; until the age of 
steam Asian maritime traders remained effective competitors of the Eur- 
opeans On most routes, and in most goods, and European political power 
was confined to small islands and coastal enclaves until the Dutch advances 
in Java from the 1670s on, and until the rise of English power in India after 
1750. Still, the Portuguese and their successors could be very disruptive. 
The very prosperous and sophisticated network of Muslim maritime trade 
linking the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf with India and Southeast Asia was 
not well adapted, either in ship construction or in organization, to resist or 
engage in the combination of piracy, superior naval gunnery, and aggressive 
efforts to monopolize lines of trade which the Portuguese brought with 
them from the Mediterranean world. The Portuguese seriously disrupted 
the trade of their Muslim rivals until after 15 50, when they became more inter- 
ested in their own inter-Asian trade and more accommodative toward their 
Muslim competitors. This pattern was mirrored in their relations with 
China, where early aggressiveness led to disaster, but where commercial 
accommodation after 1550 was a brilliant success. 

At Calicut, on the southwest coast of India, Vasco da Gama heard stories of 
pale, bearded men on big ships who had sailed along that coast several genera- 
tions before; the Portuguese did not realize that these were allusions to the 
great fleets of Cheng Ho.* If the Ming state had not abandoned its great mar- 
itime venture, the Portuguese would have found it much more difficult to 
get a foothold on the coast of India, and probably could have accomplished 
nothing in Melaka, Sumatra, and Siam. 


4 Donald Ferguson, “Letters from Portuguese Captives in Canton, written in 1534 and 1536. With an 
introduction on Portuguese intercourse with China in the first half of the sixteenth century,” Indian 
Antiquary, 30 (1901), pp. 421-51, 467-91, at p. 421. 
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Melaka became the key to the Portuguese advance toward China. The first 
Portuguese expedition there was instructed to find out as much as possible 
about the “Chijns” and their trade. Chinese merchants trading at Melaka, 
somewhat at odds with the local rulers, befriended the Portuguese in 1509, 
and, in 1511, when Albuquerque conquered Melaka, the Chinese merchants 
loaned his invasion force a large junk which he used in a key landing that 
led directly to the final rout of the Melakan forces.’ The Chinese merchants 
sought to remain on good terms with the new conquerors, transporting a Por- 
tuguese ambassador to and from Siam on their junks. We have only shadowy 
knowledge of the first two visits to China under Portuguese auspices by 
Jorge Alvares in 1514, and by the Italian, Rafael Perestrello, in 1515-16. Per- 
estrello went on the junk ofa Melaka merchant, and it is likely that Alvares 
also took advantage of Melakan or Chinese shipping. Both traded at T’un- 
men in the Canton Estuary and brought back highly profitable cargoes. 

The scope of the Portuguese effort altered dramatically with the arrival in 
the Canton Estuary in August 1517 of eight ships under Fernao Peres de 
Andrade, bearing Tomé Pires as ambassador from the King of Portugal to 
the Ming Court. Peres de Andrade had been sent from Lisbon in 1515 
expressly for this mission, along with the Florentine merchant Giovanni da 
Empoli, who already had been in India and had written an excellent summary 
of the potentialities of the China trade. The choice of Pires as ambassador 
was a brilliant, unconventional one: in a society where noble blood was 
usually a prerequisite for important office, he was a bourgeois pharmacist, 
recently charged with investigating and collecting Asian drugs to send 
home to King Manuel. He was the best European collector of information 
on Asia in his time; his Suma Oriental is the most important single source, in 
any language, on the trade of maritime Asia at the beginning of the Portu- 
guese intrusion. His progress toward China was delayed in the Straits of Mel- 
aka by the loss of a ship and by a discussion of an alternative venture to 
Bengal, but his progress was then accelerated by the glowing report on the 
China trade brought by Rafael Perestrello to Melaka in 1516. 

Upon his arrival in the Canton Estuary in August 1517, Peres de Andrade, 
with Empoli serving as factor (commercial agent) and frequent intermediary 
with the Chinese authorities, made every effort to establish good relations 
with them. He was reasonably successful, but in the process provided first 
instances of several sources of trouble which would prove perennial in pre- 
modern Sino-European relations. European impatience and assumptions of 
reciprocity in foreign relations encountered Chinese bureaucratic delays and 


5 Ferguson, “Letters,” p. 422. 
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the Chinese Government’s unilateral approach to the management of foreign 
relations. The Europeans also evidenced an unfortunate tendency to reject 
Chinese explanations of their decisions and to interpret these explanations as 
a result of the corrupt self-interest of the officials. Dealing at first with the 
naval commander at Nan-t’ou near the mouth of the Pearl River, Peres de 
Andrade sought permission for over a month to take his ships up the river 
to Canton. When he threatened to go without written permission, the naval 
commander gave way and passed his troublesome guest on to the Canton 
authorities, giving him pilots to assist him. Arriving before the city without 
written permission, the Portuguese caused more alarm and indignation by 
discharging their cannon in a friendly salute. Their explanation that the Chi- 
nese merchants did the same thing when they arrived at Melaka, and their 
declaration that, in taking Melaka, they had avenged the local ruler’s tyrannies 
against the Chinese, could only have added to Ming official concerns, because 
Chinese overseas trade had been expressly prohibited by the government, 
and because the deposed King of Melaka had been a loyal Ming tributary. 
The ships were closely watched, the Portuguese were not allowed ashore, 
and no one was allowed to approach them. After the high provincial officials 
arrived at Canton to deal with the strangers, however, the Portuguese were 
received ashore with considerable pomp, and lodgings were provided for 
Tomé Pires and the seven Portuguese (and probably some slaves) who were 
to accompany him on the embassy. Trade goods were brought ashore bit by 
bit, and the Portuguese were very favorably impressed with the orderly man- 
agement of trade. One ship was detached to reconnoiter trade prospects on 
the Fukien coast. Prospects were excellent, but reports to the court of this 
voyage stirred Chinese fears of spying. Peres de Andrade missed the 1517— 
18 north monsoon, but left in September 1518 at the very beginning of the 
next north monsoon, having made a very good impression (a Portuguese 
chronicler tells us) by posting a notice at T’un-men that anyone who had 
been injured by a Portuguese or to whom a Portuguese owed money should 
see him for redress. 

In August 1519, Simao de Andrade, brother of Fernao Peres de Andrade, 
arrived from Melaka with three junks, and soon destroyed the fragile accom- 
modation Ferndo had worked so hard to build. At T’un-men, the island center 
for the trade of all foreigners, he built a small fort, ceremoniously executed a 


6 The main Portuguese sources for this account of the Tomé Pires embassy are the passages on it in Joao 
de Barros and Diogo de Couto, Da A sia (Lisbon, 1777-78; rpt., Lisbon, 1973-1975), IU:1:1; I1:11: VI, 
VII, V1; 01: V1:5,0; H1:VI0:V. (The Roman numerals refer to Decadas, Livros, and Capitulos, 
respectively; individual notes below referring to passages not easily found in this chronological 
sequence also give page numbers of the above reprint.) On the attributing of all delays to private inter- 
ests of the officials see III:1H: VIL, p. 209. 
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Portuguese, and barred the other foreigners (presumably Siamese and other 
Southeast Asians) from trading ahead of him. He and his men knocked the 
hat off an official who tried to assert Ming authority on the island. They 
bought Chinese children, some of whom, sons and daughters of good 
families, were found several years later by the Portuguese authorities at Diu 
in western India.’ The buying and selling of children was scarcely unknown 
in Ming China, but the largenew demand of the Portuguese may have stimu- 
lated kidnappings from good families, and also contributed to the stories 
that soon were circulating of how the Portuguese were buying the children 
tocook and eat. Simo and his party stayed over the winter and left in Septem- 
ber 1520; there is no record of local action to stop or punish their abuses, 
but reports soon must have been on their way by various channels to Peking, 
where their impact would combine with other factors to doom the Pires 
embassy and relegate Portuguese relations with China to an outer margin of 
illegal private trade for over thirty years. 

The embassy party left behind in Canton in 1518 proceeded north only in 
January 1520. By that time, Portuguese sources tell us, there had been three 
exchanges of communications about the embassy between Canton and Pek- 
ing. In contrast to the willingness of Ch’ing rulers and ministers to accept 
new tributaries and to celebrate them as evidence of the far-reaching charisma 
of the dynasty, many Ming statesmen seem to have believed that no embassy 
should be accepted from a ruler who had not been enrolled among the tribu- 
tary states during the first reigns of the dynasty.° This viewpoint did not 
immediately prevail during these last years of the Cheng-te Emperor, because 
of the eunuchs’ interest in the exploitation of commerce and the emperor’s fas- 
cination with all kinds of exotic people. The embassy reached Nanking, 
where the emperor was residing, in May of 1520, but soon was ordered to 
go on to Peking and await the emperor’s return there. Portuguese sources 
tell us that, while members of the embassy were waiting in Peking, they had 
to go on the first and fifteenth of every lunar month to prostrate themselves 
before a wall of the Forbidden City; I know of no Chinese source on such a 
ceremony.’ They heard of the emperor’s arrival at T’ung-chou in January 
1521 and the execution there of the captured rebel Prince of Ning. They 
knew that ambassadors had arrived from the exiled king of Melaka to report 
on the Portuguese conquest and to ask Chinese assistance in driving out the 
invaders and restoring the city to its rightful lord. They knew of memorials 
by two censorial officials, Ch’iu Tao-lung and Ho Ao, condemning the Portu- 


7 Barros and Couto, Da A sia, IIT: VI-IL, p. 17. 
8 Chang Wei-hua, Ming-shib Fo-lang-chi, pp. 9, 32. 
9 Ferguson, “Letters”, p. 467. 
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guese conquest of Melaka and urging that the embassy be rejected, and a 
further memorial from the Canton officials reporting that the Portuguese 
were troublesome people and were asking to be granted a trading post. 
They were told that after these negative reports about the Portuguese had 
been received in the capital, the interpreters were summoned and questioned 
one by one, and at least one of them confessed that the interpreters had not 
actually seen the letter from the king of Portugal, since the Portuguese had 
expected to deliver it sealed into the Emperor’s hands, but had made up an 
appropriate “tribute memorial” text. There is no mention of this in Chinese 
sources. "© 

Although the Portuguese no longer were summoned to the twice-monthly 
ceremonies outside the Palace, there was no conclusive rejection of the 
embassy until after the death of the emperor on 19 April, 1521. Mourning 
for the emperor apparently required the temporary suspension of all ceremo- 
nial and other dealings with foreigners. In the changed political atmosphere, 
with the temporary ascendancy of the Grand Secretary Yang T’ing-ho, and 
the general turn against eunuch influence, a decision to reject the embassy 
and forbid all relations with the Portuguese, already probable before the 
emperor’s death, was a foregone conclusion. The embassy was hurried out 
of Peking by the Chinese the day after the emperor died, and arrived in Canton 
in September. 

In April or May 1521, about five Portuguese ships and junks arrived at 
T’un-men and began trading. When news of the emperor’s death arrived, all 
foreigners were ordered to leave the country at once. The Portuguese refused, 
since they had not finished assembling their export cargoes. The Chinese 
assembled a substantial squadron and attacked both the Portuguese and 
some junks from Siam and Patani that had Portuguese aboard. One ship 
was sunk, and many Portuguese and other foreigners were killed or taken 
prisoner. When two more Portuguese junks arrived in June, the Chinese 
attacked again but were beaten off. A lull then followed, but, in September, 
three Portuguese ships barely managed to beat off another attack and get 
away. Thus, by the time the Tomé Pires embassy arrived back in Canton on 
22 September, 1521, these sea battles had reinforced the determination of 
the Ming authorities to exclude the Portuguese. The Chinese isolated the 
embassy party from the prisoners taken in the sea fights. The authorities 
made inventories, the Portuguese thought very dishonestly,'" of the em- 
bassy’s presents and of the trade goods taken from the captured ships. 


10 There is a hint of this in the reference to close questioning of the interpreters in Peking; Barros and 
Couto, Da A sia, IIL.V1I, p. 8. 
11 Ferguson, ‘“‘Letters,” p. 469. 
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The final chapter of this story was the arrival at T’un-men, in August 1522, 
of three ships under Martim Affonso de Mello Coutinho, who had a royal 
commission to conclude peace with China, and enough men to garrison a 
fort he hoped to establish, presumably with Chinese consent. The comman- 
ders of these ships knew nothing of the breakdown of relations, and lost 
two of their ships in an unexpected Chinese attack. The survivors managed 
to get away on the third ship after only fourteen days in Chinese waters. The 
prisoners taken in the sea fights were treated very harshly, put in cangues, 
and executed after the autumn assizes of 1523. Tomé Pires was forced to 
write letters to the King of Portugal, Viceroy of Portuguese India, and Gov- 
emor of Melaka conveying the emperor’s command that Melaka be returned 
to its rightful sovereign. He and his party were held hostage, to be released 
only when the Ming authorities were informed that the Portuguese had 
returned Melaka to its legitimate ruler. Pires died in 1524. Two of his party 
were still alive in 15 34-36, sending letters to Melaka and Goa full of good 
information and of wild plans for the conquest of Canton.'* The Ming autho- 
rities mustered fleets every year until 1528 to guard against the return of the 
Portuguese. The taxed, nontribute trade that had flourished in the Cheng-te 
reign was prohibited in Kwangtung to all foreigners, and Southeast Asian 
trade shifted to illegal entrepdts in the Chang-chou area of Fukien, to the 
great detriment of Kwangtung’s revenues and commercial economy. Even 
after Kwangtung’s taxed nontributary trade was re-opened in 1530, the Por- 
tuguese were completely excluded. 

These episodes had attracted a good deal of attention in the Canton area, 
and set there a tone of fear and contempt toward the Portuguese that persisted 
throughout the flourishing of Macao. To judge by surviving Chinese sources, 
the Portuguese left only fragmentary and ambiguous impressions among 
the court and the high bureaucratic elite. Their cannon and ships, however, 
were appreciated: one ship was built in Portuguese style in the Canton Estu- 
ary, and one official, Wang Hung, made a name for himself promoting the 
copying and use of Portuguese-style cannon as far away as the Great Wall 
forts. The Portuguese were known in the records of this time as Fo-lang- 
chi, after the Indian-Southeast Asian term “ferengi’”, a term which referred 
to any Latin Christian and which ultimately derived from the Franks of the 
Crusades. Because the word “‘Chi’” also meant “device”, the same characters 
were used to denote the cannon, and soon, some were confused as to whether 
the Fo-lang-chi were guns or people. In the Ming-shth account of the Portu- 


12. Armando Cortesio, in his introduction to the Sua Oriental of Tomé Pires (London, 1944), pp. xlvii- 
xlviii, argues that these letters were written in 1524. See, however, Ferguson, “Letters”, p. 478 for 
a clear reference in one of these letters to the maintenance of defense fleets along the coast until 15 28. 
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guese and in a few of its sources, one of the foreign hangers-on in the emper- 
or’s corrupt entourage, Huo-che-ya-san, appears as the Portuguese ambassa- 
dor or interpreter; this probably is a confusion involving someone from 
Hami or Turfan, but may reflect some kind of intrigue involving a Melakan 
Chinese interpreter, possibly even the renegade who told all about the 
bogus “tribute memorial.””? 


FROM LIAMPO TO MACAO, I§30—I§72 


The débacle of the 1520s thrust the Portuguese back into the margins of 
Southeast Asian trade with China, so that they traveled as individuals on 
Southeast Asian shipping and eventually sent their own ships to the ports 
where the Melakans, Siamese, and others traded. There are stray references 
in the 15 30s to royal or viceregal grants of voyages to China, and the first Por- 
tuguese ship to reach Japan, in 1542, was blown there on a voyage to 
“Liampo”, presumably the Shuang-yii trading center on Lien-kang Island 
in the Chou-shan Archipelago on the Chekiang coast. In the 1540s this area 
became a flourishing center for illegal or semi-legal trade between China and 
Japan, and between China and Southeast Asia. Portuguese also were involved 
in the illicit trade centered on Yueh-kang harbor in the Chang-chou estuary 
of Fukien, the “Chincheo” of the European sources, and on the nearby island 
of Wu-yu. This illicit trade was, in a way, a revival of the marginally legal 
trade carried out on the Kwangtung coastal islands during the Cheng-te per- 
iod, and it similarly served to quarantine dangerous foreigners far away 
from the major cities. But because these trading centers had no legal sanction 
and no official presence, they were even more prone to violence and more vul- 
nerable to government hostility than the earlier centers had been. 

In the rise and fall of these centers the Portuguese were not so much inde- 
pendent actors as they were marginal participants in a Sino-Japanese pro- 
cess.'* Reports of illegal trade, and of the piracy that sometimes 
accompanied it, finally led in July 1547 to the appointment of Chu Wan as a 
special Grand Coordinator with wide authority to stamp out smuggling and 
lawlessness on the Chekiang and Fukien coasts. In November 1547, Chu 
already was investigating the situation in the Chang-chou area and recom- 
mending measures to improve defenses and to control the activities of the 
coastal Chinese.'* In April 1548, he was in Hangchow coping with the irregu- 


13 Paul Pelliot, ‘Le Hoja et le Sayyid Husain de!’ Histoire des Ming,” T’oxng Pao, 38 (1948), pp. 81-292. 

14 Foran excellent summary and full citations of sources, see Jurgis Elisonas, ‘“The inseparable trinity: 
Japan’s relations with China and Korea.” In Early Modern Japan, Vol. 4, ed. John Whitney Hall and 
assistant ed. James McLain, The Canrbridge History of Japan (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 235 3090. 

15 DMB, pp. 373 75; The Camrbridge History of China, Vol. 7, pp. 494 95. 
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larities of the Japanese embassy under Sakugen Shury6 and assembling forces 
for an all-out assault on Shuang-yii. From April to June of that year the 
Shuang-yii area was occupied and devastated. Chinese sources report only a 
few hundred casualties, and there is no reliable record of any Portuguese 
casualties; clearly many Chinese and foreign ships and traders had managed 
to get away. It was very convenient for the denizens of Shuang-yii that this 
attack came just at the beginning of the south monsoon, the season for depar- 
tures of trading ships to Japan. Given the conspicuous preparations for an 
attack on their island bases, it cannot have been too difficult for the outlaw tra- 
ders to assemble export cargoes and get their ships and people out of harm’s 
way. 

Chu Wan already had been in Fukien in 1547 and had ordered measures to 
cut off illegal trade there. He returned there in the summer of 15 48, undeterred 
by rising opposition to his policies and a reduction of his authority in August. 
The Portuguese trading on the Fukien coast that summer at first found their 
trade almost entirely cut off, but later were able to bribe some of the coastal 
commanders and obtain their export cargoes. Lin Hsi-yiian, a former high 
official now deeply involved in maritime trade, apparently had abetted their 
trade by various maneuvers to delay enforcement of Chu’s rigid orders and 
by arguing that the Portuguese had traded peacefully for the previous five 
years and had even helped the authorities attack a pirate.’® Early in 1549, Por- 
tuguese traders, probably coming from Japan, found it impossible to trade, 
and left their goods in the hands of Chinese agents. In February or March, 
one or two junks were lured to the shore and attacked at Tsou-ma-ch’i in 
Chao-an near the Fukien-Kwangtung border. Several hundred were killed 
on the spot or died soon afterwards; ninety-six prisoners were taken to 
Ch’iian-chou, where Chu Wan ordered the Chinese among them executed. 
Four Portuguese prisoners were labelled as kings or princes of Melaka. 
Chu’s executions on his own authority, especially those not at the scene of 
the battle, were just what his enemies needed to secure his downfall; he was 
dismissed and imprisoned, and apparently committed suicide. The fraud of 
the ‘“‘Melakan nobles” was uncovered, leaving the Portuguese very much 
impressed with the thoroughness and impartiality of Chinese justice. The Por- 
tuguese spent several years in exile in various parts of China, and some even- 
tually joined the Portuguese who were trading on the Kwangtung coast.'” 

The downfall of Chu Wan was followed by years of upheaval and anti- 
pirate campaigns on the coasts of Chiangnan, Chekiang, and Fukien. Looking 


16 Chang Wei-hua, Ming-shih Fo-/ang-chi, pp. 43-47. 
17 Charles R. Boxer, ed. and trans., South China in the sixteenth century, being the Narratives of Galeote Pereira, 
Fr. Gaspar da Cruz, O.P., Fr. Martin de Rada, OESA (London, 1953), pp. xXvi-xxxvii, 190-211. 
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for peaceful trade, the Portuguese tured again to the coast of Kwangtung. 
Everywhere along the Chinese coast, old restrictions were shattered, and mili- 
tary men, sometimes in alliance with elements of the local elite, were very 
influential. This was the changed situation in which the Portuguese partially 
overcame the legacy of their first rupture in the 1520s and worked out an 
astonishingly useful and durable accommodation of Chinese and Portuguese 
interests — Macao. Several early sources say that the officials allowed the Por- 
tuguese to settle at Macao in 15 57° By the 1620s, the Portuguese of Macao 
had built up an elaborate story of the extermination, by the Portuguese, in 
1557, of a large force of pirates that had occupied Macao, and of the conse- 
quent cession of Macao, by the Emperor, to Portuguese sovereignty, con- 
firmed by a “golden chop” preserved in the Macao city hall. However, the 
Macao authorities repeatedly acknowledged that the Chinese state retained 
ultimate sovereignty over Macao, and we will see that some elements of this 
foundation myth probably are reflections of well-documented events in 
1564-65. Still better documented is the first phase of the acceptance of the Por- 
tuguese, which occurred before 1557. 

Portuguese private trade on islands off the Kwangtung coast probably had 
begun immediately after the débacles in Chekiang and Fukien in 1548 and 
1549. The first initiative toward a more formal presence was taken by the 
Viceroy at Goa in 1552, with the dispatch, at the suggestion of Saint Francis 
Xavier, of one Diogo Pereira as ambassador to China. The Portuguese gover- 
nor at Melaka did not allow Pereira to proceed beyond that point, perhaps 
out of fear that he might intrude on the dominance of Melaka merchants in 
Portuguese trade with Japan and China. Xavier, who had accompanied Per- 
eira and had hoped to gain entrance to China in connection with the embassy, 
went on without it and died on Shang-ch’uan island off the Kwangtung 
coast a few months later. 

A much more successful initiative was taken by a private Portuguese mer- 
chant named Leonel de Sousa, who also arrived on the Kwangtung coast in 
1552. His own letter of 15 56 is our main source of information about this epi- 
sode and one of the most important documents in the history of Sino-Portu- 
guese relations.'? Sousa’s success was a result of his own recognition, 
consonant with his own preoccupation with trade and his distance from the 
absurd bellicosity of the first generations of Portuguese in Asia, that profitable 


18 One of the earliest surviving references to this date is that of Mendes Pinto; Fernao Mendes Pinto, The 
travels of Mendes Pinto, ed. and trans. Rebecca D. Catz (Chicago and London, 1989), p. 508. 

19 This letter first was published in 1910 by Jord&o de Freitas. See Freitas, Macaw: Materiais para a Sua 
Historia no Século XVI (originally published in A rcbivo Historico Portuguez, Vol. VIII, Lisbon, 1910; 
rpt., Macau, 1988), pp. 8-14. See also the excellent general account of this period in J. M. Braga, 
The Western pioneers and their discovery of Macao (Macao, 1949). 
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trade with China would require accommodation with Chinese interests and 
authorities, especially in view of the violent reputation the Portuguese had 
acquired in the past. He was very lucky to find a counterpart equally distant 
from past Chinese preoccupations who was ready to work out a local accom- 
modation. This person was “the haitao,” the vice-commissioner for the mar- 
itime defense circuit, Wang Po, who is identified in Chinese sources as 
having accepted bribes from the Portuguese, as having allowed them to 
land their goods “to dry them out,” and as having allowed them to pay 
taxes and to trade at Canton. In 1552, Sousa learned that all foreigners were 
being allowed by the Chinese to trade upon payment of duties “except the 
Farangi, who were people with filthy hearts... whom they took for 
pirates.”*° He urged the other Portuguese trading in the area to keep the 
peace, secured their agreement to pay duties if they were allowed to trade, 
and arranged to “‘change their name” so that they would no longer be identi- 
fied with the hated Farangi. He told Wang Po they would pay only 10 percent 
duty; Wang said that the imperial duty was 20 percent, but that he would 
accommodate them, for the time being, by levying that duty on only half 
their goods. Many Portuguese went to Canton and traded there with no diffi- 
culty, concealing so many of their goods from the tax collectors that they 
paid duty on only about one-third of them. Wang was received ceremo- 
niously on the Portuguese ships, to his great satisfaction. He granted Sousa 
jurisdiction over the people on all sixteen ships, Portuguese and Southeast 
Asian, that were trading in the area. In all this, Sousa was helped by a wealthier 
merchant, Simao d’Almeida, who got things done much more quickly by giv- 
ing gifts to Wang Po and his subordinates. It may have been at this time 
that it was agreed that the vice-commissioner for the maritime circuit would 
be paid 500 taels per year; according to Macao local tradition, this remained 
a private payment to “the haitao” until 1571 or 1572, when, the payment 
being made in the presence of other officials, a quick-witted commissioner 
saved himself from suspicion by identifying it as a “ground rent” payment 
to the imperial treasury for the settlement at Macao.** When Simao d’ Almeida 
left, Wang suggested that an embassy be sent to regularize the status of the 
Portuguese. Thus, when Sousa sailed for Melaka in the fall of 1554, secure 
foundations had been laid for the accommodation of the Portuguese on the 
Kwangtung coast, without any reference to the court in Peking or to any 
aspect of its policies other than the taxation of foreign trade. 

Between 1552 and 1557 there wasa gradual shift of the center of Portuguese 
activity from Shang-ch’uan, where Saint Francis Xavier had found Portu- 
guese trading in 1552, to “Lampacao” (Lang-pai-ao), farther east and much 


zo Freitas, Macan, pp. 8-9. 21 Freitas, Macan, pp. 20-21. 
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closer in shore, and on to Macao. The best description from this period is pro- 
vided by the Jesuit, Belchior Nunes, who spent the winter of 15 55-56 at Lam- 
pacao on his way to Japan.** There were 300-400 Portuguese there that 
winter, in rude thatched dwellings, so disorderly that the Jesuits had all they 
could do to keep them from killing each other. Father Belchior went to Can- 
ton, probably along with Portuguese merchants trading there, in a vain 
attempt to procure the release from captivity of a Portuguese captured in 
Fukien several years earlier. 

It was estimated that by 1562 there were 800-900 Portuguese at Macao. 
They had two modest churches and some houses more comfortable and sub- 
stantial than the straw sheds of Lampacao. Saint Francis Xavier had written 
to the Viceroy at Goa deploring the blocking, at Melaka, of Diogo Pereira’s 
embassy and urging that it be sent; this finally was done, and Pereira reached 
Macao in 1563. Initial reactions by the Canton officials suggested that Pereira’s 
embassy might be accepted as a tribute embassy; the presents were very care- 
fully checked, and a high official who came to Macao to check on it seemed 
very pleased by his splendid reception. The officials suggested that some addi- 
tional present be sent from Goa, including two elephants, and the Jesuits 
took this suggestion seriously enough to write to Goa urging compliance. 
But nothing came from Goa; after “many delays,” finally, the Chinese autho- 
rities asked two key questions. Had the Portuguese brought the document 
given to the previous embassy? (This probably referred to the order to the 
Portuguese to give up Melaka.) Why had they taken Melaka? Given these 
questions, which seem to have come some time in 1565, it was clear that the 
embassy was not going to be received. Macao would continue to develop 
completely outside the rules and precedents of the tribute system.*? 


MACAO AND NAGASAKI], 1572-1640 


Between 1572 and 1590 an institutional framework emerged, both in the 
Kwangtung bureaucracy and within the little Portuguese settlement, that 
made Macao controllable and tolerable in the view of the Chinese bureau- 
cracy. These developments are very poorly documented in Chinese sources, 
and the Portuguese sources on them are largely second- or third-hand, but 
the general institutional pattern seems clear enough, and its efficacy in actual 
operation can be seen in many well-documented instances from later decades. 
We have almost no evidence on connections with Chinese political contexts, 


22 Cartas que os Padres e Irmaos da Companbia de lesus escreverdo dos Reynos de lapao and China, 2 vols. (Evora, 
1598; rpt. Tenri, Japan, 1972), Vol. 1, fols. 32v-37. 
23 Freitas, Macau, pp. 30-35. 
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but it may be useful to notice that these developments began during the years 
of Chang Chii-cheng’s efforts at fiscal reform and revived central control, 
and continued at a time when there was a sharp decline in administrative 
energy at the center of Chinese government but still many instances of compe- 
tence and reforming energy in the provinces. In sharp contrast to the Fukien 
bureaucracy’s conflicts with Manila, the Dutch, and the Chinese merchants 
of Hai-ch’eng after 1600, there is no evidence that the activities of eunuch 
tax collectors and mining intendants caused any substantial difficulty in 
Macao—K wangtung relations. 

We already have noticed that what had been a customary bribe became 
designated a fixed ground rent payment in 1571 or 1572. The next step, and 
a crucial one, was taken in 1573, when a wall and gate, the “Circle Gate” 
(porta do Cerco), were erected at a narrow point on the peninsula on which 
Macao stands, and the Portuguese and other foreigners were forbidden to 
go beyond it.** Almost no agricultural land was left on the Macao side of 
the barrier. Macao, thus, was instantly and permanently reduced to depen- 
dence on a food supply which the Chinese officials could cut off at any time. 

Further steps toward regularization of Macao’s status were taken in the 
next decade. Although it is clear that the Portuguese had been trading at Can- 
ton long before this, it is likely that, as their trade grew, new regulations 
were wotked out for their trade at the two annual “fairs” there.** In 1582, 
the Jesuit, Alonso Sanchez, came from Manila to announce the accession of 
Philip IT of Spain to the Crown of Portugal: news that was far from welcome 
to the Portuguese of Macao, but which did not really have much effect on 
their control of the local situation. Nonetheless, Ch’en Jui, the governor- 
general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, became suspicious, and summoned 
representatives of Macao to his seat of government at Chao-ch’ing. At first, 
say our sources, the representatives were severely reprimanded for using 
foreign laws to govern themselves on Chinese territory, but, later, explana- 
tions and gifts did their work.?° It probably was after this confrontation that 
the attorney ( procurador) at Macao was recognized by the K wangtung authori- 
ties as “supervisor of foreigners” (7-77#) there.*” Under these circumstances, it 
is understandable that the Portuguese residents felt the need to formalize, as 
far as possible, their right to govern themselves, dealing with the Chinese off- 


24 Yin Kuang-jen and Chang Ju-lin, Ao-sen chi-/ueb (n.p., 1751), 1, pp. 2, 23- 

25 T’ien-tse Chang, Sino- Portuguese Relations from 1514 to 1644 (Leiden, 1933, rpt. Leiden, 1969), pp. 102— 
03. 

26 Sir Andrew Ljungstedt, An historical sketch of the Portuguese settlements in China (Boston, 1836), p. 79; 
George H. Dunne, S.J., Generation of giants: The Story of the Jesuits in China in the last decades of the Ming 
dynasty (Notre Dame, 1982), pp. 19-22. 

27 T’ien-tse Chang, Sino- Portuguese relations, p. 101. 
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cials as they saw fit, and minimizing interference from their overlords in Goa or 
in distant and alien Madrid. In 1583, an assembly of residents presided over 
by the Bishop agreed to petition the authorities in Goa and Madrid for the 
grant of a formal charter of municipal government.** A charter granting 
Macao all the privileges of the City of Evora in Portugal was granted by the 
Viceroy in Goa in 1586 and confirmed by the King in 1595.7 

The municipal government thus established had elaborate customary pro- 
cedures for the indirect election of three aldermen, two magistrates, and the 
attorney, who formed the famous Loyal Senate (Lea/ Senado). Every three 
years, three pairs of electors were chosen by a presiding magistrate or judge 
after consultation with all citizens. Each pair of electors then compiled a list 
of three names for each office to be filled. These lists were sorted by the presid- 
ing officer into three lists for the three years, each of which was sealed in a 
ball of wax, and the balls of wax placed in a bag in a locked chest. On New 
Year’s Eve or New Year’s Day, one of those lists was drawn at random by a 
small boy, and the individuals listed in it were to hold office for the next 
year; vacancies owing to death or absence were filled by election at that 
time. Former magistrates and other worthy people would be summoned to 
a general assembly, especially in crises in municipal finance or relations with 
the Chinese. *° 

Thus, decision-making power was almost entirely in the hands of a resident 
merchant oligarchy with a vested interest in the long-run survival and pros- 
perity of Macao, who knew how to deal with the Chinese authorities and 
knew, despite the indignant trumpetings of captains-major and captains-gen- 
eral about Portuguese honor and craven submission to the mandarins, that 
Macao was completely at the mercy of the Chinese state. Any time they forgot, 
the Chinese officials would bring them to their senses by leaving the gate 
closed for a few weeks. The merchant oligarchy also administered the Holy 
House of Mercy (Santa Casa de Misericordia), a powerful lay brotherhood for 
charity that cared for many of the poor and the sick and invested its capital, 
derived from bequests, in Macao’s maritime trade. The city expressed its 
Catholic piety in large and fervent processions and in the support of its 
many churches, monasteries, and convents and many missionaries. The 
most powerful religious establishment, that of the Jesuits, was a great asset 
in diplomacy with the Chinese, and controlled so much wealth that it became 
a major investor in foreign trade. 


28 C. A. Montalto de Jesus, Historic Macao (Hong Kong, 1902), pp. 36-37. 

z9 The most reliable source for this is Instrugdo para o Bispo de Pequim,e Outros Documentos paraa Histéria de 
Macau (Lisbon, 1943), p. 142. 

30 Charles R. Boxer, Portuguese society in the tropics: the Municipal Councils of Goa, Macao, Babia, and Luanda, 
1310-1800 (Madison and Milwaukee, 1965), pp. 6-7, 42-71, 167~76. 
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Between 1590 and 1610, Macao was at the heyday of its prosperity, serving 
as a key linking point between the growing worldwide network of European 
sea routes and the overheated energies of the economy and society of late 
Ming China, and playing an especially crucial role in the export of raw silk 
and silk fabrics to Japan in return for large quantities of silver.’’ Despite the 
benefits of this trade, there was much about Macao that made the people of 
Kwangtung very uneasy. Any Chinese who went there found the streets full 
of strange-looking people of all types and colors: European Portuguese and 
slaves and mestizos from all around the Indian Ocean. The alien architecture, 
the religious processions, the ringing of the church bells, all told him he was 
not in China. The streets were unsafe at night, and sometimes even in broad 
daylight. Elsewhere in Kwangtung, the presence of Catholic converts in 
many localities probably aroused antagonism, which, in tum, affected atti- 
tudes toward Macao. Episodes of African slaves escaping from their Portu- 
guese masters into Kwangtung were another source of aversion. Already, 
around 1580, Matteo Ricci had discovered that he had to carefully disassociate 
himself from Macao if he wanted to be welcomed by the Kwangtung elite. 
Around 1600, an anonymous member of the Kwangtung elite’* was quoted 
as saying that Macao no longer was part of Kwangtung.”? 

In the 1590s, Hideyoshi’s invasions of Korea distracted court attention 
from the south coast, but reinforced perceptions of the Japanese as dangerous 
enemies. Thereafter, Japanese expansion of trade with Southeast Asia, probes 
toward Taiwan, and the Satsuma conquest of the Ryukyus in 1609, shifted 
attention back toward possible Japanese threats on the south coast. At the 
same time, around 1600, court-centered factional strife was echoed very 
strongly in local struggles between eunuch mine and tax commissioners, 
and out-of-power officials involved in the politics of their home areas and fre- 
quently allied with merchant interests. The revived perception of a Japanese 
threat enhanced Macao’s attractiveness as a neutral channel for obtaining 
Japanese silver without allowing Japanese on the Chinese coast or worrying 
about Chinese traders to Japan colluding with the Japanese. This attractive- 
ness, however, could be very easily offset by any hint that the Portuguese 
were tolerating a Japanese presence in Macao. 

For policy toward Macao in those years, a key figure was Tai Yao, gover- 
nor-general of Kwangtung and Kwangsi from 1597 to 1610. The Ming-shih 
blames him and the lesser officials for “valuing the precious goods [of the 
Portuguese], pretending to forbid but secretly permitting . . . allowing the 


31 See William Atwell’s chapter in this volume for full analysis. 
32 Jonathan D. Spence, The memory palace of Matteo Ricci (New York: Viking, 1984), pp. 192-93. 
33 Shen Yu-jung, et al., Min-bai tseng-yen, No. 56 of T’ai-wanwen-hsien ts'ung- k’an (Taipei, 1959), p. 34- 
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evil to continue to grow.”>* Tai was a native of Ch’ang-t’ai county in Chang- 
chou, Fukien, and it is likely that connections with the Fukien traders who 
had been in the Macao area longer than the Portuguese influenced his atti- 
tudes. Tai was praised for reducing taxes and labor services; there even was 
a reduction in the tax quota on Macao’s trade in 1606.*° It also is important 
to notice that in 1600 Chang Ta-yu, the magistrate of Hsiang-shan county, 
in which Macao was located, managed to prevent an attempt by the eunuch 
tax commissioner, Li Feng, to settle in Hsiang-shan, arguing that “the nature 
of the foreigners is unfathomable; if by any chance they should attack the 
bearer of imperial orders, what could be done [to avoid an insult to] the awe- 
some virtue of the Court?” 

In Tai Yao’s years in power, events and rumors repeatedly reinforced Chi- 
nese negative attitudes toward Macao, but no changes in policy resulted. In 
1598 the Spanish of Manila attempted to establish their own trading post in 
the Canton Estuary. They were well received in Canton, spent about 7,000 
reals on presents, and were told they could establish themselves at a place 
they called El Pifial, “Pine Grove,” the location of which is unknown. The 
Portuguese, having failed to persuade the Canton authorities that they should 
exclude the Spanish, took direct action, launching an unsuccessful fireship 
attack, but desisted after the Chinese reduced Macao’s food supply. Later, 
they attacked a storm-damaged Spanish ship elsewhere in the estuary. When 
a larger ship came from Manila to El Pifial in 1599, the Macaneses reportedly 
traded with it. Nevertheless, the Spanish did not leave anyone behind at El 
Pifial at the end of that trading season, and did not repeat the experiment.*” 

In 1601, when the first Dutch ship to appear in Chinese waters anchored 
near Macao, the Portuguese captured a party sent to sound the coastal waters 
and executed seventeen of the twenty Dutch captives. The Ming authorities 
might have learned from both this and the El Pifial episode that the Portu- 
guese presence at Macao was likely to conflict with the presence of other for- 
eigners to their coasts. They inferred otherwise. The Chinese considered 
Macao to be controllable when necessary, and perhaps, even of some use in 
controlling other foreigners. The Dutch probe is noted in Ming records, 
but there is no trace in them of the El Pifial events. 

Signs of Japanese infiltration at Macao and the effects of the tricky relations 
among Japanese, Jesuits, and Portuguese in this period were much more wor- 
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risome to the Chinese. New fortifications of Macao, stimulated especially by 
the likelihood that the Dutch would return, alarmed the Chinese; the Portu- 
guese might be less controllable if they were better able to defend themselves. 
The great Jesuit church of Sio Paulo, which was built in these years and on 
which much of the work was done by Japanese Christian artisans, looked to 
the Chinese very much like a fortification. Even more alarming was the rise 
of a thick-walled Jesuit church on Ilha Verde (Ch’ing-chou), a small island 
at the inner end of Macao’s Inner Harbor. The Portuguese were ordered to 
destroy their buildings on Ilha Verde, and some walls may have been pulled 
down. Then, in 1606, the people of nearby regions of Kwangtung were 
alarmed by rumors that the Portuguese planned to invade China, relying on 
Japanese and Malay auxiliaries and on the many Chinese who would join 
them. It was said that the invaders planned to set up the Jesuit, Father Lazaro 
Cattaneo, as emperor. There was rioting in Macao, and a Chinese Christian 
was tortured to death as a spy in Canton. In 1607, Dutch ships, attempting 
to trade not far from Macao, were treated very warily by the Chinese because 
of rumors that they had two hundred Japanese warriors aboard. At that 
time, the Portuguese chased them away. Then, in 1608, it seemed that the 
worst fears of the Chinese had come true. Japanese sailors and warriors return- 
ing from a trading voyage to Vietnam walked through the streets of Macao 
heavily armed, and finally, serious fighting broke out in which many of the 
Japanese were killed.>* 

The Portuguese had had to tread warily in dealing with the Japanese intru- 
ders because they were closely connected with the powerful Nagasaki officials 
on whom Portuguese trade in Japan depended. The 1608 incident led directly 
to a series of conflicts at Nagasaki in 1609-10 that ended in the blowing up 
of the great ship Madre de Deus, but at Macao the violence did not continue. 
In 1606, a Cantonese scholar in Peking for the metropolitan examination 
had proposed that the “‘various foreigners” be moved from Macao to Lampa- 
cao, but his proposal had been rejected.*? Debate revived after Chang Ming- 
kang replaced Tai Yao as governor-general in 1610. Some advocated driving 
the Portuguese away entirely. We have a full text of the memorial of one 
Kuo Shang-pin, advocating the expulsion of all Japanese and blacks and 
ordering the Portuguese to leave Macao and “trade at Lampacao as before,”’ 
which probably implies no permanent settlement. With its references to Por- 
tuguese evasions of customs duties and harboring of Japanese, blacks, and 
Chinese desperadoes, Kuo’s memorial is the fullest reflection we have of 
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Ming negative attitudes toward Macao. In 1613, according to a Portuguese 
translation of a lost Chinese text, Macao was forced to expel ninety-eight Japa- 
nese and was forbidden to allow any more to come.*° Beyond that, Gover- 
nor-General Chang did not accept Kuo’s drastic proposals, arguing that it 
was easier to control the Portuguese where they were, because there were 
Ming troops close by on several sides and because the Chinese exercised easy 
control over the city’s food supply. Late in 1614, Chang sent officials to pro- 
claim a full set of regulations which the Portuguese were to obey to the letter 
in the future. They were engraved on a stone tablet which was set up in 
front of the hall of the Loyal Senate, probably in 1617: the date given in an 
accurate Portuguese summary. Their five points were: 1) Macao must not har- 
bor Japanese. 2) The buying of Chinese people is forbidden. 3) All ships, 
including warships, must pay duties and must come into Macao’s Inner Har- 
bor. Anchoring and trading in the outer islands is strictly forbidden. 4) 
Trade must be conducted at Canton, not at Macao, and duties on goods 
must be paid there. 5) New construction in Macao is strictly forbidden; old 
structures may be repaired or rebuilt to match their previous condition. 
These regulations, and their revisions and expansions in the 1740s, were fun- 
damental to Chinese policy toward Macao down to the nineteenth century; 
they were Macao’s charter for survival through submission.*" 

For the next few years tension focused on Portuguese building in Macao, 
especially of anything that could be viewed as a fortification. In 1621, the 
Jesuits were forced to demolish their church on Ilha Verde, and the Ming gar- 
rison at the Circle Gate was strengthened somewhat and placed under a 
higher-ranking officer.** In 1622, the Dutch attempted to conquer Macao 
and were driven off by a lucky shot into a Dutch powder barrel and a wild 
charge of Portuguese and slaves onto the beach where the Dutch had 
landed.*? We have nothing in Chinese on this episode, but we do have a Jesuit 
report on a defense of Macao that they insisted had been offered in the capital 
by the distinguished convert Ignatius Sun Yiian-hua. Sun argued, according 
to the Jesuits, that the City of Macao had maintained peace with the Chinese 
for many years and had offered its cannoneers for service against the Manchus 
(see below). Now, however, the seas were full of European pirates (referring 
to the Dutch). That Macao had been built was the fault of those who had 
been enticed by petty profits and had permitted it, “but, at present, there 
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was no other way to defend the empire on that side against the Dutch 
pirates.”’** Another clue to the reactions of provincial officials is to be found 
in a Portuguese document of 1623, which tells us that in the course of efforts 
to persuade the Ming authorities to allow the Macanese to keep some new 
fortifications, “more bribes were given and some mandarins came to see the 
gteat ships of the enemy and the dead who lay on the field of battle, from 
which they took some heads back to Canton to prove that the walls we wanted 
to build were only to defend the city which was the territory of the King of 
China.”*> A Chinese text states, however, that the Chinese did force the 
destruction of some walls in these years.*° 

Macao may have won some toleration for itself by obediently expelling the 
Japanese and by fending off the Dutch, but when the Portuguese sought to 
solidify their position by sending troops to aid the Ming against the rising 
Manchu power, they encountered much more intricate political difficulties. 
In 1623, the distinguished Catholic converts, Hsii Kuang-ch’i and Li Chih- 
tsao, proposed that the Portuguese should train Ming soldiers in the use of 
cannon. A small group of Portuguese artillery men was brought to Peking, 
but at one of their demonstrations a cannon exploded, killing a Portuguese 
and three Chinese. Shen Ch’tieh and other opponents of the Jesuits and 
their converts took this opportunity to denounce this effort, and soon the 
gunners were sent back to Macao. In 1630, a small group of gunners again 
was sent, and apparently participated effectively in the defense of Cho-chou 
against a Manchu attack. Now, the project expanded to include the enlistment 
of several hundred Macao soldiers to serve the Ming. They got as far as Nan- 
ch’ang in Kiangsi, then were turned back; they may have been stopped by 
the efforts of the Kwangtung trading interest and its bureaucratic allies, who 
did not want the Portuguese to have any channels of trade and communica- 
tion in China which they did not control. A few of these soldiers went on to 
join the garrison of Teng-chou, Shantung, where most of them were killed 
in the revolt of K’ung Yu-te in 1632.47 

Macao’s ambivalent relations with the people and officials of Kwangtung 
rarely imperilled its survival or even its prosperity. The main determinant of 
the latter was the attitude of the Japanese toward Catholicism and, by exten- 
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sion, toward the Portuguese who always had been so closely associated with 
it. The spectacular rise of Macao had depended on the great desire of various 
territorial lords to attract the “black ships” to their realms, as well as on the 
expanding silver production that made their purchases of Chinese goods pos- 
sible. This unambiguously hospitable phase had an early peak, in the granting 
of Nagasaki to the Society of Jesus in 15 80. Signs of an anti-Christian reaction 
began with Hideyoshi’s edicts against Christians of 1587, and became really 
serious with the measures taken in 1612-14.** However, the Chinese, the 
Dutch, and the English still offered no adequate alternative channel of supply 
of Chinese goods to the burgeoning Japanese market. As late as the early 
16308, as the Japanese took increasingly severe measures to forbid their own 
maritime trade and to repress Catholicism, turmoil on the China coast and 
Dutch bungling of their relations with the Japanese inhibited the emergence 
of alternate sources of supply. About 1637, both the Dutch and their Chinese 
competitors and trading partners were settling down to peaceful trade. In a 
rapidly changing situation, the Portuguese were borrowing both in Japan 
and in China to maintain their competitive position, and their experience 
and established connections made them formidable rivals. It was not commer- 
cial change but the Shimabara rebellion of 1637 that doomed Portuguese 
trade in Japan and thereby doomed Macao to irremediable decline and pov- 
erty. The Portuguese were expelled from Japan in 1639 and forbidden to 
return, and when Macao sent an embassy in 1640 to plead for reconsideration, 
the entire party of officers, merchants, and seamen was executed. 

Macao never recovered from the loss of this leading line of trade. Dutch 
attacks on Portuguese shipping in the Straits of Melaka were followed in 
1641 by the Dutch conquest of Melaka, depriving Macao of a key link for 
its trade to India. Macao sent a party of soldiers to aid the Ming Loyalist 
Yung-li Emperor, and suffered severely from all the wars and dislocations of 
trade of the Ming-Ch’ing transition, but the blow from which it could not 
recover, and never did, was the loss of the Japanese trade.*? 


MANILA 


Chinese merchants had made trading voyages to the archipelago that became 
the Philippines long before the Spanish arrived. However, the Spanish- 
Chinese connection, and the expansion of Chinese settlement and enterprise 
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on Luzon owed little to those antecedents, and almost everything to the 
exchange, across the Pacific, of Chinese silks and other consumer goods for 
Spanish American silver. References to Chinese trade with Luzon can be 
found in the records of the first Spanish voyages to reach the archipelago: 
those of Magellan in 1521 and of Loaysa in 1527. It was a combination of a 
magnificent harbor, a rich agricultural hinterland, and an already established 
trade with China that brought the Spanish under the leadership of Miguel 
Lopez de Legazpi to conquer Manila in 1570-71, to immediately establish 
there the full institutional framework of a Spanish city, and to move the Span- 
ish headquarters in Asian waters to the new city. The local people had just 
begun to develop, under Muslim influence, large-scale monarchical institu- 
tions, and offered no sustained resistance to Spanish domination once the 
Spanish had burned the king’s town and begun building a Spanish walled 
town in its place.*° 

Already, there were Chinese settled in an area that had been granted them 
by the Muslim king, across the Pasig River from Manila, roughly in the 
Binondo area that was a frequent center of Chinese settlement from that 
time to our own day.’ Chinese awareness of the new opportunities at Manila 
and of the likelihood of a friendly reception was increased when Legazpi’s 
ship rescued the crew of a disabled Chinese junk off Mindoro in 1571. Some 
of the rescued people came to Manila with a big cargo in 1572, and, in 1573, 
the first cargo of Chinese goods was sent off across the Pacific to Acapulco. 
Six junks came in 1574, twelve or more in 1575. It was precisely in these 
years that the exploitation of the great silver lode at Potosi in what is now 
Bolivia was getting well under way and a market for Chinese silks and other 
fine craft products was emerging in the settled and luxurious cities of Spanish 
America. The trade became Manila’s overwhelming raison détre; there was 
not even much done to explore the gold resources of Luzon or to develop 
the magnificent agricultural potential of the area around Manila. At Manila, 
the Chinese brought almost all the goods that would be shipped to the New 
World and did almost all the mercantile and skilled craft work of the city. 

Before this process was well under way, the Spanish presence was nearly 
extinguished by a Chinese attack. This was followed by an abortive opening 
of direct relations with the Ming which seemed, for a short while, to present 
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the possibility that Sino-Spanish trade might be centered not at Manila, but at 
a Spanish Macao on the coast of Fukien. The pirate, Lin Feng, had been dri- 
ven off the Fukien coast in 1574 and had taken refuge in the P’eng-hu (Pesca- 
dores) Islands. His fleet entered Manila Bay on 29 November of that year, 
and a first landing was driven back on the next day. On 2 December, Lin him- 
self, with about 1,000 men, led a larger attack, but it too was driven back 
and about 200 of his men were killed. He then withdrew from the Manila 
area and fortified himself at Pangasinan farther north on the coast of Luzon. 
In March 1575, a force of Spanish soldiers and Filipino auxiliaries pursued 
him there, burned his ships, almost took his stockade, and settled down to 
wait for his surrender. But Lin’s men were able to get food and firewood 
from nearby settlements, and eventually assembled enough timber to clandes- 
tinely build thirty-seven small junks and escape out to sea.’* 

Not long after the Spanish force arrived at Pangasinan it had been joined by 
a Ming officer, Wang Wang-kao, who had been sent to track down Lin 
Feng. The Spanish seemed to have the situation well in hand, so Wang was 
sent on to Manila, where he was very cordially received and soon set out for 
Fukien, taking with him two lay Spanish envoys, Miguel de Loarca and 
Pedro de Sarmiento, and two priests, Martin de Rada and Jerénimo Marin, 
who would seek to make a trade agreement with the Fukien authorities and 
to obtain permission to preach the Gospel in China. They were very cordially 
received in T’ung-an, in Ch’tian-chou, and finally by the governor of Fukien 
in Foochow. They were told that no answer could be given to their requests 
until the emperor’s response to them had been received. As they sailed for 
Manila in September 1575, their Chinese hosts pointed out to them the little 
island of Wu-yii on the south side of the Chang-chou Estuary as one place 
where they might be given a trading post. In Chinese records their mission 
is recorded as a would-be tribute embassy, and it is said that they were given 
gifts and their presents were forwarded for them, but it is implied that they 
were not allowed to establish any more permanent relation because they 
“were not a tributary country,” that is, they were not to be found in the 
early Ming lists of tributaries.** Returning to Manila with the envoys, Wang 
Wang-kao was dismayed to learn that Lin Feng had escaped. He was treated 
tudely by a new governor at Manila. The two priests still pressed him to 
take them back to Fukien, and they finally embarked on his ship, but were 
put ashore on northern Luzon.** As late as 1589 the Governor told Bishop 
Salazar he was trying to get an agreement with the Chang-chou officials for 
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a trading post on an offshore island.’* The 1593 prohibition of Spanish trade 
with China mentioned below should have put an end to these projects; the 
El Pifial episode, described previously in the Macao section, would seem to 
represent a final effort to dodge this restriction, and the unexplained end of 
the El Pifial foray expressive of the definitive enforcement of the prohibition. 
Thereafter, the Spanish settled down to mutually profitable, but uneasy and 
occasionally violent relations with the Chinese who came to Manila. The 
great massacres of 1603, 1639, and 1662 are relatively well-known and well- 
documented, but they must be set against a background of the organization 
and taxation of the Chinese community that still is not well known. 

The history of the Chinese at Manila and of the very occasional attention 
paid them by the Ming authorities must be pulled together from very scat- 
tered sources. Only occasionally do the Seville archives yield detailed infor- 
mation on the types and quantities of goods imported from China. The 
figures on taxation of Chinese trade and on the head taxes paid by Chinese resi- 
dents assembled by Pierre Chaunu are immensely valuable, but clearly tainted 
by changing collection practices and levels of corruption.°® Raw silk and 
silk goods always were the mainstays of Chinese-Spanish trade. By 1586, con- 
cerns over the drain of specie into China, the tough and intelligent bargaining 
of individual Chinese traders, and the presence of large numbers of Chinese 
at Manila throughout the trading season, some of whom even stayed over 
to the next year, led the City of Manila to petition the King for the institution 
of the pancada, a procedure in which uniform prices for all Chinese imports 
were negotiated in advance of the beginning of the trading season; it received 
royal approval in 1589. Although it seems to have been a Spanish initiative, 
the pancada (the word is a Manila neologism of unknown origin) also met Chi- 
nese needs to dispose of all goods in time for the return voyage to Fukien 
and to keep the trade moving as smoothly as possible. It is likely that the lea- 
ders of the resident Chinese community were important middlemen in this 
negotiation, but no firm evidence has yet emerged on this point. In 1593, 
this restrictive policy was extended to limit the volume of trans-Pacific 
trade, to close Peru to Chinese imports, and to prohibit Spanish voyages to 
China and the importation of Chinese goods consigned to specific Spaniards. 
It seems likely that the pancada was never free of leaks. Soon it was confined 
to finer goods, and, by the late 1600s it had completely broken down and 
was replaced by a free-market ferza (fair) after the Chinese ships arrived. 
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The large number of Chinese who settled in the Manila area was a more 
persistent concern. Already in 1586, it was estimated that there were 10,000 
Chinese, compared to a Spanish population of less than 2,000. General 
prohibitions of Chinese retail trade and permanent residence were little 
enforced. It is not clear when the practice of selling residence permits to the 
Chinese began. Around 1600, the rule was that only 4,000 would be sold, 
for 2 reals each, but, by that time, the issue of the certificates had become a 
venal source of income, granted by the responsible officer to his cronies, 
who profited not only from the sale of certificates up to the quota and beyond, 
but from extra extortions: Chinese who were found without a permit after 
the annual trading ships departed had to buy one for six reals.°’ The result 
of this procedure was that the limit on the numbers of Chinese residents was 
only very erratically enforced, and this enforcement fell more on recent arri- 
vals than on established Chinese merchants. 

The first location of the Parian, as the Chinatown came to be called, was 
within the walls of the City. In 1583, the Chinese were moved to a swampy 
area northeast of the city walls. They rapidly turned this area into a thriving 
town of orderly streets with a large pond at its center. The pond was accessible 
to substantial ships and had an island in its center where punishments were 
administered to Chinese criminals. The Chinese were briefly moved from 
this location during various periods, and separate Christian Chinese settle- 
ments soon grew up in Tondo and Binondo north of the Pasig River, but 
the area described generally remained the prime center of Chinese settlement 
down to the nineteenth century. Traces of the location still are to be found 
in the name of the Parian Gate of Intramuros, the old walled city, and in Arro- 
ceros Street, the location of the street of the rice merchants in the Parian.*® 
By 1590 the domination of Jocal trade and artisanal production by the Chinese 
was striking, and included everything from bread-baking to book-binding, 
tavern-keeping, and stone-masonry. The Dominicans built their church in 
the vicinity of the Parian soon after their arrival in 1587 and soon were deeply 
involved in learning the Chinese language and seeking converts among this 
population, making intelligent use of pageantry, charity, and learning. *? Ear- 
lier Chinese converts had been expected to adopt Spanish clothing and to 
cut their long hair. It is not clear how far the Dominicans modified these poli- 
cies, but two of their letters from 1589 and 1590 show considerable interest 
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in the Chinese and willingness to consider the need to adapt to their culture.°° 
The 1590 letter also gives us our first reference to a Christian Chinese “Don 
Juan Zanco, Governor of the Christian Chinese.’”*' It is not clear if he was 
given any authority over his non-Christian countrymen, but it is likely that 
he was an important intermediary in their relations with the Spanish. In 
1603, there was a royal confirmation of what seems to have been well-estab- 
lished practice by that time, namely, that a Christian Chinese was appointed 
mayor (a/calde, also referred to as Capitan) over all the Chinese, that the other 
regional mayors (a/ca/des) had no jurisdiction over them, and that, in legal 
cases and other important matters, the mayor of the Chinese was required to 
seek the advice of the Crown Attorney (fiscal) of the Audiencia.®* 

In 1593, the Chinese rowers of the galley of Governor Gomez Perez Das- 
marifias mutinied and killed him. The mutineers headed west, most of them 
remaining onthe Vietnam coast. Thirty-two of them reached China, however, 
where their deed was reported to the court and their leader was punished. At 
Manila, further attacks were feared and the local Chinese were forced to 
move their Parian to the north side of the Pasig. The appearance, in 1594, of 
seven Chinese warships, ostensibly searching for Chinese outlaws, heightened 
tension. Soon, the Chinese were allowed to move back across the river. In 
1596, 12,000 were sent back to their homeland, but as many more remained. 

In 1603, this stew of fear, mutual dependence, flourishing trade, and 
unstoppable immigration exploded in a massacre in which over 20,000 Chi- 
nese were killed. The catalyst was the arrival of an official mission sent by 
the Fukien provincial authorities. Two Fukien adventurers, Yen Ying-lung 
and Chang I, had told Kao Ts’ai, the notorious eunuch tax and mines commis- 
sioner in Fukien, that there was a mountain of gold on Cavite Peninsula in 
Manila Bay. It seems that plans were made for a mission, with Ming naval 
backing, to attack Manila or otherwise seek the mountain of gold. After a 
number of censors protested to no avail, the provincial authorities decided 
they had to send an expedition of some kind, but clearly planned it to show 
up Chang I’s hoax. An assistant county magistrate, Wang Shih-ho, and a com- 
pany commander, Yui I-ch’eng, were sent, bringing Chang I in chains, to 
check on the truth of his story. 

The delegation arrived in March of 1603 and was promptly received by 
Governor Pedro Bravo de Acufia, their procession with its music, heralds, 
and standard bearers making a great impression. They were given comfort- 
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able accommodations. When they began to administer justice in the Chinese 
community they were immediately ordered to desist. At a second meeting 
with the Governor in May they made it clear that they were skeptical about 
Chang I’s report but had to obey the commands of their emperor. The Gov- 
ernor then arranged that they should go to Cavite and see for themselves 
that there was no gold there. They did so, and soon left for China, taking 
with them a basket of earth from Cavite and the unfortunate Chang I, still in 
chains.° 

Unaware of the political tensions behind this expedition, the Spanish could 
not believe that the search for the mountain of gold had been its real purpose. 
Soon, rumors were spreading that it had been sent to spy out Manila for a 
major Chinese invasion, in which the local Chinese would cooperate. Defen- 
sive measures were taken, and many Spaniards, Filipinos, and resident Japa- 
nese began to threaten the Chinese. The established merchants of the Parian 
remained quiet and conciliatory, but new arrivals, especially settlers in the 
semi-rural areas north of the Pasig, were less well controlled, had less to 
lose, and probably were suffering more from the abuses of the license fee col- 
lection previously described. North of the river, a large group of Chinese 
began to plan a first strike, and some Parian residents began to join them. 
The mayor of the Parian, Juan Bautista de la Vera, whose Chinese name was 
transcribed as Eng Kang, tried to dissuade them, but found his adopted son 
in command of the rebels. They tried to persuade him to become their leader, 
but he escaped back to the Parian, promptly reporting the danger to the Span- 
ish. When gunpowder was found in his house, possibly intended for fire- 
works, he was arrested and eventually executed. 

On the night of 3 October the Spanish shut the gates of the walled city and 
prepared for an attack. North of the Pasig one Spanish family was killed and 
many houses were burned. A Chinese attack on the church in Tondo was 
beaten off by Spanish soldiers, who then foolishly pursued the Chinese into 
a swampy area and were surrounded and cut down. The rebels now rested, 
arguing among themselves and casting lots (probably the divining blocks 
still so ubiquitous in southern Fukien culture) to determine their next 
move. On 6 October, they crossed the Pasig, occupied the Parian, and pre- 
pared for an attack on the walled city, building ladders and rolling siege 
towers. They had taken some firearms from the Spaniards cut down in the 
swamp, but still were no match for the musket and cannon fire that now 
was trained on them from the walls of the city. Their disorderly assaults on 
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the wall were broken up, their ladders and towers demolished by cannon balls. 
In a day or two, disciplined Spanish and Japanese soldiers began to mount 
sorties from the city, and as Filipino auxiliaries arrived from outlying areas, 
the Chinese broke and fled in any direction they could. They were pursued 
in the countryside during the following weeks, and whenever Spaniards or 
Filipinos caught up with them, no prisoners were taken. Estimates of the 
total number of Chinese slaughtered range from 15,000 to 25,000. 

The Spanish now very quickly realized that, however much they feared and 
despised the Chinese, they could not survive without their trade and industry. 
Surviving Parian merchants were assured that the trade would continue as 
usual. The Manila authorities wrote to the rulers of Kwangtung and Fukien 
to explain what had happened. The Fukien officials were inclined to fix 
much of the blame on Chang I. They replied, according to the Ming-shih, 
that the Spanish should not have killed Chinese criminals on their own initia- 
tive and that they should send the widows and orphans back to China, but 
no chastising expedition was sent. Because so much of the Parian had been 
burned, Chinese merchants coming to trade in 1604 were lodged in fine 
houses in the walled city. The revival of the trade was so rapid that Chaunu’s 
figures on taxes on Chinese trade suggest that the average value of the trade 
for 1606-10 were over 3 million pesos per year, the highest five-year average 
in the history of the trade.°4 

Spanish jurisdiction over the Chinese community remained tangled and 
venal, with the governor supposedly having final jurisdiction and the 
Crown Attorney (fisca/) of the Audiencia serving as “protector” of the Chi- 
nese and adviser of their mayor on all legal matters. The Chinese were 
exempted from labor service and petty personal dues required of the Filipinos, 
but paid a very stiff license fee of 8 pesos per year, with added extortions and 
harassments by the sellers. Chinese resentment of Spanish extortion and mis- 
rule was manifested in a series of petitions to the king of Spain to allow 
them to be governed solely by their own people, which were rejected in 
1630.°5 The sale of the licenses remaining a venal privilege of Spanish appoin- 
tees, new efforts to limit the Chinese population to 6000 had no chance of suc- 
cess; estimates in the 1620s and 1630s ranged from 15,000 to 21,000, at the 
time of the 1639 revolt 33,000-45 ,o00, the majority of them rural. The license 
fees became a greater source of government income than the tax on the 
trade of the Chinese.®° A larger proportion of this population by now was 
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engaged in farming in outlying areas, on their own, on estates of the religious 
orders, and, in at least one case, in a forced settlement project. It was these 
rural Chinese who rose against the Spanish and brought another massacre 
down on their heads in 1639. 

The 1639 rebellion of the Chinese of Luzon was largely a rural affair, which 
only briefly occupied the Manila Parian and threatened the Spanish walled 
city. It was ill-armed, but well-organized; Spanish soldiers searching camps 
from which they had expelled the Chinese found large stocks of rice, written 
notice boards, and evidence of thorough organization into squads of ten, 
kept track of by cash-like counters collected at the end of each fighting day. 
The uprising must have been in preparation for some time in its rural centers. 
There were rumors, not very detailed or convincing, that the leaders were in 
touch with Cheng Chih-lung and that a coordinated rising had been planned 
for 24 December, but was botched by the earlier rural rising. This took 
place on 20 November at Calamba, on the south shore of Laguna de Bay 
east of Manila, where a large number of Chinese, probably several thousand, 
were engaged in developing paddy rice agriculture. Many of them had been 
compelled to settle there, and all paid a substantial rent to the Spanish 
Crown. The site was very unhealthy: about 300 of them had died. The rebels 
advanced rapidly toward Manila, and, on 22 November, took the church at 
San Pedro Makati on the eastern outskirts. They broke and fled when sub- 
stantial Spanish and Filipino forces arrived. Risings now were reported in 
other areas, and, from 26 November to 2 December, the rebels controlled 
the north bank of the Pasig River.” 

On 2 December, some elements in the Parian revolted and started fires, and 
the Spanish began firing on it from the walls of the city. Estimating that 
there were 300 Spaniards capable of bearing arms against 26,000 Chinese, 
the Spanish took drastic action to make sure that the Chinese would never 
be able to assemble their forces. On 5 December, the Governor sent out 
orders to all outlying Spanish settlements to kill all the Chinese they could 
find, offering a reward for every Chinese head. Spaniards and Filipinos needed 
little urging. In some places, the Chinese were rounded up and decapitated 
ten at a time; in others, parties fanned out in the countryside to hunt them 
down. The total slaughter has been estimated at 17,000 to 22,000. Some forti- 
fied themselves in the mountains, but eventually were dislodged. A final 
army of 6,000-7,000 held out on the eastern shore of Laguna de Bay until 
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they surrendered on 15 March 1640, wete marched back to Manila, and 
lodged in a stockade north of the Pasig. 

Chaunu’s figures on taxes on the trade of the Chinese and on the Chinese 
license fees both show striking declines after 1650. Factors at work here 
included declining silver production in the New World and the disruption 
of trade by the wars of the Ming-Ch’ing transition. In this pinched setting 
there was a final upheaval, which might be seen as a distant echo and continua- 
tion of the farce-tragedies of the Southern Ming, such as the factional strife 
at Nanking and the Lung-wu Emperor’s conflict with Cheng Chih-lung. 
On 24 April 1662, less than three months after the capitulation of the Dutch 
at Casteel Zeelandia on Taiwan, Cheng Ch’eng-kung sent Victorio Riccio 
OP, who had had a mission at Amoy in the 1650s, to bear a letter to Manila 
summoning the Spanish to acknowledge his suzerainty and pay him tribute, 
and threatening to lead his fleet to conquer them as he had the Dutch. If he 
had a purpose to serve beyond his megalomania, it may have been that he 
had his eye on the rice production of Luzon, the surplus of which would 
have helped to feed his hungry soldiers on the still little-cultivated plains of 
Taiwan. Riccio arrived on 5 May. Cheng’s threat was taken very seriously. 
The garrisons in the Moluccas and on Mindanao were withdrawn to reinforce 
Manila; the loss of a Spanish presence in the Moluccas was permanent, and 
the Mindanao posts were not reoccupied for many years. Harsh levies of 
building supplies, food, and Chinese and Filipino labor were ordered, and a 
great deal of new work was done on the walls of the Spanish city.°* Many 
argued for killing or sending away all the non-Christian Chinese. The Chinese 
of the Parian were more inclined to flee than to revolt, but the Spanish Gov- 
emor still was trying to reassure them and keep them quiet. On 25 May, how- 
ever, a confused mélée near the Parian Gate ended with casualties on both 
sides and a Spanish cannonade of the Parian. More and more fled north of 
the Pasig. The Governor now negotiated an understanding with the Chinese 
that those who submitted peacefully would not be harmed, and that the 
non-Christians among them would leave Manila on the trading ships then 
present. We are not told how many left, but it is mentioned that 1,300 
crammed themselves on one ship. None of this satisfied the widespread desire 
for slaughter. The Governor now gave way to it, ordering that any Chinese 
who had not come down to the assembly areas by 4 June be killed. Some 
were killed; others fled to the mountains, where they died of hunger or were 
killed by the Negritos. Father Riccio had been sent away with a defiant 
reply, but, by the time he returned on 8 April, 1663 with a conciliatory mes- 
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sage from Cheng Ching, the Spanish were ready to once again recognize their 
need for good relations with the Chinese.°? 


MISSIONARIES AND THE MING STATE 


The Roman Catholic missionary enterprise in Ming China led to some fasci- 
nating interactions in religion, scholarship, science, literature, and art. It was 
intricately intertwined with the policies and institutions of the Church and 
of the Catholic monarchies and especially of their outposts at Manila and 
Macao, and on the other hand with the shifts of Ming politics and the political 
fortunes of its patrons and protectors in the bureaucracy. Here we are con- 
cerned only with its Chinese and foreign political connections; the cultural 
interactions are discussed by Willard Peterson elsewhere in this volume.’° 

We have noted the effort of Dominican and Augustinian missionaries to 
gain entry to China in connection with the Spanish embassy of 1574-75. 
There were a number of later Dominican and Franciscan attempts to enter 
the empire from Manila, but until the 1630s, all led to immediate expulsion. 
During its first half-century, the effective missionary enterprise was entirely 
the work of members of the Society of Jesus coming to the Far East under 
Portuguese patronage and entering China via Macao. From Saint Francis 
Xavier on, Jesuits were constantly involved with Portuguese efforts to trade 
and settle in the Kwangtung islands. An important step forward was taken 
by Michele Ruggieri, SJ in his visits to Canton with the Portuguese merchants 
in 1580 and 1581. He studied and practised Chinese etiquette with great 
care, and was asked to be present at all meetings between the foreign mer- 
chants and the officials. Ruggieri also was experimenting with having exposi- 
tions of Christian doctrine translated into Chinese.’’ Matteo Ricci, in a 
number of ways, walked through doors Ruggieri had opened. 

Ruggieri accompanied the Macao mission to negotiate with the governor- 
general at Chao-ch’ing in 1582, made an excellent impression on that high ofh- 
cial, and was invited to stay there. In 1583 he went to Macao and brought Mat- 
teo Ricci, SJ, back with him. As hostility surfaced there, Ruggieri moved 
on to Shao-chou in 1589. The complex story of Ricci’s gradual discovery of 
the possibilities of dialogue with the Chinese elite has been told many times. 
Ricci learned that the key to being able to move around the Empire was the 
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protection of high officials in whose large entourage a single foreign priest 
could travel without getting into difficulties with local crowds or officials. 
In 1598, Ricci was able to travel to Nanking with Shih Hsing, President of 
the Board of War. He immediately sensed its great potential as a center for 
his efforts, but also great difficulties, especially when the Hideyoshi invasion 
of Korea had increased suspicion of all foreigners. He settled at Nanchang, 
where he was exposed for the first time to the sophisticated moral and philo- 
sophical debates of the late Ming academies and study societies.’* 

In 1598, Ricci paid a brief visit to Peking in the retinue of another high offi- 
cial. He did not stay there, but settled in Nanking. His world map was spread- 
ing his reputation in scholarly circles. In the rich intellectual life of the city 
he found many to learn from and argue with: Yeh Hsiang-kao, Li Chih, 
Ch’en Ti, Chiao Hung. Above all, it was in these Nanking years that he met 
Hsti Kuang-ch’i, the most influential convert and supporter of the Jesuits in 
the late Ming. 

In 1600, Ricci set out for Peking again, this time in the retinue of a eunuch 
of the Imperial Silk Manufactories. At Lin-ch’ing he came under the control 
of the court eunuch Ma T’ang. In Peking, he was treated as a tribute envoy 
and the gifts he had brought for the court as tribute presents. Since the 
emperor gave no audiences, it is not clear what kind of ceremony was con- 
ducted. Ricci noted the farcical condition of the “tribute system,” exploited 
by scores of Central Asian merchants as a means of gaining access to the mar- 
kets of the capital. He managed to stay on in Peking, although the Board of 
Ceremonies pointed out that tribute envoys were supposed to depart soon 
after their audiences.’> He was helped by the impression his clock, spinet, 
and other gifts had made in the Palace, as part of the vast network of pleasures 
and distractions the eunuchs wove around the emperor. Chinese friends, old 
and new, were assisting him in putting his writings into good Chinese, writ- 
ing prefaces for his works, and reprinting them in the provinces. Sometimes 
searching for new spiritual insight, sometimes simply curious, visitors to the 
capital for examinations or other official business came to see him in a steady 
stream. The imperial gift of a burial ground after Ricci’s death in 1610 was a 
further indication of the solid and respected position he had established at 
the court. 

Unlike the Catholic missions under the Ch’ing, which experienced repeated 
reversals of fortune as a result of changes in court power and policies, the mis- 
sionaries under the Ming were little affected by central government policy, 
but gradually expanded their enterprise on the basis ofa very Chinese network 
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of publishing, friendship, and patronage. By the end of the T’ien-ch’i reign, 
despite two episodes of anti-missionary policy, they had, in addition to the 
places listed above, mission outposts at Shanghai, Chia-ting, and Ch’ang- 
shu in Kiangsu, at Hangchow, and in Fukien, Shensi, and Shansi. Most had 
begun very quietly with a father living in the household of a sympathetic 
great man whom he had met in Nanking, Peking, or another mission. 

Political opposition to the missionaries was instigated largely by Shen 
Ch’iieh, who became Vice-President of the Nanking Board of Ceremonies 
in 1615, a post that combined a minimum of actual responsibilities with a 
maximum of implied obligation to protect orthodoxy. In his memorial and 
those of his supporters, we already find allegations that the missionaries 
were forming a secret society like the White Lotus, were serving as spies and 
developing a fifth column of Chinese adherents for the aggressive purposes 
of the Europeans, and were enticing people with monetary rewards. Acting 
more in accord with his duty to defend the traditional ceremonial order, 
Shen condemned the use of the term Ta-hsi-yang (Great Western Ocean, 
Great Occident), which seemed to belittle China, the different calendar they 
used, their apparent encouragement of unfilial feeling and behavior, and 
their buying of property near the great Hsiao-ling tomb of T’ai-tsu.”* In 
response, in 1617, an imperial edict ordered that all the missionaries should 
be sent back to their own countries. Shen had a good deal of power and sup- 
port in Nanking, and there the missionaries were imprisoned and sent to 
Macao, while their converts suffered much imprisonment and mistreatment. 
There were signs of elite and popular anti-Christian feeling in a number of 
other places, but the elite protectors managed to keep the missionaries safe 
in their households. In Hangchow, Yang T’ing-yiin even took in and shel- 
tered a number of missionaries who had been forced to leave their posts in 
Peking and elsewhere. 

In 1622 there was a brief revival of Shen Ch’iieh’s career and his policies, 
which was abetted by the fiasco of the Macao cannoneers mentioned above 
and by the fears aroused by the large White Lotus rebellion in Shantung, 
but Shen soon fell from power and the missionaries once again were allowed 
to live in Peking. A major breakthrough came in 1629 with the appointment 
of Hsii Kuang-ch’i as vice-president of the Board of Ceremonies and his pro- 
motion to president of that Board in 1630. In 1629 he arranged a competitive 
comparison of predictions of a solar eclipse by the traditional Chinese, Mus- 
lim, and newly introduced European methods. The European method 
proved to be the only accurate one. Imperial approval was obtained for 
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reform of the calendar according to the European methods of calculation, and 
a team of Jesuits and Chinese scholars set to work under Hsii’s direction on 
a large program of manufacture of instruments and translation of scientific 
books. The best Jesuit scientist, Johann Terrenz, died in 1630, and Johann 
Adam Schall von Bell and Giacomo Rho continued the work. The first calen- 
dar calculated according to the new methods was promulgated in 1634. The 
astronomical and calendrical work of the Jesuits turned out to be their most 
secure justification for keeping a presence in Peking and a connection with 
the court that allowed them to maintain the visibility in the capital of which 
Ricci already had made good use, to use their connections on behalf of other 
missionaries and of Macao, and even to make a few converts among the 
eunuchs and women of the Palace. 

Under the umbrella of the Jesuits’ good standing in the capital, their efforts 
prospered in Shansi and Shensi and extended into Hukuang, Szechwan, and 
Shantung. Spanish Dominicans and Franciscans entered China via the Span- 
ish outposts at Keelung and Tamsui on the north end of Tatwan. Although 
they frequently were vehemently at odds with the Jesuits on mission policy, 
they too profited from the acceptance of the Jesuits in the capital and particu- 
larly from the reputation and political skills of Schall, and they established 
long-lasting mission centers in Shantung and in Fu-an, Fukien. Missionaries 
were more or less involved witnesses of several of the dramas of the Ming- 
Ch’ing transition. Two Jesuits had a harrowing ordeal as captives of the 
rebel Chang Hsien-chung in Szechwan. Another was summoned by the 
Ming Loyalist Lung-wu Emperor and sent off to Macao”? in search of military 
aid. The Loyalist Yung-li Court, where the Empress and the eunuch, P’ang 
T’ien-shou, were converts, sent Michal Boym, SJ, to Rome as its envoy.”° 
Jesuits reported on rural turmoil near Shanghai’’ and on the Ch’ing conquest 
of Canton.”® Victorio Riccio, OP, left a long and fascinating record of his 
experiences at Amoy under Cheng Ch’eng-kung. 


THE DUTCH ONSLAUGHT 


The Dutch East India Company brought to Asian waters a level of centralized 
political and commercial decision-making and a bureaucratization of violence 
that went far beyond that of the Portuguese Estado da India. The Company’s 
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impact on some areas of Indonesia and on their Portuguese adversaries was 
devastating. In their relations with China, their centralized decision-making, 
dominated by lessons learned in Southeast Asia, made it harder for them to 
learn how to get along with the Chinese. That, and the way in which they 
brought their war with the Spanish-Portuguese monarchy to Far Eastern 
waters, produced a string of pointlessly violent onslaughts that left the “Red 
Hairs” (hung-mao) with a bad reputation to match that of the Fo-lang-chi. 
Later, they settled down to an uneasy symbiosis with the maritime Chinese 
in the opening up of Chinese settlement on Taiwan, a process of immense 
importance to the history of maritime China, but hardly noticed by most of 
the elite or by the Ming rulers, preoccupied with the terrible dramas of the col- 
lapse of the dynasty. 

In 1601, a ship, sent by one of the precursor companies to the founding of 
the United Dutch East India Company, was blown past Patani on the Malay 
Peninsula and eventually anchored near Macao. Two parties sent ashore 
were taken captive by the Portuguese. Unable to send further messages 
ashore, the Dutch finally left the captives behind. One of the captives, accord- 
ing to the Ming-shih, was questioned by the eunuch tax commissioner Li 
Tao. Seventeen of the twenty were executed by the Portuguese. That such a 
small disturbance should be noted in the Ming-shih should remind us that the 
relatively rich Chinese documentation of European relations in the decade 
1600-10 was a by-product of the elite’s preoccupation with its struggles 
against the eunuch mine and tax commissioners.’? 

In 1604, the Company commander, Wijbrand van Waerwijck, met some 
Fukien merchants in Patani who told him they could arrange for the Dutch 
to be allowed to trade if they would give rich presents to the officials. Appar- 
ently, the merchants had the eunuch Kao Ts’ai particularly in mind. The 
Dutch squadron anchored in the Penghu Islands in August and messengers 
went back and forth. Kao Ts’ai sent word that permission to trade could be 
obtained for 40,000 to 50,000 reals. In October, however, the naval officer 
Shen Yu-jung arrived at the head of a fleet of fifty war-junks, and told the 
Dutch they would have to withdraw from Penghu, which was Ming territory, 
but that some kind of trading arrangement could be worked out if they 
would anchor on the coast of Taiwan.*° The Dutch could find no suitable har- 
bor there, and finally gave up and returned to Patani, leaving several of their 
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Fukienese middlemen in Chinese prisons; at least one was executed. To the 
scholars and civil officials, this had been just another case of collusion between 
eunuchs and sea-going Chinese desperadoes, that so closely paralleled the 
1603 events at Manila, that the two occurrences were discussed in the same 
memorial. 

When the Dutch tried to trade near Macao in 1607, they aroused Chinese 
fears that they might be in collusion with the Japanese, and they were finally 
driven off by the Portuguese. Thereafter, the Dutch preoccupied themselves 
with consolidating their positions in the Spice Islands and on Java, and had 
to get along with the supplies of Chinese goods which Chinese ships brought 
to Southeast Asian ports. Their attacks on Chinese shipping to Manila that 
occurred from 1619 to 1621, which attacks were part of their world war on 
the Iberian monarchy, must have left a few more “Red Hair” horror stories 
circulating in Fukien ports, but left no trace in surviving Chinese sources. 

The Dutch returned to the offensive on the China coast in 1622 with the 
unsuccessful attack on Macao previously described. Their fleet then went on 
to occupy the Penghu Islands in July. There they began to build a fort. 
They also sent a messenger to Amoy with their amazing demands: Chinese 
merchants must be allowed to come to Penghu or Taiwan to trade. Chinese 
merchants also would be given Dutch passes for voyages to Batavia and per- 
haps also to Siam and Cambodia, but not to Manila. Any Chinese vessel sail- 
ing to Manila would be subject to capture and confiscation by the Dutch. 
Any delay in agreeing to these proposals would lead to attacks on Chinese 
shipping and coastal towns. The Dutch officers on the immediate scene 
soon came to understand that they could not bully the Ming Empire as they 
had often bullied some small Southeast Asian port kingdom, but the Dutch 
authorities in Batavia learned slowly, or not at all, and over and over again, 
their orders licensed episodes of irrational violence against those with whom 
they would have to cooperate to obtain trade.*" 

On 29 September 1622, the Dutch on Penghu received a letter from Shang 
Chou-tso, governor of Fukien. It said nothing, as far as the Dutch could 
tell, about permission to trade. When the Dutch began to talk about attacking 
the coast, the bearers of Shang’s letter suggested that something could be 
worked out if the Dutch would withdraw to some port on the coast of Tai- 
wan. The Dutch rejected this, the solution already offered them in 1604 
which they eventually would be forced to accept, and, in October and 
November, they plundered towns and burned junks in the area around 
Amoy. Chinese captives were put to work on the fort in Penghu, and some 
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of the survivors later were shipped off to Batavia. Even so, Shang wrote to 
renew the suggestion that his envoys had made informally: something could 
be worked out, but not as long as the Dutch were occupying Penghu. Early 
in 1623, the Dutch commander Cornelis Reijersen visited Shang in Foochow, 
and they quickly came to an understanding. In the presence of a representative 
of the Fukien authorities, the Dutch would make a token beginning in the 
demolition of their fort on Penghu, which then would be reported to Peking 
with a recommendation that Chinese merchants be given passes to trade 
with the Dutch at a port on Taiwan. The Dutch might stay in Penghu until 
they found a suitable port on Taiwan, but no longer. Chinese envoys would 
be sent to Batavia to secure confirmation of this agreement. 

In June 1623, however, Reijersen and Shang learned that their superiors in 
Batavia and Peking had both rejected the proposed agreement. Shang was dis- 
missed from his office. The Dutch sent ships to cruise off Kwangtung and 
Fukien to capture Chinese shipping bound for Manila. Later instructions 
from Batavia, received in August, were somewhat more conciliatory, and Rei- 
jersen made further probes for renewed negotiations in August and in Octo- 
ber, but on the latter occasion, some of the Dutch envoys were imprisoned 
and their ships were attacked by fire-ships. In January 1624, Dutch ships 
again raided along the coast south of Amoy. Beginning in February, 1624, a 
force of forty to fifty war junks carrying over 5,000 men gradually assembled 
in the northern part of the Penghu Islands. On 30 July, this force advanced 
to occupy all of the main island except the point where the Dutch fort 
stood. The Dutch, now cut off from their drinking water, had to negotiate 
in earnest. Li Tan, headman of the Chinese community in Hirado, Japan, 
and his young agent, Cheng Chih-lung, were very actively involved as 
intermediaries.** By the end of 1624, the Dutch had completed their withdra- 
wal from Penghu and were beginning to establish themselves in the area of 
modern Tainan. After much loss of life and property on both sides, they 
had accepted the solution that first had been offered them in 1604. 


THE DUTCH AND THE SPANISH ON TAIWAN 


In 1620, Taiwan was inhabited almost entirely by the various Malayo-Polyne- 
sian peoples whom we call the “aborigines”: some of them quite closely 
related to some of the peoples of Luzon a hundred miles to the south. They 
lived comfortably off the abundant fish and game and the modest harvests 
of their shifting cultivation. Chinese pirates occasionally based themselves 
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on the coast, and Chinese and Japanese traders met regularly in some of the 
harbors. The Dutch were intruders and competitors, but might turn out to 
be tolerable, or even welcome neighbors, if they provided new and stable 
trade links among China, Japan, Southeast Asia, and even the distant markets 
of Europe. But, should they be so unperceptive as to try to have everything 
their own way with no consideration for the interests of their Chinese and 
Japanese trading partners, they would make themselves most unwelcome. 
Unfortunately, they were that obtuse. In 1627 and 1628, their efforts to collect 
tolls from the Japanese who had been trading at Taiwan before the Dutch 
arrived led to a dangerous quarrel and the Japanese authorities retaliated by 
prohibiting Dutch trade with Japan until 1632.°3 

The Dutch difficulties with their Chinese trading partners down to 1636 
resulted from their repeated overreactions to any Chinese trading practice 
that they suspected interfered with their “free trade” with all Chinese mer- 
chants and from the existence of a great deal of conflict among the would-be 
Chinese sea-lords. In particular, the Dutch repeatedly made plans to assist 
the Ming authorities against one “pirate” or another, their help to be 
rewarded by “free trade.” This led to much Dutch naval activity on the 
coast, which usually was, on balance, unwelcome to the authorities and to 
coastal residents, especially after the brutal Dutch raids of 1622-23. The 
only stable solution was for the Dutch to stay away from the coast, stay out 
of coastal politics, and make the best they could of whatever trade came to 
them. Those had been, after all, the terms of the original understanding of 
1624. 

Between 1628 and 1636 Cheng Chih-lung maneuvered and fought his way 
among old enemies and among past and present allies to a dominant position 
on the Fukien coast. The Dutch usually supported him against his enemies, 
but always were disappointed by the trade they got in return. Cheng simply 
was not yet in complete enough control of the situation to give them what 
they wanted. In 1633, a bellicose Dutch commander delivered an ultimatum 
to Cheng demanding relaxation of restrictions on trade, sailed off to Batavia 
without waiting for his reply, which was conciliatory, and returned in July 
to attack the fleet of the astonished Cheng. After two months of small actions 
and Dutch marauding along the coast, Cheng finally assembled his fleet for 


83 For the first part of the Dutch period on Taiwan the most important source and guide to the literature 
is De Dagregisters van het Kasteel Zeelandia, Taiwan, 1629-1662. Deel I: 1629-1641 eds. J. L. Blussé et al. 
(The Hague, 1986). Useful studies include Ts’ao Yung-ho, T’ai-wan tsao-ch’i li-shib yen-chin (Taipei, 
1979); John R. Shepherd, Statecraft and political economy on the Taiwan frontier, 1600-1800 (Stanford, 
1993), chs. 2, 3; and Wen-hsiung Hsu, “From aboriginal island to Chinese frontier: The development 
of Taiwan before 1683.” In China’ sisland frontier studies in the historical geography of Taiwan, ed. Ronald 
G. Knapp (Honolulu, 1980), pp. 3-29. Specific citations for some assertions can be found in John 
E. Wills, Jr., “The Dutch Period in Taiwan History: A preliminary survey,” unpublished. 
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a full-scale attack on a Dutch squadron off Quemoy on 21 October. One 
Dutch ship was blown up and the rest retreated to Taiwan. The Dutch had 
been trying to cooperate with Cheng’s rivals, especially one Liu Hsiang, but 
now rejected new overtures from him. He, then, attacked the Dutch fort on 
Taiwan in April 1634, but was beaten off.** 

A less dangerous challenge to the Dutch position on Taiwan came from the 
Spanish settlements on the north end of the island. The outpost at Keelung 
had been established in 1626 as a strategic move against Dutch power and as 
an effort to provide a center where Chinese merchants might come to trade 
with the Spanish without Dutch interference. 

Another post was founded at Tamsui in 1629. The Spanish built a very 
solid stone fortress at Keelung and fairly substantial fortifications at Tamsui, 
and, in 1628, were reported to have 200 Spanish and 4oo Filipino soldiers at 
Keelung, probably more than the Dutch could have mustered in the south. 
The Chinese did come to Keelung to trade, but, in 1630, they found that the 
Spanish had very little cash on hand with which to buy their silk. In 1633 
the Spanish were able to buy as much silk as the Dutch had in some of their 
first years in Taiwan, but they were finding Keelung so unhealthy that 
about 100 Spanish and twenty Portuguese left for Manila later that year. Tam- 
sui faced a good deal of aborigine hostility, and was abandoned in 1638. In 
August 1642, a force of 591 Dutchmen took the Keelung fortress, encounter- 
ing little resistance from a decrepit garrison of 115 Spaniards and 155 Filipi- 
nos. 

By 1636 Cheng Chih-lung had no really dangerous rival for naval supre- 
macy on the Fukien coast, the Japanese conflict was settled, and the Company 
had sent over 400 fresh soldiers to Taiwan who, in a series of marches to the 
north and south in 1635-36, established firm Dutch domination over many 
mote aborigine villages and vastly increased the zone that was safe for Chinese 
agriculture and commerce. A formidable stone fortress, Casteel Zeelandia, 
near modern Tainan, was completed and dedicated in 1639. Welcome reduc- 
tions in competition for China—Japan trade resulted from the Japanese exclu- 
sion of the Portuguese and prohibition of all Japanese ocean voyages. Trade 
expanded very rapidly: in nineteen months, from late 1637 to early 1639, the 
Dutch received Chinese goods worth well over 1,000,000 taels.2° A large 
part of these goods were paid for in Japanese silver. The volume of trade 
remained in this range until production and trade in China were disrupted 
by the Ming-Ch’ing wars. 
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The growth of Chinese settlement and agriculture on Taiwan was a slower 
process. Chinese traders had been in the coastal aborigine villages when the 
Dutch arrived. Particularly welcome to the Dutch was the growing supply 
of deer hides, hunted or trapped by frontier Chinese or bought from the abor- 
igines, which the Company bought for the Japanese market.*° A very differ- 
ent mode of Chinese settlement emerged as rice and sugar cultivation 
expanded in the plains near the Dutch forts. Several big Chinese merchants 
did a great deal of investing and organizing. The most interesting figure 
among them was Su Ming-kang, the first chief of the Chinese community at 
Batavia, who resigned that position and moved to Taiwan in 1635. After 
1644 a wave of refugees from the Ming-Ch’ing wars came across the Taiwan 
Strait. Some of them returned to the mainland as the fighting in the southeast 
began to die down, but there was another surge in the 1650s as Cheng 
Ch’eng-kung consolidated his power base on the Fukien coast and the Ch’ing 
increased their efforts to drive him out. The Chinese population was less 
than 4,000 in 1640, and over 14,000 in 1648. 

In striking parallel to the Spanish at Manila, the Dutch levied a head tax on 
every Chinese. Beginning in 1645, monopolies of trade with various abori- 
gine villages were distributed to local Chinese under a competitive bidding 
system that produced considerable revenue for the Company and much trou- 
ble for everyone in the 1650s. Around 1650, the Company’s income from Tai- 
wan came about one half from profits of trade and one half from tolls, head 
taxes, and so on. As the payments for the various monopolies rose as a result 
of competitive bidding, the tax collectors were more often in arrears or in 
debt. The violent practices of head-tax collectors, and especially their intru- 
sions into households where the women were kept secluded, were bitterly 
resented. 

In September 16352, all these tensions exploded in a large but poorly armed 
rebellion led by Kuo Huai-i. The Dutch, warned by seven of the headmen 
of the Chinese community, had only one night to muster their forces. The 
next morning Kuo’s forces, over 4,000 strong, plundered the Dutch settle- 
ment at Saccam (Ch’ih-k’an), across the harbor from Casteel Zeelandia, and 
killed and mutilated eight Dutchmen and some slaves. But then, they broke 
and fled before the discipline and firepower of only 150 Dutch musketeers 
and never again offered coherent resistance. The Dutch and aborigines hunted 
out the fugitives, including one large group that was camped in the moun- 
tains, and “killed between 3,000 and 4,000 rebel Chinese in revenge for the 
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spilled Dutch Christian blood.” There are striking parallels here with the 
rebellions at Manila: the split between the rural population and the leaders 
who informed the Dutch, the resentment of tax collection practices, and the 
enthusiastic participation of indigenous troops in the slaughter.*” 

In the 1650s, the profits of the Dutch Company from Taiwan became smal- 
ler and less consistent, largely as a result of Cheng Ch’eng-kung’s efforts to 
establish tight control over trade and shipping in the Taiwan Strait. 
Overproduction in the growing sugar industry was aggravated by a decline * 
in European demand for Taiwan sugar as production revived in Brazil. The 
Company authorities in Batavia were more and more inclined to view Taiwan 
as a dubious asset, and thus less inclined to take serious measures to deal 
with the possibility of an invasion by Cheng Ch’eng-kung. Nothing they 
could have done, however, would have enabled them to withstand the large 
and well-disciplined army with which Cheng finally landed on Taiwan on 
30 April 1661. 

When Cheng’s troops landed, Dutch rule in most of Taiwan ended ina few 
days. In view of the many conflicts and irritations previously described, it is 
not surprising that most of the Taiwan Chinese seem to have welcomed 
Cheng as a liberator. The defenders of Casteel Zeelandia could do nothing 
but fend off Cheng’s attacks, receive some reinforcements from Batavia, and 
wait as Cheng Ch’eng-kung consolidated his control of the island, put many 
of his soldiers to work farming, and even collected from the Taiwan Chinese 
the debts they owed the Dutch. On 1 February 1662, the Dutch capitulated 
and were allowed to march out in good order and depart, leaving to Cheng 
the Company’s stores of money, arms, and trade goods. The Dutch presence 
on Taiwan had stimulated and accelerated the process of Chinese settlement 
there, but the Dutch had long ago outstayed their welcome. Taiwan had a 
Chinese ruler for the first time. 


THE WORLD OF THE MARITIME CHINESE 


The structure of this chapter seems to require dealing with its subject matter 
via a set of topics about relations between the various European nations or 
peoples and such vast and undifferentiated entities as the Chinese state or the 
Chinese people. Most of these relations took place, however, ina very special 
set of environments dominated by a very distinctive variant of Chinese cul- 
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ture, economy, and politics: that of the maritime Chinese.*® We have seen 
more of the maritime Chinese in their settlement centers away from China, 
such as Manila and Taiwan, than on the China coast itself. In addition to the 
famous Cheng family, we have encountered some named individuals, like 
Su Ming-kang and Kuo Huai-i on Taiwan, and the hapless Juan Bautista de 
la Vera in Manila. The fate of the latter is an excellent example of the hazards 
of the mediation across cultural and linguistic barriers that was a maritime 
Chinese specialty. We have also seen that many maritime Chinese took on 
sometimes more, sometimes less, of the clothing, customs, and religion of 
the Europeans under whom they settled. 

The first Portuguese ventures east of India, we have seen, owed something 
to the Chinese who already were trading at Melaka when they arrived and 
who aided their efforts to go on to Siam and the China coast. In the 1540s 
and 1550s, the Portuguese shared a maritime world in crisis with a host of Chi- 
nese leaders who raided, traded, and negotiated with the government as 
opportunities shifted; our sources hardly ever allow us to identify a specific 
interaction. In 1600-05, offshore intriguers and entrepreneurs brought the 
Dutch to the Fukien coast for the first time and brought agents of the Ming 
state to Manila. And of course the Cheng family dominated Dutch relations 
with China as it dominated much of maritime China after 1625. 

The achievements of the maritime Chinese away from the south China 
coast can be traced, frequently through the records of the Dutch or other Eur- 
opeans, in many other ports of East and Southeast Asia: Nagasaki, Batavia, 
Banten, Ayudhya, Melaka, Makasar, and so on. Of these the most important 
for our story, the best studied, and perhaps the best documented, is Batavia. 
There had been a small Chinese settlement at Jakarta before the Dutch con- 
quered it in 1619. Immediately after the Dutch victory, the formidable 
Governor-General, Jan Pietersz Coen, appointed Su Ming-kang, “‘Captain 
Bencon” to the Dutch, as headman of the Chinese community. Su and 
another highly capable leader whom the Dutch called Jan Con and whose Chi- 
nese name we do not know almost immediately began contracting with the 
Dutch to collect taxes on various forms of trading and activity, of which the 
tax on Chinese gambling was one of the earliest and most lucrative. Jan Con 
also began supplying lumber and stone for the new buildings and fortifica- 
tions, hard work made more dangerous by attacks by the Banten-based ene- 
mies of the Dutch, and contracting with the Dutch to supply Chinese labor 
for the buildings, walls, and canals. There thus was a remarkable congruence 
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of interest among the leaders of the Chinese community, profiting from labor 
contracting, supply of building materials, and tax farming, and the substantial 
numbers of poor Chinese who were getting steady work on the building pro- 
jects. In 1625, at Jan Con’s suggestion, the Dutch began to levy a special tax 
of 3 reals on each Chinese, the proceeds of which were earmarked for con- 
struction projects and thus came back to the Chinese as wages, labor contract- 
ing profits, and payments for supplies of building materials. In addition the 
Chinese paid a capitation tax to obtain exemption from service in the local 
militia, which was farmed by the Chinese headmen. These two taxes came to 
provide over half the revenue from tolls and taxes at Batavia. By 1644, the 
Chinese headmen farmed nineteen of the twenty-four tolls, levies, and mono- 
polies instituted by the Dutch at Batavia. 

By the deaths of Jan Con in 1639 and Su Ming-kang in 1644, the Chinese 
community at Batavia was so prosperous that it no longer provided much 
of the heavy labor at Batavia. They maintained a complex network of trade 
with many ports, including quite a few where the Dutch were not allowed 
or could not afford to maintain a presence. They were making first efforts in 
salt production and sugar cultivation around Batavia which would lead to 
large-scale production later in the century. In the tense and intricate diplo- 
macy of the Dutch with their Javanese enemies of Banten and Mataram, Chi- 
nese advisors on both sides frequently served as intermediaries. Batavia, like 
Manila and Casteel Zeelandia on Taiwan, was in many ways very much a 
“Chinese colonial town.’”*? 

The energetic meetings of two worlds described in this chapter, the evolu- 
tion of such complex Sino-European accommodations as Macao, Manila, 
and the early network of missionaries and converts, owed a great deal to mari- 
time Chinese both on the China coast and in foreign ports, to astute and re- 
alistic officials, and to statesmen and intellectuals who were much more 
open to novelty and to interaction with foreigners than some clichés about 
Chinese culture would have us believe. In our increasingly interactive and 
transnational world, the study of the achievements and frustrations of these 
Chinese and of the amazing variety of brutal, devoted, astute, obtuse, brave 
Europeans with whom they interacted can provide rich food for thought. 
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MING CHINA AND THE EMERGING WORLD 
ECONOMY, c. 1470-1650 


INTRODUCTION 


During the Sung (AD 960-1279) and early Yiian (1279-c. 1320) dynasties, Chi- 
na’s agricultural and industrial production, its domestic commerce, and its 
economic contacts with the “outside world” all expanded dramatically, reach- 
ing levels that far surpassed anything known in earlier periods of Chinese his- 
tory. In recent years, William H. McNeill, Janet L. Abu-Lughod, and F.W. 
Mote have been among those who have argued that these developments not 
only had a profound effect on Chinese civilization, but on that of much of 
the rest of Eurasia. As Professor McNeill has put it, 


New wealth arising among a hundred million Chinese began to flow out across the 
seas [and significantly along caravan routes as well] and added new vigor and 
scope to market-related activity. Scores, hundreds, and perhaps thousands of ves- 
sels began to sail from port to port within the Sea of Japan and the South China 
Sea, the Indonesian Archipelago and the Indian Ocean. Most voyages were prob- 
ably relatively short, and goods were reassorted at many different entrepdts along 
the way from original producer to ultimate consumer . . . [A]n increasing flow of 
commodities meant a great number of persons moving to and fro on shipboard or 
sitting in bazaars, chaffering over prices." ; 


By the time Marco Polo began his seventeen-year stay in China during the 
mid-1270s, this “increasing flow of commodities” meant that substantial 
quantities of Chinese raw silk, silk textiles, porcelains, and other goods were 
being carried by ship and caravan to other parts of Asia, to East Africa, and 
the Middle East, to the Mediterranean trading area, and even to the major 
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markets of northwestern Europe.* However, following this promising and, 
for some at least, very lucrative beginning, commercial contacts between 
“East and West” were sharply reduced during what Robert S. Lopez and 
Harry A. Miskimin have called “The economic depression of the renais- 
sance:” the protracted series of economic and monetary contractions that 
affected virtually all of Eurasia at one time or another between the early four- 
teenth and late fifteenth centuries.’ Still, memories of the great profits that 
once had been made in this trade helped to stimulate many of the important 
European “Voyages of Discovery” during the later Renaissance. When Chris- 
topher Columbus set sail from Spain in August 1492, for example, he was 
not intending to discover a ‘““New World,” but rather a shorter, faster, and 
thus less expensive route to East Asia and the Spice Islands. Indeed, as Colum- 
bus himself apparently wrote on 21 October 1492, nine days after arriving 
in the New World for the first time, 


. . . [shall set sail for another great island which I strongly believe should be Japan, 
according to the signs made by the San Salvador Indians with me. They call that 
island Colba [Cuba], where they say there are many great ships and navigators. 
And from that island I intend to go to another that they call Bohio [Hispan- 
iola] ... As to any others that lie in between, I shall see them in passing, and 
according to what gold or spices I find, I will determine what I must do. But I 
have already decided to go to the [Chinese] mainland and to the city of Quisay 
[Hangchow in modern Chekiang Province], and give your Highnesses’ letters to 
the Great Khan and ask for a reply and return with it.* 


Like many of his European contemporaries, Columbus had read and even 
annotated the glowing descriptions of Asia and Asian trade that could be 
found in the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century travel accounts of Marco 
Polo, “Sir John Mandeville,” and others. Moreover, he may have been 
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further encouraged by letters and a world map he is said to have received in 
the 1470s or 1480s from one of Europe’s greatest scholars, the Florentine cos- 
mographer, Paolo del Pozzo Toscanelli. Drawing heavily on Marco Polo’s 
Travels himself, Toscanelli wrote enthusiastically about the wealth and com- 
mercial potential of Asia in general and of China in particular: 


. .. the number of navigators [there] with merchandise is so great that in all the rest 
of the world there are not so manv as in one most noble port called Zaitun 
[Ch’tian-chou in modern Fukien Province] . . . [The south of China] is very popu- 
lous and very rich, with a multitude of provinces and kingdoms, and with cities 
without number, under one prince who is called Great [Khan]. . . [China] is 
worth seeking by the Latins, not only because great wealth may be obtained from 
it, gold and silver, all sorts of gems, and spices, which never reach us; but also on 
account of its learned men, philosophers, and expert astrologers . . . ’ 


As both Columbus’ and Toscanelli’s references here to the “Great Khan’’ 
ofthe Mongols indicate, much of the information on East Asia that was avail- 
able to educated Europeans during the late fifteenth century was seriously 
out of date.° It was not entirely inaccurate, however. Although China, like 
much of the rest of Eurasia, had experienced severe economic and political dif- 
ficulties during the mid-fifteenth century,’ by the time Columbus made his 
first Atlantic crossing in 1492 both the Chinese economy and the ruling 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644) were making impressive recoveries from their ear- 
lier troubles. Indeed, during the late fifteenth century China was still the great- 
est economic power on earth, It had a population probably in excess of 100 
million, a prodigiously productive agricultural sector, a vast and sophisticated 
domestic trading network, and handicraft industries superior in just about 
every way to anything known in other parts of Eurasia. Following a visit to 
the great Central Asian political and commercial center of Samarkand early 
in the fifteenth century, for example, a European diplomat described the Chi- 
nese goods he found there as “‘the richest and most precious of all those 
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{imported into the city] . . . , for the craftsmen of Cathay are reputed to be the 
most skilful by far beyond those of any other nation.’* 

As had been true during the great expansion of Eurasian trade between the 
tenth and fourteenth centuries, among the Chinese goods most highly prized 
in European, Middle Eastern, and Asian markets during the “Age of Colum- 
bus” were raw silk, silk textiles, and the magnificent (and sometimes not so 
magnificent) porcelains manufactured at industrial centers such as Ching-te- 
chen in Kiangsi province and Te-hua in Fukien province.’ Two great collec- 
tions of this porcelain remain in the Middle East today, one in the Topkapi 
Sarayi Miizesi in Istanbul and the other, from the Ardebil Shrine, which is 
now housed in the Archaeological Museum in Tehran.'° Substantial quanti- 
ties of Ming porcelain also have been found in Southeast Asia, Sri Lanka, 
India, Syria, Iraq, Egypt, and East Africa.'" One scholar who worked in 
East Africa during the 1960s reported being constantly surprised by the 
large amounts of “‘blue-and-white” porcelain from the Yiian and Ming dynas- 
ties that could be found “‘on any urban site on the Kenya coast.”’"* Similar 
remarks have been made about some of the old trading ports in western 


Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, C/avijo: Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403-1406, tr. Guy Le Strange (London, 1928), 
pp. 288-89. For further information on the caravan trade linking China to other parts of Asia during 
the Ming period, see the chapter by Morris Rossabi elsewhere in this volume. See also Rossabi’s 
“The ‘Decline’ of the Central Asian Caravan Trade.” In The rise of merchant empires: long-distance trade 
in the early modern world, ed. James D. Tracy (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 35 1-70. 

For details on Chinese handicraft production during the Ming period, see the chapter by Martin 
Heidjra elsewhere in this volume. 

10 John Alexander Pope, Fourteenth-century blue-and-white: a group of Chinese porcelains in the Topkapu Sarayi 
Miesi, Istanbul (Washington, DC, 1952); and his Chinese porcelain from the A rdebil Shrine (Washington, 
DC, 1956). Despite the loss of “a large quantity of porcelain” in an Ottoman palace fire in 1574, 
more than 8,000 pieces of Chinese porcelain remain in the Topkapu collection in Istanbul today. 
Many of those date from the Ming period. The collection in Tehran contains more than 1,000 pieces, 
none of which dates from later than 1612. See Jean McClure Mudge, Chinese export porcelain in North 
America (New York, 1986), p. 18. 

On Ming porcelain in Southeast Asia, see John S. Guy, Oriental trade ceramics in South- East_A sia, ninth to 
sixteenth centuries (Singapore, 1986). On Sri Lanka and India, see Basil Gray, ““The Export of Chinese 
Porcelain to India,” Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 36 (1964-66) pp. 21-36; John Carswell, 
“China and Islam: A survey of the coast of India and Ceylon,” Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 42 (1977-78), pp. 25-45; and Frank Perlin, ‘‘Financial institutions and business practices 
across the Euro-Asian interface: comparative and structural considerations, 1500-1900.” In The Exr- 
opean discovery of the world and its economic effects on pre-industrial society, 1300-1800, ed. Hans Pohl (Stuttgart, 
1990), pp. 264-65; on Egypt, Syria, and Iraq, see George T. Scanlon, ‘‘Egypt and China: Trade and 
imitation.” In Islam and the Trade of Asia, ed. D. S. Richards (Philadelphia, 1970), pp. 90-91, and 95, 
n. 24; and John Carswell, “Blue-and-white in China, Asia, and the Islamic world.” in B/we and white: 
Chinese porcelain and its impact on the Western World, ed. John Carswell (Chicago, 1985), pp. 30~34; on 
East Africa, see Neville Chittick, Kilwa: An Islamic trading center on the East African coast (Nairobi, 
1974), Vol.1, pp. 240~41, 244; and James S. Kirkman, “The coast of Kenya as a factor in the trade 
and culture of the Indian Ocean.” In Sociétes et Compagnies de Commerce en Orient et dan [Ocean Indien, 
ed. Michel Mollat (Paris, 1970), pp. 247-53. 

1z Kirkman, ‘““The Coast of Kenya,” p. 248. 
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India, certain areas of which are said to be “littered with the sherds of late 
Ming [porcelain].”"? 

Following the gift of a small quantity of Ming blue-and-white wares from 
the Sultan of Egypt to Doge Pasquale Malpiero of Venice in 1461,'* Eur- 
opean leaders began to collect Chinese porcelain in earnest as well. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici acquired his first pieces in 1487 and, when Vasco da Gama left Por- 
tugal for India in 1498, he was given specific instructions by King Manuel I 
to find spices, Christians, and “‘porcellanas.”” Da Gama did bring some porce- 
lain back to Lisbon in 1499, as did Pedro Alvares Cabral when he returned 
with the second Portuguese expedition to India in 1501. As the Portuguese 
moved further east over the next two decades, they found Chinese goods so 
plentiful’® that king Manuel soon began a regular practice of presenting 
Ming blue-and-white as gifts to the royal families of Europe."® Such porcelain 
did not remain a royal monopoly for long, however. Albrecht Diirer received 
his first pieces from a Portuguese aquaintance in 1520 and, by the 1530s, 
Ming blue-and-white wares were apparently readily available on both the 
Antwerp and Lisbon markets.’” 

Obtaining Chinese silks and porcelains, and particularly those of quality, 
was not always as easy as it may have appeared during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, however. For example, in the early seventeenth century, one 
frustrated Dutch merchant remarked that he and his colleagues had “not 
failed to find goods [in China]... but we have failed to produce the 
money to pay for them.”'* Since the Dutch were already importing large 
quantities of Chinese silk and porcelain into Amsterdam at this time,'® this 
statement is somewhat misleading. Nevertheless, it is true that Chinese traders 
at this time were often disdainful of foreign manufactured goods and pre- 
ferred to be paid, as the above statement suggests, in “money.” In fact, what 
the Chinese really wanted from most foreign merchants during the late six- 


13 Perlin, ‘‘Financial Institutions and Business Practices,” p. 265. 

14 John Esten, ed., Blue and white China: Origins| Western influences (Boston and Toronto, 1987), p. 1. 

15 During a trip to Melaka in 1515, Andrew Corsalis was impressed to find Chinese porcelains as well as 
“silk and wrought stuffs of all kinds, such as damasks, satins, and brocades of extraordinary richness.” 
Corsalis is quoted in G. F. Hudson, Exrope and China (London, 1931), p. 203. 

16 Ilda Arez, Maria Azevedo Coutifiho Vasconcellos e Souza, and Jessie McNab, Portugal and porcelains 
(Lisbon, 1984), pp. 14-16. 

17 D. F. Lunsingh Scheurleer, Chinese export porcelain (New York, Toronto, and London, 1974), p. 46. 
See also Jean Michel Massing, “The quest for the exotic: Albrecht Diirer in the Netherlands.” In 
Circa 1492: Art in the age of exploration, ed. J. A. Levenson (Washington, D.C, 1991), pp. 115~19. On 
the commercial connections between Portugal and Antwerp in the early sixteenth century, see Fer- 
nand Braudel, The perspective of the world, tr. Sian Reynolds (New York, 1984), pp. 137-57. 

18 Cited in Fernand Braudel, The wheels of commerce, trans. Sian Reynolds (New York, 1983), p. 221. See 
also the comments by Antonio de Morga in his The Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, 
Japan, and China at the close of the sixteenth century, trans. Henry E. J. Stanley (London, 1868), p. 340. 

19 C.L. van der Pijl-Ketel, ed., The ceramic load of the Witte Lees (1613) (Amsterdam, 1982), pp. 8-10. 
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teenth and early seventeenth centuries was silver. To understand the reasons 
for this, and to understand the role played by international bullion flows in 
the expansion of China’s maritime trade during the early-modern period (c. 
1470-1800), it is necessary to review some of the special circumstances sur- 
rounding the establishment of the Ming monetary system in the late four- 
teenth century.*° 


SILVER AND THE MING MONETARY SYSTEM 


One of the most important developments affecting the Ming monetary system 
occurred nearly two decades before the dynasty was founded in 1368. In the 
face of mounting economic troubles in many parts of China during the 
13408,°' some of which may have been related to deteriorating economic 
and political conditions elsewhere in Eurasia,** in 1350 the Mongol con- 
trolled Yiian dynasty (1279~1368) announced a major new currency reform 
in which a new variety of government-issued paper money was to be printed 
and distributed. Because the Yiian treasuries lacked sufficient reserves at this 
time, however, these new notes were neither convertible nor backed with pre- 
cious metals, copper coins, or silk cloth as some earlier Mongol notes had 
been. Given this fact, and given the natural disasters, military uprisings, and 
outbreaks of epidemic disease that were then plaguing many parts of China, 
it is not surprising that these new notes failed to hold their arbitrarily assigned 
value. Indeed, by the mid-1350s they had become virtually worthless, thus 
encouraging the hoarding of both good quality copper coins and unminted 
gold and silver. As will be seen below, silver rose especially rapidly in value 
at this time. Over the next few years, credit in China became increasingly dif- 
ficult to obtain, commercial activity slowed, and the Yiian dynasty fell in the 
late 1360s amidst a sharp monetary contraction in everything except poor 


20 Fora more detailed discussion of the Ming monetary system, see the chapter by Martin Heijdra in this 
volume. 

21 On these troubles, see Frederick W. Mote, “‘The rise of the Ming dynasty, 1330 1367.” In The Cam- 
bridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 18 47. 

22 Among the many difficulties that arose in the Eurasian economy at this time were a series of sharp 
monetary fluctuations that adversely affected commercial activity in western Europe, the Middle 
East, South Asia, and East Asia during the 1340s. Although the underlying causes of these fluctua- 
tions are not yet understood, Carlo Cipolla has suggested that at least some of them were probably 
related to the outbreak of the so-called “Black Death” somewhere in Central Asia in the years imme- 
diately prior to 1346. The Black Death not only disrupted international trade in Eurasia at this 
time, but may have seriously affected bullion mining in Turkestan, Ferghana, and Bukhara as well. 
On the monetary difficulties in mid-fourteenth-century Europe, and particularly on the difficulties 
in Florence, a city which had especially close commercial ties with Asia, see Carlo Cipolla, The mone- 
tary policy of fourteenth-century Florence (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1982), pp. 1-46. Forsimilar 
problems in mid-fourteenth-century South Asia, see The Cambridge Economic History of India, Vol. 1, 
ed. Tapan Rayachaudhuri and Irfan Habib (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 93. 101. 
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TABLE 8.1 


Exchange rates between Ming paper currency and silver, 1376-1) 67 (value of one i-kuan 
note in liang* of silver) 


Year Official rate (/iang) Market rate (/iang) 
1376 1.00 1.00 
1386 0.20 

1391 0.20 

1397 0.07153 

1407 0.0125 

1413 0.0476 

1426 0.0025 

1429 0.01 

1432 0.01 

1436 0.0009 
1452 0.002 

1456 0.00142 

1477 0.005 0.00045 
1480 0.005 

1487 0.025 

1493 0.003 

Tit 0.00143 

1525 0.03 

1527 0.001143 

1528 0.009 

1§29 0.003 0.0008 
1540 0.0003 2 0.0001 
1566 0.0002 

1567 0.0006 


*One /iang equals approximately 0.0375 kilograms by weight. 
Source: P’eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih, rev. ed. (Shanghai, 1965), pp. 671-72. 


quality copper” coins and government issued paper notes that no one wanted 
and very few people in China would use. 

The monetary problems associated with the Mongol collapse had a signifi- 
cant impact on the willingness of the Chinese people to accept government 
issued paper currency during the early years of the Ming dynasty. When the 
still financially weak administration of Emperor T’ai-tsu (r. 1368-98) printed 
its own paper notes in the mid-1370s, for example, the notes were greeted 
with a decided lack of enthusiasm. Like their late Yiian predecessors, these 
Ming notes could not be converted into gold, silver, or cloth, and, as the fig- 
ures in Table 8.1 indicate, they declined rapidly in value. 


23 Asin many other pre-modern societies, deteriorating economic and political conditions in late imper- 
ial China usually led to the minting of inferior coins. The late Yiian period was no exception as 
both counterfeiters and anti-government rebels produced substantial quantities of such coins. See 
P’eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo buo-pi shib, rev. ed. (Shanghai, 1965), pp. 570-71. 
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Despite the failure of this key element in its monetary policy, the early Ming 
government continued to issue large quantities of paper notes, some of 
which were used as gifts to imperial relatives and the nobility, as grants and 
salary payments to government officials, and as presents to foreign diplomatic 
and trading missions. Because the notes were falling in value throughout 
the early Ming period, however, and because they had no monetary value 
whatsoever outside of China, they probably were spent as quickly as possible, 
thus causing them to decline even further in value. Efforts by the early Ming 
government to halt that decline, including periodic bans on the use of copper 
coins and precious metals in commercial transactions, were unsuccessful. 
Therefore, although government issued paper notes continued to circulate 
ona limited basis for much of the rest of the dynasty, they did not play a sig- 
nificant role in the economic life of most Chinese. By the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, if not before, China had entered a new monetary age in which 
unminted silver traded by weight** and copper coins, both legal and counter- 
feit, were the dominant forms of currency. 

Given this situation, the early Ming government’s attitude towards both 
bullion mining and the minting of copper coins is somewhat puzzling. As 
has been noted, when the Yiian monetary system collapsed in the mid-four- 
teenth century, the value of silver in China rose sharply.*’ Between 1346 and 
1375, for example, the country’s gold-silver ratio appears to have narrowed 
from 1:10 to about 1:4 (see Table 8.2), thus making silver much more valuable 
in China, in terms of gold, than anywhere else in Eurasia. 


24 For reasons that are not completely clear but that reflect the state’s imperfect control over several key 
aspects of economic life, pre-modern governments in China seldom minted gold and silver coins 
except for essentially ceremonial purposes. The basic unit for uncoined silver, which was much pre- 
ferred to gold as a medium of exchange during the late imperial period, was one /iang or “‘tael”” 
(approximately 0.0375 kilograms). Silver circulated in “ingots” of varying weights and fineness, 
however, thus necessitating the frequent use of assayers from ‘“‘cash shops” (ch’ien-p’x), “silver 
shops” (yin-p’x), or “‘silver artisan shops” (yin-chiang p’u) to guarantee the quality of the metal being 
presented as payment. See Lien-sheng Yang, Money and credit in China: A short history, 2nd printing 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1971), p. 79; and Joe Cribb, “A historical survey of the precious metal currencies 
of China,” Numismatic Chronicle, 7th Ser., 19 (1979), pp. 185-209. 

Although the precise timing for silver’s rise in value in mid-fourteenth-century China has yet to be 
determined, it may be significant that similar though somewhat smaller increases have been dated in 
Florence to the years 1345~47 and in Cairo to the years between 1339 and 1347. At least one scholar 
believes that these monetary fluctuations in Italy and Egypt had their origins in as yet unknown 
events somewhere in “the Far East or Middle East.” See Cipolla, The zzonetary policy of fourteenth-century 
Florence, pp. 15, 19-20. One traditional explanation for silver’s rise in value in late Yiian China has 
been that the Mongols took large quantities of the metal back to Mongolia with them when they 
fled from their capital at Ta-tu in 1368. However, since the bullion reserves of the Yiian treasuries 
were low long before 1368, and because it is likely that the Mongols would have taken gold as well 
as silver back with them if they could, it seems reasonable to speculate that international shortages 
of silver at this time, along with hoarding caused by economic and political uncertainties at home, 
are more plausible explanations for the rise in silver’s value in China. 
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TABLE 8.2 


Bimetallic ratios between gold and silver in China, 1282-1431 


Year Units of silver to one unit of gold 
1282 7-5 
1287 10.0 
1309 10.0 
1346 10.0 
1375 4.0 
1385 5-0 
1386 6.0 
1397 5.0 
1407 5.0 
1413 VS 
1426 4.0 
1431 6.0 


Source: Ch’tian Han-sheng, “Sung Ming chien pai-yin kou-mai-li ti yen-pien chi chi’i yian-yin,” Hsin-ya 
bsiieh-pao, Vol. 8, No. 1 (Feb. 1967), pp. 160-61. 


Nor was silver’s dramatic rise in value at this time limited to its relation- 
ship with gold. For example, research by Ch’itian Han-sheng indicates that 
during early Ming times, one unit of silver bought perhaps twice as much 
rice and nearly three times as much silk as had been the case during much 
of the Sung and Yiian periods.*® Under these circumstances, it might have 
been expected that Ming T”ai-tsu would have immediately encouraged bul- 
lion and particularly silver mining to bolster his new government’s eco- 
nomic position. Determined to implement his own paper currency system, 
however, and apparently concerned about what he saw as the potential 
exploitation of workers in large-scale mining operations, T’ai-tsu permitted 
only limited official mining during his thirty-year reign*’ (1368-98). It 
thus seems possible that silver production in China during the late four- 
teenth century never exceeded 100,000 /ang (approximately 3,750 kilo- 
gtams) annually.** In some years during that period, total production may 
have been far below that. Since the early Ming government was generally 
unsuccessful in persuading the Chinese people to use its paper notes, per- 
haps the most important consequences of this restrictive mining policy 
were to curtail monetary growth and keep the value of silver in China extra- 
ordinarily high by world standards. 


26 Ch’iian Han-sheng, “Sung Ming chien pai-yin kou-mai-li ti yen-pien chi ch’i yiian-yin,” Hsin-yahstieb- 
pao, 8, No. 1 (Feb. 1967), pp. 163-68. 

27 MS,7,p.1970; Minshi shokkashi yakuchi, ed. Wada Sei (Tokyo, 1957), Vol. 2, pp. 777-79; and Momose 
Hiromu, ‘‘Mindai no ginsan to gaikoku gin ni tsuite,” Seskyd gakusd, 19 (1935), p. 93- 

28 Ch’iian Han-sheng, “Ming-tai yin-k’o yii yin-ch’an-é,” Hsin-ya shu-ysian hsiieh-shu nien-k'an, 9 (1966), 
pp. 246-54. Fora different interpretation of the level of mining activity in early Ming China, see the 
chapter by Martin Heijdra elsewhere in this volume. 
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Nor did the early Ming government achieve much success with its copper 
coinage. Although T’ai-tsu had minted copper coins even before he 
ascended the Ming throne in 1368, shortages of raw copper’? and the 
emperor’s desire to see his new paper currency accepted meant that neither 
he nor his advisors paid sufficient attention to the financial and technical 
details of producing a sound, low-value metallic currency under strict gov- 
ernment supervision. At times, the early Ming authorities were so con- 
cerned that officially minted coins would compete with government-issued 
paper notes that they halted coin production entirely and, as was noted ear- 
lier, even ordered temporary bans on the use of such coins in commercial 
transactions. Neither of these policies was successful, but they had a signifi- 
cant impact on both the quantity and quality of the copper coins in circula- 
tion. For example, the largest number of coins issued by the Ming 
government in any one year during the late fourteenth century is thought 
to have been just over 220 million coins in 1372. During some years in 
the Northern Sung dynasty (960-1127), the Chinese state had found it 
necessary to produce between two and three billion copper coins annually.’° 
The Ming government’s failures in this area — failures that were never cor- 
rected by T’ai-tsu’s successors — meant that good quality copper coins 
were in short supply in many areas of the country throughout the dynasty. 
However, because copper coins were sorely needed for lower level domestic 
transactions in some regions, and for international trade with Japan and 
Southeast Asia, this scarcity led to the continued circulation of coins from 
earlier dynasties and to widespread counterfeiting. At the same time, the 
need for a high value currency for large-scale commercial transactions in 
both the domestic and international markets brought about an increased 
reliance on unminted silver as a medium of exchange.** 

The availability of silver as such a medium of exchange received a signifi- 
cant boost with the usurpation of the Ming throne by Emperor Ch’eng-tsu 
(r. 1403-24) in 1402. Not only did Ch’eng-tsu actively encourage government 
controlled foreign trade, which probably resulted in increased silver imports 
from other parts of Eurasia, but he also reversed T’ai-tsu’s restrictive policy 
on bullion mining and opened or reopened mines in many parts of the 
Ming empire. As the figures in Table 8.3 suggest, this new policy resulted in 


z9 On these shortages, see MS, Vol. 7, p. 1962; and Albert Chan, The glory and fallof the Ming dynasty (Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, 1982), p. 132. On copper mining and copper coinage in Ming China, see also the 
chapter by Martin Heijdra elsewhere in this volume. 

30 Ray Huang, Taxation and governmental finance in sixteenth-century Ming China (Cambridge, 1974), p. 75- 

31 Although unminted gold circulated in small quantities during the Ming period, it served mainly as a 
store of value, not as a medium of exchange. 
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TABLE 8.3 
Ming government revenues from domestic silver mining, 1401-15 20* 


Decade Kilograms Annual average (kg)t 
1401-10 48,719+ 554134 
1411~20 108,960 10,896 
1421-30 74,7604 7476+ 
1431~4o 47,920+ 5.3244 
1441-50 10,866 1,811 
1451-Go 13,630 2,272 
1461-70 23,051+ 2,305+ 
1471-80 22,097+ 2,210+ 
1481-90}. 30,090 , 3,009 
1491-1500 19,896 1,900 
1§OI-10 12,195 1,220 
1511-20 12,345 1,235 


*There are no reliable figures on domestic bullion mining in Ming China after 1520. 

{No information on government silver receipts is available for the years 1401, 1435, 1441-43, and 1450- 
54. Totals for the decades in which those years fell are thus lower than they should be and annual averages 
have been computed on the basis of those years for which information is available. 

}From 1487 to 1520, government revenues from gold and silver mining were reported together. How- 
ever, since the amount of gold that was mined is thought to have been very small, the totals are listed 
here as if they were only for silver. 

Source: Ch’iian Han-sheng, “‘Ming-tai yin-k’o yi yin-ch’an-é,”’ Hsin-ya shu-ysan hsiieh-shu nien-k’an, Vol. 9 
(1966), pp. 246-54. : 


a significant though temporary increase in the amounts of silver collected 
annually by the Ming central government as “mining taxes.” 

Although the totals in Table 8.3 represent only official receipts from 
mining and not total production, Liang Fang-chung, Momose Hiromu, and 
Ch’iian Han-sheng believe that the Ming government took about 30 percent 
of all the bullion that was mined in official or officially sanctioned mines. 
The extent of “illegal” mining is not known, but it seems likely that during 
the first three decades of the fifteenth century, substantial quantities of silver 
were being mined in China that were not flowing directly into government 
hands. Given the generally favorable economic conditions in China at that 
time, and given silver’s continued high purchasing power, it also seems likely 
that much of the newly mined silver found its way into general circulation. 
One sign that this was the case was the decision of the Ming government in 
1436 to permit people in parts of Nan-Chihli and the provinces of Chekiang, 
Kiangsi, Hukwang, Fukien, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi to commute some 
of their tax payments to silver.** This decision was significant because it 
meant that the commutation of taxes into silver payments had become an offi- 


32 Onthe background to this decision, see Hok-lam Chan, “The Chien-wen, Yung-lo, Hung-hsi, and 
Hsitan-te reigns, 1399-1435.” In The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, 
PP. 294-98. See also Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, pp. 52-53. 
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cially sanctioned alternative which could be used when there was sufficient sil- 
ver circulating in a given area to permit it. 

The tax commutations announced in 1436 did not mean that the Ming 
dynasty’s monetary problems had been solved, however. To the contrary, as 
the figures in Table 8.3 suggest, beginning in the 1430s, and perhaps even 
before, China’s increasing dependence on unminted silver as a medium of 
exchange may have been accompanied by a significant decline in domestic sil- 
ver production.*’ Given the special nature of the Ming currency system, 
such a development naturally would have had a serious and very negative 
impact on the money supply’s rate of growth. Nor was the dynasty’s mone- 
tary situation aided by the government’s continuing inability to produce an 
adequate supply of copper coins,** by the continued export of such coins to 
Japan and Southeast Asia,** or by the hoarding of precious metals that prob- 
ably occurred during the severe economic and political troubles of the 
Cheng-t’ung, Ching-t’ai, and T’ien-shun reigns (1436-64).*° The seriousness 
of the monetary contraction in China during the mid-fifteenth century is per- 
haps indicated by the fact that despite the beginnings of substantial imports 
of raw copper from Japan,*” even the Ming empire’s active and resourceful 
counterfeiters had difficulty producing acceptable coins at this time.>* 

Economic and political conditions in China improved somewhat during 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries,*? a situation that was probably 
accompanied by diminished hoarding of precious metals and by increased 


33 Fora different interpretation, see the chapter by Martin Heijdra eleswhere in this volume. 

34 The government apparently produced no coins at all between the 1430s and the late fifteenth century. 
See Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 75. 

35 Fora recent discussion of these exports, see Tetsuo Kamiki and Kozo Yamamura, “Silver mines and 
Sung coins — A monetary history of medieval and modern Japan in international perspective.” In 
Precious metals in the later medieval and early modern worlds, ed. J. F. Richards (Durham, North Carolina, 
1983), pp. 336-46; and John K. Whitmore, ‘“‘Vietnam and the monetary flow of Eastern Asia, thir- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries.” In Precious metals, ed. Richards, pp. 363-70. 

36 On those troubles, see Denis Twitchett and Tilemann Grimm, “The Cheng-t’ung, Ching-t’ai, and 
T’ien-shun Reigns, 1436-1464.” In The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, 
Pp. 309-37. The extent to which China’s economic difficulties at this time were related to similar dif- 
ficulties elsewhere in Eurasia remains to be thoroughly investigated. 

37 On Sino-Japanese diplomatic and commercial relations at this time, see Tanaka Takeo, “‘Japan’s rela- 
tions with overseas countries.” In Japan in the Muromachi age, eds. John Whitney Hall and Toyoda 
Takeshi (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London, 1977), pp. 168-71; and Kawazoe Shoji, “Japan and 
East Asia,” trans. G. Cameron Hurst Il, Medieval Japan, Vol. 3, ed. Kozo Yamamura; The Cambridge 
History of Japan (Cambridge, England, 1990), pp. 423-46. 

38 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 76. 

39 On this period, see Frederick W. Mote, “The Ch’eng-hua and Hung-chih Reigns, 1465-1505.” In The 
Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 341~402. See also Willard J. Peterson, 
Bitter Gourd: Fang I-chib and the impetus for intellectual change (New York and London, 1979), pp. 70~ 
71; and John Meskill, trans., Ch’oe P’s’s Diary: A record of drifting across the sea (Tucson, 1965) pp. 93— 
94- 
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imports of silver from abroad.*° Even so, the Ming economy continued to 
operate under severe monetary constraints. Paper currency remained unac- 
ceptable to the Chinese public, the government’s attempts to reform its cop- 
per coinage were largely unsuccessful, and domestic bullion production was 
low and may even have been declining.*" Given the rapid population growth 
that is thought to have occurred in China after about 1500,** it might have 
been expected that the country soon would have experienced painfully slow 
monetary growth or, because of the wear and tear involved in the trading of 
precious metals, even monetary contraction. Those possibilities were avoided 
by the continued counterfeiting of copper coins and, even more importantly, 
by what can safely be called a “revolution” in world monetary history. 


MINING IN CENTRAL EUROPE AND THE NEW WORLD AND ITS 
IMPACT ON SINO-WESTERN TRADE 


The first phase of this revolution began in the 1450s and 1460s with sharply 
increased bullion production in central Europe.*? Between about 1460 and 
1530, for example, silver output in Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
Tyrol went up by about 500 percent to an estimated 90,000 kilograms a 
year. Similar increases were recorded in Sweden and, by 1500, this new 
mining “boom” had replaced much of the precious metal that had been lost 
during the great Eurasian “‘bullion famines” of the previous six or seven dec- 
ades. The last few years of the fifteenth century saw government mints all 
over Europe spring back to life ‘‘as bullion was once again available to be 
struck into coin, the life blood of economic activity.”’** These developments 
were important to the economy of Ming China for two reasons. First, the 
newly mined European silver (and copper) helped to stimulate and sustain 
economic activity in western Eurasia, once again permitting European and 


40 As will be discussed below, silver production in Europe increased substantially during the late fif- 
teenth and early sixteenth centuries. Some of that increased production was soon being used in inter- 
national trade between Europe, the Middle East, and Asia. How much of European silver ended up 
in China can not be determined since virtually all of it would have been melted down and cast into 
ingots. Nevertheless, at least one fifteenth-century Venetian silver grosso has been discovered in a 
tomb in Canton which dates from the late 1480s or early 1490s. See John U. Nef, “Silver production 
in Central Europe, 1450-1618,” Journal of Political Economy, 49, No. 4 (August 1941), pp. §75-913 
Hsia Nai, ‘““Yang-chou La-ting wen mu-pei yii Kuang-chou Wei-ni-ssu yin-pi,” K’ao-ku, 6 (June, 
1979), PP- 532-37; and M. Scarpari, “Chung-kuo fa-hsien ti shih-wu shih-chi Wei-ni-ssu yin-pi,” 
K’'ao-Ku, 6 (June, 1979), pp. 538-41. 

41 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 243. See also Ch’iian Han-sheng, “‘Ming-Ch’ing shih-tai 
Yiin-nan ti yin-k’o yii yin-ch’an é,”” Hiin-ya bsiieh-pao, 11 (March 1976), pp. 65-66; and Table 8.3. 

42 On this demographic growth, see the chapter by Martin Heijdra elsewhere in this volume. 

43 Nef, “Silver production in Central Europe,” pp. 575-91. 

44 Harry A. Miskimin, The economy of later Renaissance Exrope, 1460-1600 (Cambridge, 1977), p. 32. 
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Middle Eastern elites to indulge their passions for ““Oriental luxuries.”’ By the 
14908, if not before, substantial quantities of European silver were once 
again flowing through the Mediterranean and Middle Eastern trading regions 
to pay for pepper, spices, silks, cottons, and at least some of the late 
fifteenth-century Chinese porcelains that can be found in Istanbul, Tehran, 
Baghdad, and Cairo today. As one specialist in Asian ceramics has pointed 
out, it was precisely during the last few decades of the fifteenth century that 
“a second great wave of Chinese blue-and-white porcelain hit the Near 
East.’’*’ As we have seen, that wave soon carried on into Italy, Portugal, 
and other areas in western Europe. 

Secondly, increased silver production in Europe during the late fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries was important to the Chinese economy because 
it helped to finance the great “‘voyages of exploration” that led to the discov- 
ery of the mineral wealth of the New World. Initially drawn to the American 
mainland by the prospect of finding gold, by the 15 30s and 1540s the Spanish 
were making even more spectacular strikes of silver. The most important of 
these silver strikes occurred at Zacatecas, Guanajuato, and San Luis Potosi 
in New Spain (modern Mexico) and at Potosi and other areas in the Charcas 
district of Upper Peru (modern Bolivia). Silver from these mines flowed 
into international circulation almost immediately, but it was not until the mer- 
cury amalgamation process of refining was disseminated throughout Spanish 
America after about 1550 that production there soared to the heights that 
were to transform world monetary history. At Potosi in Upper Peru mercury 
was first used in the early 1570s with the dramatic results that can be seen in 
Table 8.4.%° 

By the mid-15 70s, silver from Potosi and other New World mines was flow- 
ing to China along three main trade routes, the most important of which ran 
from Acapulco on the west coast of modern Mexico to Manila in the Philippine 


45 Carswell, “Blue-and-white in China, Asia, and the Islamic world,” p. 31. See also Peter Spufford, 
Money and its use in medieval Europe (Cambridge, 1988), p. 367. Concerning the increased availability 
of silver in Europe and the Middle East at this time, Halil Sahillioglu has written: “At the beginning 
of the Early Modern Age, enhanced economic development experienced in Europe encouraged the 
minting of new large silver coins. The Ottomans, following suit, in 1470 introduced into circulation 
a large silver coin of 10.14 grams... ” See Sahillioglu, “The role of international monetary and 
metal movements in Ottoman monetary history.” In Precious Metals, ed. Richards, p. 271. On exports 
of silver from Europe to Egypt at this time, see Frederic C. Lane, Venice and history (Baltimore, 
1966), p. 299. 

46 Peter Bakewell, “Mining in colonial Spanish America,” Colonial Latin America, Vol. 2, ed. Leslie 
Bethell, The Cambridge History of Latin A merica (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 108-49; Peter Bakewell, Msners 
of the Red Moxntain: Indian labor in Potosi, 1545-1650 (Albuquerque, 1984), pp. 13-26. For a useful sum- 
mary of economic conditions in Potosi during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, see 
John Lynch, Spain and A merica 1598-1700, Vol.2z of Spain under the Habsburgs, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1981), 
Pp. 231-44. 
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TABLE 8.4 
Silver production at Potosi, Peru, 1556-1650 


Quinquennium Average annual production (kilograms) 
1556-G6o 58,686 
1561-65 62,458 
1566-70 $7,014 
1$71-75 41,048 
1576-80 124,050 
1581-85 187,591 
1586-90 202,453 
1591-95 218,506 
1596-1600 192,235 
1601-05 208,359 
1606-10 179,618 
1611-15 183,347 
1616-20 158,214 
1621-25 153,065 
1626-30 148,008 
1631-35 141,090 
1636-40 167,726 
1641-45 129,273 
1646-50 137,540 


Source: Harry A. Cross, “South-American Bullion Production and Export, 1550-1750.” In John F. 
Richards, ed., Precious Metals in the Later Medieval and Early Modern Worlds (Durham, North Carolina, 


1983), p. 422. 


N 


Islands.*? As John E. Wills, Jr., has discussed elsewhere in this volume, the 
Spanish conquered the Philippines during the 1560s and made Manila their 
capital in 1571. Within a very short time, the city became the focal point of a 
vigorous and very lucrative trade between the New World and China.4* One 
indication of the speed with which trade grew in Manila is that the number of 
Chinese living and trading there rose from about forty in 1570-71 to perhaps 


47 Literature on this subject is voluminous. In Chinese, see the three excellent studies by Ch’tian Han- 
sheng in his Chung-kuo ching-chi shib lun-ts’ung (Hong Kong, 1974), Vol. 1, pp. 417-73. Professor 
Ch’iian has summarized his findings in English in “The Chinese silk trade with Spanish America 
from the late Ming to the Mid-Ch’ing period,” Studia A siatica: Essays in A sian Studies in Felicitation of 
the 75th Birthday of Professor Ch’en Shou-yi, ed. Laurence G. Thompson (San Francisco, 1975), pp. 99- 
117. For more recent discussions in English, see Cross, “South American Bullion Production and 
Export.” In Precious Metals, ed. Richards, pp. 412-13; John J. TePaske, “New world silver, Castile, 
and the Philippines, 1590-1800.” In Precious Metals, ed. Richards, pp. 425-45; Eugene Lyon, 
“Track of the Manila galleons,” National Geographic, 178, No. 3 (September 1990), pp. 3-37; and Wil- 
liam M. Mathers, “Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion,” National Geographic, 178, No. 3 (September 
1990), pp. 38-53. 

48 In addition to the Wills chapter in this volume, see also Ch’en Ching-ho, Shih-lin shib-chi chih Fei-lu-pin 
bua-ch’iao (Hong Kong, 1963); Albert Chan, ‘“Chinese-Philippine relations in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury and to 1603,” Philippine Studies, 24 (1978), pp. § 1-82; and Wang Gung-wu, “Merchants without 
empire: The Hokkien sojourning communities.” In The rise of merchant empires, ed. Tracy, pp. 400- 
21. Professor Ch’en’s book has been published in English with some revisions under the title The 
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10,000 in 1588 and 30,000 in 1603. In 1573, only two years after direct Sino- 
Spanish trade in the Philippines had begun, two galleons returned to Mexico 
with a cargo of Chinese goods that included raw silk, silk and cotton textiles, 
and more than 22,000 pieces of Ming porcelain.*? 

During the late 1570s and 1580s the rapid growth of Sino-Spanish trade in 
the Pacific became the talk and envy of merchants and governments through- 
out the western world. For example, as diplomatic and commercial relations 
between Britain and Spain worsened during this period, freebooters such as 
Francis Drake and Thomas Cavendish formulated plans to capture a Manila 
Galleon, one of the huge silver-laden ships that crossed the Pacific nearly 
every year from Acapulco to the Philippines.*° They never succeeded, but 
even the smaller prizes they took were spectacular. When Drake siezed a 
small Spanish coastal vessel off modern Ecuador in February 1579, for exam- 
ple, it contained 1,300 bars of silver,’’ fourteen chests of silver coins, and an 
unknown quantity of gold, jewels, and Chinese porcelain.’* Cavendish’s 
famous 1587 prize, the galleon Santa Ana, was on its way back to Acapulco 
from Manila with a cargo of Chinese silks, porcelains, gold, and other 
goods said to have been worth more than 2 million pesos in American and Eur- 
opean markets. Converted directly into bullion by weight at that time, 2 mil- 
lion pesos would have equaled approximately 60,000 kilograms of silver.°? 


continued from previous page 

Chinese community in the sixteenth-century Philippines (Tokyo, 1968). Recent work on Sino-Spanish trade 

in Manila has been by Lin Jen-ch’uan (Lin Renchuan) in his Ming-mo Ch’ ing-ch’ ussu-jen hai-shang mao-i 

(Shanghai, 1987), pp. 188-92. See also his “Fukien’s private sea trade in the 16th and 17th centuries.” 

In Development and decline of Fukien province in the 17th and 18th centuries, ed. E. B. Vermeer (Leiden, 

1990), pp. 163-215; and Chang Pin-tsun, “Maritime trade and local economy in late Ming Fukien.” 

In Development and decline of Fukien province in the 17th and 18th centuries, ed. Vermeer, pp. 63-81. 

Substantial quantities of this and later porcelain can be found on display in churches and other public 

buildings in the New World today. See Lyon, “The track of the Manila galleon,” p. 31; and 

Mudge, Chinese export porcelain in North A merica, pp. 35-84. 

so Inaddition tothe sources listed in note 46, important material on the Manila Galleons can be found in 

William L. Schurz, The Manila galleon (New York, 1939); C. R. Boxer, “Plata es Sangre: Sidelights on 

the Drain of Spanish-American Silver in the Far East, 15 30-1750,” Philippine Studies, 18 (1970), pp. 

457-68; O. H. K. Spate, The Spanish lake (London, 1979), pp. 176-291; and Charles P. Kindleberger, 

Spenders and boarders: The world distribution of Spanish A merican silver, 150-1750 (Singapore, 1989), pp. 

23-25. 

Although the weight of these bars is not known, bars of silver discovered in the wreck of the seven- 

teenth-century Spanish escort galleon Nuestra Sefiora de Atocha in 1985 weighed 70 pounds each. 

See Roger C. Smith, “Treasure Ships of the Spanish Main: The Iberian- American maritime empires.” 

In Ships and shipwrecks of the A mericas, ed. George F. Bass (London, 1988), p. 94. 

Tt is possible that one of the porcelain bowls taken by Drake at this time is now in the collection of the 

Metropolitan Museum in New York. See The treasure housesof Britain: Five hundred years of private patron- 

age and art collecting, ed. Gervase Jackson-Stops (Washington, DC, 1985), p. 209. 

§3 Schurz, The Manila galleon, pp. 303-08. According to figures compiled by Ch’iian Han-sheng and Li 
Lung-hua, total annual silver receipts by the Ming central government at this time were about 
140,000 Ailograms. See Ch’iian and Li, ““Ming chung-yeh hou T’ai-ts’ang sui-ju yin-liang ti yen- 
chiu,” pp. 136-39. 
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Given these impressive figures, it is unfortunate that the total value of the 
trade between China and the New World during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries cannot be established with any precision. Official Spanish sta- 
tistics on the trade do exist,’* but they appear to be unreliable because the 
officials who prepared them often were deeply involved in illegal commercial 
dealings themselves. This was true even during the early years of the trade*? 
and, in the early 1630s, a church council in Manila warned the Spanish king 
that, in addition to the 400,000 pesos of silver that were shipped legally from 
Acapulco to Manila every year, “‘it is certain that two million [pesos, or 
approximately 57,500 kilograms of silver] are brought. That sum is brought 
and your judges and officials dissimulate because of the great profit that falls 
to them in Acapulco.”*° 

If these figures are accurate, this would mean that perhaps five to six times 
the “legal” amount of silver was being shipped from the New World to Man- 
ila during the early 1630s, a time when Sino-Spanish trade is known to have 
been well past its late sixteenth-, early seventeenth-century peak. Corruption 
of such magnitude means that it is virtually impossible to know how much 
Spanish-American silver passed through the Philippines on its way to China 
during the late Ming period. The leading Chinese expert on the subject, 
Ch’iian Han-sheng, believes that in a good year during the early seventeenth 
century, the total may have been between 2 million and 3 million pesos 
(57,500-86,250 kilograms of silver).*? The amounts involved could have 
been very much higher, however. In 1602, officials in Mexico informed the 
Spanish crown that, although the silver shipped from Acapulco to the Philip- 
pines usually amounted to 5 million pesos (143,750 kilograms) a year, in 
1597, the total sent to Manila had reached the astonishing sum of 12 million 
pesos (345,000 kilograms).** 


54 These statistics have been explored by Pierre Chaunu, Les Philippines et le Pacifique des Ibériques (Paris, 
1960); and TePaske, “New World silver, Castile, and the Philippines.” See also Ward Barrett, 
“World Bullion Flows, 1450-1800.” In The rise of merchant empires, ed. Tracey, pp. 248-50. 

55 See, forexample, ‘Letter from the Royal Fiscal to the King.” In The Philippine Islands, eds. E. H. Blair 
and J. A. Robertson (Cleveland, Ohio, 1903-09), Vol. 11, pp. 86-119; and Woodrow Borah, Early 
colonial trade between Mexico and Peru (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954), pp. 120, 124-25. 

56 ‘Letter from the Ecclesiastical Cabildo to Felipe IV.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 24, eds. Blair and 
Robertson, pp. 254-55. 

57 Ch’iian Han-sheng, “Ming Ch’ing chien Mei-chou pai-yin ti shu-ju Chung-kuo,” in his Chang-kuo 
ching-chi shih lun-ts' ung, Vol. 1, p. 444. Drawing on the same material as Ch’iian, John Lynch agrees 
that these figures are possible. See Lynch, Spain under the Habsburgs, Vol. 2, pp. 244-46. 

58 Borah, Early colonial trade between Mexico and Peru, p. 123. See also TePaske, “New World silver, Castile, 
and the Philippines,” p. 436; and Boxer, “P/ataes Sangre: Sidelights on the drain of Spanish-American 
silver in the Far East,” pp. 457-68. During the 1630s, a Spanish official in Manila wrote that the 
“king of China could build a silver palace with the silver bars from Peru which have been carried to 
his country ... without . . . having been registered [in Acapulco].” This same official went on to 
say that “the kingdom of China is so full of merchandise, and the [Chinese] are so shrewd in 
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A second route by which Spanish-American silver reached China began 
with the famous “‘treasure fleets” that carried gold and silver every year 
from the New World back to Spain. A few of these ships were lost to storms 
and piracy,’® but most arrived safely in Seville where the bullion they carried 
helped to pay Spanish government debts and finance the crown’s numerous 
and very expensive military operations. As it filtered into general circulation, 
that silver also helped to stimulate and sustain the economic expansion that 
was enjoyed by a number of areas in western Europe during the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. Drawing on the path-breaking work of 
Earl J. Hamilton, Harry A. Miskimin has provided figures, given in Table 
8.5, for New World bullion imports into Spain during the years with which 
this chapter is concerned. 

Of particular importance here is the fact that some of the New World silver 
that arrived in Spain during these years was sent to neighboring Portugal,®° 
from where it was shipped to India, Southeast Asia, and China to purchase 
pepper, spices, raw silk, silk textiles, gold, and porcelain,*" Although reliable 
statistical information on direct Sino-Portuguese trade during this period is 
not available, it has been estimated that, as early as the 1530s, perhaps 40,000 
to 60,000 pieces of Chinese porcelain were arriving in Lisbon from Asia 


continued from previous page 

commerce, and so keen after gain, that they know what quantity of merchandise is needed by the Eng- 
lish, how much by the Dutch, and what quantity ought to be sold in all of Japan — and that with so 
great exactness that a tailor, after once seeing the figure of a person, decides how much goods is neces- 
sary to clothe him, they do the same in regard to us, and knowing that only two ships sail annually 
[from the Philippines to New Spain], they generally have in the [Chinese quarter in Manila] the quan- 
tity necessary to lade those ships.” See Don Hieronimo de Banuelos y Carillo, “Relation of the Filipi- 
nas Islands.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 29, eds. Blair and Robertson, pp. 71, 79. It should be 
noted that the Spanish ships in question were often among the largest in service anywhere in the 
world at chat time. 

59 On the gold and silver ships that were lost, see Smith, “Treasure Ships of the Spanish Main,” pp. 85— 
106. It is of interest here that a number of these ships, including a converted merchant vessel called 
La Concepcion that was lost off the north coast of Hispaniola in 1641, carried Chinese silk and porce- 
lain along with their main cargoes of bullion. In all probability, these Chinese goods had been shipped 
from China to Manila on Chinese merchant vessels, from Manila to Acapulco on one of the “Aca- 
pulco Galleons,” and finally from Acapulco to Vera Cruz on the east coast of Mexico by mule train. 
It is known, for example, that La Concepcion departed Vera Cruz for Spain in June 1641 and, follow- 
ing astop in Havana, was wrecked in October of that year. In August 1991, Ming porcelain recovered 
from La Concepcion was on display at the Museo de las Casas Reales in Santo Domingo, as was a 
gold chain from the same wreck which the museum’s keepers believe is so fine that it could only be 
of Chinese workmanship. 

60 Central European silver was also being shipped to Lisbon during this period for use in international 
trade. As Braudel has put it, by 1508 Europe “was being drained of its silver {through Antwerp] 
for the benefit of the Portuguese trade circuit.” The circuit in question was Portugal’s newly opened 
trade with Asia. See Braudel, The Perspective of the World, pp. 148-50. 

61 C. R. Boxer, “Macao asa religious and commercial Entrepot in the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ties,” Acta Asiatica, No. 26 (1974), p. 70. On the outflow of gold from China during this period, 
see Ch’iian Han-sheng, “Ming chung-yeh hou Chung-kuo huang-chin ti shu-ch’u mao-i,” Chung- 

yang yen-chin yiian Li-shib ysi-yen yen-chiu so chi-k'an, 53, Pt. 2 (1982), pp. 213-25. 
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TABLE 8.5 
Imports of gold and silver from the New World into Spain, 1503-1660 (in kilograms) 


Period Silver Gold 
1503-10 _ 4,965 
1511-20 —_— 95153 
1521-30 148 4,889 
1531-40 86,194 14,466 
1541-50 177,873 24,957 
1551-Go 303,121 42,620 
1561-70 942,859 11,531 
1571-80 1,118,592 9,429 
1$81-go 2,103,028 12,102 
1$91-1600 2,707,627 19,4$1 
1601-10 2,213,631 11,764 
1611-20 2,192,256 8,886 
1621-30 2,145,339 3,890 
1631-40 1,396,760 1,240 
1641-50 1,056,431 1,549 
165 1-Go 443,257 469 


Source: Harry A. Miskimin, The Economy of Later Renaissance Europe (Cambridge, 1977), p- 33- 


each year.°? By the 15 40s, the Lisbon elite is said to have been wearing Chinese 
silks, drinking Chinese tea, and placing special orders for Ming porcelain 
with Portuguese motifs.°? 

Although the amounts of silver shipped to China on Portuguese vessels 
during the early sixteenth century were relatively small, they increased drama- 
tically as New World silver production began to soar after about 1550. By 
the end of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese were probably carrying 
between 6,000 and 30,000 kilograms of silver annually to Macao, their colo- 
nial base on the Chinese coast near modern Hong Kong." In 1601, for exam- 
ple, just one of three Portuguese ships bound for Macao from Southeast 
Asia was lost in the South China Sea with a cargo of spices and an estimated 
10,000 kilograms worth of Portuguese silver coins.°’ Two years later, a Lis- 
bon-bound carrack seized by the Dutch was carrying 1,200 bales of Chinese 


G2 Arez, Portugal and Porcelain, p. 18. See also Jean McClure Mudge, “Hispanic blue-and-white faience in 
the Chinese style.” In Blue and white: Chinese porcelain and its impact on the western world, ed. John Carswell 
(Chicago, 1985), pp. 43-44. 

63 Arez, Portugal and porcelains, pp. 16-17. 

64 C.R. Boxer, The great ship from A maton (Lisbon, 1959), pp. 62-64; C. R. Boxer, Fidalgoes in the Far East 
(The Hague, 1948), p. 6; Geoffrey Parker, “The emergence of modern finance in Europe.” In The 
Fontana Economic History of Esrope: The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, ed. Carlo Cipolla (Glasgow, 
1974), p- 528. On the role of the Portuguese in Macao during the late Ming period, see the chapter 
by John E. Wills, Jr., elsewhere in this volume. 

63 Boxer, The great ship from A macon, pp. 62-64. 
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raw silk and perhaps 200,000 pieces of Ming porcelain.°° With figures such as 
this last one, it perhaps is not surprising to learn that patients in the Portu- 
guese hospital at Goa regularly ate their meals on Chinese plates, that Ming 
porcelain was in common use among the Portuguese residents of sixteenth- 
century Brazil,°” and that by the 1580s there were at least six shops in just 
one Lisbon street that specialized in the sale of Chinese porcelain.®* This hey- 
day of Sino-Portuguese trade is commemorated in Lisbon today in the so- 
called “Porcelain Room” of the old Santos Palace, the walls and ceiling of 
which are decorated with more than 200 pieces of Chinese blue-and-white, 
most of which date from the late Ming period. 

The third route for Spanish-American silver going to China also began 
with the Spanish treasure fleets that sailed every year from the New World 
to Spain. In this case, however, some of the silver that arrived in Seville was 
shipped to Amsterdam and London, where, beginning in the early seven- 
teenth century, ships of the Dutch and English East India Companies began 
to carry it to Asia to buy, among other things, pepper, spices, cottons, silks, 
and porcelains.”° Concerning the involvement of Chinese merchants in this 
commerce, M.A.P. Meilink-Roelofsz has written: 


To Bantam [the Chinese] brought raw and woven silk, silk thread, fine and heavy 
quality porcelain, musk, and other drugs, and vast quantities of [‘‘copper”’ 


66 Kristof Glamann, Dutch-A siatic trade, 1620-1740 (The Hague, 1958), pp. 112-13; Arez, Portugal and 
Porcelain, p. 18. 

67 Ships returning to Portugal from Asia frequently stopped in Brazil to take on supplies. 

68 Arez, Portugal and Porcelain, p. 16. By the seventeenth century Portuguese merchants in France were 
also selling Chinese porcelain in the market at Saint-Germain outside Paris. The poet Paul Scarron 
celebrated this in verse: 

Bring me to the Portuguese, 

There we shall see something new, 

The merchandise from China. 

There we shall see gray amber, 

Beautiful works of varnish, 

And of fine porcelain 

From this majestic country 

Or, rather, from this paradise. 

(Quoted in Chan, The Glory and Fall, p. 106.) 

69 Mudge, “Hispanic blue-and-white,” p. 43. Portuguese enthusiasm for, and access to, Chinese pro- 
ducts had an impact on the rest of Europe. In 1562 the Archbishop of Portugal was shocked to dis- 
cover gold and silver plates in use on the papal table and quickly extolled the virtues of porcelain: 
“[Itis] so fine and translucent that its beauty is as great as glass or alabaster. Sometimes it has blue dec- 
Oration, which appears to be a mixture of alabaster and sapphire . . . Such vessels are esteemed for 
their beauty . . . ” Suitably impressed, the Pope ordered a Chinese porcelain service for himself, as 
did religious and political leaders all over western Europe. By the early seventeenth century the 
royal families of both France and England owned sets of Ming porcelain that had originally been pur- 
chased by Portuguese agents in Macao. See Duncan Macintosh, Chinese blue and white porcelain, 2nd 
ed. (London, 1986), pp. 132-34; and The ceranric load of the Witte Leeuw (1613), ed. C. L. van der Pijl- 
Ketel (Amsterdam, 1982), p. 28. 

jo On this subject, see F. S. Gaastra, “The exports of precious metal from Europe to Asia by the Dutch 
East Asia Company, 1602-1795.” In Precious Metals, ed. Richards, pp. 447-67; and Artur Attman, 
Dutch Enterprise in the World Bullion Trade, 1300-1800 (Goteborg, 1983). 
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coins]... Thanks to the Europeans, they were able to export [silver] rea/s of 
eight . . . In fact their desire for European money was probably the main reason 
why they increased their shipments after the coming of the northern Europeans. 
Their export of rea/s from Bantam caused a shortage of these coins in the town, 
which indicates that the Dutch and the English did not have enough barter com- 
modities to obtain the Chinese goods, particularly the silk and porcelain. At the 
same time it shows that Chinese imports to Bantam were on a very big scale when, 
besides large cargoes of pepper, costly sandalwood, ivory, tortoise-shell, etc., the 
merchants were able to take stocks of [silver] rea/s back to China as well.”' 


Although the total amount of silver shipped to China along this route is 
impossible to determine, estimates of Dutch silver exports to Asia, much 
of which ended up in Chinese hands, have been made by F.S. Gaastra (see 
Table 8.6). As the quotation from Meilink-Roelofsz above suggests, the 
Dutch became enthusiastic participants in the ‘‘China trade” almost as 
soon as they arrived in Asian waters in the early seventeenth century. As 
early as 1608, for example, the Dutch East India Company (VOC) placed 
a special order for more than 100,000 pieces of Chinese porcelain’* and, 
by 1614, Ming blue-and-white wares are said to have been “in daily use” 
among the ordinary citizens of Amsterdam.’ Three years later, the VOC 
estimated its annual sales of Chinese raw silk in the Netherlands at 35,000 
kilograms.’* . 


JAPANESE SILVER AND THE EXPANSION OF SINO-JAPANESE 
TRADE DURING THE LATE MING PERIOD 


As the gold:silver ratios in Table 8.7 indirectly indicate, Japanese silver pro- 
duction increased sharply following the discovery of new bullion deposits 
in the western part of the country during the sixteenth century. 

The sharp rise in Japanese silver production during the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries is partly attributable to the gradual unification 
of the country by military leaders such as Oda Nobunaga (1534-82), Toyo- 
tomi Hideyoshi (1536-98), and Tokugawa Ieyasu (1542-1616), the latter 


71 M.A. P. Meilink-Roelofsz, A sian trade and European influence in the Indonesian archipelago between 1500 and 
about 1630 (The Hague, 1962), p. 246. On Sino-Dutch trade in Indonesia during the late Ming period, 
see also Leonard Blussé, Strange company: Chinese settlers, Mestizo women, and the Dutch in VOC Batavia 
(Dordrecht, Holland, 1986); and the chapter by John E. Wills, Jr., elsewhere in this volume. 

72 Macintosh, Chinese blue and white porcelain, p. 135; and Colin Sheaf and Richard Kilburn, The Hatcher 
porcelain cargoes (Oxford, 1988), p. 21. Dutch traders were the likely source for the two Wan-li period 
(1573-1620) blue and white cups excavated recently at an English frontier settlement near James- 
town, Virginia. That settlement is known to have been occupied only from about 1618 to 1635, 
thus giving some indication of the speed with which Chinese porcelain traveled along new interna- 
tional trade routes. See Mudge, Chinese export porcelain in North A merica, pp. 88-89. 

73 Quoted froma 1614 Dutch publication by C. R. Boxer, The DutchSeaborne Empire, 1600-1800 (London, 
1988), p. 195. 

74 Glamann, Dutch-A siatic trade, pp. 8-10. 
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TABLE 8.6 
Estimated silver exports to A sia by the Dutch East India Company, c. 1602-50 


Period Silver (in kilograms) 
1602-10 $3,726 
1610-20 102,816 
1620-30 123,360 
1630-40 89,436 
1640-50 90,464 


Source: F. S. Gaastra, “The Exports of Precious Metal from Europe to Asia by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, 1602-1795,” in J. F. Richards, ed., Prectous Metals in the Later Medieval and Early Modern Worlds (Dur- 


ham, 1983), p. 475. 


TABLE 8.7 
Bimetallic ratios of gold and silver in Japan, 1434-1622* 


Year Units of silver to one unit of gold 
1434 4.66 
1438 3-74 
1447 4.04 
1540 3.62 
157! 7:37 
1575 10.34 
1579 8.77 
1581 8.92 
1583 9.19 
1588 9-15 
1589 11.06 
1594 10.34 
1604 10.99 
1609 12.19 
1610 11.84 
1615 11.38 
1620 13.05 
1622 14.00 


*Ic should be noted that the gold/silver ratio in Japan widened during the late sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, despite the fact that Japanese gold production was also increasing, that gold was being 
imported into Japan from China and South Asia, and that substantial quantities of silver were being 
exported from the country. 

Source: Tetsuo Kamiki and Kozo Yamamura, “Silver Mines and Sung Coins—A Monetary History of 
Medieval and Modern Japan in International Perspective,” in John F. Richards, ed., Precious Metals in 
the Later Medieval and Early Modern Worlds (Durham, 1983), p. 346. 
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two of whom were particularly sensitive to the economic and political ben- 
efits of bullion mining.’’ Perhaps even more important than the move 
toward political unification, however, were the technological improve- 
ments in smelting and refining that were introduced into the country 
from abroad during the sixteenth century. By 1600, Japanese miners appear 
to have been familiar with most of the important techniques then being 
employed by their counterparts in other parts of the world.”° Although 
reliable figures on overall Japanese bullion production during this period 
are not available, Tetsuo Kamiki and Kozo Yamamura have estimated 
that, between 1560 and about 1600, silver exports from the country aver- 
aged between 33,750 and 48,750 kilograms per year.’’ Although this esti- 
mate may be high, it is not impossible. Despite interference from the 
Ming government, which was alarmed by Japanese military power,’* Japa- 
nese and Chinese traders are known to have exported large quantities of sil- 
ver from Japan to China during this period.’? They were joined in this 
activity by the Portuguese, who became important middlemen in Sino- 
Japanese trade during the mid-sixteenth century.*° By the 1580s, the Portu- 
guese alone probably were exporting more than 15,000 kilograms of silver 
from Japan every year, a total that is thought to have risen substantially 
by the end of the century. 

Exports of Japanese silver continued to expand after the establishment of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1603. The leading Japanese authority on the 
subject, Professor Kobata Atsushi, believes that, in some years during the 
early seventeenth century, combined exports of silver on Japanese, Chinese, 
Portuguese, and Dutch ships may have reached between 150,000 and 


75 Concerning Japanese bullion mining during the late sixteenth century, the Japanese chronicler Ota 
Gydichi (1527-after 1610) wrote the following: “Ever since the advent of the Taiké Hideyoshi [c. 
1582], gold and silver have gushed forth from the mountains and from the plains in the lands of 
Japan . . . In the old days, no one as much as laid an eye on gold. But in this age, there are none 
even among peasants and rustics, no matter how humble, who have not handled gold and silver 
aplenty.”’ Quoted in George Elison, “The cross and the sword: Patterns of Momoyama history.” 
In Warlords, artists, and commoners: Japan in the sixteenth century, eds. George Elison and Bardwell L. 
Smith (Honolulu, 1981), p. 55. 

76 Kobata Atsushi, Kingin béekishi no kenkya (Kyoto, 1976), pp. 221-28; Delmer M. Brown, Money economy 
in medieval Japan: A study in the use of coins (New Haven, 1951), pp. 56-61; and Kamiki and Yamamura, 
‘Silver mines and Sung coins,” pp. 346-48. 

77 Kamiki and Yamamura, “Silver mines and Sung coins,” p. 351. 

78 Fora recent discussion of this subject, see James Geiss, ““The Chia-ching reign, 1522-1566.” In The 
Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 490-505. 

79 See, for example, Kobata, Kingin béekishi, p. 59; lwao Seiichi, Shuinsen to Nibonmachi (Tokyo, 1978), p. 
78; Lin, “Fukien’s private sea trade,” pp. 181-83; and Wang,“The Hokkien sojourning commu- 
nities,” pp. 414-19. 

80 Literacure on this subject is enormous. The classic study in English remains Boxer, The great ship from 
A macon. See also George Bryan Souza, The survival of empire: Portuguese trade and society in China and the 
South China Sea, 1630-1754 (Cambridge, 1986). 
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187,500 kilograms.*’ This estimate has been accepted with slight modifica- 
tions by other experts such as Iwao Seiichi and by Kamiki, and Yama- 
mura.** Although Ming government restrictions on direct Sino-Japanese 
trade meant that much of this silver first had to go to Macao, Taiwan, or 
Southeast Asia, most of it ended up in China where Chinese merchants 
eagerly exchanged it for silk, silk and cotton textiles, porcelain, gold, and 
other goods for the rapidly expanding Japanese domestic market. Some 
indication of that market’s rate of growth can be gained from the fact that 
between the late sixteenth century and the early 1630s, Japanese imports 
of raw silk, most of which were from China, rose from an estimated 
60,000-90,000 kilograms per year to perhaps as much as 280,000 kilo- 
grams.”? Such figures help to explain the following statement by Father 
Joao Rodrigues, the well-known Portuguese Jesuit who lived and worked 
in Japan from 1577 until his expulsion by the Tokugawa authorities in 
1610: 


The use of silk in olden days, and even up to the time we went to Japan was rare and 
because of its scarcity and dearth the ordinary people did not use it, nor indeed 
did the gentry, and the lords but seldom . . . But since the time of [Hideyoshi, ca. 
1582-1598] there has been a general peace throughout the kingdom and trade has 
so increased that the whole nation wears silk robes; even peasants and their wives 
have silk sashes and the better off among them have silken robes.*4 


A Spanish merchant familiar with economic conditions in Japan during the 
early seventeenth century corroborates Rodrigues’ account: “the [Japanese] 
people have come to dress more luxuriously than ever and the raw silk 
imported from China and Manila is now not sufficient to meet the 
demand... ”* 


81 Kobara, “‘Jaroku, jishichi seiki ni okeru Kyokuté no gin no ryitsa.” In Kobata A tsushi Kydju taikan 
kinen kokushi ronshu, ed. Kobata Atsushi Ky6ja taikan kinen jikyékay (Kyoto, 1970), p. 8. 

82 Kamiki and Yamamura, “Silver mines and Sung coins,” p. 352. 

83 Kobata Atsushi, “Edo shoki ni okeru kaigai koeki.” In Nihon keizai no kenky#, ed. Kobata Atsushi 
(Tokyo, 1978), p. 526; Yamawaki Teijicé, Nagasaki no Tain béeki (Tokyo, 1972), pp. 9-11; Kato Eii- 
chi, “The Japanese-Dutch trade in the Formative Period of the Seclusion Policy,” Acta-A siatica, 
No. 30 (1976), pp. 44-47; Iwao Seiichi, ‘Japanese foreign trade in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries,” A cta-A siatica, No. 30 (1976), pp. 1-18; and Francois Caron and Joost Schouten, A true 
description of the mighty kingdoms of Japan and Siam (London, 1935), p. 51. See also Om Prakash, The 
Dutch East India Company and the economy of Bengal, 1630-1720 (Princeton, 1985), pp. 118-22. 

84 Jodo Rodrigues, This islandof Japon, trans. and ed. Michael Cooper (Tokyo, 1973), p- 133. See also Eli- 
son, “The cross and the sword,” pp. 55-56. 

85 Bernadino de Avila-Giron quoted in Kat6, “The Japanese-Dutch trade,” p. 45. The silk imported 
into Japan from Manila at this time was also of Chinese origin. On the importance of foreign and espe- 
cially Chinese trade for the early Tokugawa economy, see also Marius B. Jansen, China inthe Tokugawa 
World (Cambridge, Mass., 1992), pp. 2533. It has been estimated that by about 1618, between 
2,000 and 3,000 Chinese merchants were trading annually in Nagasaki. See Iwao, “Japanese foreign 
trade,” p. 11. 
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MONETARY FACTORS AFFECTING CHINESE FOREIGN TRADE 
DURING THE LATE MING PERIOD 


As was suggested earlier, one factor in the intense demand by the Chinese for 
foreign silver during the late Ming period was the special nature of the dynas- 
ty’s monetary system. Because silver production in China was inadequate to 
satisfy domestic needs, the value of silver in the country remained very high 
by world standards right into the seventeenth century.*° Chinese merchants 
were therefore delighted to find foreign traders who were willing to exchange 
silver for Chinese goods. As one Spanish observer noted about 1600, the Chi- 
nese who came to Manila wanted only silver for their products, “for they do 
not like gold, nor any other goods in exchange, nor do they carry any to 
China.”*7 

The high value placed on silver in China also helps to explain the great for- 
eign interest in Chinese goods at this time. As J. H. Parry pointed out some 
years ago, ““The trans-Pacific trade [between Manila and Acapulco] estab- 
lished direct contact between a society in which silver bullion was in high 
demand, and one in which it was plentiful and cheap.”** Once they began 
trading in Manila during the early 1570s, the Spanish discovered that goods 
from China not only were superior in quality to those from Europe and the 
New World, but also much less expensive. During the mid-1570s, for exam- 
ple, Philip II of Spain was informed that the prices for Chinese goods in Man- 
ila were so low that “they are to be had almost for nothing.”*? Not 
surprisingly, most of those goods were shipped back to the New World, 
where they quickly ended the domination of markets there by commercial 
interests in Spain. In 1594, the Viceroy of Peru wrote the following to the 
governmental authorities in Madrid: 


Chinese merchandise is so cheap and Spanish goods so dear that I believe it 
impossible to choke off the trade to such an extent that no Chinese wares will 
be consumed in this realm, since a man can clothe his wife in Chinese silks for 


86 This was something well understood by European traders at the time. As Frank C. Spooner has writ- 
ten, ‘‘The avidity of the Chinese for silver established a commercial epoch for the international econ- 
omy. Without this avidity, wrote [the Florintine merchant Filippo Sassetti] on January 20, 1586, 
‘the [Spanish] rea/s would not have risen so much in value as they now are. The Chinese, among all 
the peoples of Asia, are wild about silver as everywhere else men are about gold.’ From Goa in 
1588, the Portuguese Duarte Gomez also reported that China kept silver ‘at a higher price than all 
of the powers of the world.’” See Frank C. Spooner, The international economy and monetary movements 
in France, 1493-1725 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), P- 77- 

87 Morga, The Philippine Islands, p. 340. See also Lin, “Fukien’s private sea trade,” p. 207. 

88 J. H. Parry, “Transport and trade routes.” In The economy of expanding Europe in the 16thand 17th centuries, 
Vol. 4, eds. E. E. Rich and C. H. Wilson, The Cambridge History of Europe (Cambridge, 1967), p. 209. 
See also Boxer, “‘Plata es Sangre: Sidelights on the drain of Spanish-American silver in the Far East,” 
PP. 457-60. 

89 “‘Letter from Juan Pacheco Maldonado to [Philip II of Spain],” in Blairand Robertson, The Philippine 
Islands, Vol. 3, p. 229- 
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200 reales [25 pesos], whereas he could not provide her with clothing of Spanish 
silks with 200 pesos.?° 


Eight years later it was reported that the citizens of Lima were wearing silks 
that were “of the most fine and costly quality. The gala dresses and clothes 
of the women [in Lima] are so many and so excessive that in no other king- 
dom of the world are found such.”?" A similar situation existed in New 
Spain, where silk dresses known as China poblana became (and remain) the 
“national dress” of Mexican women.’ Describing the cargoes of the “China 
ships” (naos de la China) that arrived in Acapulco nearly every year from the 
Philippines, William L. Schurz has written: 


Aboveall . . . these were silk ships. Silks in every stage of manufacture and of every 
variety of weave and pattern formed the most valuable part of their cargoes. 
There were delicate gauzes and Cantonese crepes . . . , velvets and taffetas and the 
... fine damask, rougher grogains and heavy brocades worked in fantastic designs 
with gold and silver thread. Of silken wearing apparel, there were many thousand 
pairs of stockings in each cargo . . . , skirts and velvet bodices, cloaks and robes 
and kimonos. And packed in the chests of the galleons were silken bed coverings 
and tapestries, handkerchiefs, tablecloths and napkins, and rich vestments for the 
service of churches and convents from Sonora to Chile. Nearly all this was of Chi- 
nese workmanship.” 


The high quality and low cost of these Chinese products combined to make 
a significant impact on New World industry. Shortly after they conquered 
the Aztec empire in the early sixteenth century, for example, the Spanish 
had encouraged the production of silk in Mexico. By the 1550s, the silk indus- 
try there was well established and it enjoyed substantial growth during the 
1560s and 1570s. During the 1580s, however, Mexican silk producers began 
to experience serious economic difficulties, a major factor in which was com- 
petition from China: 


The idea that the Philippine trade destroyed Mexican silk culture was advanced as 
early as 1582 when [a Spanish official] wrote that, since the Philippines were ship- 
ping such large quantities of Chinese cloths and yarns, there was no need to make 
the natives raise silk. At the time he reported, [Sino-Spanish trade in the Philip- 
pines] was but nine years old. In November 1573, the first shipment of Chinese 


90 Quoted in Borah, Early colonial trade, p. 122. 

91 Quoted in Schurz, The Manilagalleon, pp. 365—66. All indications are that Ming porcelain was in com- 
mon use in Peru as well. Shards of Chinese porcelain have even been found on the shore of Lake Titi- 
caca some 15,000 feet above sea level. See p. 369; and Mudge, Chinese export porcelain in North 
America, p. 43. 

92 Lyon, “Track of the Manila Galleon,” pp. 5-7. 

93 Schurz, The Manila galleon, p. 32. Although silk and silk textiles constituted the main cargoes of the 
Acapulco-bound galleons, so much blue and white porcelain was eventually imported into Mexico 
that broken pieces known as chifitas came to be used as small change. See Mudge, Chinese Export Por- 
celain in North A merica, pp. 43-44. 
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damasks, satins, and other silks of all colors arrived in [Mexico] . . . During the 
next years galleons brought other shipments of Chinese clothing and silks, all of 
which found a ready sale. When, in November 1579, merchants returning with far 
more silks and clothing than before . . . realized even better profits, the trade 
grew rapidly.” 


As trade in Manila grew during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies, production of raw silk in New Spain continued to decline. At the 
same time, however, the manufacture of silk products by Mexican weavers 
apparently increased. One reason for this was that as larger and larger quanti- 
ties of Chinese raw silk were imported into Acapulco, silk guilds in Mexico 
City and other industrial centers used them to weave a wide variety of 
goods for the Spanish-American and even the European market.?’ One Span- 
ish observer during the 1630s even claimed that because domestic supplies 
of raw silk in New Spain were insufficient to meet the demand, trade with 
China helped to keep 14,000 weavers in Mexico City, Puebla, and other cities 
employed.” It is even possible some of these weavers were Chinese, for 
there is evidence to suggest that a substantial Chinese community existed in 
Mexico City by the mid-1630s.°” Other Chinese made the long voyage across 
the Pacific to settle in Acapulco or some of the important mining centers of 
New Spain.?® 


94 Woodrow Borah, Si/k raising in colonial Mexico (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 

Press, 1943), p- 89. 

On this last point, see “Economic reasons for suppressing the silk trade of China in Spain and its colo- 

nies.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 22, eds. Blair and Robertson, pp. 279-86. 

96 Juan Grau y Monfalcon, “Informatory memorial of 1637.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 27, eds. Blair 
and Robertson, p. 199. Similar situations existed in Japan and India at this time as weavers in manu- 
facturing centers as far apart as Sakai, Kyoto, Revadanda, and Cheul were also dependent upon Chi- 
nese raw silk for at least a portion of their livelihoods. See Kat, ““The Japan-Dutch Trade,” pp. 
45~50; Souza, The survival of empire, pp. 52-53; and Perlin, “Financial institutions and business prac- 
tices,” pp. 264-65. Future research may reveal that at least some of the famous “Persian silk” sold 
on Middle Eastern and European markets during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was also 
of Chinese origin. It is known, for example, that the Ottoman court received “Chinese fabrics”’ as 
war booty from Iran during the mid sixtenth century. See Esin Atil, Séi/eymanname: The illustrated his- 
tory of Siileyman the Magnificent (Washington, DC, 1986), pp. 198-99. 

97 In June 1635, judicial officials in Mexico City heard a complaint from Spanish barbers about the activ- 
ities of their Chinese competitors. The authorities decided in favor of the Spanish barbers and recom- 
mended that the number of Chinese barbershops be limited to twelve, all of which were to be 
located in the suburbs of the capital. The authorities also criticized the Chinese for failing to employ 
Spanish apprentices. See Homer H. Dubs and Robert S. Smith, “Chinese in Mexico City in 1635,” 
The Far Eastern Quarterly, 1, No. 4 (August 1942), pp. 387-89. 

98 Schurz, The Manila galleon, p. 374; Mudge, “Hispanic blue-and-white,” p. 50. 
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FOREIGN SILVER AND THE LATE MING ECONOMY 


Although there have been some recent arguments to the contrary,”? there 
seems little doubt that imports of New World and Japanese silver had a sig- 
nificant impact on the economy of late Ming China." Statistical evidence 
of that impact can be found in the steep rise in silver receipts recorded by 
the Ming central government after 1570,'®’ in similar rises in silver collec- 
tions by local governments along the southeastern coast,'°* and in the dra- 
matic changes that occurred in China’s bimetallic ratios during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. For example, although the pur- 
chasing power of silver in China for silk, porcelain, and many other pro- 
ducts remained very high by world standards, between 1568 and 1644 the 
gold-silver ratio there widened from 1:6 to perhaps 1:10 or even 1:13.'% 
Between 1577 and the early 1620s, on the other hand, China’s silver:copper 
ratio narrowed from 1:229 to about 1:112."°* In both cases, these changes 
reflect, at least in part, the massive imports of silver discussed above as 
well as the exports of unminted gold and copper coins that were such 
important factors in the growth of Ming trade with Japan and Southeast 


99 See, for example, Jack A. Goldstone, “East and west in the seventeenth century: Political crises in 
Stuart England, Ottoman Turkey, and Ming China,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 30 
(1988), pp. 108-09. For a discussion of Goldstone’s views with some counter-arguments, see Wil- 
liam S. Atwell, “A seventeenth-century ‘general crisis’ in East Asia?,” Modern A sian Studies, 24, 
No. 4 (1990), pp. 661-82. 

100 The following discussion borrows heavily from William S. Atwell, “International bullion flows and 
the Chinese economy circa 15 30-1650,” Past and Present, No. 95 (May 1982), pp. 80-86. 

1o1 Between 1570 and 1577, the annual revenues of the T’ai-ts’ang Vault, which was the Ming central 
government’s chief receiving agency for taxes collected in silver, reportedly increased from some- 
thing over 86,500 kilograms of silver to something over 163,478 kilograms. This increase occurred, 
it should be noted, just after the Ming government had relaxed some of its restrictions on maritime 
trade (1567), just after Sino-Japanese trade had received a boost with the founding of Nagasaki 
(1570), and just at the time Sino-Spanish trade was beginning in earnest with the establishment of 
Manila as the Spanish capital in the Philippines (1571). By 1577, the amount of silver entering the 
T’ai-ts’ang Vault was nearly double the highest total recorded for the 1560s and, until the very 
end of the dynasty, silver receipts there probably never fell below 100,000 kilograms per year. 
While other factors contributed to these developments, it seems clear that the marked increase in 
government silver revenues during this period was directly related to an unprecedented increase in 
foreign trade and silver imports. For further discussion, see Ch’itan Han-sheng and Li Lung-hua, 
“Ming chung-yeh hou T’ai-ts’ang sui-ju yin-liang ti yen-chiu,” Chung-kuo wen-hua yen-chiu so hsiieh- 
pao, 5, No. 1 (1972), pp. 123-55. 

10oz During the late sixteenth century, Yiieh-kang in Fukien’s Hai-ch’eng county became one of China’s 
leading ports, with a trading network that stretched from Japan to Southeast Asia. Between about 
1570 and 1594, silver collected as fees for certain licenses and customs duties in Hai-ch’eng increased 
from approximately 113 kilograms annually to more than 1,088 kilograms. It is now generally 
agreed that this increase was due almost entirely to the expansion of Yiieh-kang’s foreign trade dur- 
ing these years and is thus indicative of the increased rate at which Japanese and Spanish-American 
silver was entering the Fukienese and ultimately the Chinese economy. See Ch’itan Han-sheng, 
Chung-kxo ching-chi shih lun-ts ung, 1-428; Lin, “‘Fukien’s private sea trade,” pp. 196-200; and Huang, 
Taxation and governmental finance, p. 235. 

103 P’eng, Chung-kwo huo-pi shih, p. 714. 

104 P’eng, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih, p. 715. 
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Asia. Of particular significance here is the fact that these changes in bimetal- 
lic ratios paralleled similar changes in the New World, Europe, South 
Asia, and Japan, thus providing further evidence of the Ming empire’s 
gradual integration into what some have called an “emerging world 


economy.” 

As the pace of that integration increased,’ Ming China experienced a 
sharp increase in agricultural specialization and commercialization,'®’ rapid 
growth in the silk, cotton, and porcelain industries," a significant expan- 
sion in interregional trade,’ and the widespread implementation of the 
so-called “Single-Whip Method” of taxation whereby most land taxes, 


labor service obligations, and extra levies were commuted to payments in 


105 Spooner, The international economy and monetary movements, pp. 33~45; Frank Perlin, ““Money-use in late 
pre-colonial India and the international trade in currency media.” In Imperial Monetary System of 
Mughal India, ed. J. F. Richards (New Delhi, 1987), pp. 249-56; Irfan Habib, ‘‘A system of trimetal- 
lism in the age of the ‘price revolution’: Effects of the silver influx on the Mughal monetary system.” 
In The imperial monetary system, ed. Richards, pp. 138-70; Harry E. Cross, “South American bullion 
production and export, 1550-1570.” In Precious Metals, ed. Richards, pp. 398-400. 

106 The following borrows heavily from William S. Atwell, “Note on silver, foreign trade, and the late 
Ming economy,” Ch’ ing-shih wen-t'i, 3, No. 8 (December 1977), pp. 1-33. 

107 This is one of the main themes in Evelyn S. Rawski, Agricultural Change and the Peasant Economy of 
South China (Cambridge, Mass., 1972). See also Ho Ping-ti, “The introduction of American food 
crops into China,” A merican A nthropologist, 57 (April 1955), pp. 191-201; Ho Ping-ti, Studies on the 
Population of China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 169-95; Dwight H. Perkins, 4 gricultural 
Development in China, 1368-1968 (Chicago, 1969), chs. 3, 6, 7; Mark Elvin, “The last thousand years 
of Chinese history: Changing patterns in land tenure,” Modern A sian Studies, 4, No. 2 (1970), pp. 
104-05; and L. Carrington Goodrich, “The Columbian discovery: China and the New World,” Chi- 
nese Studies in History, 8, No. 4 (Summer 1975), pp. 3-14. 

108 For useful reviews of Chinese and Japanese scholarship on this growth, see Tanaka Masatoshi, 
“Chagoku rekishi gakkai ni okeru ‘Shihon shugi no hdga’ kenkya” In Chégoku shi no jidat 
kubun, eds. Suzuki Shun and Nishijima Sadao (Tokyo, 1971), pp. 219-52; and Saeki Ydichi, 
“Nihon no Min-Shin jidai kenkya ni okeru shdhin seisan hyGka o megutte.” In Chégoku shi no 
Jidai kubun, eds. Suzuki and Nishijima, pp. 253-321. See also Ramon H. Myers, “Cotton textile 
handicraft and the development of the cotton textile industry in modern China,” The Economic 
History Review, 2nd Ser., 2, No. 18 (1965), pp. 614-32; Ramon H. Myers, ‘Some issues on eco- 
nomic organization during the Ming and Ch’ing periods: A review article,” Ch’ing-shih wen-ti, 3, 
No. 2 (December 1974), pp. 77-93; Craig Dietrich, “Cotton culture and manufacture in early 
Ch’ing China.” In Economic Organization in Chinese Society, ed. W. E. Willmott (Stanford, 1972), 
pp- 109-35; E-tu Zen Sun, “Sericulture and silk textile production in Ch’ing China,” In Economic 
organization in Chinese society, ed. Willmott, pp. 79-108; Mi Chu Wiens, ““Cotton textile production 
and rural social transformation in early modem China,” Chang-kuo wen-hua yen-chiu so hstith-pao, 7, 
No. 2 (December 1974), pp. 515-31; and Evelyn S. Rawski, “‘Ming society and the economy,” 
Ming Studies, 2 (Spring, 1976), pp. 12-19. 

tog See, forexample, Miyazaki Ichisada, “‘Min-Shin jidai Sushi no keik6gy6 no hattatsu,” in his A jia shi 
kenkyh, [TV (Kyoto, 1964), p. 309; Ho Ping-ti, “The geographic distribution of Hui-kuan [Land- 
smannschaften| in Central and Upper Yangtze Provinces,” The Tsing-hua Journal of Chinese Studies, 
New Ser., 5, No. 2 (December 1966), p. 121; Ng Chin-keong, ‘‘A study on the peasant society of 
South Fukien, 1506-1644,” Nanyang University Journal, 6 (1972), pp. 208-09; Wiens, “Cotton textile 
production,” passim. 
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silver.''° The impact of these developments was particularly noticeable in 
the economically advanced lower Yangtze region,"’' where urban centers 
such as Soochow, Sung-chiang, Chia-hsing, and Nanking flourished as per- 
haps never before. Already the capital of China’s silk industry and one its 
leading financial centers, Soochow’s population grew rapidly during the 
late sixteenth century to reach a total of well over 500,000, making it per- 
haps the world’s largest and and certainly one of its richest cities."'* Nearby 
Sung-chiang owed its prosperity during these years not to silk, but rather 
to cotton, a crop which had been grown in southeastern China since late 
Yiian times. As domestic and foreign demand'”’ for cotton goods soared 
in the late sixteenth century, more and more people in the environs of 
Sung-chiang turned to weaving and trading full time. As was the case in 
Soochow, Sung-chiang’s population rose dramatically during the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries, and even the small marketing 
towns in the nearby countryside became thriving centers of dyeing, sizing, 
and related occupations." "* 

Finally, as Fu I-ling, Ng Chin-keong, Evelyn S. Rawski, Shiba Yoshinobu, 
Chang Pin-tsun, Lin Jen-ch’uan, and others have demonstrated, the expan- 
sion of trade with Asia, Europe, and the New World had a profound impact 
on those areas of China that were directly involved in maritime commerce. 


110 That the successful implementation of the “Single-Whip Reforms” was directly related to silver 
imports from Japan, Europe, and the New World seems incontrovertible. First, most of the impor- 
tant early experiments with the reform were conducted in coastal Fukien and Chekiang, two of the 
areas most directly involved in maritime commerce. Second, the implementation of the reforms 
“reached its height,” according to Professor Ray Huang, during the last three decades of the six- 
teenth century, a time when silver imports into China had just begun to soar. Finally, three of the 
most influential “single-whip” reformers, Hai Jui (1513-87), P’ang Sheng-p’eng (1524?-81?), and 
Wang Tsung-mu (1523-91), were all natives of the southeastern coast and thus undoubtedly 
aware of the special monetary and economic conditions that existed there. On these points, see 
Liang Fang-chung, The single-whip method of taxation in China, tr. Wang Yii-ch’iian (Cambridge, 
Mass, 1956); Huang, Taxation and Governmental Finance, pp. 112-33. 

111 F. W. Mote, “The transformation of Nanking, 1350-1400.” In The city in late Imperial China, ed. G. 
William Skinner (Stanford, 1977), p. 151. 

112 Iwami Hiroshi, ““Gekid6 suru shakai,” Tamura Jitsuz6, ed., Saigai no toyéteki s:akai (Tokyo, 1968), p. 
133; Miyazaki, ““Min-Shin jidai Sushi,” pp. 306~20; F. W. Mote, “A millennium of Chinese 
urban history: Form, time, and space concepts in Soochow,” Rice University Studies, 29, No. 4 (Fall 
1973), PP. 44-45. 

113 By the latesixteenth century, for example, “white [Chinese] cotton cloth of different kinds and quan- 
tities” was being imported into Mexico from the Philippines. Antonio da Morga: quoted in Pauline 
Simmons, Chinese patterned silks (New York, 1948), p. 25. 

114 Literature on this subject in Chinese and Japanese is voluminous. In English, see Dietrich, “Cotton 
manufacture and trade;” Wiens, “Cotton textile production;” and Mark Elvin, “Market towns 
and waterways: The county of Shanghai from 1480 to 1910.” In The city in late Imperial China, ed. 
Skinner, pp. 441-73. 
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Asa proud native of the coastal region of southern Fukien Province wrote in 
the early seventeenth century, 


During the reign of Emperor Mu-tsung [r.1567-72], the laws restricting trade with 
foreigners were abolished.'’’ Therefore, merchants from all over the country have 
flocked to the [southeastern] coast where they have constructed sailing vessels and 
dispersed over the Eastern and Western maritime trade routes''® . . . The money 
they trade amounts to several hundred thousand [//ang"'”) of silver annually. Public 
and private have become mutually dependent, and [the southeastern coast?] has 
become the Emperor’s Southern Treasury. '"® 


In 1639, yet another native of coastal Fukien outlined his reasons for sup- 
porting China’s continued involvement in maritime trade: 1) silk and silk 
textiles from China often sold for double the domestic price in the Philip- 
pines and Southeast Asia;''? 2) porcelain and other Chinese products also 
were highly prized overseas; and 3) large numbers of unemployed artisans 
from China had found work in the Philippines. This writer went on to 
explain that the Spanish did not attempt to barter for goods and services, 
but rather paid for them with “silver coins” (yé# ch’ien).'*° Left unsaid was 
his belief that, when those coins were imported into China, they had had a 
positive impact on the Ming economy in general and the economy of 
Fukien in particular. 


115 Restrictions on trading with Japan remained in effect, although they were frequently and perhaps 
routinely ignored by Chinese traders. See Kobata, Kingin boekishi, pp. 284 ff.; and Boxer, The great 
ship from A macon, pp. 30-31. 

116 ‘*The eastern route led to Luzon, the Sulu Islands, and the Moluccas, while the western trade route 
reached, via the Indo-Chinese coast and the Malay peninsula, as far as Sunda Kalapa, later known 
as Jakarta on the coast of western Java.” See Blussé, Strange company, p. 104. 

117 One /ang was equal to approximately 0.0375 kilograms in weight. 

118 Chou Ch’i-yiian, “Hsii,” in Chang Hsieh, Tung Hsi Yang k’ao (Peking, 1981), p. 17. For slightly dif- 
ferent translations of this same passage, see Cheng K’o-ch’eng, “Cheng Ch’eng-kung’s maritime 
expansion and early Ch’ing coastal prohibition.” In Development and decline of Fukien Province, ed. 
Vermeer, p. 225; and Lin, “Fukien’s Private Sea Trade,” pp. 197-98. For a detailed study of late 
Ming Chang-chou in English, see Rawski, A gricu/tural Change, pp. 57-100. See also Chang, “Mari- 
time trade and local economy,” pp. 63-81. Shiba’s research on the Ningpo region of Chekiang Pro- 
vince during this period reveals similar developments: ‘“[When} restrictions on overseas trade 
were lifted in 1567, silver from Japan, Portugal, and Spain poured into inland China via Ningpo.” 
See Shiba Yoshinobu, “Ningpo and Its Hinterland.” In The city in late imperial China, ed. Skinner, 
P- 399- 

119 This writer was undoubtedly aware that Chinese silks also had found a ready market in early seven- 
teenth-century Japan. Because trade with Japan was still illegal in China, however, he probably 
did not want to bring this point to the attention of the Ming court. 

120 Ku Yen-wu,ed., Tien-hsiachiin-kuo li-ping shu (Taipei, 1979), pp. 6753-754. Lam grateful to Professor 
Lung-chang Young for bringing this passage to my attention. Professor Young and Dr Pin-tsun 
Chang discuss the passage in unpublished manuscripts which they have very kindly permitted me 
to read. 
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Although foreign silver brought China certain benefits, it also created some 
problems. For example, not only did bullion imports fail to solve completely 
the Ming dynasty’s chronic shortage of precious metals,'*’ but during the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries these imports also contributed 
to very rapid urban growth, to unbridled business speculation, and, in certain 
parts of the country at least, to significant price inflation.'** The economic 
instability that ensued was exacerbated by the fact that during this period 
some Chinese merchants and producers came to rely too heavily on the con- 
tinued expansion of the money economy. Because of the depressed state of 
the domestic mining industry, however, and because of the problems that 
continued to plague the production of copper coins in China, the money 
economy itself came to depend to a very large extent on imports of silver to 
increase the money supply at a pace that would maintain business and consu- 
mer confidence. 

During much of the Wan-li reign (1573-1620) this dependence posed no 
real problems as Japanese and New World mines continued to produce 
large amounts of silver, a substantial portion of which was used to purchase 
Chinese goods. During the T’ien-ch’i (1621-27) and Ch’ung-chen (1628- 
44) teigns, however, economic and political circumstances in various parts 


121 Indeed, as Willard J. Peterson and Ray Huang have pointed out, the great size of the Ming economy 
and population meant that, as large as those imports were, they were not able to end the dynasty’s 
chronic shortage of monetary metals. See Peterson, Bitter gourd, pp. 68-70; and Huang, Taxation 
and governmental finance, pp. 79-80. Nevertheless, silver imports were substantial enough to cause cer- 
tain regions of the country to give up other forms of currency entirely and use only silver as a med- 
ium of exchange. When the Spanish Augustinian, Martin da Rada (1533-78), visited southern 
Fukien in 1575, for example, he “did not see any kind of money save only in [Ch’tian-chou] and 
its ge where there was a stamped copper money with a hole bored through the middle of 

. Everywhere else (and also there) everything is bought by weight with little bits of sil- 
ver...’ Martin da Rada quoted in C. R. Boxer, ed., South China in the Sixteenth Century (Nendeln, 
Liechtenstein, 1967), p. 294. Had Father da Rada returned to Fukien just a few years later, he may 
well have seen Spanish pau minted in Mexico and Peru in circulation there. See Chuang Wei-chi, 
“Fu-chien Nan-an ch’u-t’u wai-kuo yin-pi ti chi-ko wen-t’i,” K’ao-£u, 6 (1975), Pp. 352-55; Chuang 
Wei-chi, ‘‘Fu-chien Ch’iian-chou ti-ch’ii ch’u-t’u wu p’i wai-kuo yin-pi,” K’ao-£n, 6 (1975), Pp- 
373-79; and Ng, “‘A study of the peasant society of South Fukien,” p. 209. 

122 Because China as a whole remained undermonetized during late Ming times, the country does not 
seem to have experienced the dramatic price inflation that affected certain parts of Europe, the 
New World, and the Middle East during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Never- 
theless, in areas where foreign silver circulated relatively freely such as the southeastern coast, the 
Yangtze delta, and the Grand Canal corridor, there is evidence of significant price inflation at certain 
times during the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. See Rawski, Agricultural change and 
the peasant economy of South China, p. 25; Albert Chan, ‘“‘The decline and fall of the Ming dynasty, A 
study of internal factors” (Diss., Harvard University, 195 3), pp. 97-98, 116-17; James Geiss, “‘Pek- 
ing under the Ming, 1368-1644” (Diss., Princeton University, 1979), pp. 144 ff; Peterson, Bitter 
gourd, pp. 70-75. 
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of the world changed in ways that were to have a significant impact on the 
Chinese economy. Of particular importance to the Ming monetary system 
was the fact that Sino-Spanish trade in Manila experienced several periods 
of severe disruption during the first half of the seventeenth century. Some 
of this disruption was caused by Dutch and English harassment of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Chinese shipping in the South China Sea, but a much 
more important factor was probably the sharp decline that occurred in 
New World bullion production at this time. For example, silver output at 
Potosi in Peru fell rapidly in the early seventeenth century (see Table 8.4) 
and, by the 1630s, a shortage of mercury was contributing to a steep decline 
in Mexican silver production as well. Potosi never fully recovered from its 
seventeenth-century slump and silver production in Mexico did not 
improve significantly until the 1660s, long after the Ming dynasty had 
fallen. **? 

During the 1630s, China’s economic and monetary situation got even 
worse when Philip IV of Spain tried to reduce the corruption associated 
with the trade in Chinese and other Asian goods between the New World 
and the Philippines. In the early 1630s, Philip placed new restrictions on com- 
merce between Peru and Mexico,'** and in 1635 he sent a special inspector 
to oversee the collection of customs duties in Acapulco. When two of the 
so-called “‘Great Ships from China” (naos de la China) atrived there in 1636, 
this inspector valued a cargo of silks and porcelains said to be worth 
800,000 pesos (23,000 kilograms of silver) at an almost incredible 4 million 
pesos (115,000 kilograms of silver).'** Since this far exceeded the legal limit 
for Asian imports into Acapulco, the inspector then refused to let the goods 
be sold until the people responsible for the attempted deception had paid a 
huge fine. This policy remained in force for several years with severe conse- 
quences for Manila, Acapulco, and, because of the duties lost to the Spanish 
treasury, even Madrid. As the Spanish king admitted several years later, 


It must be noted that three-fourths of the merchandise which the citizens [of Man- 
ila] are accustomed to trade is pledged to the [Chinese], since the commerce has 
hitherto been sustained on credit alone; and as in . . . 1636-37 no money went 
from [New Spain] from the goods which the citizens [of Manila] sent [in 1636], 
which the [Chinese] had sold on credit, they have not been able to satisfy these 


123 Bakewell, “Mining in colonial Spanish America,” pp. 120, 144-45. 

124 As Woodrow Borah has convincingly demonstrated, a major item in this commerce was Chinese 
silk, which was shipped from the Philippines to Peru via Acapulco. See Borah, Early colonial trade, 
Pp. 122-25. 

125 Juan Grau y Monfalcon, quoted in Antonio Alvarez de Abreu, “Commerce between the Philippines 
and Nueva Espana.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 30, eds. Blair and Robertson, pp. 69-70. 
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claims. For this reason the [Chinese] have gone away, and say that they are not will- 
ing to lose more than what they have lost . . .'*° 


Perhaps not surprisingly, Sino-Spanish trade in the Philippines, which had 
already declined substantially from the record levels of the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, declined even further; in 1637, only one small ves- 
sel sailed from Manila to Acapulco with little of value aboard.'*’ The situation 
improved somewhat in 1638 as the Chinese returned to the market and two 
galleons, including one of the largest ever built in the Philippines, departed 
the islands for Mexico. Unfortunately for those involved in Sino-Spanish 
trade, the larger vessel was wrecked on the way to Acapulco with the loss of 
its entire cargo and many of its crew.'?* Since by all accounts there was very 
little silver available in Manila in 1638, it is likely that the Chinese had once 
again sold their goods on credit and thus had suffered their second economic 
disaster in three years. More bad news was to come. In August 1639, two 
Manila-bound galleons were wrecked with losses said to have been in excess 
of 500,000 pesos.'*? From an annual total of well over 2 million pesos (57,500 
kilograms of silver) as late as 1632, therefore, the late 1630s saw the flow of 
bullion from the New World to the Philippines and thus to China reduced 
to a mere trickle. 

By late 1639, the economic situation in Manila was desperate, and when the 
colonial government there imposed new taxes to make up for its operating 
shortfall, tensions between the European and Chinese communities exploded. 
Between November 1639 and March 1640, the better-armed Spanish are 
said to have killed more than 20,000 Chinese throughout the Philippines. '*° 
Not surprisingly, this development led to a severe disruption of Sino-Spanish 
trade in 1640-41.'*’ Although there was apparently some improvement in 
1642~43, this may have been offset by the fact that the Portuguese in Macao 
broke off commercial relations with Manila in 1642 when they learned of Por- 
tugal’s rebellion against Spain in Europe. Since the Macao—-Manila trade 
alone is known to have been worth 1,500,000 pesos (43,125 kilograms of sil- 


126 Quoted in The Philippine Islands, Vol. 30, eds. Blair and Robertson, p. 86. 

127 Schurz, The Manila galleon, pp. 188, 194; “Letter to Felipe IV from the Treasurer at Manila, August 
31, 1638.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 29, eds. Blair and Robertson p. 58. 

128 Schurz, The Manilagalleon, p. 259; “Events in the Philipinas, 1638-39.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 
29, eds. Blair and Robertson, pp. 168-71. This wreck has now been found and excavated. See the 
account in Mathers, ‘“‘Nuestra Sefiora de la Concepcion.” 

129 “Events in the Filipinas Islands, August 1639-August 1640.” In The Phlippine Islands, Vol. 29, eds. 
Blair and Robertson, pp. 194-96. 

130 “Relation of the insurrection of the Chinese.” In The Philippine Islands, Vol. 29, eds. Blair and Robert- 
son, pp. 208-58. 

131 See, for example, the shipping figures for 1640-41 in Chaunu, Les Philippines, pp. 157, 159- 
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ver) in some years during the 1630s, the economic consequences for both sides 
and for China were considerable.'>* 

As John E. Wills, Jr., has discussed elsewhere in this volume, this was not 
the first time that European politics had affected the economy of Macao dur- 
ing the seventeenth century. The Dutch had harassed Iberian shipping since 
they arrived in Asian waters in 1600 and, during the mid-1630s, they began 
protracted blockades of the Portuguese colonies in both Melaka (Malacca) 
and Goa.'*> Melaka fell to the Dutch in 1641, a development that made it 
even more difficult for the Portuguese to import European and South Asian 
silver into Macao. Given the greatly reduced shipments of silver from the 
New World to Europe during the 1630s and 1640s (see Table 8.5), however, 
it is likely that this route was already far less important to the economy of 
Macao and China than it had been even two or three decades earlier. 

Moreover, between about 1635 and 1638 the economic effects of these 
Dutch actions were eased for Macao by a sudden upturn in the volume and 
profitability of the trade between the colony and Japan. The immediate 
cause of this upturn was the decision of the Tokugawa Shogunate in 1635 
to prohibit Japanese nationals and Japanese ships from trading overseas. 
Although the total amount of silver exported from Japan appears to have 
declined after this time,'>* therefore, the business of the Dutch, the Chinese, 
and particularly the Portuguese improved as Japanese merchants in Kyoto, 
Osaka, and Nagasaki scrambled to find alternative sources of supply for 
their commercial needs. In 1637, for example, more than 2 million ang 
(75,000 kilograms) of silver left Nagasaki for Macao on Portuguese vessels, 
while, in 1638, the figure was well over 1 million /ang.'*’ Dutch and Chinese 
merchants traded successfully in Japan during this period as well and, in 
1637-38, their combined exports of silver may have approached or even 
exceeded the totals carried by the Portuguese."®° A new day in East Asian eco- 
nomic and political history was about to dawn, however. In 1637, deteriorat- 
ing economic conditions in southwestern Japan had precipitated the so- 
called Shimabara Rebellion in which perhaps 20,000 Japanese Catholics and 
their allies rose up to oppose the policies of local leaders and the Tokugawa 


132 Boxer, The great ship from_.A maton, p. 135, 0. 284; and Schurz, The Manila galleon, p. 132. 

133 C.R. Boxer, The Dutch seaborne empire, 1600-1800 (New York, 1965), pp. 25-26. 

134 Fora different interpretation of seventeenth-century Japanese trade figures which sees silver exports 
from the country declining at a later date, see Robert Leroy Innes, “The door ajar: Japan’s foreign 
trade in the seventeenth century” (Diss., University of Michigan, 1980), pp. 376-432. - 

135 Boxer, The great ship from A macon, pp. 145-48. 

136 I base this statement on the somewhat contradictory information contained in Iwao, Shuinsen boekishi, 
Pp- 327; Iwao Seiichi, “Kinsei Nisshi béeki ni kansuru sdry6teki késatsu,” Shigakw rasshi, 62, No. 
11 (Nov. 1953), p- 991; Katé, “The Japanese-Dutch Trade,” p. 66; and Oskar Nachod, Die Beziehun- 
gen der Niederlandischen Ostindischen Kompagnie zu Japan im Siebzebnten Jabrhundert (Leipzig, 1897), Bei- 
lage 63, pp. ccvit-ccviii. 
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Shogunate. When the “Christian Rebellion’”’ was finally crushed in 1638, the 
Tokugawa authorities decided to prohibit all further contact with the Portu- 
guese, who were accused of supporting the rebels and plotting the conquest 
of Japan. Although they were carrying silk and other goods already paid for 
by Japanese merchants, therefore, the Portuguese vessels that arrived in 
Nagasaki in 1639 were not permitted to discharge their cargoes. Indeed, the 
Portuguese would not be allowed to trade in Japan again until the nineteenth 
century. 

Dutch and Chinese merchants moved quickly to capitalize on this situation, 
but it is unlikely the silver they exported from Japan ever reached the com- 
bined Portuguese-Dutch-Chinese total of 1637; by 1642-43 Japanese silver 
exports had apparently dropped to below 1,500,000 /iang (56,250 kilograms) 
annually.’?” Whatever the exact figure, it was far below Kobata Atsushi’s esti- 
mate of four to five million /ang (1 50,000—187,500 kilograms) per year when 
Sino-Japanese trade was at its peak in the early seventeenth century. More- 
over, when this decline is considered in light of the depressed commercial 
situation in Manila, the reduction in bullion shipments from the New 
World to Europe (see Table 8.5), and the disruption caused by the Dutch 
blockades of Goa and Melaka, it is clear that far less silver was available for 
importation into China during the early 1640s than had been the case just a 
few years earlier. 

Compounding the monetary problems caused by this decline in silver 
imports were further difficulties with China’s copper coinage. Faced with 
growing economic and military problems during the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries,">* the Ming government had attempted to 
improve its financial position by expanding its production of copper 
coins. New mints were established in many parts of the empire, but because 
they were both poorly managed and underfinanced, the quality of the 
coins produced was far below the government’s hopes and expectations. 
Moreover, as economic conditions worsened during the 1630s and early 
1640s,'*? the country’s many counterfeiters, some of whom previously had 
worked in official mints or had other connection with the government, 


137 Iwao, Shainsen béeki, p. 327; Nachod, Die Beziehungen, Beilage 63, p. ccviii. As in the case of the New 
World, a key factor in the decline of Japanese silver exports at this time appears to be a decline in 
domestic bullion production. For a brief discussion of this topic with bibliography, see Atwell, 
“Some observations on the ‘seventeenth-century crisis’ in China and Japan,” pp. 231~32. 

138 On those problems, see The Cambridge History of China, Vol. 7, eds. Mote and Twitchett, pp. 557-84. 

139 Although itis outside the scope of this chapter, it is important to note that many of China’s economic 
problems at this time were intimately connected to the adverse impact of climatic change on the agri- 
cultural sector. For preliminary discussions of this subject, see Atwell, “Some observations on the 
‘seventeenth-century crisis’ in China and Japan,” pp. 224 27; and Atwell, “A seventeenth-century 
‘general crisis’ in East Asia?,” pp. 671-74. 
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TABLE 8.8 
Value of 1,000 copper coins in Southeastern China, 1638-46 


Date Kilograms of silver 
1638 0.03375(+) 
1640 0.01875(+) 
1643 0.012375 

1646 0.0063 


(+) indicates that the figure given for this year in the original source is imprecise and is likely to have been 
slightly larger than that which appears in the table. 

Source: Yeh Shao-yuan, “Chi’i-chen chi-wen lu,” in T’ang-shih (Shanghai, 1911), ¢s’e 18, 2/6a; Chang Lii- 
hsiang, ‘“T’ung-hsiang tsai-i chi,” in Ch’en Heng-li, ed., Pu Nung-shu yen-chiu (Peking, 1958), p. 325. 


stepped up their activities and flooded the market with low quality coins. "4° 
As the figures in Table 8.8 suggest, those coins and declining bullion 
imports helped to drive silver from the market in the economically 
advanced southeast of China. 

This abrupt reversal in the long-term trend towards cheaper silver dis- 
cussed earlier in this section is important for several reasons. First, as Frank 
C. Spooner pointed out more than two decades ago, the reversal was an inter- 
national phenomenon that affected Spain, France, Germany, Holland, and 
many other parts of Europe during the mid-seventeenth century. As in 
China, the worst period of monetary instability in Spain came in the early 
1640s when declining bullion imports (see Table 8.5), the counterfeiting of 
copper coins, and currency manipulation by the government caused “an 
astonishing increase” in the value of silver vis-a-vis copper.'*’ The same was 
generally true of Japan, where declining silver production and changes in 
government monetary policy caused the silver-copper exchange rate to 
widen sharply between 1638 and 1647.'** Although much more work on 
this seventeenth-century “shift” from silver to copper remains to be done, 
Spooner believes that it was of fundamental importance to the early modern 
world economy: “After the easy conditions promoted by the [sixteenth- 
century] affluence of silver, the seventeenth century did not offer the same 
advantages . . . [I]n the seventeenth century there was debility, troubled by 
copper, when everything seemed to relinquish something of the earlier 
vigor and richness of life.””" 


140 P’eng, Chung-hso huo-pi shib, pp. 690-93; and Chan, The glory and fall of the Ming dynasty, pp. 285-87. 
141 Spooner, The international economy and monetary movements, p. 50. 

142 Kimiki and Yamamura, ‘‘Silver mines and Sung coins,” p. 355. 

143 Spooner, The international economy and monetary movements, p. 86. 
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In China during the 1640s, perhaps nowhere was this decline in “‘vigor and 
richness of life” more visible than that in the once thriving city of Soochow. 
As a native of the city wrote early in 1642: 


In the streets there are numerous beggars, very thin and worn. Moreover, since 
the new year, it has been cold and it has rained frequently. The spring has nearly 
come to an end, but the cold still persists. After the full moon of the second 
month, it rained continuously for over ten days. The people are dying in great 
numbers through lack of food. I have seen with my own eyes several tens of 
[starved] corpses being buried daily in the property of the prince. When the 
price of rice rises to over ninety coins a pint, what wonder if they have nothing 
to eat! Most of the residences in the city are empty and they are falling into 
ruins. Fertile farms and beautiful estates are for sale but there is no one to buy 
them. Formerly the city of [Soochow] was prosperous and its people tended to 
be extravagant. It is natural that after a period of prosperity a period of depression 
should follow; but I never dreamed that I should have to witness these misfor- 
tunes in the days of my life.'** 


As this passage and research by Helen Dunstan, Angela Leung, and 
others make clear, not all of Soochow’s problems during these years were 
monetary in origin or nature. Indeed, during the late 1630s and particularly 
the early 1640s, a series of floods, droughts, and locust attacks sharply 
reduced grain yields in southeastern China, helping to cause serious food 
shortages in some areas.'*’ Nevertheless, it is also clear that other factors 
were helping to create these “food shortages” as well. For example, the dra- 
matic growth in China’s textile industry during the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries had radically transformed the nature of agri- 
culture in the lower Yangtze region. As the cultivation of cotton and mul- 
berry expanded to meet increased domestic and international demand, an 
area that once had been self-sufficient in food now found itself dependent 
upon interregional trade for much of its grain supply. Even in years 
when the local rice crop was good, therefore, the people of Nan-Chihli, 
northern Chekiang, and other areas needed to sell their mulberry leaves, 
silkworms, raw silk, raw cotton, cotton yarn, and cotton cloth in order to 
buy additional grain, pay their taxes and rents, and repay loans from the 
moneylenders in nearby towns. If they were unable to do so, or if the prices 
they received for their cash crops fluctuated too wildly, disaster could 
ensue, especially when local grain stocks were low. That the latter situation 
existed in the Yangtze region in the early 1640s is clear from the following 


144 Yeh, “Ch’i-chen chi-wen lu,” 2/10b, quoted in Chan, The glory and fall, pp. 235-36. 

145 Helen Dunstan, “The late Ming epidemics: A preliminary survey,” Cd’ing-shih wen-f'i, 3, No. 3 
(December 1975), pp. 1-59; Angela Li Che Leung, “Organized medicine in Ming-Qing China: 
State and private medical institutions in the Lower Yangtze region,” Late Imperial China, 8, No. 1 
(June 1987), pp. 135-66; Atwell, “A seventeenth-century ‘general crisis’ in East Asia?,” pp. 671-74. 
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account from Hu-chou in northern Chekiang, where 30 percent of the 
population is said to have died from “famine” and disease between 1640 
and 1642: 


Today sericulture is the basis of livelihood for the people of Hu-chou. How could it 
be expected that in [1641]... mulberry leaves would be scarce and valuable 
while raw silk was practically worthless. Then in [1642] the price of raw silk 
improved a little, but mulberry leaves were extremely cheap and the second crop 
of silkworms was a total loss, The remainder of the first crop of mulberry leaves 
on the ground together with the newly sprouted second crop brought only half 
the usual return . . . How can the affairs of men be so uneven for the people of 
Hu-chou to be this unfortunate?"*® 


Similar problems existed in the cotton-producing areas of Sung-chiang Pre- 
fecture nearby. Between 1642 and 1644, for example, the silver price of cotton 
and cotton textiles in Sung-chiang plummeted while the silver price of grain 
rose by more than 200 percent. ‘47 

These dramatic price changes can be explained in several ways. First, as 
was noted earlier, during the late 1630s and early 1640s, natural disasters 
and widespread military operations reduced grain yields and drove up 
food prices in many parts of China. However, it should also be remembered 
that, over the course of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, vir- 
tually every stage of the textiletrade in China had come to involve the exchange 
of silver. Given the dramatic decline in silver imports discussed above, the 
higher rates of taxation imposed by the Ming government, and the probability 
of increased hoarding of precious metals, there is reason to suspect that, by 
the early 1640s, the amount of silver in circulation in the economically 
advanced regions of China had been substantially reduced from earlier levels. 
The figures in Table 8.8 tend to confirm that suspicion, as does the fact that 
plummeting tax receipts caused the Ming court to consider both the reintro- 
duction of paper currency and the expansion of government mining opera- 
tions with western technical assistance.'** These plans proved impossible to 
implement, however, and when rebel forces overran Peking in April 1644, 
they found the treasuries there virtually empty. 

The overall impact of international trade and monetary fluctuations on the 
fall of the Ming dynasty remains a subject of considerable debate. '*? Never- 
theless, the importance of maritime trade and silver imports for certain 


146 Mr. Shen, “Ch’i-huang chi-shih.” In Px Nung-shu yen-chiu, ed. Ch’en Heng-li (Peking , 1958), p. 290. 

147 Wiens, “‘Cotton textile production,” p. 525. See also P’eng, Chung-kuto huo-pi shih, p. 713. 

148 Chi Liu-chi, Ming-chi pei-liieh, 4 vols. (Taipei, 1969), Vol. 3, pp. 337-38; Yang, Money and credit, pp. 
67-68; Peterson, Bitter gourd, pp. 74-76; Pan Jixing, “The spread of Georgius Agricola’s De Re 
Metallica in late Ming China,” T’oung Pao, 77 (1991), pp. 108-18. 

149 See, for example, Goldstone, ‘“‘East and West;” and Chapter 9 by Martin Heijdra, in this volume. 
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regions of China and certain sectors of the late Ming economy should not be 
underestimated.’*° As a knowledgeable observer in Kwangtung province 
wrote in the summer of 1647, 


During the Chia-ching reign [1522-66] . . . [the Portuguese] gradually penetrated 
the borders of China as far as Macao, where they built a permanent settlement .. . 
[and] were allowed to trade every year in Canton . . . [As a result] both Chinese 
and foreign goods circulated freely in Kwangtung.. . 

Subsequently, official corruption . . . increased to the point that the Portuguese 
were driven to commit violent acts . . . Afterwards, they were no longer permitted 
to go to Canton . . . [and] Chinese merchants were obliged to take their goods to 
Macao to trade. This occurred in [1640]. 

Since then merchants have experienced repeated difficulties, goods have not cir- 
culated, and trade [in Kwangtung] has come to a [virtual] halt... . It is therefore 
clear that when the people of Macao come to trade, Kwangtung prospers; when 
they do not come, K wangtung suffers.'*" 


Students of the work of C. R. Boxer will be aware that what “the people of 
Macao”’ (the Portuguese and their Chinese agents) took to Canton before 
1640 was almost entirely Japanese and Spanish-American silver. The same 
was true of many of the maritime traders who frequented the ports of Fukien 
and Chekiang provinces during these years as well. With a combined popula- 
tion of more than twenty million people and close commercial ties to Nan 
Chihli, Kiangsi, and other advanced regions of China, the provinces of 
Kwangtung, Fukien, and Chekiang hardly played an insignificant role in the 
late Ming economy. 

Further evidence of the importance of maritime trade to that economy can 
be found in certain political developments during the early Ch’ing dynasty 
(c. 1644-83). Although resistance to the Ch’ing conquest continued into the 
early 1680s, there is evidence to suggest that by the late 1640s the Chinese econ- 
omy was already beginning to recover from some of the disasters discussed 
above. Not only did grain and commodity prices return to something aproach- 
ing normal during the late 1640s and early 1650s, but even maritime trade 
appears to have made a significant comeback. As one Ch’ing dynasty official 
later commented, “T still remember the years around 1649 and 1650. At that 
time . . . foreign goods were in all the markets and commercial transactions 
among the people were often carried out with foreign silver coins. Because of 


150 The following draws heavily on Atwell, “A seventeenth-century ‘general crisis’ in East Asia?,”’ pp. 
677-80. 

151 T’ung Yang-chia quoted in Wen-bsien ts ung-pien (Peking, 1930—?), chi Vol. 24, p. 1gb. See also Fu Lo- 
shu, A documentary chronicle of Sino- Western relations (Tucson, 1966), Vol. 2, p. 7- 
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this, [those coins] circulated in all the provinces and were found every- 
where.”’"*? 

This situation did not last, for during the late 1650s and early 1660s the 
Ch’ing authorities forcibly evacuated thousands of towns and villages along 
the southeastern coast in an attempt to eliminate the maritime trade upon 
which enemies of the new regime had built a prosperous commercial empire. 
Although the evacuation policy was successful, it had a high economic cost. 
As the above quotation indicates, during the late 1640s and 1650s seaborne 
trade had once again brought substantial quantities of silver to the coastal 
regions of China. As in late Ming times, much of that silver then filtered 
into the interior of China where it helped to stimulate and sustain economic 
activity. However, as soon as the Ch’ing dynasty’s prohibitions on maritime 
trade were implemented in the late 1650s, “[foreign] silver coins disappeared 
completely [from circulation]. This is clear proof that the source of wealth 
has been stopped up.”"*? 

It clearly is an exaggeration to suggest that maritime trade was the 
“source of wealth” for late Ming and early Ch’ing China. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
domestic demand for imported silver and foreign demand for Chinese 
silks, porcelains, gold, copper coins, and other goods helped to involve 
China more deeply in world economic affairs than ever before. That invol- 
vement proved to be a mixed blessing, but its importance for the study of 
late imperial China should not be underestimated. As one specialist on the 
period has put it, 


By 1644 China is a part of world history, deeply affected by the movement of silver 
in the world’s trade, by the dissemination of crops and foodstuffs which would 
transform its agriculture, and by weapons and warfare, plagues and products 
which bore in on the daily life of the Chinese people. In the consciousness of 
peoples, whether Chinese, Europeans, or others, the national entities of Eurasia 
remained worlds apart and would do so until very recent times. Yet in many ways 
... the civilizations and national entities of Eurasia were becoming mutually 
responsive.’ ** 


152 Mu T’ien-yen, “Ch’ing k’ai hai-chin shu.” In Huang Ch’ao ching-shib wen-pien, ed. Ho Ch’ang-ling 
(Taipei, n.d.), ch. 26/14b, p. 966. See also Ch’iian Han-sheng, Chung-kuo ching-chi shih lun-ts’ ung, 
Vol. 2, p. 514. 

153 Mu, “Ch’ing k’ai hai-chin shu,” ch. 26/14b, p. 966. See also Ch’iian Han-sheng, Chung-kuo ching-chi 
shib lun-ts' ung, Vol. 2, p. $14; Kishimoto Mio, “The Kangxi depression and early Qing local mar- 
kets,” Modern China, 10, No. 2 (1984), pp. 227-56; and Hans Ulrich Vogel, “‘Chinese central mone- 
tary policy, 1644-1800,” Late Imperial China, 8, No. 2 (December 1987), pp. 2-3. 

154 F. W. Mote, “Yiian and Ming.” In Food in Chinese Culture:_A nthropological and historical perspectives, ed. 
K. C. Chang (New Haven and London, 1977), p. 195. 
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THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
RURAL CHINA DURING THE MING 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter outlines the general socio-economic development of rural China 
during the Ming period. Because I use the term “socio-economic” in its pre- 
cise meaning, I treat only the most salient aspects of social and economic 
developments insofar as they interact in the countryside. This chapter exam- 
ines the ways in which economic factors were reflected in, and sometimes con- 
tributed to, the changes in social groupings and organizations during the 
Ming dynasty. Conversely, the ways in which social factors were reflected 
in, and sometimes contributed to, economic development are also examined. 

The taxation and corvée structure is portrayed in some detail. The social 
and institutional foundation of the 4-chia system is discussed for two reasons: 
first, it offers a window through which we can come to understand some idio- 
syncratic features of the Ming socio-economic landscape; and second, it was 
in and of itself a significant cause of change. The possibilities for tax and cor- 
vée evasion or exemption were a major force behind social and economic 
developments during Ming times, as was the government’s chronic inability 
to keep land and population records up to date. This shortcoming was recog- 
nized by officials at many levels of the government, and Ming officials imple- 
mented many reforms aimed at redistributing tax and corvée levies more 
equally and at facilitating tax collection. Asa result of these changes, although 
the 4-chia structure continued to exist well into the Ch’ing dynasty, by the 
early seventeenth century in many areas it was radically different in content 
from the institution envisioned by Chu Yiian-chang, the first Ming emperor. 


THE MACRO-ECONOMIC SETTING 
Introduction: regional divisions 
For many purposes of historical analysis, the provincial administrative units 


and their often more ancient prefectural and county sub-units are the most 
useful subdivisions of China: traditional administrative data were compiled 


47 
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and summarized for preservation at those levels and reflected, in many 
instances, province-wide implementation of specific policies. In addition, 
the emerging strata of the local degree holders of Ming and Ch’ing times, 
who were themselves a product of examinations that were hierarchically orga- 
nized according to this administrative structure, increasingly formed both 
cultural and political lobby groups affiliated along the lines of these adminis- 
trative units. The more elaborate system of ‘“‘macro-regions” subdivided 
into economic and social “cores” and “‘peripheries” that has been advanced 
by G. William Skinner has also been utilized by some scholars for certain 
types of historical analysis.’ Although Skinner’s formulations for the Ch’ing 
have been used for times as early as the Sung (960-1279), this approach is ana- 
chronistic in many ways. At their best, the macro-regions are defined formally 
by integrated economic networks and by the hierarchies of services that 
were available at central locations within them. The bases for considering 
that there were such economic regions, however, formed only gradually dur- 
ing the latter half of the Ming. In their worst use, these macro-regions, as 
means of analysis, are wrongly taken to be homogeneous regions that possess 
certain characteristics, not only economic ones, which are inferred to be pre- 
sent throughout the region as a whole. The development of economic net- 
works, their boundaries, degrees of integration, and densities of local 
penetration, as well as the social and material bases for their existence, are all 
important topics for Chinese history. But questions concerning these topics 
cannot be solved by a facile reference to a macro-regional map. For one 
thing, the macro-regions as Skinner defined them and which are widely repro- 
duced were not necessarily arrived at inductively from economic data, but 
were, in some cases, based upon arbitrarily delineated river systems.* Popula- 
tion density, market penetration, and land productivity are important factors 
in any social and economic analysis. They should be viewed as absolute vari- 
ables and should not be treated as items that are merely secondary or subordi- 
nate to arbitrary constructs such as “core” and “periphery” in which they 
are relativized within macroregional boundaries.’ 


- 


See G. William Skinner, ed., The city inlate imperial China (Stanford, 1977), and his “Presidential address: 
the structure of Chinese history,” Journal of A sian Studies, 44, No. 2 (February, 1985), pp. 271-92. 
Trade between different macro-regions along the Yangtze and the Grand Canal during the Ming 
dynasty could have dwarfed any intemal trade within them, sharply contradicting the macro-regional 
hypothesis according to which, trade within macro-regions is paramount. Such long-distance trade 
on a national scale might very well have preceded and caused the development of economic networks 
that would develop into something akin to macro-regions. 
3 Population density and land productivity are higher in the peripheral counties of some macro-regions 
than in the core of others, if we follow the macro-regions commonly used at present. For some mostly 
commercial purposes, the structural distance to the central nodes of a network is of great importance, 
Footnote continued on next page 
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More importantly, for many social, political, and cultural purposes other 
geographic or social divisions make more sense: dialect areas might better 
reflect the actual social and cultural networks of larger groups than mer- 
chants.* In other cases, more objectively determined typological divisions 
based on particular geographic, climatic, or demographic criteria might be 
required.’ In most cases, any serious explanation of social or economic phe- 
nomena requires the combination of many such factors. But no arbitrary defi- 
nition, “core” or “periphery,” of regional units suits all purposes. Here we 
shall adopt a simpler grouping of provinces forming geographic regions, 
based very loosely on topography, climate, and the nature of agricultural pro- 
duction and social organization. They are not to be taken as absolute identities 
or networks. 

North China, if we restrict our considerations to China proper, is character- 
ized by its partly animal-driven wheat and millet agriculture and, as we will 
argue following various authors, a resulting social structure with more man- 
agerial landlords and share-cropping peasants than elsewhere. Especially on 
the plain, the population was distributed among relatively compact large vil- 
lages linked by land roads in less than optimal ways. Conditions during the 
Yiian (1271-1368) period itself, or the Yiian-Ming transition (it is not clear 
which), had resulted in a great loss or displacement of the population; but 
the centuries-old legacy of numerous small and densely distributed counties 
created opportunities for more penetrating government control and assis- 
tance than elsewhere. Along the Grand Canal a number of important trade 
cities arose, second only to those of Chiang-nan. The large consuming army 
communities along the-border only were of primary importance during the 
first part of the Ming. 

Chiang-nan, here used as a loose term incorporating southern Kiangsu and 
Anhwei (the Ming Southern Metropolitan Region, Nan Chih-li or simply 
Nan-ching), as well as Chekiang, had, since the Sung period, become the eco- 
nomic center of China: newer rice strains having created enough surplus pro- 
duction to support many hamlets and vibrant cities linked to the outside 


continued from previous page 

and the concepts of “‘core” and “‘periphery”’ may be useful in those particular cases. In other instances, 
however, as in the analysis of tenancy, or other rural economic characteristics, absolute figures of popu- 
lation pressure and surplus production may be much more important, and one should realize that the 
core areas used at present are not directly equivalent to the most densely populated areas. 

4 See Chou Chen-ho and Yu Ju-chieh, Fang-yen yi Chung-kuo wen-hua, Chung-kuo wen-hua-shih ts’ung- 
shu (Shang-hai, 1986), who posit an even a better fit of dialect areas with political rather than with eco- 
nomic divisions in those cases where prefectural boundaries have remained stable since the Sung. 

s See the studies of Chin Ch’i-ming. For example, Chin Ch’i-ming, Chung-kuo nung-ts’un chit-lo ti-li (Nan- 
ching, 1989); his “Nung-ts’un chii-lo ti-li.” In Jen-wen ti-li-hsiieh lun-ts’ung, ed. Li Hsii-tan (Pei-ching, 
1985), pp. 126-43, and his “Chung-kuo nung-ts’un chii-lo ti hsing-t’ai yii kuei-mo.”’ In Chuag-Mei 

jen-wen ti-li-bsiteh yen-chint' ao-lun-hui wen-chi { Proceedings of the Sino-A merican symposium on human geography), 
eds. Guo Laixi, Robert Hoffpauir, and Elliot McIntire (Pei-ching, 1988), pp. 54-61. 
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through trade by way of ubiquitous waterways. A subsequent move to more 
profitable crops and handicrafts was made possible by the reliance on food 
imports from elsewhere, especially from along the Yangtze River (in Ming 
times, commonly called “the great river,” Ta chiang). Where rice was still cul- 
tivated, tenancy rather than direct sharecropping was relied upon by the 
well-to-do, who invested their wealth in other directions, notably culture, 
politics, and education. The many degree holders inserted themselves 
between the state and the direct cultivators, relying on the protection afforded 
by contacts in the government; the more so, as it was believed, justifiably or 
not, that there was an anti-Chiang-nan spirit within the Ming ruling house. 
The region around Su-chou can be considered as the area best exemplifying 
these characteristics. One subregion, Hui-chou, can only be considered part 
of Chiang-nan if we take a purely geographical approach; it is basically unique 
in many aspects Owing to its empire-wide network of merchants, the enduring 
legacy of its most famous philosopher Chu Hsi, and, last but not least, the 
amount of economic data left by its mercantile elite. 

Kiangsi and Hu-kuang were rice-producing, agriculturally rich areas 
linked through the Yangtze River and its tributaries. Where rivers were lack- 
ing, less development took place, but the regions near the Yangtze increas- 
ingly took part in the trade centered around the Chiang-nan region. Kiangsi 
had been more important nationally® in the pre-Ming period than during 
the Ming; Ming overpopulation caused Kiangsi to export its people to Hu- 
kuang and beyond. Hu-kuang, encompassing the modern Hu-pei and Hu- 
nan provinces, replaced Kiangsi as the rice-basket of China centered on the 
Yangtze; present-day Han-k’ou (including the towns of Han-yang, and 
Chiang-hsia, the seat of Wu-ch’ang prefecture’) slowly taking over the posi- 
tion of the former political center Chiang-ling (or Ching-chou). Immigrants 
from other provinces could still improve themselves economically and 
socially there during most of the Ming, until population growth finally 


29 


6 I use the words “nation,” “nationally,” and “nationwide” rather loosely in this chapter, referring to 
China Proper as a whole rather than to any particular region. I do not mean to take sides in the debate 
as to whether China, during the Ming period, can be said to constitute a “nation” in the current poli- 
tical meaning of the term. . 

7 Place names in historical and contemporary China can be quite complicated. Any settlement can also 
have, in addition to its intrinsic name (perhaps complemented by some different older or literary ver- 
sions), the names of the county, prefecture, or even province for which it is the seat. At the same 
time, such a name can belong to different settlements if the seat of a prefecture is different from the 
place after which the prefecture is named. Hu-kuang Wu-ch’ang during the Ming can therefore refer 
to both the Wu-ch’ang county seat (modern O-ch’eng city), as well as the Wu-ch’ang prefecture seat, 
which functioned concurrently as the seat of Chiang-hsia county (the modem Wu-ch’ang part of 
Wu-han). Also note that several different counties can have their seat in one and the same city: for exam- 
ple, Kuangchou during the Ming period was the seat of both Nan-hai and P’an-yii counties. 
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caught up and the first clashes between rice exporting landlords and the local 
populace took place in the late Ming. 

Szechwan does not seem to have benefited at that time from the expanding 
food demand along the Yangtze; it seems to have remained largely self-con- 
tained. The great destruction of population and resources during the Ming- 
Ch’ing transition might skew our view. However, the fact that the level of 
economic development of eighteenth-century Szechwan resembles that of 
Hu-kuang two centuries earlier does not necessarily imply that it was also 
less economically advanced throughout the Ming. 

Fukien (and similar areas to its north and south) gradually became quite 
economically developed, not on the basis of agriculture, but on the basis of 
national and international trade. The wealth eared by the town-based mer- 
chant elite was invested wherever it was advantageous. This investment 
could be, under certain conditions, in land, and the combination of “outside” 
money with the land shortage (Fukien is very mountainous) resulted in a rela- 
tively widespread and characteristic landowner system under which different 
people had invested in, and had rights to, different shares of the land and its 
products. 

The Pearl River (Chu-chiang, during the Ming more commonly called Hsi- 
chiang) Delta in Kwangtung was not yet as integrated in the coastal trade dur- 
ing most of the Ming period. Expansion first took place by means of the gra- 
dual exploitation of the sandy coastal lands under strict guidance through 
the agency of veritable colonies. The legacy of a social landscape with, at 
times, antagonistic strong communal organizations was the result, culminat- 
ing in sometimes fictitious “clans.” Since the tax quota already had been 
decided in the early Ming when households were still few, the patriarchs of 
these clan organizations enjoyed much leeway with regard to tax payment. 
One whole clan often took the place of one household before the law. As a 
result, there was not much direct contact between an actual family and the 
state under this arrangement. 

During the Ming, Yunnan and its adjacent provinces were still so much 
outside the national scene, and records consequently so scarce, that they will 
only be mentioned in special circumstances. 


Chmate 


Many historians of our time have sought an ultimate cause of economic 
growth and decline, but socio-economic life is of such complexity that the 
search for single causes is likely to remain fruitless. Instead, one must attempt 
to investigate and link as many factors as possible, in the hope of being able 
to constitute one integrated general economic “conjuncture”’ that includes 
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such elements as prices, harvests, productivity, wages, interest rates, business 
turnover, and the money supply.* 

In explaining short term and middle-range economic performance in pre- 
modem agrarian societies, the actual shape of the agricultural production 
curve indicating the sizes of actual harvests over the years being studied 
assumes the greatest importance. Agricultural production directly influenced 
the consumption and reproductive capacities of the producers themselves. 
The level of agricultural production, in conjunction with the population pres- 
sure on agricultural produce and natural resources, decided the prices of agri- 
cultural products. Depending upon the level and the type of market 
involvement of the various socio-economic strata of the population, these 
prices in turn affected the fortunes of those strata. Indirectly, harvests also 
decided most of the demand, both rural and urban, that was generated for 
manufactured products. Unlike the modern period, a crisis in the agricultural 
sector at that time also meant a crisis in the manufacturing sector: demand 
for artisans’ products declined while the percentages of their income spent 
on food rose steeply.” Several historians have shown that most short-term 
economic fluctuations were determined by the year-to-year variations in the 
harvest rather than long-term advances in productivity or money supplies.’° 

A study of climatic conditions is important in the context of an economic 
system in which harvest results are the central factor of economic life since 
the climate is one of the main variables that influence harvest conditions. Gen- 
eralizations about the climate’s effects, however, are hard to make, as a parti- 
cular set of weather conditions affects each crop differently according to that 
crop’s own requirements for growth. Indirectly, climate also influences 
other factors that have important effects on the economy or on society, such 
as the prevalence of micro-organisms that affect harvests and animal and 
human health, the state of transport conditions, or the availability of wind 
ot water-generated power."' 


8 See, for example, the studies of Michel Morineau, “La conjoncture ou les cernes de la croissance,” ch. 
4 of “Paysannerie et croissance,” eds. Le Roy Ladurie, Emmanuel, Michel Morinaeu. In De 14y0a 
1660, Vol. 1, Part 2, eds. Fernand Braudel and Ernest Labrousse, Histoire économique et sociale dela France 
(Paris, 1970-82), pp. 873-999; Michel Morineau, “Le flux, le stock et les norias.” In Incroyables gaz- 
ettes et fabuleux métaux—les retours des trésors américains d apres les gazettes hollandaises (XVIe-XV le 
sitcles), Studies in modern capitalism/Etudes sur le capitalisme moderne, ed. Michel Morineau 
(1980; rpt. London and Paris, 1985), pp. 550-65 5. 

9 For example, Miroslav! Hroch and Josef Petra, Sedmnacté stoleti-krize fendalni spoletnosti? (1976), trans. 
as Das 17. Jabrhundert-Krise der Feudalgeselischaft, tr. Eliska and Ralph Melville, Historische Perspekti- 
ven, 17 (Hamburg, 1981). 

1o Especially as in Michel Morineau, “La conjoncture ou les cernes de la croissance.” 

11 See M. J. Ingram, G. Farmer, and T. M. L. Wigley, “Past climates and their impact on man: a review.” 
In Climate and history: studies in past climates and their impact on man, eds. T. M. L. Wigley, et al. (Cam- 
bridge, 1981), pp. 3-25. 
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Climate is but one of the factors influencing economic activity. Most wn- 
ters agree with authorities'* who insist that, generally speaking, socio-eco- 
nomic systems can adapt in the long run to the range of variations in 
temperature and rainfall known to us throughout historic times, even if, in 
certain marginal cases, a small drop in average temperature or rainfall could 
just make the difference between subsistence and starvation. 

Natural disasters are in some measure related to climate, but must be trea- 
ted separately. A hypothesis has been offered suggesting that, in Europe, 
natural disasters, including epidemics, cost heavily in human life, but left 
the land intact, thereby raising the costs of labor and generating economic 
growth in the post-disaster phase. By contrast, it is said that characteristi- 
cally in Asia both the land and the population suffered.'* Natural disasters 
in China generally were more destructive of capital, land, and equipment 
than of human life, thus causing no drastic reduction in labor supply. 
Hence, there was no great relief or economic upswing following a natural 
disaster there. 

A final note about studies of the effects of climatic conditions on economies 
and societies is in order: far more sophisticated studies have been made of 
the history of Europe’s climate than of China’s. However, it is quite mislead- 
ing to extrapolate probable Chinese conditions from the studies of Europe’s 
climate changes. In general, little if any correlation is evident between the 
weather conditions at the two ends of the Eurasian continent. During the 
so-called “Little Ice Age” in the late sixteenth century, for example, Europe 
was abnormally wet, while the Chinese cold period was drier than usual. ** 

To account for the great differences between Chinese and European cli- 
matic changes, the eminent Chinese historian of climate, Chu K’o-chen (or 
Co-ching Chu, 1890-1974), has advanced the hypothesis that the cold center 
started in the Pacific about 1100, then moved to Europe where it lingered 
from 1300 to 1600 before moving back.'’ Furthermore, abnormal conditions 
do not display uniformity across the extent of China, and it is the exact time 


12 As, for example, J. L. Anderson, “History and climate: some economic models.” In Climate and bis- 
tory: studies in past climates and their impact on man, eds. T. M. L. Wigley, et al. (Cambridge, 1981), pp. 
337-55, or E. L. Jones, “Disasters and economic differentiation across Eurasia: a reply,” Journal of 
Economic History, 4 (1985), pp- 675-82. 

13 See E. L. Jones, “Disasters and economic differentiation across Eurasia: a reply.” 

14 It is worth noting that no direct relation can be demonstrated between abnormally cold weather and 
the fall of the dynasties in late Yiian and again in late Ming. In fact, the coldest period that can be 
found in later imperial times was during the early Ch’ing, not during the late Ming. 

15 Chinese conditions show some agreement with those of Greenland, a fact that may have misled some 
scholars, for example, G. William Skinner, “Presidential address,”’ or Frederic Wakeman Jr., The 
great enterprise — the Manchu reconstruction of imperial order in seventeenth-century China (Berkeley, 1983), p. 
7,f. 7 to suppose a European-Chinese correspondence. For a worldwide overview, including some 
Chinese and Japanese data, see H. H. Lamb, Climate, history, and the modern world (London, 1982). 
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of their occurrence (e.g., vis-a-vis planting or harvesting times) during the year 
that is important."® 

Theoretical problems regarding how the world’s climatic system worked 
are compounded by the lack of data, as well as by the imprecision of the 
data we do have. It appears that rain gauges were distributed in the early 
Ming and that, in 1424, an edict was issued enjoining officials to submit 
reports on agricultural production, but we do not know whether the gauges 
were used, or whether the reports were actually submitted. In any case, no 
data from those measures are extant. The methods of phenology (a study 
of indirect measures as a means of determining climatic conditions, such 
as the dates of the flowering or ripening of flowers and plants) have been 
used to reconstruct a record of climatic changes indirectly in the attempt 
to overcome the lack of direct data. In China’s case, records have been com- 
piled from diaries that note when peaches, apricots, lilacs, and crab-apples 
blossomed. 

Although epidemics quite regularly accompanied famines, which fre- 
quently accompanied droughts in the Ming, it is best to consider them sepa- 
rately. Epidemics are not caused by droughts, and their presence or 
absence can result in completely different magnitudes of deaths: the epi- 
demic of 1586 caused more than 30,000 deaths in Lu-an of Anhwei province 
alone.’ Figures of that magnitude are rarely claimed for local famines 
where the suffering population had other options by which to deal with 
the famine, especially the option of temporary migration. Some historians 
have claimed great decreases in population from famine or epidemics in 
the 1640s, but closer examination shows that this calculation is based on 
tax-related evidence that must be assessed with great care and that is often 
hardly datable.*® 


16 A study by Zhang, Gong, and Zhang could not even find correspondences in spring temperatures 
between Peking and the Yangtze region. See Zhang Peiyiian, Gong Gaofa, and Zhang Jinrong, 
“Temperature change and its impact on agriculture in Qing China.” Paper, Workshop on Qing 
population history, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 26-31 August, 1985, 
p. 2. For more and later information, see also The reconstruction of climate in China for historical times, 
ed. Zhang Jiacheng (Pei-ching, 1988), which is an excellent compilation of preliminary studies, 
including local investigations of Inner Mongolia, Pao-ting prefecture, Kuang-tung, and Chiang-hsi. 

17 See Helen Dunstan, ‘‘The late Ming epidemics: a preliminary survey,” Ch’ing-shib wen-f'i, 5, No. 3 
(November 1975), pp. 1-39, on p. 13. 

18 For example, Wakeman, The great enterprise, p. 8,n. 15, following Chin Shih, “‘Peasant economy and 
rural sociery in the Lake T’ai area, 1368-1840” (Diss., University of California at Berkeley, 1981). 
For an article describing the wide discrepancies between tax-related population figures and actual 
population during a famine, see Shui-yuen Yim, “Famine relief statistics as a guide to the population 
of sixteenth-century China: a case study of Ho-nan Province,” Ch’ing-shibwen-t'i, 3, No. 9 (November 
1978), Pp. 1-30. 
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In addition to phenological studies’? that reveal temperature shifts indir- 
ectly, an atlas has recently been published that uses impressionistic data culled 
from local gazetteers statistically adjusted to give consistent overall pictures 
of droughts and floods. By their nature, the data do not accurately or directly 
reflect rainfall; for our purposes they are nonetheless even better, for they do 
reflect the impact of rainfall on harvests, thereby being of greater interest to 
socio-economic historians.*° Unfortunately, the atlas gives data only from 
1470 onward, so other ways must be found for dealing with the early Ming. 
I have attempted to use the much more impressionistic data provided by 
Liu Chao-min”’ up to 1470. For data from 1470 past the end of the dynasty 
to about 1650, I mainly used the fuller data of the atlas, with a comparison 
using Liu’s data. The purpose of these calculations has been to determine 
the relative rainfall by separating information on floods from that on 
droughts and by computing variations from the usual rainfall for every ten- 
year period.*” The harsh conditions that are reported for Shansi, Shensi, and 
Shantung in the 1620s and 1630s, known as causes for rebellion, are confirmed 
by this data, yet these decades were not necessarily worse than others earlier 
in the dynasty. While it is not possible to set forth here in detail the methods 
employed, we have combined all the data mentioned above”? to reach a very 
tentative description of the prevailing weather conditions during the Ming 
period (see also Figures 9.1 and 9.2; notice that scales may differ). One overall 
condition emerges: after a relatively wet Yiian period, the entire Ming period 
until about 1620 was drier than usual. If we break the dynastic era into sub- 
periods, the following conclusions seem to be justified: 

1) 1330-1450. Cold winters generally obtained throughout China during 
this period, with warmer spring seasons perhaps beginning around 1400. 
Still, snow was seen in the Chiang-nan region in 1454. To report only the 


19 Useful works are Chu Ko-chen (Chu K’o-chen, Co-ching Chu), “A preliminary study on the climatic 
fluctuations during the last 5,000 years in China,” Scientia Sinica, 16, No. 2 (May 1973), pp. 226-56; 
Zhang, Gong and Zhang, ‘““Temperature change and its impact on agriculture;” Liu Chao-min, 
Chung-kuo li-shib shang ch’ i-bou chib pien-ch’ ien (T’ai-pei, 1982; rev. ed., 1992); and Zhang Jiacheng The 
reconstruction of climate in China. See also Chung-kuo li-tai t’ien-tsai jen-huo piao, eds. Ch’en Kao-yung, et 
al. (1939; rpt. Shanghai, 1986 ). 

20 Chung-yang ch’i-hsiang-chii ch’i-hsiang k’o-hsiieh yen-chiu-yiian, eds., Chung-kuo chin wu-pai-nien 

han-lao fen-pu t'u-chi (Pei-ching, 1981). 

Liu Chao-min, Chung-hso li-shib shang ch’ i-hou chih pien-ch’ ten. 

22 Briefly, in Liu’s case, every province is given one index for every decade, computed through the addi- 
tion of yearly measures (from o to 3) reflecting qualitative descriptions of weather severity. In the 
case of the atlas, the already quantified data for a selection of well-represented areas were converted 
into numbers reflecting the deviation from the average (i.c., the atlas’s 1 and 5 became 2, its 2 and 4 
became 1) and added up by decade. As is to be expected, the timing of major disasters according to 
these two methods agrees, but otherwise the two methods do not result in completely similar curves. 

23 See also Wang Shao-wu and Zhao Zong-ci, “Droughts and floods in China, 1470-1979.” In Climate 
and history: studies in past climates and their impact on man, eds. T. M. L. Wigley, et al. (Cambridge, 
1981), pp. 271-88. 
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Fig. 9.1. Ming weather according to Liu Chao-min 
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Fig. 9.2. Ming weather according to the Chung-kuo chin wu-pai-nien han-lao ti-f’u-chi 


most devastating disasters: there were two major droughts, one in 1353—54 in 
Shansi, Honan, Chekiang, Hu-nan, and Kwangsi; and another in Shanst in 
the 1420s. The average temperature during this period was perhaps one 
degree centigrade below average temperatures at present. 

2) 14so-120. This was a relatively dry period with warm springs (with occa- 
sional early frosts) and warm winters, especially until 1499. Winter tempera- 
tures gradually became colder after 1500: in 1513 the T’ai-hu, P’o-yang, and 
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Tung-t’ing lakes all froze over. The most frequent pattern of disaster that 
occurred was flooding in the South and drought in the North. Major 
droughts occurred in 1452 in Hu-kuang, and in 1504 in Ho-pei, Shantung, 
Shansi, and Shensi. In 1482, a great flood inundated large parts of Ho-pei 
and Hu-kuang. Perhaps the greatest disaster of Ming times was the severe 
famine in 1485-87 that afflicted Shansi, Shantung, Hu-pei, and that reached 
to the Chiang-nan area; 1484 was an extreme dry year nation-wide.** The 
south witnessed a nine-year continuous flood from 1477—-1485.** The average 
temperature remained about one degree centigrade lower than at present. 

3) 1320-70. This was a wetter and relatively cold period, but toward the end 
of the period the winters grew warmer. There were droughts in the Yangtze 
region, but floods both to its north and south. In 1528 there were major 
droughts in Chekiang, Shansi, Shensi, and Hu-pei; the year can be counted 
as the most serious drought during the whole Ming period.”® In 1568 there 
was a major drought in Fukien, and generally bad conditions prevailed in 
the Northern Metropolitan Region (Pei Chih-li or simply Ching-shih), 
while 1569 was, nationwide, an extremely wet year. The average temperature 
was 1.5 degrees centigrade colder than at present. 

4) 1970-1620. This was a relatively warm period,”’ especially during the win- 
ters, but frost was experienced during the springs, which nonetheless became 
increasingly warmer. As a whole, the period became drier, although floods 
occurred in many regions; 1613 was a year of nationwide flooding. In 1585, 
the great floodings of the North China Plain occurred. These were followed 
in 1586 by one of the great epidemics described by Dunstan.** Average tem- 
peratures were one-half a degree centigrade lower than at present. At the 
end of the period, in the 1610s, there were droughts in Shansi, Fukien, and 
Shantung; most serious, however, was the nationwide drought of 1589. 

5) 1620-1700. The weather became colder and somewhat wetter: in 1618 
there was snow in Kwangtung. This marked the onset of the “Little Ice 
Age.” There were droughts in the 1630s in Shantung and Shansi, followed 
by epidemics, and repeated floods from 1637 to 1641. There were also major 
droughts in 1640 and 1641. The average temperature was 1.5 to 2 degrees cen- 
tigrade lower than at present, especially in the late seventeenth century. 


24 Information on extreme dry and wet years nationwide was taken from Zhang Jiacheng, Zhang Xian- 
gong, and Xu Xiejiang, “Droughts and floods in China during the recent 500 years.” In The recon- 
struction of climate in China for historical times, ed. Zhang, pp. 40-55. Note that their data only start in 
the mid-15th century. 

zy Zhang, Zhang, and Xu, “Droughts and floods.” 

26 Zhang, Zhang, and Xu, “Droughts and floods.” 

27 Forthisand other statements on temperatures, see Zheng Sizhong, “Climatic change and its effect on 
food production during the period 1400-1949.” In The reconstruction of climate in China for historical 
times, ed. Zhang Jiacheng (Pei-ching, 1988), pp. 138-45. 

28 Dunstan, “The late Ming epidemics.” 
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Introduction: population trends 


Two basic factors affecting an agricultural society’s socio-economic conditions 
are the size of its population and the size of its total cultivated area. Unfortu- 
nately, reliable statistics on population and land under cultivation do not 
exist anywhere before the modern era, and China is no exception. The seem- 
ingly systematic figures presented in official publications from Ming and 
Ch’ing times must be handled with extreme care and are to be reinterpreted 
in relation to the institutional conventions under which they were compiled. 
Only then can informed guesses be made at the reality they might conceal. 
These figures must also be linked to general trends that can be obtained from 
nonstatistical literary sources and to the small amount of purely demographic 
data that are becoming available as scholars analyze certain non-official, pri- 
marily genealogical, sources. On the basis of all of these elements, some new 
estimates of Ming population can be made that are somewhat different from 
previous ones. Such new figures, while tentative, do have implications that 
should be taken seriously: Ming and Ch’ing economic scholars often adhere 
to separate theories that, though each sounds plausible by itself, cannot all be 
considered valid simultaneously when compared with one another. 

The founder of the Ming dynasty, Chu Yiian-chang, was from an early 
point in his career quite attentive to the size of the population in the areas he 
controlled. This was in part because of the practical needs of conscription 
and in part because the possession of population records and their use in deter- 
mining a just distribution of taxes and corvée was a time-honored prerogative 
of a would-be legitimate claimant to the imperial throne. Already, in 1358, 
the population of the Nanking region, which in 1356 had become his base 
area, was supposed to have been entered on new registration lists. In 1370, 
after the formal proclamation of the dynasty’s founding, a hu-?’ieh (household 
register) system was widely instituted. Both the composition of a household 
(including ages and names) and its taxable assets (mainly land ownership, 
but also animals and buildings) were to be listed.*® This list was to form the 
basis for the subsequent nationwide implementation of the population- 
with-taxation registration that was to be recorded in the Auang-ts’e (yellow 


29 For examples, see Yamane Yukio, Mindai yéeki seido no tenkai, Toky6 joshi daigaku gakkai kenkya 
sdsho, 4 (Toky6, 1966). Also see Wei Ch’ing-yiian, Ming-tai huang-ts’e chib-tu (Pei-ching, 1961), and 
Liang Fang-chung, “Ming-tai ti hu-vieh,” Jen-wen k’o-hsiieh hstieb-pao, 2, No. 1 (1943), rpt. in his 
Liang Fang-chung ching-chi-shib lun-wen-chi (Pei-ching, 1989), pp. 219-28. See, for example, Wei, Ming- 
tai huang-ts’e chib-tu, fig. 2, for an actual ch’ ing ts’e kung tan (form provided for the new registers) docu- 
ment that is often quoted. It dates from 1641, however, and should be used with care; it can not neces- 
sarily be taken to reflect earlier ch’ ing ts’e kung tan forms. 
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registers), and to be linked to the comprehensive implementation of the so- 
called /-chia (administrative village community) system.*° 

The way this system functioned will be considered later. In theory, one / 
(administrative community) was composed of 110 landowning, “viable” 
households, with extra provision for widows, non-adults, and others. In prac- 
tice, however, from the very beginning, it was a hereditary unit held respon- 
sible for providing a variety of tax and corvée assessments, for lending 
mutual assistance in agriculture, and for compiling and regularly up-dating 
the original population figures relating to its members. At the time of its 
first implementation, therefore, we might assume (and there is ample evidence 
to support such an assumption) that, as far as natural conditions allowed, vil- 
lages were combined to yield a figure of more or less 110 viable households 
per administrative community (//). Earlier administrative divisions were sub- 
divided or amalgamated, but rarely reconstructed, to approximate this figure. 
As the population grew, however, the number of administrative communities 
(4i) was not adjusted and was not intended to be adjusted. The so-called decen- 
nial revisions of the 4 and of the records in the yellow registers (Auang-ts’e) 
could only take into account changes in the already-existing 4 group and real- 
locate the tax quotas in accordance with economic changes among its house- 
holds.** There was no clear mechanism, for example, by which to 
incorporate into the // governing a village all the new families who settled in 
that village. The government held strongly (with few exceptions) to the rule 
that every household should remain registered where it had been originally 
registered and thus actively discouraged the adjustment of the /-chia system 
in response to changes other than those changes that were implicit in natural 
indigenous growth. Moreover, within the 4, when several sons got married, 
they were encouraged not to set up their own family units, for that would 
decrease the number of the higher-grade households that were expected to ful- 
fill the most demanding, and often the only, corvée assignments. As a result, 
the system could only lose family units, although even the names of extinct 
households often remained on the records. This practice explains the numer- 
ous references to “extinct”? households (chiieh-bu) and the sometimes conse- 
quent amalgamation of /i, even though all the other evidence points to an 
increase in population — an increase that often occurred through the influx 


30 In addition to the works cited in the preceding note, see also T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tat fu-i chih-tu shih 
(Pei-ching, 1991), pp. 23-25; and the studies of Luan Ch’eng-hsien: his “Ming-ch’u ti-chu-chih 
ching-chi chih i k’ao-ch’a-chien hsii Ming-ch’u ti hu-v’ieh yii huang-ts’e chih-tu,”” Tayé gakubo, 68, 
Nos. 1~2 (January 1987), pp. 35-70; and his “Shu Gensho ni yotte sanz6serareta RyOhoki gyorinsatsu 
ni tsuite,” trans. Tsurumi Naohiro, Téyé gakubd, 70, Nos. 1-2 (January 1989), pp. 25-48. 

Fora late example, see Okuzaki Hiroshi, ““Chagoku Mindai no kasd minsh0 no ikikata-zensho ni ara- 
wareta ichi sokumen,” Sensha shigaku, 13 (April 1981), pp. 22-50. 
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of new families from the outside. Territorially, a /, after a century, would con- 
sist of those “‘old” households descended from the original families, even if 
they had moved elsewhere, while newer families in the villages would only 
be linked to the / indirectly through land taxes or informal local arrangements 
for corvée redistribution. They might be taxed in one way or another, but 
did not directly belong to the 4 arrangements. ** 

There were some exceptions to this general pattern, mainly in northern 
China, where, faced with a large floating population in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, the government adopted a policy of encouraging migration to counties 
with much vacant land. The authorities also temporarily and sporadically 
allowed formal re-registration (fu-chi, or chi-chi) there. In 1431, a general re- 
registration was allowed for those households in northern China that pos- 
sessed more than 50 mx’? (a minimal figure for economically viable house- 
holds there) and in North China during the 1430s and 1440s new 
“immigrant” 4 were generally combined with existing // to form new divi- 
sions. 

The Ching-hsiang region on the borders of Shensi, Honan, Hu-kuang, and 
Szechwan provinces was another exception to the usual practice regarding 
the 4. This area had become a major area for resettling migrants, although 
during the Hung-wu (1368-98) reign period it had been cleared of inhabitants 
and declared off-limits to settlers because it provided a perfect refuge for ban- 
dits. But that approach was unsuccessful. By the early fifteenth century, the 


32 Increasingly, scholars find new evidence for this phenomenon, whereby even the names of the early 
Ming ancestor households remained on the tax rolls while they were applied to the descendants of 
those households. These descendants were to arrange among themselves how to perform the /i-chia 
duties which became hereditarily attached to such household names. Such evidence is typically 
found in family genealogies and records, not in local gazetteers. For examples in Fukien, see Cheng 
Chen-man, ‘“‘Ming—Ch’ing Fu-chien ti li-chia hu-chi yi chia-tsu tsu-chih,” Chung-kuo she-bui ching- 
shi-shih yen-chin, 2, (1989), pp. 38-44; in Kwangtung, see Katayama Tsuyoshi, “Shindai Kanton-shd 
Shuk6 deruta no zukései ni tsuite-zeiryd, koseki, d6zoku,” Toyo gakuhé, 63, Nos. 3~4 (March 
1982), pp. 1-34, and Liu Chih-wei, ‘““Ming-Ch’ing Chu-chiang san-chiao-chou ti-ch’ii li-chia-chih 
chung ’hu’ ti yen-pien,” Chung-shan ta-hsiich hsiieh-pao (she), 1988/3, pp. 64-73; and in Hui-chou, see 
Suzuki Hiroyuki, ““Mindai Kishafu no zokusan to komei,” Téyé gakubé, 71, Nos. 1-2 (December 
1989), pp. 1-29. In early Ming times, the // and chia were supposed to remain more or less equally 
able to shoulder their duties and, in order to facilitate this, larger commoner households were allowed 
to split up under certain conditions, unlike the case with military and artisan households. As time 
went by, however, it became more important for the government not to have larger households dis- 
appear from the tax registers and the names and duties of the registered households became heredi- 
tary. See especially Liu Chih-wei, “Li-chia-chih chung "hu’ ti yen-pien,” pp. 66-68. In 1451, the 
setting up of descendant households (fen-bu or fen-hsi) was even forbidden, see T’ang Wen-chi, 
Ming-tat fu-i chib-tu shih, p. 145. A history of the varied approaches to the splitting up of households 
is given in Kim Chong-bak [Chin Chung-po], “Ming-tai li-chia-chih yi fu-i chih-tu chih kuan-hsi 
chi ch’i yen-pien” (Diss., Chung-kuo wen-hua ta-hsiieh, 1985), pp. 199-205. Lineage-like households 
could also originate in land belonging toa lineage as a whole, see Suzuki, ““Mindai Kishifu no zoku- 
san to komei.”” 

33 Also often transliterated row; its size can vary, but can normally be taken in the Ming period as some 
6.144 ares (metric) or 0.152 acres. 
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region was said to have had more than 200,000 illegal squatters; and in the 
1420s several counties established additional migrant 4. When another flood 
of migrants caused several rebellions in 1465-76, during which huge numbers 
of new illegal settlers were again expelled only to return, a great number of 
households were finally allowed to re-register there.** 

These examples make it clear that the number of / existing during the Ming 
has little to do with an accurate compilation of population figures. Attempts 
to estimate population by multiplying the number of /# by 1 10 for their consti- 
tuent households, (or, even worse, by 550, using a hypothetical “universal 
multiplier” of five persons to a household) are less than useless for any period 
after the first reign of the Ming. 

The accuracy of the reported, that is, the registered, population figures 
varied according to their significance within the local 4 system. This signifi- 
cance was quite different in northern China from what it was in southern 
China: in the North, both the amount of corvée labor as well as the amount 
of monetary taxes was imposed on the basis of the assigned grade of each 
household, and, more specifically, on the number of adult male ting, that 
is, able-bodied males from age sixteen to sixty, a household contained. 
There was, therefore, a general interest in maintaining records that reflected 
the distribution of assets (including both human and animal power) that 
were relatively more important in northern China because of the nature of 
the farming methods there than these same assets were in the South. In addi- 
tion to that factor favoring record keeping, the higher degree of official con- 
trol in northern China, the existence of fewer local powerful groups such 
as lineages with degree holders, and the possibility there of incorporating 
immigrants into the 4-chia system, makes the record keeping, especially in 
Ho-pei and Honan, comparatively more trustworthy for a longer period 
of time. In the South, illegal practices that were well-entrenched, less 
equal land distribution, and the common (and more or less officially con- 
doned) practice of not registering women and children that often resulted 
in the latter’s continued nonregistration after becoming adults, produced 
very defective population records. Little was done to remedy this, since 
these records were not directly needed for tax purposes. Only much later 
did some corrective measures appear, but most unjustifiable distributions 
of tax levies in the South were dealt with by new land surveys and newer 
tax systems that no longer relied on population figures that had become 


34 See Frederick W. Mote, “The Ch’eng-hua and Hung-chih reigns, 1465~1505.” In The Ming dynasty, 
1368-1644, Part 1, Vol. 7, eds. Frederick W. Mote and Denis Twitchett, The Cambridge History of 
China (Cambridge, 1988), pp. 384-89. 
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meaningless relics of the past tax system.** There were a few attempts at new 
household registration surveys in later Ming times, but they were sporadic 
and of minor importance in comparison with the attempt at newer land sur- 
veys discussed below. 

During the Wan-li reign (1573-1620), perhaps in connection with the vig- 
orous attempts to reconstitute the local tax structures on a new basis, many 
counties increased their population figures even when those had been 
reported as decreasing for many years prior to that. It is the hypothesis of 
Leiff Littrup that the new figures may have been based on newly compiled 
local records, of which no evidence exists.3° More probably, they reflect an 
updating of the households still on the list rather than a complete new census. 
For example, in Hui-an county (Fukien), Yeh Ch’un-chi (15 32-95) has left 
us much quantitative material from the 4 and, barring some largely explain- 
able discrepancies, this material seems to be somewhat reliable.*” The problem 
with this “new” investigation is that the figures it produced are almost 
unchanged from those of 1489. A likely explanation is that these figures repre- 
sent only another re-investigation of the descendants of the old 4 group that 
ignored large numbers of residents who had subsequently come to live there 
while remaining outside the system. Also, the figures for women can be 
shown to have been made up using average multipliers. 

The figures for &’ou, or individuals (as opposed to the figures for hu or 
households) for northern China are more reliable, and show a much higher 
rate of increase than do those for households. That appears to reflect the rea- 
son given above, namely, that a household was not required to divide and 
was encouraged not to do so when sons or grandsons married: a practice 
which did not constitute tax evasion per se. We must assume that before cor- 
vée labor became too harsh, and while average conditions were stable and eco- 
nomic differentiation between households in a /# was not too great and was 
still open to change, it was in the interest of the members of the 4 themselves 


35 Hence the skepticism necessary forinvestigating population, as displayed, for example, by Ho Ping-ti, 
Studies on the population of China, 1368-1953, Harvard East Asian Studies, Vol. 4 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1959). For many Ming comments on the population registers, see Wang Yi-ch’iian, “Ming-ch’ao 
jen lun Ming-ch’ao hu-k’ou,” Chung-kuo li-shib po-wu-kuan kuan-k'an, 13~14 (September 1989), pp. 
160-69. 

36 See Leiff Littrup, Subbureaucratic government in Chinain Ming times: a study of Shandong Province in the sixteenth 
century, Institutet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Serie B: Skrifter 64 (Oslo, 1981), e.g. p. $2. 

37 See, for example, Yamane Yukio, “Jaroku seiki Chigoku ni okeru aru kok6 tokei ni tsuite-Fukken 
Kei’an-ken no,” Téyé daigaku kiyé, 6 (March 1934), pp. 161-72, and Sabine Petzinna-Gilster, Huian, 
ein chinesischer Kreis im 16. Jabrhundert in China: dargestellt an den Aufzeichnungen des Magistrats Ye Chunji 
(Hamburg, 1984). A new, not completely reliable edition is Fu-chien-sheng ti-fang-shih pien-tsuan 
wei-yitan-hui, ed., Ch’iian-chou li-shih yen-chiu-hui, Hui-an hsien-chih pan-kung-shih, Hui-an- 
hsien wen-hua kuan, coll. (Ming) Yeb Ch’un-chi chuan: Hui-an cheng-shu (fu: Ch’ ung-wu-so ch’eng chib), Fu- 
chien ti-fang-chih ts’ung-k’an (Fu-chou, 1987). 
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to have some means to redistribute tax and corvée quotas equitably. How- 
ever, when agriculture became increasingly monetized, other means for real- 
locating tax and corvée burdens came into being. At the same time, 
increasing internal economic stratification and increasingly differential access 
to government circles lessened the populace’s general will or ability to coun- 
teract the private interests of the powerful. As a consequence of these changes, 
the quality of the records finally declined even in the North. 

In the South, the factors detrimental to the /-chia system were present from 
the very beginnings of the dynasty There, the ratio of individuals (4’ox) to 
households dropped instead of increasing, for it was even easier to evade 
registering individuals than it was to evade registering whole households. 


Internal migration patterns 


During the Ming, two major types of population relocation affected popula- 
tion trends and official population records. One was the forced resettlement 
of people by government decree; the other was internal migration, whether 
it occurred under the pressure of distress from calamities or voluntarily. 

At the beginning of the Ming period, large parts of northern China lay 
devastated, either as a result of the civil wars that led to the founding of the 
Ming or as a legacy of earlier disorders. To remedy this, both the Hung-wu 
and Yung-lo emperors relocated large numbers of people.?* Some three mil- 
lion people were resettled as a result of such policies during the Hung-wu per- 
iod alone. They came mainly from Shansi, which had not been as deeply 
affected by the mid-fourteenth century wars as other places.*? An “immigrant 
stele” discovered in Ho-nan records a migration group (of 110 households 
exactly, showing close adherence to the official norms) from Shansi.*° The 
voluntary movement of people from Shansi continued on such a scale that 
the government later had to order migrants to return to the area. The resettle- 
ment policies were a major influence on the development of northern China 
and have left their traces in the dialects and customs there. In the South, the 
Hung-wu period also saw forced movement of population away from the 
rich coastal zones of Chekiang and Fukien to the interiors of those provinces. 


38 See Hsii Hung, “Ming Hung-wu nien-chien ti jen-k’ou i-hsi.” In Ti-i-chieb Li-shib ysi Chung-hsto she-bui 
pien-ch’ien (Chung-kwo she-bui-shib) yen-f'a0-bui, ed. Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian san-min chu-i yen- 
chiu-so (T’ai-pei, 1982), pp. 25 2-93. 

39 See, for example, Yonekura, Téa no shuraku—-N thon oyobi Chigoks no shuraku no rekishichirigakuteki bikaku 
kenkysi (Tokyo, 1960); Ishida Hiroshi, “Kaihdzen no Kahoku néson no ichi seikaku — toku ni son- 
raku to by6 to no kanren ni oite,” Kansai daigaku keizai ronsha, 32/2 (1984), 32/3 (1984), rpt. as ch. 6 
of his Chijgoks néson shakai keizai kozd no kenkysi (Kydto, 1986); or see Makino Tatsumi, “Chagoku 
no ija densetsu-toku ni sono sosen d6ky6 densetsu o chishin to shitei,” (1945—53), combined with 
unpublished material and rpt. in his Makino Tatsumi chosakusha dai-s—kan, Chigokn no ijt densetsu|Kanton 
genjs minzoku ké (Tokyo, 1985), pp. 1-163. 

40 Kao Hsin-hua, “Ming-ch’u ch’ien-min-pei,” Wen-ww ts’an-k’ao tzu-liao, 3, (1958) P- 49- 
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Two other major internal migrations had less to do with government 
intervention. The steady flow, especially during the fifteenth century of 
the floating populations of uprooted vagrants (4a#-min) into the Ching- 
hsiang area adjoining western Honan has already been discussed. A similar 
movement occurred from the Kiangsi plain into the Kiangsi mountains, 
and from the Kiangsi plain into the whole of Hu-kuang as well as into 
the newly established provinces.*" Most of the migration into Hu-kuang, 
a fertile, relatively empty region, occurred during the very early Ming. 
Hu-kuang would not receive large numbers of immigrants again until the 
early Ch’ing.** The only exception was the area around the Tung-t’ing 
Lake, which continued to attract immigrants. Many of the migrants came 
as artisans and peddlers, but they easily made the transition to the status 
of tenant farmers in their new places of residence. Because they were /in- 
min (migrants) they were not added to the /4-chia lists; and through their 
development of new, and therefore untaxed land, they were able to become 
fully independent farmers.*? 

These internal migrations were, in part, induced by the government itself. 
Tax quotas fixed early in the Ming were low in what had been underdeveloped 
regions, and they remained low despite subsequent development. Asa conse- 
quence, these areas continued to attract outsiders, while people tended to 
flee those regions that had been the most stable and prosperous at the begin- 
ning of the dynasty because higher tax rates in those more prosperous areas 
reflected their better original conditions. 

Population growth during the Ming also resulted in very localized migra- 
tion. In eastern Chekiang, for example, migration increased mainly after 
1550 as lineages branched offand moved nearby, often within the same rural 
sub-county (Asiang) of a county. New settlements often were placed between 
existing villages, an approach that usually involved only very small irrigation 
schemes. This practice of moving from one’s original location while in fact 
remaining very near it possibly permitted a form of tax evasion by allowing 
an escape from the previous /-chia registration: the household that moved 
might be listed as a “‘ch#eh-hw’ or “extinct household,” or at least its assessment 
in the original /47 would be lowered; land taxes might still be required, but 


4t See Fu I-ling, “Ming-tai Chiang-hsi ti kung-shang-yeh jen-k’ou chi ch’i i-tung,” Tow-son, 41 (Novem- 
ber 1980), pp. 1-7. 

42 Ascan be seen from the statistics provided in Peter C. Perdue, ‘Insiders and outsiders — the Xiangtan 
riot of 1819 and collective action in Hunan,” Modern China, 12, No. 2 (April 1986), pp. 166-201, 
and Peter C. Perdue, Exhausting the earth — state and peasant in Hunan, 1y00-18y0, Harvard East Asian 
Monographs, 1 30 (Cambridge, Mass., 1987), pp. 101-13. 

43 See O Kiim-so ng, “Minmatsu Doteiko shahen no suiri kaihatsu to ndson shakai,”’ trans. Yamane 
Yukio, Chugoks suirishi kenkya, 10 (October 1980), pp. 14-35, and Fu I-ling, “Ming-tai Chiang-hsi.” 
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not corvée labor. Although this practice was not strictly legal, it could hardly 
be prevented.** 


Demographic indicators 


Lately there have been increasing efforts to clarify such demographic charac- 
teristics of the later imperial Chinese population as the number of spouses a 
person might have, widowhood rates, marital fertility, sex ratios, the differ- 
ences in the ages of marriage partners, and the like. Samples regarding the 
elite in the population, even imperial household genealogies, have provided 
convenient data. Other family records such as genealogies (chia-p’n) also are 
beginning to be exploited more fully. Ever newer and more intricate statistical 
procedures are used to extrapolate data from deficient sources. But while it 
certainly is true, as Stevan Harrell and others have demonstrated,*’ that a Chi- 
nese great lineage is much closer to being a reflection of a complex society 
that incorporates great differences in wealth and status than is a European 
clan, and that therefore the results of studying great lineages are not as socially 
biased as would be a study of the British peerage, it is nonetheless difficult 
to draw readily generalizable information from the study of these lineages. 
Genealogists using Chinese materials must take into consideration many com- 
plex factors.*° 

Having stated this caution, it is nonetheless interesting to note some of the 
findings of demographic historians. All in all, their findings tend to show a 
general lowering of the rates of population increase through the Ming period 
and on into the Ch’ing, owing mainly to an increase in mortality. One very 
important finding is that the average life expectancy at birth seems to have 


44 Much detailed information has been omitted in this summary. See also, for example, Ueda Makoto, 
“Chiiki no rireki ~ Sekkdsh6 Hokaken Chigikd,” Shakai keizai shigaku, 49, No. 2 (June 1983), pp. 
31-51; and his ‘“‘Chiiki to sézoku — Sekk6sh6 sankanpu,” Téyé bunka kenkyijo kiyé, 94 (March 1984), 
pp. 115—Go. As one example of many, the forefather of the Hsii lineage had migrated to Hsiao-shan 
from his native Shan-yin county (seat in Shao-hsing), both in Chekiang, to avoid the population cen- 
sus of Chu Yiian-chang. See Liu Ts’ui-jung, ‘““The demography of two Chinese clans in Hsiao-shan, 
Chekiang, 1650-1850.” In Family and population in East A sian history, eds. Susan B. Hanley and Arthur 
P. Wolf (Stanford, 1985), p. 17. 
Harrell, Stevan, ““The rich get children: segmentation, stratification and population in three Che- 
chiang lineages, 1500-1850.” In Family and population in East Asian history, eds. Hanley and Wolf , 
pp. 81-109. In Liu Ts’ui-jung’s large sample of genealogies (Liu Ts’ui-jung, Ming-Ch’ ing shib-ch'i 
chia-tsu jen-k'ow _yéi she-hui ching-chi pien-ch’ien [T’ai-pei]: Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian ching-chi yen- 
chiu-so, 1992), only 1.95 percent of all individuals had any civil or military degree. This might be lar- 
ger than the population as a whole, but does not make genealogies too unrepresentative to be useful. 
46 See, for example, Ted A. Telford, “Survey of social demographic data in Chinese genealogies,” Late 
Imperial China, 7, No. 2 (December 1986), pp. 118-48. Liu Ts’ui-jung, Ming-Ch’ ing shib-cb's chia-tsu 
Jen-k’'ou, lists as the most serious problems that daughters, children who died early, and dates of mar- 
riage are not always included. 
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decreased quite generally through Ming and Ch’ing times.*’ Differences 
between the mortality rates of higher elite members and persons of lower sta- 
tus could be remarkably large.** 

In sum, the various data that can be adduced to argue for a trend of dete- 
rioration in the quality of life and population growth rates from mid-Ming 
to mid-Ch’ing times are: an increase in the percentage of people remaining 
unmarried; a decrease in the number of men marrying more than one 
woman; and, especially, a steady nationwide decrease (with the possible 
exception of Hu-pei) of the average age at death during the period from 
1500 to 1800. These data have been plotted in Figure 9.3. This is only coun- 
tered by a slightly lower age of first birth from 1675 to 1725 in comparison 
with earlier and later centuries. We might, therefore, conclude that there 
should have been a steady slow decrease in population growth rates from at 
least 1500 to 1800, except possibly for the period of recovery from the devas- 
tation during the Ming—Ch’ing transition.*” 


Population estimates 


To attempt a new estimation of Chinese population in 1380, 1500, 1600, and 
1650, we must utilize as a base the census figures compiled by the central gov- 
emment in 1380, 1391, and 1393 — the last being a reinvestigation of the pre- 
vious census. These late fourteenth-century figures are lower for Kiangsu, 
Kiangsi, Fukien, Hu-nan, and Kwangsi than the corresponding figures 
from the Sung and Yiian dynasties. The lower figures might indicate that 
under-registration was a larger factor than Ho Ping-ti and other authors 


47 See Michel Cartier, “Nouvelles données sur la démographie chinoise 4 l’€poque des Ming (1368- 
1644),” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 28, No. 6 (November-December 1973), pp. 1341— 
59; Yiian I-chin, “Life tables for a southern Chinese family from 1365 to 1849,” Human Biology, 3, 
No. 2 (1931), pp. 157-79; and Liu Ts’ui-jung, ““Ming—Ch’ing jen-k’ou chih tseng-chih yii ch’ien- 
i — Ch’ang-chiang chung-hsia-yu ti-ch’ii tsu-p’u tz’u-liao chih fen-hsi.” In Ti-erh-chieh Chung-kuo she- 
hui ching-chi-shih yen-t'ao-hui, 1, ed. Hsii Cho-yiin, Mao Han-guang, and Liu Ts’ui-jung, Han-hsiieh 
yen-chiu tzu-liao chi fu-wu chung-hsin ts’ung-k’an, lun-chu lei (T’ai-pei, 1983), pp. 285-316. Liu 
Ts’ui-jung’s multi-article work has now culminated in Ming-Ch’ ing shib-ch’ i chia-tsu jen-k’ ou. Historical 
demography is currently quite a popular topic in the People’s Republic of China. Unlike William 
Lavely, James Lee, and Wang Feng, “Chinese demography: the state of the field,” Journal of Asian 
Studies, 49, No. 4 (November 1990), pp. 807-34, however, I do not value most of these works highly, 
since they do not even try to raise such basic issues as the reliability of the historical reporting proce- 
dures. Michel Cartier, “Une naissance difficile: la démographie historique en Chine populaire,” 
Revue bibliographique de sinologie (n. s.), 9 (1991), pp. 119-26, obviously would agree with this. 

48 See Ted A. Telford, “Patching the holes in Chinese genealogies: mortaliry in the lineage populations 
of Tongcheng county, 1300-1880,” Late Imperial China, 11, No. 2 (December 1990), pp. 116-37. 

49 All the above data are derived from Liu Ts’ui-jung’s work Ming—Ch’ ing shib-ch’i chia-tsu jen-k’on. It 
must be said that she dates many of the above trends rather unquestioningly to the Ch’ing period. 
This might be owing to the current popularity of a hypothesized so-called “Ch’ing population explo- 
sion.”” Her data, especially those in table 5.3 (pp. 182-89) and here graphed as Figure 9.3, clearly 
show, however, that the tendency to increased mortality began at least as early as 1500 (earlier data 
Not given). 
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Fig. 9.3. Regional life expectancy from 1500 to 1800. Note: The figures indicate 
the average age at death of the population already having reached the Chinese age of 
15. All data are taken from Liu Ts’ui-jung, Ming-Ch-ing shih-ch’i chia-tsu jen-k’ou 


have implied.*° Yokota Seiz6, the author of an old, but still useful study of the 
Ming population, suggests this.’* We might, therefore, be quite conservative 
in accepting a population figure of 85 million for 1380, as Yokota roughly 
estimated. This would add 25 million to the official census figure of 60 mil- 
lion, distributed as follows: under-registration of 5 million in the North; 
under-representation of 10 million (17 percent) of females and children 
nationwide; and under-registration of 10 million distributed among Ssu- 
ch’uan, the coastal provinces, and the outer tier of provinces. 

Growth rates in the period up to 1500, calculated for a few prefectures and 
counties where relatively reliable data seem to exist, range from 0.46 percent 
to 1.27 percent.’* Most of these counties were in Ho-nan and Shantung, but 
the economic vigor along the coast and in Chiang-nan must have resulted 


50 Ho, Studies on the population. 

51 Yokota Seiz6, “Mindai ni okeru kok6 no id6 gensh6 ni tsuite,” Téyégakubé, 26, No. 1 (1938), pp. 116— 
38; 26, No. 2 (1939), pp. 122-64. 

52 My own estimates, based upon sample counties in Ho-pei, Honan, Shantung, and Kiangsu. The 
lower figure refers to Ch’i-tung over a period from 1391 to 1472, the higher figure to En-hsien, 
over a period from the Hung-wu reign (ca. 1391 probably) to 1472. Both places are in northern 
Shanuung. Of course, the selection of so-called “‘reliable” counties is my own to begin with. 
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in similar growth rates at the very least. We can only conclude that our 
hypothesis of the three different growth rate scenarios that follow is very con- 
servative when compared with known possible growth rates under peaceful 
conditions in China. The following scenarios are premised upon an almost 
certainly excessive slowdown in population growth rates throughout the 
entire Ming dynastic era, even while the economy was growing. Moreover, 
the initial population growth rates used here are already lower than estimated 
“normal” rates provided by other authors. 

The high hypothesis envisages a 0.6 percent increase in population per year 
from 1380 to 1500, 0.5 percent from 1500 to 1600, and 0.4 percent from 
1600 to 1650 (from which could be subtracted losses through war and disas- 
ters, although those are probably covered in the lower rate for the final fifty 
years). The middle hypothesis envisages growth rates of 0.5 percent, 0.4 per- 
cent, and 0.3 percent respectively. An implausibly low set of growth rates 
for the same three periods would be 0.4 percent, 0.3 percent, and 0.2 percent. 
The results of applying these figures are nevertheless revealing. The high 
hypothesis gives 175 million by 1500, 289 million for 1600, and 353 million 
for 1650. The last figure is almost equal to the official figure from.the year 
1812, which is perhaps the most reliable official figure after 1393. The middle 
hypothesis gives figures of 155, 231, and 268 million for the three dates, 
while the quite implausible lower hypothesis gives 137, 185, and 204 million. 
All of these figures, including the lowest of the three figures for 1650, are 
much higher than the widely used estimates of Ho Ping-ti. To repeat, in devel- 
oping these figures, very conservative growth rates were used that are lower 
than the quantitative data available would imply; and these low rates were 
used despite the literary record, which describes a vigorous economy since 
at least 1500.”? 

Various kinds of evidence support the idea that the Ming population grew 
at rates nearer to those of the first two hypotheses. In any case, these hypoth- 
eses imply rates of growth lower than those Ho assumes for the Ch’ing period. 
Yim determined a figure of 200 million for 1600 based upon some famine 
relief measures in Honan in 1593-94.°* Chao Kang, starting from the indubi- 
tably erroneous acceptance of a figure of exactly 60 million for 1380, follows 
a different line of reasoning to propose figures of from 164 to 298 million 
for 1595, and he suggests a “very reasonable” overall growth rate of 0.6 per- 
cent for the entire Ming period.’’ Our own figures, which end later but start 
with 85 million for 1380, assume much lower growth rates. The actual popu- 


53 Asis evident from the data assembled in Ho, Studies on the population. 

54 See Yim, “Famine relief statistics.” 

55 Liu Ts’ui-jung, Ming-Ch’ing shih-ch’i chia-tsu jen-k’ou, p. 247, gives an intrinsic growth rate of the 
lineages studied by her of 0.7025 percent. 
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lation probably lies between our middle and high hypotheses. In any event, all 
evidence points to the fact that much of the later imperial era’s population 
“explosion,” which some Ch’ing economic and social historians use as a gen- 
eral solution to explain a wide variety of social and economic phenomena, 
was also a Ming, and not exclusively a Ch’ing, phenomenon.°® All of the lit- 
erary data on overpopulation relative to land under cultivation in the late 
Ming should be taken seriously. Moreover, we should particularly consider 
whether population growth might have been an important factor in causing 
the rural commercialization that is evident in many kinds of sources from 
the late Ming. 

As for provincial estimates, the relative contribution of each province to 
the 1393 total of 85 million was tabulated, and then the same was done for 
the 1812 data.’’ These figures were averaged to obtain the figures for the 
1600 distribution. The resulting rates were then applied in the varying multi- 
ples necessary in order to achieve the figures of 230 million (for 1600, using 
the middle hypothesis) and 290 million (for 1650, using the middle hypoth- 
esis; or for 1600, using the high hypothesis). These data are presented in the 
following table, where other columns give the average growth rate per pro- 
vince (hypothesis A refers to the middle estimate for 1600, and hypothesis B 
to the high estimate for 1600. (See, for all of the above, Tables 9.1 and 9.2.) 


Aarea under cultivation 


Introduction: cadastral surveys 


The unreliability of the official population data is not mirrored exactly in the 
data that is supposed to reflect the amount of taxed, that is, cultivated, land. 
Landholding was ofa direct and basic relevance for tax collection, and became 
even more important when the commuted labor service increasingly came 
to be assessed in part on the basis of landholding. This increased assessment 
was an additional incentive for unscrupulous persons to conceal their land- 
holdings and register them improperly. On the other hand, there were coun- 


56 One is reminded of the poor fit between explanations of Tokugawa and Meiji historians: in order to 
emphasize Meiji (or, here, Ch’ing) successes, starting points are used which are unacceptably low end- 
ing points for Tokugawa (or, here, Ming) scholars. 

§7 The 1812 dara are the first relatively reliable ones after the Ch’ing began to collect data; they are more 
or less equivalent to what is published in the Chia-ch’ ing i-t’ ung-chih (General gazetteer of the Chia-ch’ ing 
period (1796-1820)), which dates slightly later. For the importance of this set of figures, see G. William 
Skinner, “Sichuan’s population in the nineteenth century: lessons from disaggregated data,” Late 
Imperial China, 8, No. 1 (1987), pp. 1-79. Skinner found these data to be the most reliable, relatively 
speaking, and I agree with him judging from my work with Hu-kuang data; we both are more skep- 
tical of late Ch’ing data than is Ho Ping-ti. 
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TABLE 9.1 
Available regional population data for 1393 and 1812 (units’ 000) 


Province 1393 % 1812 % Estimated % in 
Population (i) Population 1650 
Nan Chib-lt 10,756 17.76 72,012 19.99 18.91 
Pei Chib-i 1,927 3.18 27,991 397 5-55 
Chekiang 10,488 17-32 26,257 7-29 12.15 
Kiangsi 8,982 14.83 23,047 6.40 10.48 
Ha-kuang 4,703 7-77 46,023 12.77 10.35 
Shantung 5,256 8.68 28,959 8.04 8.35 
Fukien 3,917 6.47 14,779 4.10 525 
Shansi 4,072 6.73 14,004 3.89 5.26 
Honan 1,913 3.16 23,037 6.39 4.83 
Shensi and Kan-su 2,317 3.83 25,400 7.05 5-49 
Szechwan and Kweichow 1,467 2.42 26,724 7-42 5.00 
Kwangtung 3,008 4.97 19,174 5-32 5.15 
Kwangsi 1,482 2.45 75314 2.03 2.23 
Yunnan 259 0.43 5,561 1.54 1.00 
Total 60,548 100.0 360,282 100.0 100.0 


Source: Based principally on tables chia 69 and chia 82 of Liang Fang-chung, “‘Chung-kuo /i-taihu-k’on’’; the 
estimated percent of population in 1650 is computed linearly on basis of the 1400 (1393) and 1800 
(1812) data. 


TABLE 9.2 
Population “‘guesstimates’’ for late Ming China (units’ ooo) 
Province Hypothesis A: HypothesisB: Average yearly Average yearly 


230 million zgomillion growth(Hyp. A) growth (Hyp. B) 
(base Go million) (base 6o million) 


Nan Chih-li 43,495 54,841 0.56 0.65 
Pei Chib-li 12,759 16,088 0.76 0.85 
Chekiang 27,941 35,229 0.39 0.49 
Kiangsi 24,113 30,403 0.40 0.49 
Hu-kuang 23,803 30,012 0.65 0.74 
Shantung 19,203 24,213 0.52 0.61 
Fukien 12,072 15,221 0.45 0.54 
Shansi 12,102 15,259 0.44 0.53 
Honan 11,103 13,999 0.71 0.80 
Shensi and Kan-su 12,624 15,917 0.68 0.77 
Szechwan and Kweichow 11,496 14,495 0.83 0.92 
Kwangtung 11,846 14,936 0.55 0.64 
Kwangsi 5,136 6,476 0.50 0.59 
Yunnan 2,307 2,909 0.88 0.97 

Total 230,000 290,000 0.54 0.63 

if base 85 million is used for 1400 0.40 0.49 


Source: Based principally on tables chia 69 and chia 82 of Liang Fang-chung, ““Chung -kuo /i-tai bi k’ ow”. 
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tervailing pressures against dishonesty: magistrates and persons in a locale 
who were well-intended would wish to maintain, at least locally, a reasonably 
fair distribution of tax burdens. Most important of all, registration meant 
one’s ownership of land was officially recognized ~ a recognition that could 
be used in the ubiquitous land disputes. The many types of abuses we hear 
about from the very beginning of the Ming were matters of wrongly regis- 
tered ownership, not necessarily under-registration per se. The forms some 
of these abuses took were £uei-chi (falsely attach to), the practice of registering 
land under the names of others (with or without their knowledge); sa-fei or 
fei-sa (scatter around), whereby the fiction was created that one’s possessions 
were divided into smaller units in order to evade the progressively assigned 
corvée assessments; /0x-hsien (commendation to a more powerful household), 
the entrustment of one’s land to a member of aristocratic or degree-holding 
households, which were eligible, legally or by custom, for exemption privi- 
leges. Often all or parts of the tax obligation were sold separately from the 
property itself or the usufruct rights to it in return for a portion of the rent. 
This manipulation, if properly carried out, could totally confuse the records. 
Blatant evasion of tax obligations existed, as it has in all ages, although non- 
payment of taxes on recently reclaimed land was legal and did not constitute 
tax evasion. 

Even when land was legally registered, there were still many ways for the 
powerful to obtain lower tax assignments. In the North they occupied origi- 
nal “great mu land” (fa-mu), which had been measured using a larger land 
unit measure than the “small wu land”’ (bsiao-mu), which had been measured 
and reclaimed during the early Ming colonization schemes. In the South, 
the powerful registered their land at the “light rates,”’ often improperly substi- 
tuting lower private land (min-?’sen) tax rates instead of the high tax-with- 
rent rates that were charged for “official land” or “government land” (uan- 
fen). 

Land surveys were also frequently inaccurate. A lack of trained personnel 
and the lack of mathematically sound ways of assessing irregularly shaped 
holdings helped prevent accurate surveys. A recent writer has pointed out 
that a book, published in 1524, that gave sound instructions for assessing 
land was not, in fact, used in subsequent surveys.** Moreover, as many skep- 
tical modern writers have pointed out,’? a wide array of non-standard ch’th 
(foot) and px (pace) measurements were applied in measuring the basic mu 


58 Chao Kang and Ch’en Chung-i, Chung-kwo ching-chi chik-tu shih fan, Chung-kuo chih-tu shih lun ts’ung- 
shu, 1 (T’ai-pei, 1986), especially ch.2; and Chao, Kang, Manand land in Chinese bistory — aneconomic ana- 
/ysis (Stanford, 1986). The book in question is Wang Wen-su, Kuchin suan bsiieh pao chien (Precious mirror 
of mathematics both ancient and modern). 

39 See Ho, Studies on the population. 
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(which had a surface area equal to about one-sixth of an English acre). In addi- 
tion, after the first reign of the dynasty, the newly prepared basic cadasters 
were not always centrally stored. This factor made them susceptible to local 
manipulation. 

In constraint of these basic abuses, however, a // often possessed great social 
control: at registration, people were permitted to complain about the assess- 
ments of their neighbors. If their accusations were found to be true, the origi- 
nal transgressor could be heavily punished and the plaintiffs, as accusers, 
might be rewarded. The methods used by the Chinese surveys — self-assess- 
ment and self-reporting in the first instance, before random sample surveys 
were used to verify them — were not as unreliable a means of land assessment 
as the most skeptical modern authors would have us believe. They appear to 
be among the best pre-modern methods available for arriving at locally 
accepted tax assessments. They did not work well in those areas in which mea- 
sures of social control generally had broken down, such as in areas where 
chi-chuang hu, absentee landlords with no stake in the community, became pre- 
valent; or in areas where the legal system began to display contradictions, as 
where privileged households had grown too numerous. Assessments that 
were reasonably fair were probably the norm: there were not too many com- 
plaints except in precisely those instances in which such special circumstances 
as the presence of many absentee landlords obtained. 

Whether the results of all of these local, practicable solutions were system- 
atically reported to higher administrative levels, and whether these solutions 
were uniformly applied in ways that make the resulting data comparable is 
more problematic. Unfortunately, in most cases the data are not comparable. 
The tax quotas were set in the Hung-wu period at the beginning of the 
dynasty and, until the Wan-li reign, were not supposed to have been 
increased. The lack of a need to report changes, which was most likely accom- 
panied by a fear that assessments would be increased if accurate figures that 
were newer and higher were reported, often resulted in a system in which 
two sets of records were kept. One set used the old quotas and was reported 
to the central authorities. The other set incorporated more recent data and 
was applied locally. It is very revealing to analyze the data when both kinds 
of records are available. The so-called “conversion mw#? (che-mu), that many 
writers see as preventing any real understanding of data on cultivated 
areas,°° is only in small part a phenomenon held over from earlier times. In 
fact, the conversion mu resulted from the particular political and historical 
conditions of Ming times. Rather than indicating that the data are unreliable, 


6o Ho, Studies on the population, and Liang Fang-chung, Chung-hwo Ji-tai bu-k’ou, tien-ti, Pien-fu t ung-chi 
(Shanghai, 1980), pp. 335—38. 
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the conversion mu permits a general conception of the standard ms to be sur- 
mised, even though the conversion mu found its way into the gazetteers and 

: r : : 61 
other documentary repositories only in some cases and not in others. 
Using the conversion rates given, it is sometimes easy to obtain the “real” fig- 
ures used locally. In other cases, much of the complicated paperwork found 
in local gazetteers is the result not of a complicated reality but of the need to 
convert newer local figures into outdated original quotas.°? 


The Hung-wu Land Survey 


The name “fish-scale records” (yi-lin ts’e),°? which was used throughout 
Ming times for cadastral records, describes the maps accompanying land- 
holding survey records. As schematically drawn on the maps, the bound- 
aries of the many small plots had the appearance of scales on a fish. The 
term was already in use in the Sung dynasty as early as 1190; records com- 
piled then continued to be used, updated or not, throughout the Yiian 
and into the Ming. The owners of registered plots all received certificates 
of ownership. One of the places where the fish-scale registers had been 
most regularly up-dated was Wu-chou (Chin-hua in Ming times) in north- 
erm Chekiang, where, in 1359, Chu Yiian-chang had assembled a group of 
advisors with whom he commenced long-range planning for the govern- 
ance of the regime he was then creating.°4 It is likely that he became inter- 
ested in the fish-scale registers as a tool of government at that time.°* In 
1368, particularly in order to combat the abuses called &uei-chi (false registra- 
tion), a well-directed survey was conducted in western Chekiang using the 
presumably incorruptible students from the National Academy. Most ofh- 
cial records seem to imply that this survey was empire-wide, but that is cer- 
tainly untrue; and Hung-wu reign period cultivated area figures are 
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Kawakatsu Mamoru, Chigokn hoken kokka no shihai kézé — Min-Shin fucks seidoshi no kenkyé (Tokyo, 

1980), p. 290, n. $0, is correct in charging Ho Ping-ti with error in this regard. 

See Mori Masao, “‘Jaroku seiki Taiko shGhen chitai ni okeru kanden seido no kaikaku,” Téydshi ken- 

kya, 21, No. 4 (March 1963), pp. 58-92; 22, No. 1 (July 1963), pp. 67-87; and Mori Masao, Mindai 

Konan tochi serdo no kenkysé, Toydshi kenkyi sGkan (Kyoto, 1988), esp. ch.5. 

63 Other names are frequent. A particularly revealing one is ¢/- mu ts0-/o ts'e (location of land registers); see 
Li Lung-ch’ien, Ming-Ch’ ing ching-chi shih (K uang-chou, 1988), p. 64. 

64 For an overview, see also T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tai fu-i chib-tu shib, pp. 9-12. 

65 See, among others, Tsurumi Naohiro, “Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai,” in Higashi A jia sekai no tenkai 

I, lwanami k6za Sekai rekishi 12: Chasei 6 (T6éky6, 1971), pp. 57-92, trans. as “Rural control in 

the Ming dynasty,” trans. Timothy Brook and James Cole, in State and society in China — Japanese perspec- 

tives on Ming—Qing social and economic history, eds. Linda Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), 

pp- 245-77; Nishimura Genshé, “Ché Kyosei no tochi j6ryd — zentaizé to rekishiteki igi haaku no 

tame ni,” Téyéshi kenkys, 30, No. 1 (March 1971), pp. 33 61; 30, Nos. 2 3 (December 1971), pp. 

214-41; Ho Ping-ti, ‘““Nan-Sung chih chin t’u-ti shu-tzu ti k’ao-shih ho p’ing-chia,”’ Chung-Awo she- 

bui k’0-bsiieh, 2 (1985), pp. 133-65; 3 (1985), pp. 25-147- 
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consequently generally less reliable than the population figures.©° However, 
according to some later records a national “‘survey” was ordered in 1387 
that at least resulted in the government obtaining figures of varying reliabil- 
ity for the entire country.” 

Locally, such figures were often based on Sung and Yiian period data, 
but in many cases they show cultivated area figures considerably lower 
than Sung figures. These discrepancies have puzzled scholars. On closer 
inspection, however, the cultivated area figures that are lower than those 
for Sung are not seen as resulting from Ming under-registration so much 
as from different principles governing what to include. The Sung figures 
in many cases are very high — even higher than those for the 1930s — and 
include much uncultivable mountainous land, whether this is explicitly 
stated or not. 

The scholar-official, Huo T’ao (1487-15 40) stated that general underre- 
gistration and the removal from the registers of land added to princely 
estates together with clerical errors had decreased the taxable land in the 
empire from 8.5 million to 4.3 million ch’ing (one ch’ing equals hundred 
mu). These figures have since been quoted repeatedly to show the precar- 
iousness of the Ming state. In the 1940s, Fujii Hiroshi published a detailed 
analysis of 200 sets of local figures from gazetteers, reaching some definite 
conclusions about Ming land registration that are not as widely used as 
they should be.°? The high figure of 8.5 million ch’ing under cultivation 
turns out to be based on some obvious but nonetheless generally over- 
looked mistakes in recording. One such recording error in the figures for 
Hu-kuang alone accounts for 2 million ch’ing (increasing Hu-kuang’s data 
by a factor of ten!), and one in Honan for more than a million! Later 
Ming official compilations such as the Wan-li period Ta Ming Hui-tien (Col- 
lected statutes of the Ming dynasty) perpetuated the errors by uncritically copying 


66 Some Ming local gazetteers have complicated the picture by assuming that early Hung-wu figures 
available to their authors were necessarily referring to 1368. 

67 According to Huang Tso, comp., Nan-yung chib (A ccount of the National University in Nanking), (1544); 
see Ho, ‘“‘Nan-Sung chih chin.” 

68 See his biography in Dictionary of Ming biography, 1368-1644, eds. L. Carrington Goodrich and Chaoying 
Fang (New York, 1976), Vol. 1, pp. 679-83. 

69 Fujii Hiroshi, ““Mindai dendo tdkei ni kansuru ichi,” Téyogakuho, 30, No. 3 (August 1943) pp. 90-1233 
30, No. 4 (August 1944), pp. 60-87; 31, No. 1 (February 1947), pp. 97-134. Dwight Perkins and 
his then assistant, Wang Yeh-chien, are among the very few not only to have cited the articles, but 
to have actually used these inescapable conclusions: Dwight H. Perkins, (with the assistance of 
Yeh-chien Wang (Wang Yejian), Kuo-ying Wang Hsiao, and Yung-ming Su), Agricultural develop- 
ment in China 1368-1968 (Chicago, 1969). On the other hand, Li Lung-ch’ien even concludes from 
the fictitiously high figure of 8 million ¢4’ing that the Hung-wu survey ¢berefore has to have been reli- 
able and empire-wide! See Li Lung-ch’ien, Ming—Cb’ ing ching-chi shib. 
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these provincial figures for 1393 and extrapolating other figures from 
them.”° 

Comparisons with local gazetteers and the tax quotas fixed in the Hung-wu 
period should lead us to follow Fujii in assuming that, whatever their relation 
to reality, the figures reported in the shib-lu (Veritable records) — 3.9 million 
ch’ing for 1391 — were the figures actually used by the government. On this 
basis, one has to conclude that the decrease in the cultivated area controlled 
by the state so deplored by Huo T’ao and so often understood by modern Chi- 
nese Marxists as resulting from brutal exploitation is a myth.’" This figure tal- 
lies well with more detailed data reported for about 1500 in the T’#-shu pien 
(Atlas and encyclopaedia), compiled by Chang Huang (1527-1608),’* which 
shows only a slight increase in cultivated area before the sixteenth-century 
land surveys. It is, therefore, best to use the cultivated area distribution that 
can be obtained from these figures for 1400,’* even though it does not reflect 
real growth. 


Surveys from Hung-wu to Chang Chii-cheng 


Officially, the government continued using the original Hung-wu period tax 
quotas, while exempting from taxation all newly reclaimed land.’* The need 
to make adjustments, however, seems to have become inescapable after the 
1520s. The kinds of illegal abuses listed previously reached the breaking 
point in both the North and the South, albeit for different reasons. In the 
North, the festering problems resulting from applying the “great mw’ 
among original local landholders and the “small m#? among the early offi- 


7o Recent scholars such as Kang Chao and Fan Shu-chih, even when aware of the grosser errors, have 
made incorrect inferences in attempting to correct them. See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-huo ching-chi 
chib-tu shih lun, ch. 2, and Fan Shu-chih, “‘Wan-li ch’ing-chang shu-lun ~ chien lun Ming-tai keng-ti 
mien-chih t’ung-chi,” Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi-shib_yen-chiu, 2 (1984), pp. 25-37. They have used 
other wrongly based data from the Chu-ssu chih-chang (Rules for administrators), ostensibly dating 
from the Hung-wu period. Note that the actual tax collection figures are not based on the wrongly 
copied land data. As for the Ta-Minghui-tien, there are two versions readily available: the Cheng-te edi- 
tion of 1509 was edited by a group under Li Tung-yang, and is rpt. as Li Tung-yang et al. (intr. by 
Yamane Yukio), Seitokw Dai-Mineten, 3 vols. (Tokyo, 1989). This edition had been revised in 1578, 
and one current reprint is Li Tung-yang, rev. by Shen Shih-hsing et al., Ta-Ming hui-tien, 5 vols. 
(T’ai-pei, 1976). 

One should also be urged to use these figures to reassess many other arguments based upon the accep- 

tance of the 8.5 million ch’ing figure, are present in passim in Huang, Ray, Taxation and governmental 

finance in sixteenth-century Ming China (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1974). 

72 Biography in DMB, pp. 83-85. 

73 Theodd figure is Ho-nan, for which we luckily have a corrected gazetteer figure for 1411. 

74 Thisexemption might originally have been locally limited to the Northern Metropolitan Region, Ho- 
nan and Shantung and have ceased to exist in the Hsiian-te, or perhaps Chia-ching period. See 
Fujii, ‘“Mindai dendo tokei,” 1: p. 115, n. 15. In other cases, there was a limit of three years. There 
are several records indicating that landowners of new reclaimed areas were quite happy to pay low 
taxes on their land, for registration would mean official ownership and hence security against 
encroachment. 
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cially resettled immigrants led to demands for a new total survey that would 
employ one consistent # locally to measure land in order to make taxes and 
corvée payments more equitable.’’ Such surveys should, it was expected, 
include newly reclaimed land and the land of unofficial immigrants who had 
arrived later.” 

The famous official, Kuei O (chin-shib of 1511, d. 1531),’’ while serving in 
Ch’eng-an county of the Northern Metropolitan Region, initiated a new che- 
mu (mu conversion) registration method in 1522, in which the increased num- 
ber of actual wu in cultivation was converted into the fixed number of ma in 
the original tax quota. Soil fertility and other criteria in use for classifying 
land were taken into account so that a certain number of actual mu of a 
given category were considered equivalent to one “official” mx for tax pur- 
poses. This made calculation of tax rates for landowners much simpler, since 
it was no longer necessary to apply different rates to different classes of land: 
these differences were already taken into account when registering the official 
size of a plot. The terms ‘‘small ##’ and “great m#’ henceforth came to be 
used to differentiate actual from official wu. Areas that came to use this new 
method extended from Shantung, Shensi, and Honan in the North to 
Kiangsi, Anhwei, and K wangtung in the South.”* The government encour- 
aged the practice at times and at other times forbade it on the grounds that 
the work it involved would fall into the hands of the county magistracy clerks, 
a group the scholar-officials always suspected of being susceptible to “‘corrup- 
tion.” 

At the same time, the central administration promoted other corrective 
measures. There was some resistance to these new surveys, but it was not sim- 
ply a matter of great landholders fearing tax increases once the true citcum- 
stances of their landholdings became known. Rather, as with any change in 
a system of taxation, some owners were favored while others suffered, despite 
an overall increase in fairness. A generally noted consequence of the new sur- 
veys was that, after a short hiatus, land prices rose and market activity grew, 
occurrences that show that in the land market, at least, the new system of 
tax allocation was found to be an improvement.” Asa result of these surveys, 


75 See Kawakatsu, Chigoku hiken kokka no shihai kéz6, ch. 2. 

76 See Nishimura Genshé, “Min kdkino jory6 ni tsuite,” Shirin, 54, No. 5 (September 1971), pp. 1-52. 

77 Biography in DMB, pp. 756-59. 

78 Nishimura has madea table showing all the kinds of new surveys carried out up to the 15 80s; see ““Min 
k6ki no jory6d.”’ Some of the new surveys were in fact somewhat later and were carried out in conjunc- 
tion with the Chang Chii-cheng survey, for which, see below. Using the standard mu, the new actual 
local figures might be anywhere from 1.8 to 8.1 times the original amount depending on the category. 
Paddies and dry land, which constituted by far the largest part of the overall amount, were generally 
closest to the official figures. 

79 Nishimura, “Min kdki no jory6.” 
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many places prepared new fish-scale registers, sometimes for the first time.°° 
In addition, a certificate of ownership was to accompany every subsequent 
land transaction. Another by-product of the process was the so-called £uei- 
hu-ts’e ([land] registers, listed household by household). In these registers, all 
land plots owned by one household were listed together.*’ They replaced 
the yellow registers (Auang ts’e) — the population registers that were no longer 
usable for reasons previously explained. Much of the confusion conceming 
land-ownership was cleared up by these surveys. 


The Chang Chii-cheng survey 


In 1581, Chang Chii-cheng (1 525-82), 7 the great chief minister of the early 
Wan-li reign, ordered that a nationwide survey be undertaken and rigorously 
carried out. It has become usual for twentieth-century scholars to regard this 
survey as insignificant. The opinions of Shimizu Taiji, Ho Ping-ti, and Ray 
Huang are typical. They contend that because the survey was never com- 
pleted, it therefore had no practical importance. As stated above, this view 
has long been demonstrated by Fujii Hiroshi to be incorrect. More recently, 
a small group of Chinese and Japanese historians have begun to reassess the 
survey as being of great historical importance, and as a valuable source of 
important data.*} It could be described as the first nationwide survey since 
Sung times, and it was not surpassed in coverage and quality of detail until 
modern times.** The fish-scale registers for most regions of China were either 
made for the first time or up-dated. In fact, Tsurumi Naohiro has shown 
that all extant Ming and Ch’ing cadasters go back to 1581 or 1582 rather 
than to the Hung-wu period.*’ The cadasters still extant that resulted from 
the survey contain what other documentary sources lead us to believe should 
be indicated by them: designations of plots; area calculations (there are even 
separate calculation books extant); land ownership; tenancy; a drawing show- 
ing the mostly very small plots; and often some as yet unexplained features 
of mountain plots, which probably relate to communal or shared ownership. 
There is, however, a surprising lack of actual tax data in many of the cadasters. 


= 9? 


80 See also Nishimura, “Chd Kyosei no tochi jéryd. 

81 An early example is Ch’ang-shu county (in the Chiang-nan region) in 1538. See Kawakatsu, Chsigokw 
hoken kokka no shibai kiz6, p. 257. 

82 See biography in DMB, pp. 53-61. 

83 Nishimura, “Ché Kyosei no tochi jéryé;” Kawakatsu, Chigoku hoken kokka no shibai k6z6, ch. 4; Fan, 
“Wan-li ch’ing-chang;” and Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kuo ching-chi chih-tu shih lun. 

84 This is contrary to the opinion of Ho, Studies on the population, and Ho, ‘“‘Nan-Sung chih chin,” who 
seems to ignore the number of tax compilations, late Ming or Ch’ing, which were based upon this sur- 
vey; for example, the Chiang-hsi fu-i ch’tian-shu (The complete tax and corvée data of Chiang-bsi). 

85 Foran overview, see Tsurumi Naohiro, “Gyorinsatsu o tazunete — Chagoku kenshi no tabi,” Kindai 
Chagoku kenkys ibé, 6 (March 1984), pp. 30-68, and the many other articles on the _ya-/in-ts'e by this 
author cited in n. 166. See also Li Lung-ch’ien, Ming-Ch’ ing ching-cbi shib, pp. 181-82. 
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It appears that the primary focus of the survey was the layout of the land itself 
and not taxes per se, although detailed landholding maps do occur. 

After some local try-outs, the nationwide survey was announced on 16 
December 1580, less than two years before Chang’s death. The reasons offi- 
cially given for instituting the new general cadastral survey were the arrearage 
in official tax remittances (which were always lower than the assessed 
amounts) and a displeasure with the increasingly common practice of multiple 
ownership of land under which tax obligations might be assumed by middle- 
men rather than the actual owners or cultivators of the taxed land. 

Landowners were required to announce the survey and to measure their 
holdings together with their tenants, if any, and new deeds were to be issued. 
Tenants would then be able to pay rents according to the amount of land offi- 
cially entered in the owners’ names on the tax registers - a procedure that 
assured mutual surveillance. Many specialist clerks were employed in the sur- 
vey and were paid out of taxes ordered a few years earlier to be retained locally. 
In the beginning, new surveys were sometimes performed too quickly, and 
there was good reason to believe that some reported results were false, but 
heavy punishments were soon imposed to remedy these problems. Measures 
were also taken to ensure that clerks did not have too much power and discre- 
tion; their names were recorded in the registers as a means of making them 
responsible for their work. Using the standardized definition of 240 square 
pu (paces) to equal one “real” mu, land register conversion now spread widely. 
Dry or mountain land that had been converted into paddies or ponds that 
had been converted into fields were re-entered in the registers under more 
highly taxed categories. The surveys for the most part showed large increases 
in cultivated area, although occasionally lower figures resulted from the new 
surveys, possibly because of the use of the new standards of measurement or 
asa result of correcting what had originally been incorrect figures. 

While there were occasional inconsistencies and problems of the sort that 
attend cadastral surveys anywhere in the world, by extending to the entire 
nation the new surveys begun in the 1520s, much of positive value was accom- 
plished: many reliable cadasters — ‘actual tax and corvée” books — were 
created, and deeds were issued. 

Moreover, the historical importance of this survey is further enhanced by 
the fact that all Ch’ing data ultimately go back to it, with some adjustments 
and remissions granted to compensate for damages dating from the mid- 
seventeenth-century wars. Unfortunately, most of Chang Chii-cheng’s polli- 
cies were rescinded within a year of his death. As a result of this rescission 
and of the fact that the new figures did not have to be reported to the central 
government because the stated goal of the survey was not to increase the tax 
quotas, there are now to be found only some provincially aggregated and 
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some localized data that stem from this survey. However, our lack of county- 
level figures on cultivated area nationwide for the Ming does not mean 
these figures were not available to, and useful for, officials and local popula- 
tions of the Ming. 


Estimates of the area under cultivation 


As has been indicated, there are probably no better data for 1400 than the fig- 
ures on cultivated land that are offered in the T’-shu-pien (A tlas and Encyclo- 
paedia). For 1578, the pre-Chang Chii-cheng data as they have been 
preserved in the Wan-li edition of the Ta-Ming hui-tien (Collected statutes of the 
Ming dynasty), are available, subject to the kinds of reevaluations discussed pre- 
viously. As for the new Chang Chii-cheng survey data from 1581, the result- 
ing increases or decreases in cultivated land are known for every province. 
For some provinces, an “old” figure also exists along with the new total. 
There is a problem with these “old” figures, however. They often do not 
tally with any of the earlier figures that are known. The “old” figures might 
therefore denote new re-measurements, standardized by the use of the newly 
adopted “‘small mu,” of land taxable since olden times. Alternatively, these fig- 
ures might be the “‘real’’ figures that existed locally and that resulted from 
the many new surveys carried out from the 1520s on, but not officially 
adopted and, hence, omitted from the 1578 Hui-tien.*° 

Using as a measure the provincial distributions of taxed land area in 1600 as 
extrapolated linearly from the 1400 and the 1766 data on land area and relating 
these figures to the seemingly most reliable provincial 1581/2 figures on culti- 
vated land area, we can arrive at the estimates for the area under cultivation 
given in Tables 9.3 and 9.4.°” The rates of cultivated land per person obtained 
by comparing these figures with the earlier population estimates, are given 
in Table 9.5. 

The information in the tables seems to indicate that the great differences 
between the North and the South of China in the ratios of persons to mx of 
land under cultivation in the beginning of the Ming dynasty became smaller 


86 On the national level, we unfortunately do not have aggregated data; in many cases, we only have 
statements like “increased by so many ch’ing’”’. This makes it imperative to use the best older data, 
something Kang Chao in Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kuo ching-chi chib-tu shib lun, and Fan in his “‘Wan-li 
ch’ing-chang” have not done: they use the mistaken so-called “‘Hung-wu” figures from the Ta 
Ming bui-tien. My personal explanation for the terms “‘old” and “new” as used here is, tentatively, 
that “old” refers to all land already on the records, but often re-measured; and that “new” includes, 
in addition, alf newly registered land. Such an explanation would allow for the fact that many 
“old” figures exceed any earlier figure available. 

87 Ihave here used extrapolations derived by comparing figures from those provinces for which we have 
more or less reliable aggregated data with the estimated percentage of the total cultivated area these 
provinces would contain on the basis of figures in early Ming and mid-Ch’ing sources. Other pro- 
vinces’ data are derived accordingly. 
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TABLE 9.3 
Early available data on cultivated area, Ming China ( units’ 000) 


Province Areage according Areageaccording “according to Wan-li area 
to the “Chu-ssu__ to the ““T’u-shu- the “T’u-shu- according to the 
chih-chang”’ pien” Pien” “Ta-Ming hui- 
tien’”’ (1578) 
Nan Chih-li 810.2 696.7 16.23 773-9 
Pei Chib-li 269.7 274.0 6.23 492.6 
Chekiang siz. 472.9 11.04 467.0 
Kiangsi 431.2 402.5 9.38 401.2 
Hu-kuang 209.0 209.0 4.87 236.1 
Shantung 724.0 555-9 12.95 617.5 
Fukien 146.3 135.3 3.15 134.2 
Shansi 418.6 391.6 9.12 368.0 
Honan 416.1 416.3 9.70 741.6 
Shensi and Kan-su 315.3 263.7 6.14 292.9 
Szechwan and Kweichow 112.0 107.9 2.51 140.0 
Kwangtung 237.3 255.8 5-96 256.9 
Kwangsi 102.4 92.5 2.15 94.0 
Yunnan No Fig 17.3 0.40 18.0 
Total 4709.2 4292.4 100.0 $033.9 


Source: The “Chu-ssu chih-chang’ data come from table i 30 in Liang Fang-chung “Chang-kuoli-tai hu-k’ on”, 
except Nan Chih-li, Pei Chib-li, Ho-nan (all replaced by the 1502 figure) and Hu-kuang (repl. by the “T's 
shu-pien” figure). The “‘T’a-shu-pien’’ data come from table i 31 in Liang Fang-chung “Chang-kuo-tai bu- 


as time went on. The actual population pressure on the land already seems 
to have been acute in those regions where the T’ai-p’ing rebellion was to 
occur in the mid-nineteenth century: the devastation wrought by that rebel- 
lion makes the late nineteenth data there less comparable with Ming and 
early Ch’ing conditions. Clearly, China was already relatively heavily popu- 
lated by late Ming times. The figures on average land per person clearly con- 
firm this. Kang Chao has given 5.45 mu per person for 1109, and 3.96 for 
1748. The figures we are using indicate a ratio of 5.0 mu per person in 1400, 
and some figure between 4.1 and 3.2 mu per person already as early as 1600. 
Ts’ung Han-hsiang does not exaggerate in stating that there already was a 
large population pressure in the early Ming in Chiang-nan that resulted in 
the intensification and diversification of agriculture.** While the estimates 
proposed here are based on better data than previous ones, they remain 
quite tentative. Far-reaching extrapolations from them are not advisable. 
Furthermore, to make an analysis of the population pressure on the land, 
raw population and land data must be supplemented with information on 


88 See Ts’ung Han-hsiang, “Lun Ming-tai Chiang-nan ti-ch’ii ti jen-k’ou mi-chi chi ch’i tui ching-chi fa- 
chan ti ying-hsiang,” Chung-hwo shih yen-chiu, 3 (1984), pp- 41-54. “Intensification” refers to increased 
labor input per area, and “diversification” to the adoption of a more varied array of crops, especially 
cash crops, so that the output (monetary) value per area increases. 
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TABLE 9.4 
Culivated area ‘‘guesstimates’ for late Ming China (units’ 000) ching 


Province “Old” figures acc. Additionsacc.tothe Areagearound Areagedatafrom %in 1812 Estimated % Revised areage 
to the “Shih-lu” “Shih-lu” 1580 1812 around 1600 _—_ data around 1600 

Nan Chib-li 41.0 814.9 1135.3 14.80 1§.§1 1445.4 
Pei Chib-li 33.0 525.6 741.4 9.66 8.02 747°5 
Chekiang 45-9 512.9 465.0 6.06 8.55 796.6 
Kiangsi 61.5 462.7 472.7 6.16 7.77 723.8 
Hy-knang 364.4 542.3 906.7 921.0 12.00 8.44 786.0 
Shantung 800.8 365.8 1166.6 986.3 12.86 12.90 1202.2 
Fwkien 134.2 136.5 1.78 2.47 229.7 
Shansi 22.5 390.5 552.8 7.21 8.16 760.6 
Honan . 1007.3 44-4 10$1.7 721.1 9.40 9-55 889.6 
Shensi and Kan-su 472.6 31.0 503.6 $43.6 7.09 6.61 616.2 
Sgechwan and Kweichow 275.6 415.6 493.2 6.43 4.47 416.6 
Kwangtung 266.4 Fit 337.6 320.3 4.17 5.07 472.1 
Kwangsi 0.8 94.8 90.0 1.17 1.66 155.0 
Yunnan 18.0 93-2 1.21 0.81 75-4 

Total 2911.5 1535.0 7335-4 7672.4 100.00 100.00 9316.9 

Considered relatively reliable provinces 3966.2 3492.3 45-5 42.57 3966.2 


Source: For the “Shih-lu” data, see table 2.6 in Chao Kang et al. “Chung-kuo tu-ti chih-tu shih”; totals are mine. The 1812 data come from table i 61 in Liang Fang-chung 
“chung-kuo li-tai hu-k’ou”’. The estimated % around 1600 is computed on bases of the ““T’u-shu-pien”’ (‘‘1400””) and the 1812 (‘1800’) data. 
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TABLE 9.5 
Estimates of cultivated area per person in Ming China (units, mu| person ) 


Province 1400 1600 1600 1936 Av.annual (Hyp. B) (ii) Av. annual (Hyp. B) (i)H{iii) (ii)+{iv) 
(Hyp. A) (Hyp. B) change change (iv) (Hyp. A) (Hyp. B) 
1400-1600 1600-1925 
(Hyp. A) (i) (Hyp. A) (iii) 

Nan Chib-li 6.5 3.3 2.6 3.8-2.5 0.33 0.45 0.02 0.05 0.32 0.50 
Pei Chib-li 14.2 $9 4.6 4.2 —0.44 —0.56 —0.10 —0.03 0.34 —0.53 
Chekiang 4:5 2.9 2.3 3.7 0.23 0.35 0.08 0.15 —0.31 —0.50 
Kiangsi 4.5 3.0 2.4 3.5 —0.20 0.32 0.05 O.12 0.25 0.43 
Hu-kuang 4-4 3.3 2.6 2.9-2.5 0.15 —0.26 0.07 0.00 0.07 0.26 
Shantung 10.6 6.3 5.0 3-7 —0.26 ~0.38 —0.16 —0.09 0.10 0.29 
Fukien 365 1.9 15 2.4 0.30 —0.41 0.07 0.14 0.37 —0.56 
Shansi 9.6 6.3 5.0 7-4 -0.21 —0.33 0.05 0.12 0.26 0.45 
Honan 21.8 8.0 6.4 4.2 -0.50 —0.61 —0.20 0.13 0.30 —0.49 
Shensi and Kan-su 11.4 49 3.9 5-0-5.4 0.42 0.54 0.02 0.09 0.44 0.63 
Szechwan and Kweichow 7-4 3.6 2.9 2.8 0.35 —0.47 —0.08 —0.01 0.27 —0.46 
Kwangtung 8.5 4.0 3.2 It —0.38 —0.49 —0.40 0.32 0.02 O17 
Kwangsi 6.2 3.0 2.4 2.8 —0.36 —0.48 —0.02 0.05 0.34 0.53 
Yunnan 6.7 3.3 2.6 2.8 —0.36 —0.47 —0.05 0.02 0.31 0.50 
Total 5.0 4.1 3.2 —O.11 0.23 —3.67 —6.28 


Note: the total difference between (negative) annual growth between 1400-1600 and 1600-1925 is lowest in the case of Hyp. A. 
Source: Calculated from data in tables 9.1-9.4 above. 
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the distribution of agricultural surpluses, on prices of produce, and on 
increases in land productivity — all factors that are difficult to measure. It 
might be argued that 2.9 mu per person in Chekiang in 1600 could support a 
better life than 4.5 ## in 1400, but that cannot really be determined and 
depends as well on price changes among many other factors.*? The historical 
study of commodity prices during the Ming period is still in its infancy and 
may never mature. 


Prices and money 


Price levels are one of the indices most often used to gauge economic activ- 
ities, but price history only reveals its full meaning when placed in the overall 
economic context. Price levels alone, considered in isolation from other eco- 
nomic factors, tell us little. Prices, after all, reflect in some measure the amount 
of precious metals available: if more precious metal becomes available, prices 
will rise even if (though it would rarely be the case) no other economic 
changes occur. Food prices also will rise temporarily when harvests are bad, 
ot chronically when the person per land ratio worsens without a rise in pro- 
ductivity. Such factors have different results for different activities and groups 
in a society. 

It is certain, however, that the old monetarist viewpoint, which saw the 
vigorous economy of sixteenth-century Europe as resulting solely from the 
enormous influx of American silver and which saw the depression of the late 
seventeenth century as a response to the decline of that influx, has been aban- 
doned. Other factors such as wars, famines, the availability of credit facilities, 
and the size of harvests have tured out to be at least as important as the influx 
of silver.”° First, the relationship of the supply of precious metal to money 
and second, that of the money supply to prices has to be investigated much 
more carefully and empirically than earlier theories presupposed.®* The 


89 Using a very imprecise method, Dwight Perkins has roughly calculated land productivity from his 
sets of population and cultivated area estimates. However, to be able to do that, he asswmes a constant 
agricultural production per capita, which any historian who is interested in the actual curves of eco- 
nomic life cannot do. Moreover, such an assumption is directly contradicted by the decrease in life 
expectancy in the period and indirectly by all literary data, which see economic upswings in some 
and recessions in other periods. Of course, our own population and acreage estimates, which are 
derived linearly, also should be revised when (or if) better curves become available, since they as 
well are related to general economic conjunctures. 

90 See the studies by Michel Morineau, as, for example, Michel Morineau, Incroyables gazettes et fabuleux 
métaux — les retours des trésors américains d apres les gazettes hollandaises (XV Te~X Ve siécles), Studies in 
modem capitalism/Etudes sur le capitalisme moderne (London and Paris, 1985), and his “D’ Amster- 
dam Séville: de quelle réalité l’histoire des prix est-elle le miroir?,” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civili- 
sations, 23, No. 1 (January-February 1968), pp. 178-205. 

91 The so-called Hamilton hypothesis, after Earl J. Hamilton, A merican treasure and the price revolution in 
Spain, 1501-1650 (Cambridge, Mass., 1934). 
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greatly increased stock of money could buy less at the end of the century than 
the smaller stock could buy at the beginning.?* 

These introductory remarks are important if we want to assess the recent 
looks at China’s part in a worldwide silver network from the mid-sixteenth 
century onward. Indeed, silver imports and the vicissitudes involved with 
these imports cannot be minimized. Between 1540 and 1600 the annual 
imports of silver into China rose from 40,000 kilograms to at least 150,000 
kilograms and greatly exceeded domestic production of silver. Certainly, eco- 
nomic exchange was facilitated by those imports, otherwise they would not 
have even taken place. However, to see the amounts and cycles of silver 
imports as the direct cause of the cycles of economic activity is an error as 
the European case has shown. 

Moreover, we lack general economic data that are even remotely compat- 
able to European (or for that matter to Japanese) price series, and in view of 
the objections mentioned, we cannot uncritically use silver imports, or silver 
receipts at the central government’s T’ai-ts’ang vault as a substitute for the 
information that is lacking.” 

The phenomenon of rising food prices when harvests are bad is not in 
itself surprising; nor is the less-well known fact that cotton prices fall at 
the same time. These phenomena do suggest, however, that several major 
findings of the socio-economic historians of Europe apply to China as 
well, such as the fact that harvest fluctuations have the dominant effect on 
prices in the short run and the validity of the pre-modern economic scissors 
model.?* The few economic data we have on rice production or on the 
state’s silver receipts and similar items must be put into this kind of a 
general economic and social context before they can acquire meaning. The 
lack of data makes such a task difficult, but it is the only possible way to 
deal with the problem. 

We can give only an outline of the still sketchy material about the money 
supply. At the beginning of the dynasty, the Hung-wu emperor tried to 
enforce a paper money system, but the paper bills were neither exchangeable 
for nor backed by silver. In order to ensure their circulation, the use of both 


92 Some examples of this phenomenon are given for Peking in James Geiss, “Peking under the Ming 
(1368-1644)” (Diss., Princeton University, 1979). 

93 For more information, see William S. Atwell, “International bullion flows and the Chinese economy 
circa 1530-1650,” Past and Present, 95 (May 1982), pp. 68-90; his chapter, ““Ming China and the emer- 
ging world economy,” in this volume; Frederic E. Wakeman Jr., ‘China and the seventeenth-century 
crisis,” Late Imperial China, 7, No. 1 (June 1986), pp. 1-26; and Wakeman’s, The great enterprise, pp. 
1-8. 

94 In this case, when the inelastic demand for food causes a rising demand for money because of high 
food prices, the money supply for elastic demand products decreases; and these factors are more 
important in the short run than the hypothetical equation according to which money supply directly 
and uniformly relates to price levels. 
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copper cash and silver bullion was forbidden. For the same reason, the tax sys- 
tem, although basically committed to payment in kind, sometimes allowed 
the substitution of copper and silver in tax payments while discouraging the 
use of paper, in order to remove copper and silver from circulation. Paper 
money was printed in large quantities.?’ Copper coins (cash) were in short 
supply, since the mines in Kwangtung and Kwangsi that in Sung times had 
provided 95 percent of the supply were exhau sted.°° The shortage made cop- 
per cash rarer and hence overvalued.®” 

The excessive printing of paper money is usually seen as the cause of its loss 
of credibility with the public. If it had been used conscientiously, however, 
there was no reason why paper money could not have replaced copper and sil- 
ver. At certain points, for example around 1425, the government seems to 
have been on the verge of making the system work by such means as allowing 
70 percent of the commercial taxes to be paid in paper money and 30 percent 
in copper coins. 

There were, however, some major contradictions in the monetary struc- 
ture. Salaries of officials and soldiers were paid in paper money, the amounts 
of which were not indexed to price levels. Rising prices, while not necessarily 
economically disruptive (quite the contrary), were therefore not helpful to 
the officials, the implementers of the paper currency policy.?* In 1433, partial 
tax payments in silver, which was less subject to inflation than paper money, 
began to be allowed; and in 1436 payment in silver was more generally 
extended to tax grain and to the levies-in-lieu-of-tax that were paid by miners 
and artisans. None of these permissions, however, signify that the govern- 
ment was trying to replace its ideal of a government-regulated paper money 
system with a silver standard. 

Officials and large-scale merchants such as those who participated in the 
k’at-chung fa (salt barter method) trade with the northern frontier (see below) 
found the use of silver helpful because a small amount had a high value. A 
large sum was far more easily transported as silver than as copper and was 
therefore more useful for making large transactions. Yet, silver was not regu- 


95 Forexample, the actual increase in money supply in 1390 was 75 million Avan. A bill in the denomina- 
tion of one xan or “string” was, in theory, equivalent to one string of 1,000 copper cash. Its market 
value in 1390 was about 4 Anan for one picul of rice. See Huang, Taxation, pp. 69-70. 

96 Bernd Eberstein, Bergban und Bergarbeiter zur Ming-Zeit (1368-1644), Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir 
Natur- und Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Band 57 (Hamburg, 1957). 

97 A one-&xan paper note decreased in value to 160 copper coins. 

98 The historian, Li Chien-nung, remarked that regular redemption payments for crimes also were not 
indexed, allowing criminals to profit from the failure to adjust the currency. See Li Chien-nung, 
“Ming-tai ti i ko kuan-ting wu-chia piao-tien pu-huan chih-pi,” She-hui k’o-hsiieh chi-k’an, Wu-han 
ta-hsiieh, 1 (1930), pp. 501~26, trans. as “Price control and paper currency in Ming.” In Chinese social 
history in translations of selected studies, eds. E-ta Zen (Jen 1-tu) Sun and John deFrancis. American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies — Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, No. 7 (1957), PP- 281-97. 
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larly used in day-to-day transactions because there was not enough of it, and 
for a long time it was too valuable to be used to purchase low-priced items. 
Also, it was not currency in the strict sense. It was not minted and, therefore, 
even more than in the West, it remained a commodity among other commod- 
ities; whether to mine more of it was a decision subject to the overall market 
conditions. Although it has not yet been properly investigated, it seems logi- 
cal to assume that the increased but limited use of silver?? adversely affected 
the circulation of paper money. 

Commutation of taxes from payment in kind to payment in money came 
first with the shift from service to payment for corvée during the 1450s. At 
that time, the use of copper cash was specified. Not until the 1520s would sil- 
ver be used at the lowest levels of tax collection. 

As copper and silver basically were used in different sectors and at different 
levels of the economy, a change in the demand for or the supply of copper 
did not necessarily mean a change in the demand for or the supply of silver. 
When comparing prices culled from different sources, it therefore becomes 
necessary (though not always possible) for contemporary historians to deter- 
mine whether a price was stated and paid in silver or stated in silver and 
paid in copper (and then whether the price was calculated at the official rate 
or at the market rate) or stated and presumably paid in copper. With the 
increased imports of silver, especially after the opening of the Potosi mines, 
silver as a medium of economic exchange might very well have made inroads 
into sectors that formerly had used copper, paper money, cloth, or barter. 
Taking into account all the changes in the modes of tax collection, the point 
must be made that the curve that indicates how much silver was received by 
the government at the T’ai-ts’ang Vault at various times (with its peaks in 
1570 and 1621 and its low point in 1590) cannot be considered as even an 
approximate indicator of what the overall economic conditions were at 
those times. 

In general, it can be said that silver came to constitute an ever-increasing 
part of government revenues and that it slowly displaced taxes in kind. 
Government income in silver in 1631 was twice that of 1618 and, in 
1642, it was twice that of 1631. For what it is worth, there is a curious esti- 
mate of the total silver supply at the end of the Ming: Chiang Ch’en, a 
lowly late Ming Office Manager of the Ministry of Revenue, estimates it 


99 Hamaguchi takes 0.1 fae/ as a dividing point; for prices higher than this, silver came to be used. See 
Hamaguchi Fukuju, ‘‘Mindai ginn6 hihan ronk6.” In Kérrura Masao sensei taikan kinen Téyéshi ronshi, 
ed. Kimura Masao sensei taikan kinen jigyOkai Toydshi ronshd henshi iinkai (Chofu, 1976), pp. 
279-88. Also see his ““Rytkei Banreki no senp6 no shintenkai,” Téydshi kenkyd, 31, No. 3 (December 


1972), pp. 73-92. 
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to have been 250 million taels, including plate and jewelry."°° Because there 
are no comparable figures for earlier periods, there is no way of knowing 
whether the supply of money kept up with the population growth or the 
price levels. 

After all these caveats, it becomes even more unfortunate that we have 
hardly any information on the prices of various commodities for the 
Ming. Official price lists that unreasonably presumed fixed prices did exist, 
but only from 1570 on were they adjusted twice a year. Copies of almost 
none of those lists are extant, however, so we do not know what their 
value would have been; it might not be much, since the prices quoted 
could be those at which merchants had to sell to the government as part 
of their taxes.'°’ The prices given by P’eng Hsin-wei are most often 
used,'°* but these come from impossibly disparate data and even the most 
gullible price historian should not put too much faith in them. On the 
basis of that evidence, Cartier has seen a steep rise in prices until 1400, a 
decline thereafter until 1430-50, a gradual recovery to 1500, and a high pla- 
teau maintained until 1610 that resulted in prices three or four times those 
of the early period."®? Another price series for grain prices in the North 
sees continuously increasing prices, but the grain supply increasingly dete- 
riorated there because of changes in the salt barter (4’ai-chung-fa) system 
and merchant colonies.'°* Perhaps the only remark we can make is that 
there seems to be no general disjunction in the prices around the 1540s or 
the 1570s, when silver imports started to rise.'* 


100 See Terada Takanobu, ‘‘Minmatsu ni okeru gin no ryitsiry6 ni tsuite — aruiwa Shé Chin no choho 

ni tsuite.” In Tamura hakushi shoju Téyéshi ronsé, ed. Tamura hakushi taikan kinen jigyékai (Kyoto, 

1968), pp. 407-21. Ray Huang is surprised at this low figure, which must have been a brake on the 

late Ming economy; but we must keep in mind that Europe also always lacked enough money. See 

Huang Jen-yii (Ray Huang), ““Ts’ung ‘San-yen’ k’an wan Ming shang-jen,” Hsiang-kang Chung-wen 

ta-hsiieh Chung-kuo wen-hua yen-chiu-so hsiieh-pao, 7, No. 1 (December 1974), p. 165, 1. 291. 

Li Chien-nung (price control) called the prices on one such list from 1578, which reflected the still 

limited copper and silver supplies, “unreasonably low.” 

102 P’eng Hsin-wei, Chung-kuo huo-pi shih (Shanghai, 1958), pp. 497-98. Another useful and impressive 
compilation of Ming prices is given in Huang Mien-t’ang, “Ming-tai wu-chia k’ao-liieh,” in his 
Ming-sbth kuan-chien (Chi-nan, 1985), pp. 346-72. However, again, it is difficult to extrapolate actual 
trends. 

103 See Michel Cartier, “Notes sur histoire des prix en Chine du XIVe au XVHe siécle,” Annales: 
Economies, Socittés, Civilisations, 24, No. 4 (July-August 1969), pp. 876-79. 

104 From 1440 co 1489, an average price of 0.49 tae//san, 1.75 for 1490 to 1 § 39; 2.66 for the period 1540- 
89, and 3.56 for 1590-1639. See Terada Takanobu, Sansei shénin no kenkysi — Mindai ni okeru shonin 
oyobi shégyé sbibon, Toydshi kenkya sdkan, 25 (Kyoto, 1972). 

tos Huang, Taxation, sees, without too much evidence, stable prices during the sixteenth century, except 
for the 1570-8os. Rising prices thereafter were surely not only caused by military campaigns, as he 
maintained. 
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RURAL ADMINISTRATION: TAX COLLECTION AND THE RURAL 
SOCIAL ORDER 


Organizing the people 


Introduction: the li-chia system 


Aside from some very localized and individual impressions, only indirect 
information is available to aid in understanding rural society during the first 
century and a half of the Ming period. Most of the extant information avail- 
able comes from the government and concerns systems of local control and 
taxation set up by the state and the gradual evolution of these systems. Here 
we shall concentrate, therefore, on the changes in the /7-chia (administrative 
community) system, in the hope of using this system as an indirect index of 
change in the “real” society. However, if the problems encountered by the 
state in its system of rural control reveal changes in society, we must also 
recognize that the system itself exerted an influence on social developments 
and caused changes. Different social groups occupied different economic posi- 
tions and experienced different fates vis-a-vis the system. The system also 
afforded varying types of opportunities that different socio-economic groups 
could use to take advantage of or to evade the governing institutions. 

As is generally known, the administrative community (4-chia) system was 
the basic instrument for implementing the government’s relationship with 
rural society in Ming times. On paper, a 4 (community) consisted of 110 
households. Responsible men from its ten most affluent households were 
designated as /i-chang (community heads). The remaining 100 households 
were divided into ten chia (neighborhoods or sub-communities) containing 
ten households each. One community head was to serve each year, in rotation 
along with ten chia-shou (neighborhood heads) whose positions also rotated, 
until the entire rotation of both sets of heads was completed in a ten-year per- 
iod.'® As we shall see there was always a tension between the administrative 
community (/) as a real community and as an administrative unit. 

The dynasty’s various official compendia of its institutions describe the 
administrative community (4-chia) structure incompletely and ambiguously. 
For example, it is not clear whether in any given year the annually rotating 
community head (4-chang) was to be assisted by one rotating head from 
each of the ten neighborhoods (chia) or by all ten households of one com- 
plete neighborhood (chia), which would, as a group, be replaced by another 


106 The term chia-shou seems to mean “neighborhood head” and, as such, might imply one chia-shou per 
chia per year, but there are also clear examples where chia-shou was used for all 100 households in all 
the ten chia, not only for those currently serving. In that sense, it was an equivalent for the term 
hua-hu (the various households). 
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neighborhood (chia) every year.'°’ In other cases, it seems that a neighbor- 
hood (chia) was composed of eleven households, including one community 
head (4-chang) who would be directed by a neighborhood head (chia-shon) 
in the years he did not serve." The actual mechanics of the system remain 
unclear at a number of such points, despite deceptively simple instructions 
in the government-sponsored compendia. Among recent scholars an array 
of social questions has been debated, two of which are: how did the system 
relate to society as a whole and what were its intended social objectives? 
In general, the debates are about whether the basic purpose of this adminis- 
trative community (/:-chia) system was to impose authoritarian control by 
intentionally by-passing or even uprooting pre-existing natural commu- 
nities in rural society'®? or whether the system was fundamentally just a 
rationally structured mode of tax collection (tax in kind and corvée labor) 
and local justice that recognized and utilized this pre-existing social struc- 
ture.'*° It should also be noted that proper registration in the /-chia struc- 
ture was necessary to have one’s right of landownership officially 
recognized in court cases. 

While great differences of opinion still exist, the conception of the system 
as a forced and completely artificial structure imposed on society from 
above has all but been abandoned. There is now a general convergence of 
opinion that, by virtue of the sheer incapacity of the government to impose 
by itself an arbitrary structure on the natural community scheme of things, 
the administrative community (//-chia) system converged with natural social 


107 Sucha distinction seemsa trivial point in the cases where one /i would bea large village (and in sucha 
case the meaning of a chia could very well have changed from the first to the second situation), but 
it would not be so in the numerous cases where a chia would correspond to a hamlet: in those 
cases, it matters for supravillage relationships whether the /-chang was assisted by one hamlet and 
would oversee the other hamlets with it, or by one leader within each hamlet. 

108 See the migrant stele mentioned in note 49. This factor is of importance in determining whether the 
li-chang formed a distinct status-based stratum or were hardly differentiated from the average villa- 
ger. 

109 Proponents of this view are Oyama Masaaki, ‘‘Fu-eki seido no henkaku,” Higashi A jia sekai no tenkai 
HI, Iwanami k6za Sekai rekishi 12: Chisei 6 (Tokyo, 1971), pp. 313-45; Oyama Masaaki, “Ajia no 
hokensei — Chagoku no hékensei no mondai.” In Gendai rekishigaku no seika to kadai 2: Kyédétai, dor- 
cisei, bokensei, ed. Rekishigaku kenkyakai (Tokyo, 1974), pp. 119-36; Oyama Masaaki, ‘‘Mindai 
Kahoku fu-eki seido kaikaku shi kenkyd no ichi kent6,” Tayé bunka, 37 (March 74), pp. 99-117; 
Wei, Ming-tai huang-ts'e chih-t«, and sometimes Kuribayashi Nobuo, Rikései no kenkyd (Tokyo, 1971). 

110 This is the so-called Japanese Ayédétai debate, in which several different academic traditions all play 
their part. For some authors, a &yddétai communiry was seen as a “democratic,” autonomous village 
full of mutual assistance and communal activities. For other authors, the actual £yédé¢ai communities 
were, on the contrary, closed islands, maintained that way by the state in order to better exploit 
them, and constituted obstacles to modern development. Yet other post-war authors redefined the 
concept to include strong class divisions: customary cooperation took place under landlord or 
state leadership in order to keep peasants in a state of subjection. 

Footnote continued on next page 
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units that were otherwise left alone by the state while being coopted to 
perform tax collection and other functions for it. As opposed to some earlier 
views, the administrative community (/) is nonetheless not to be seen as a 
fundamentally democratic local unit, for it was at heart a structure the pur- 
pose of which was to use local leaders to serve the government’s interests 
and not the interests of the community’s (47) members.'"’ In short, there 
was no true “village democracy” in imperial China, although pre-existing 
villages still constituted the lowest building blocks of the state. Tsurumi 
Naohiro has aptly characterized the administrative community (/4-chia) in 
saying that it functioned both as a system for tax collection and for rural 
control as well as for providing the necessary means of social reproduction 
(such as public services, mutual assistance and the like that enabled the com- 
munity to maintain itself over time as a viable community) by using the 
social divisions that were already present. 

There were several precursors of the Ming system. During the Yiian 
dynasty, in theory one /i-chang (head of the //) was appointed for each Asiang 
(rural sub-county), and possibly several shu-shou or chu-shou (sectetaries)''* 
for each sub-county canton, township, ward, etc., as the ‘v and other adminis- 
trative subdivisions of the county (Asien) might be called. These heads were 
chosen using the criterion of relative wealth. In the North there was a widely 
prevalent and somewhat more flexible system of she (community, commune), 
each of which encompassed up to fifty households. The communes (she) 
were expected to overlap with and complement communities for religious 


continued from previous page 
Many of the abovementioned views have in practice, if not necessarily in theory or rhetoric, been 

combined into a more multi-faceted understanding of the /s-chia by such authors as Tsurumi Nao- 
hiro, Kawakatsu Mamoru, and Hamashima Atsutoshi. I hope this chapter will also make clear that 
Ido not seea necessary contradiction between “natural” and ‘“‘administrative” functions and origins 
of the /i-chia. For some good overviews, see Tsurumi Naohiro, “Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai”’; 
Tsurumi Naohiro, “Kya Chagoku ni okeru kyGd6tai no shomondai — Min-Shin K6nan deruta 
chitai o chishin to shite,” Shiché (shin), 4 (January 1979), pp. 63-82; Tsurumi Naohiro, “Chagoku 
hoken shakai ron.” In Chiseishi kiza dai-s~kan: Héken shakai ron, eds. Kimura Shésaburé, et al. 
(Tokyo, 1985), pp. 75-105; the introductory chapters in Kawakatsu Mamoru’s Chigoku hoken 
kokka no shihai kéz6 — see also ch. 2 ~ and Hamashima Atsutoshi’s Mindai Konan néson shakai no kenkytt 
(Tokyo, 1982); Tada Kensuke, “Sengoku-Shin-Kanki ni okeru kyddétai to kokka,” Shiché 
(shin), 2 (July 1977), pp. 16-33; Hatada Takashi, ““Chagoku ni okeru senseishugi to sonraku kyéd6- 
tai riron,” Chugoku kenkyd 19 (September 1950), rpt. as ch. 1 in his Chggokw sonraks to kyddotai riron 
(Tokyo, 1973); and Kimura Motoi, ‘‘‘Kyéd6tai no rekishiteki igi’ o kent6 suru ni atatte,”’ Shiché 
(shin), 2 (July 1977), pp. 2-15. For many related details, see Germaine A. Hoston, Marxism and the 
crisis of development in Prewar Japan (Princeton, 1986). For sociological investigations, see Fukutake 
Tadashi, Chigoku néson shakai no kiz6 (1946), rpt. as Fukutake Tadashi, Fukutake Tadashi chosakushi 
dai-g-kan (Tokyo, 1976). In English, see Fukutake Tadashi, A sian rural society: China, India, Japan 
(Seattle, 1967). 

111 See also Hsiao Kung-chuan [Hsiao Kung-ch’itan], Rwral China — Imperial control in the nineteenth cen- 
tury (Seattle, 1960). 

112 For example, see Kim Chong-bak, ‘“Ming-tai li-chia-chih,” ch. 2. 
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and ceremonial as well as agricultural purposes. These pre-existing units 
tended to become absorbed into the Ming administrative communities (4- 
chia) as this new system was implemented. 

In fact, it is not always possible to sort out the sub-county (sub-Aszen) 
administrative institutions established under the new Ming system from the 
remnants of pre-existing elements of older systems. In Shansi, the name /- 
chia existed as early as 1369-71, where it was associated with land reclamation 
efforts.''? 

Comparisons of the numbers, the names, and sometimes the boundaries of 
post-1381 administrative communities (//) with figures for earlier divisions 
of the county (Asien) show that the communities were mostly based on existing 
Sung and Yiian divisions. It appears that where an approximation of the offi- 
cial target number of 110 households could not be found, newer units were 
created either by amalgamating smaller pre-existing units or by subdividing 
larger ones. No complete redrawing of boundaries that would have created 
new organizational entities was undertaken. There are indications that even 
the small re-alignment of the older territorial subdivisions pre-dated 1381. 
For example, 4-she (altars for the tutelary gods) and the Asiang-/i-?’an (altars 
for the hungry demons) were formally ordered to be established nationwide 
in 1375 for each religious grouping of about 100 households, indicating that 
perhaps the administrative community (4-chia) was but an extension of the 
functions of these commune-like groups." '* 

The administrative community (4-chia) system was officially promulgated 
in 1381, although as we have seen the name and some of the structure of the 
system had existed earlier in some measure in various locales. It was only nat- 
ural that the system should be structured by units measured in numbers of 
households instead of in units of area, since the first land survey was not to 
be conducted until 1387. That survey resulted in some minor re-wordings 
of the terms of the new system’s definition in 1391. The relationship that the 
administrative community (/7-chia) bore to village society will be examined 


113 Yamane Yukio, Mindai yéeks seido, was one of the earliest writers to point this out. See also Tsurumi, 
“‘Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai,” and Tsurumi Naohiro, ““Genmatsu, Minsho no gyorinsatsu.”” 
In Yamane Yukio kydju taikys kinen Mindai shi ronsd, ed. Mindaishi kenkydkai, Mindaishi ronsé hensho 
iinkai (Tokyo, 1990), pp. 665-80, and Kawakatsu, Chigokwboken kokka no shibai kézd, ch. 1. Neverthe- 
less, most authors do not believe in the widespread existence of either system prior to 1381; for exam- 
ple, see George Jer-lang “Local control in the early Ming (1368-1398)” (Diss., University of 
Minnesota, 1978). 

114 In English, see Chang, “Local control.’”’ More information is to be found in Kuribayashi, Rskdsei no 
kenkys, and Wada Hironori, “Rikdsei to rishadan, kySreidan ~ Mindai no kydson shihai to saishi.” 
In Nishi to bigashi to— Macjima Shinji sensei tsuitoronbunsha, ed. Keid gijuku daigaku Téydshi kenkydsh- 
itsu (Tokyo, 1985), pp. 413-32. 
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after the discussion of the tax obligations, which were the major purpose for 
implementing the system.""’ 

The community head (4-chang) served one year out of every ten years. To 
distinguish him from the community heads who were not currently serving, 
he was called the Asien-nien (current year [leader]). The others were called 
p’ai-nien (nonserving leaders, in line [to serve] a year). During his year on 
duty, his principal function was to supervise the collection of the annual sum- 
mer and autumn tax quotas. At this community level of management, the 
responsibility for the tax quotas could lead to a kind of de facto tax farming 
system.''° The other formal responsibilities of the community head (/-chang) 
included the maintenance of local order, the arbitration of disputes, and the 
maintenance and compilation of the Yellow Registers. He was assisted in 
some of these tasks by the Aang-chang (tax captains), the /-/zo (village elders), 
and other functionaries. Officially, the community (4-chia) headship rotated 
in a sequence defined according to wealth. It is possible that the wealthiest 
community head (/:-chang) served in the year the decennial revision of the Yel- 
low Registers was to be carried out.''’ Most probably however, the sequences ~ 
arrived at in the beginning of the Ming continued for the remainder of the 
dynasty and were not to be revised.'** 

Authorities disagree somewhat concerning the point at which the commu- 
nity head (/7-chang) on duty also became responsible for collecting additional 
imperial levies and funds for public expenditures.’'? In any event, the addi- 
tional work quickly became a heavy burden. Items that were to be provided 
by these levies could include animals, furs, feathers, local foods and special 
delicacies, medicines, dyes, stationery supplies, tea, lacquerware, and various 
kinds of military supplies. Not all items levied were local products, so it 


115 Foran overview of some of the following from the magistrate’s viewpoint, see Thomas G. Nimick, 
“The county, the magistrate, and the yamen in late Ming China” (Diss., Princeton University, 
1993), and Huang Liu-hung, Fw-hui ch’ sian-shu (1694) trans. as Djang Chu [Chang Ch’u], trans. and 
in A complete book concerning happiness and benevolence: Fu-hui ch’ tian-shu — a manual for local magistrates in 
seventeenth-century China (Tucson, 1984). 

116 See Matsumoto Yoshimi, “Mindai.” In Chsigoku chibo jichi hattatsushi, ed. Wada Sei (Tokyo, 1939), p. 
99; his views are more developed in his posthumously published collection of articles. See Matsu- 
moto Yoshimi, Chagoku sonrakn seido no shiteki kenkyi (Tokyo, 1977), esp. pp. 100-39 and pp. 459- 
587. 

117 There was a different kind of sequence for the chia: it was important that households with males who 
would reach the age at which they became subject to duty (sixteen s#i) only near the end of the ten- 
year period between revisions of the lists would be listed for duty in these later years so that they 
would be available as soon as possible for labor duties. See, for example, Okuzaki Hiroshi, Chagoku 
kyoshin jinushi no kenkyi (Tokyo, 1978), ch. 6. 

118 See Tanaka Issei, Chsgoku saishi engeki kenkys (Tokyo, 1981), part 2, ch. 1. 

119 Yamane, Mindai yéeki seido, assumes an early date; Iwami Hiroshi, in his Mindai yoeki seido no kenkyi, 
Toydshi kenkyd sdkan, 39 (Kydto, 1986) dates it somewhat later, and Huang, Taxation, sees it 
occurring only after 1550. The last date is certainly too late. 
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often became necessary to rely on the market to obtain the items demanded.'*° 
The other category of special payments (those for local public expenditures) 
were for gifts, spring festival contributions, sacrifices and ritual expenses, 
examination candidates’ travel money, the provision of medicines as prepara- 
tion against epidemics, and personnel to serve as clerks for the yamen from 
the provincial level down to the level of the local magistracy.'** In those 
places not served by postal relay stations, the entire group of community 
heads on duty, including the neighborhood heads who were serving, had to 
bear the costs of providing people and animals for transporting the levied 
items.*** 

From the beginning, something akin to collective tax responsibility is evi- 
dent in the management of these special levies: the community heads (/- 
chang) were responsible for providing the requested taxes, but how these 
taxes were to be paid or how they were to be re-distributed among some or 
all of the villagers was left undefined. A rule that was often quoted said that 
the community head (/-chang) on duty had to supply 30 percent of the taxes 
and that the ten neighborhood heads (chia-shou) under him were to provide 
the remaining 70 percent; but known variations on this principle ranged 
from a situation in which the community head (4-chang) bore responsibility 
for the entire levy to situations in which the entire burden of the levy was 
passed on to the whole /# unit. 

Miscellaneous corvée responsibilities or ¢sa-i,'* were required along with 
these so-called “regular” (cheng-i) functions.'** These miscellaneous services 
could include various services performed for the central government as the 
need arose in county (Aséen) or prefectural seats, transport duties for the postal 


120 See, especially, Iwami, Mindai yoeki seido; Iwami Hiroshi, “Kasei nenkan no ryokusa ni tsuite.”’ In 
Tamura hakushi shéju Téyéshi ronsé, ed. Tamura hakushi taikan kinen jigydka (Kydto, 1968), pp. 39- 
56; and Yamane, Mindai yéeki seido. 

121 Kuribayashi, Rikései no kenky#, part 2. 

122 Oyama Masaaki, in “Fu-eki seido no henkaku” and “‘Ajia no hdkensei” stresses these “exploitative” 
levies. 

123 These ‘“‘miscellaneous” duties could be quite “‘regular:” there wasa great, but still limited number of 
them, and a well-defined quota for each of them developed soon. Some of these functions were loca- 
lized, but the great majority were surprisingly similar over a large area, if not necessarily the whole 
country. It is therefore wrong to translate ¢sa-/ as “irregular” services; perhaps the only real irregular 
services were those connected with public works, often connected with water conservancy or road 
repairs. There are not too many references to these services, perhaps because they were easily seen 
as necessary and therefore engendered fewer complaints, and perhaps because they were shared by 
a much larger group of people, lessening the burden for each single person. 

124 Cheng-é included those functions connected with serving as a /i-chang or a chia-shou. Corvée exemp- 
tions never legally included these functions; they only extended to the fsa-i or miscellaneous duties. 
Hence, the later conflicts over whether community functions that had developed later, such as vil- 
lage elders, poldermasters (#’ang-chang), secretaries (shw-show), or constables (tsang- or bsiao-chia) — 
some of which had originated in the differentiation of the functions of the /i-chang — were to be 
counted as regular or miscellaneous corvée. 
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relay stations to assist the special postal relay service households, providing 
for local law and order, meeting demands for artisans, and providing assis- 
tance in collecting and transporting tax grain.'*’ Early in the dynasty, these 
duties were not onerous; they normally involved no more than three or four 
local households from among the serving neighborhood heads (chia-shou) 
each year and left all the other households free of obligations.'*° The privi- 
leges of exemption from actual corvée labor, or later, from the conversion 
of corvée labor into money or payment in kind, which eventually came to 
play such a large role in undermining the administrative community (/-chia) 
system, did not legally apply to the regular community (/) services. 

All households were classified according to three main categories in the 
Yellow Registers: civilian (win — ordinary people), military (ch#n), and artisan 
(chiang), with small numbers of people in other categories.'*” Entities that 
were not households had to register in the community (/:-chia) records as 
well. Each temple had to register as one household and fulfill the correspond- 
ing duties. It was even possible that there could be communities (/) with no 
civilian households at all.'** Military and artisan households, officials, and 
clerks were exempted from the irregular corvée obligations. In those areas 
where military households made up as much as 50 percent of the local popula- 
tion, this exemption could create a hardship for the civilian households that 
made up the rest of the population. 


Implementations of the li-chia system 


Using the most general definition, the administrative community (//) was “a 
territorially compact group of around 11o tax-liable land-owning house- 
holds.”’*? The census lists for these administrative communities (/), as was 
pointed out above, were hardly ever up-dated. Once a community (/7) had 


125 Yamane, Mindat yéeks seido. 

126 According to Yamane, and many sources I have seen, only landowners were involved in miscella- 
neous duties. According to Ming law, however, every adult male was subject to corvée. See, for exam- 
ple, Chang Hsien-ch’ing, “‘Ming-tai kuan-shen yu-mien ho shu-min ’chung-huw’ ti yao-i fu-tan,” 
Li-shib_yen-chiu, 2 (1986), pp. 161-74. The low number of people actually recruited makes this a 
moot point except in the cases of non-landowning wealthy merchants’ households, or later, when 
corvée was converted into money payments and redistributed among the whole /i. 

127 Wang Yii-ch’iian is one author who insists that the elaborate Yiian system of classifying households 
was taken over by the Ming state and strictly implemented. His own culling of quantified sources 
shows however the extreme marginality of most classifications and that, in many cases, such registra- 
tion was highly desirable since it entailed exemption from any other service duties. See, for example, 
Wang Yu-chuan (Wang Yii-ch’iian), “Some salient features of the Ming labor service system,” 
Ming Studies, 21 (Spring 1986), pp. 1-44; Wang Yii-ch’iian, “Ming ch’ao yao-i shen-pien yii,” Ls- 
shih yen-chiu, 1 (1988), pp. 162-80; and Wang Yii-ch’iian, ‘‘Ming ch’ao ti p’ei hu tang ch’ai chih,” 
Chung-kuo-shih yen-chin, t (1991), pp. 24-43. | emphatically do not see such marginal leftover irregu- 
larities as symptomatic of an all-encompassing, rigorous autocratic system. 

128 As was the case in one / in Hui-an. 129 Tsurumi, “Mindai ni okeru kyéson shihai.” 
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been defined, it functioned thereafter as a perpetuating localized grouping. 
The decennial revision updated the information concerning the households 
already on the community’s record lists, but no census was taken in order to 
update the records with regard to those who might have migrated into the 
area. 

The relationship of the Ming administrative community (/) to other, pre- 
sumably pre-existing, settlement patterns in both extent and content must 
be considered. As we have noted, one of the earliest foci of debate on the nat- 
ure of the Ming administrative community (/4-chia) was whether it was a pre- 
existing natural village with its own village institutions, or whether it disre- 
garded those village boundaries by design in order to create “administrative” 
villages that were distinct from “natural” villages. 

A major obstacle to clarifying this issue is that the contemporary study of 
the settlement geography of China is still at the stage it was in the West a cen- 
tury ago."*° Yet, the average size of a village, its general internal social and 
political structures, its religious and other traditions matter in determining 
its history, as do such external characteristics as its topography, its economic 
foundations, and its relations with other villages. These factors certainly 
must have influenced state control and should be important to us as histor- 
ians. ">" 


130 The first few westerners who have tried their hand at the Chinese case, such as Hartmut Scholz, “The 
rural settlements in the eighteen provinces of China,” Sinologica, 3 (1953), Pp. 37-49, do not go 
much further than to distinguish berween settlements of different ethnic groups; the special case 
most frequently mentioned is that of the cave-dwelling villages of the loess region in Shensi. For 
China proper, most writers have taken the limited village types known personally to them as repre- 
sentative of the whole. Even some Chinese writers, trained as rural sociologists in the west, such 
as Martin M.C. Yang, seem to repeat the village patterns about which they have learned abroad 
rather than dealing with the reality of China itself. See Yang Mao-ch’un, Chin-tai Chung-huo nung- 
ts’un she-hui chib yen-pien (T’ai-pei, 1980). 
Fora recent, but still inadequate outline, see Segawa Masahisa, “Mura no katachi: Kanan sonraku no 
tokushoku,” Minzokugaku kenkys, 47, No. 1 (June 1982), pp. 31-50; see also his Chigokujinno sonraku 
to sézoku—Honkon shinkai néson no shakai jinruigakuteki kenky# (Tokyo, 1991). Skinner’s influential mar- 
ket pattern studies derive mainly from Szechwan, widely recognized as an atypical case. See G. Wil- 
liam Skinner, “Marketing and social structure in rural China,” Journal of Asian Studies, 24, No. 1 
(November 1964) pp. 3-43; 24, No. 2 (February 1965), pp. 195-228; 24, No. 3 (May 1965), pp. 
363-99. For some critics, see Prasenjit Duara, Cw/ture, Power and the State: Rural North China, 1900- 
1942 (Stanford, 1988); Philip C. C. Huang, The peasant economy and social change in North China (Stanford, 
1985); and Archur P. Wolf, “Social hierarchy and cultural diversity — a critique of G. William Skin- 
ner’s view of Chinese peasant culture.” In Chung-yang yen-chin yiian ti-erh-chieh kuo-chi Han-hsiieh bui-i 
lun-wen-chi ( December 29-31, 5986-Ch’ ing-chu Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian yitan ch’ ing liu-shib chou-nien): Min- 
su yd wen-bua tsu, ed. Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian (Taipei, 1989), pp. 311-18. Yonekura, Téa no shar- 
akw, Nakamura Jihei, “Chagoku shGrakushi kenky@ no kaiten to tenb6é-toku ni sonrakushi o 
chashin to shite.” In Chagoku shitrakushi no kenkys-shihen sho chiiki tosono bikakuofukumete, ed. Todaishi 
kenkydkai, Tédaishi kenkyOkai hokoku dai-3~sh6 ([Tokyo], 1980), pp. 5-22; and Matsumoto, Cha 
goku sonraku seido. These different types also have to be studied in an historically grounded sociologi- 
cal way; for more modern periods, see such exemplary studies as David Faure, The structure of 
Footnote continued on next page 
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Although some authors have misinterpreted regional variations in village 
structure and makeup as diachronic phenomena,">* we cannot assume mod- 
em characteristics to be valid for Ming China. One of the principal general 
characteristics of North China villages described in the gazetteers, to cite an 
example, is the large number of villages subordinate to one / which, in early 
Ming times at least, should have contained closer to 100 than 200 house- 
holds.’*? In contrast to late Ch’ing conditions, therefore, hamlets in the 
North during the Ming seem to have been quite small, consisting of ten to 
twenty households at most. The average size of a village in the North 
increased greatly from the early Ming to the late Ch’ing. In the North, perhaps 
owing to a relative scarcity of available water, the population growth from 
the Ming to the Ch’ing resulted in larger villages and hence larger intra-village 
solidarity, whereas in the South, with irrigation available everywhere, the 
number of settlements increased instead, resulting in more single-lineage vil- 
lages. "54 

While some rare examples of large villages in Chiang-nan that might be 
called small towns were subdivided into several /, the most general pattern 
is that of the // that combined several hamlets or polders. The / was thus 
not the lowest level of “basic, natural” organizational units, but constituted 
a territorial amalgamation of such units that was made on the basis of earlier 
pre-existing units so that the 4 approached the target of 110 households 
each. The cooperation within these pre-existing social units (especially in mat- 
ters of religion and irrigation) sometimes predated and sometimes postdated 
the government’s interference. Reaching the government’s organizational 
target for the size of the / was usually not very difficult, since there were not 
many existing social units large enough to have to be cut up. The large terri- 


continued from previous page 

Chinese rural society: lineage and village in the Eastern New Territories (Hong Kong, 1986); Ishida Hiroshi, 
Chitgoku noson shakai keizai koz6 no kenkyi (Kyoto, 1986); Ishida Hiroshi, Chigoks ndson no rekishi to kei- 
zai-ndson henkaku no kiroku, Historical perspectives on Chinese rural economy (Osaka, 1991); and 
also Charles Albert Litzinger, “Temple community and village cultural integration in North 
China: evidence from ‘sectarian cases’ (chiao-an) in Chihli, 1860-95” (Diss., University of California 
at Davis, 1983). 

132 Skinner’s “open” and “‘closed”’ villages are better explained as resulting from regional, geographi- 
cal, and cultural differences rather than from dynastic cycles. See, for example, Segawa, “Mura no 
katachi.” Certainly, villages were not closed nationwide during the Ming-Ch’ing transition, quite 
the contrary. See G. William Skinner, “Chinese peasants and the closed community: an open and 
shut case,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 13, No. 3 (July 1971), pp. 271-78. 

133 Kuribayashi, Rikdsei no kenky#, chapter 1. See also Kawakatsu, Chagoksu hoken kokka no shibai kizé. It 
might be important that one well (in the North) or irrigation pond (in the South) serves on the aver- 
agea group of five to ten households— a chia? Also, hoe units in the Ming were of that size. See Tsur- 
umi, ‘‘Mindai ni okeru kyéson shihai.” 

134 See the migration patterns in Chekiang as noted in Ueda, “Chiiki no rireki,” and Ueda, “Chiiki to 
sdzoku.” Many authors have seen single-lineage villages as a secondary development. For example, 
see Segawa, “Mura no katachi,” or Ishida, Chigoke ndson shakai keizai koz6. 
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torial extent of the 4 seems to have created a problem in some parts of Shansi 
and Shensi. In the cases of these regions, smaller // ( pan-/i or half 7, sometimes 
with fewer neighborhoods [chia], sometimes with smaller ones)'*’ were per- 
mitted in order to ensure that the hamlets comprising an administrative com- 
munity (4) would not be too widely dispersed. 

In some regions where the structure of a lineage was strong, as for instance 
in Kwangtung, an administrative community (//) might even be based on 
one lineage.'*° Thus, most often the new communities (//) bore older names 
and were based on earlier social patterns.'*” Despite all these territorial and 
social antecedents, the community (//) was officially a unit defined for admin- 
istrative purposes by a certain number of households. 

Many of the problems regarding land measurement and taxation that 
would be experienced in subsequent centuries can be explained by the 
increasing discrepancy between the originally compact territory of these 
administrative communities (//) and the later dispersed area occupied by 
the households that had originally belonged to them. Although many of 
the original members of an administrative community (/) would have 
moved out, they still had to retain their identification as members of their 
original #4. 

Different aspects of the village were emphasized in different regions. Li 
K’un (1536-1618),'** a native of Honan, defined a “population 4,” or com- 
munity (//) defined by its population, as a “buyer’s /,” meaning that tax obli- 
gations on land purchased should be met by the possibly distant community 
(4) to which the buyer officially belonged rather than by the community 
with which the land had originally been associated. He defined a “‘territorial 
/f’ asa “‘seller’s 4,” meaning that the tax obligations on purchased land should 
continue to be met by the original compact community (4) to which the 
land had belonged even if the purchaser resided elsewhere.'*? These defini- 
tions reflect a perpetual problem for which no real solution was found prior 


135 T’ang Wen-chi even gives an example (Hsing-kuo in Hu-kuang) where, in 1562, there existed so- 
called i-fen-/i (one-tenth /s): Ming-tai fu-i chib-tu shih, p. 332. 

136 Ashas become clear through studies by, among others, Matsuda Yoshir6, ‘““Minmatsu Shinsho Kan- 
ton Shuk6 deruta no saden kaihatsu to kydshin shihai no keisei katei,” Shakai keizai shigakn, 46, 
No. 6 (March 1981), pp. 55-81; or already Shimizu Morimitsu, Chagoku kyéson shakai ron (Tokyo, 
1951). 

137 Kuribayashi, Rikései no kenkys, see also map 3 in Makino Tatsumi, “(Chigoku ni okeru s6zoku no 
sonraku bunpu ni kansuru tokeiteki ichi shiryS - Sengenkydshi ni tsuite,” Kazokw to sonraku, 2 
([March 1942]) rpt in his Makino Tatsumi chosakushii dai-3—kan, Kinsei Chugoku sézoku kenkys (Tokyo, 
1980), p. 265, which makes this clear. 

138 Sec his biography in DMB, pp. 1006-10. 

139 See Shimizu Morimitsu, Chagoku kyéson shakai ron. 
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to the present. '*° This problem existed throughout the Ming and Ch’ing per- 
iods, and most reforms that attempted to register or re-register the population 
according to the location of their land (or, alternatively, their place of 
abode), were outdated after a few decades unless the information was con- 
stantly updated.’*" 


The h-chia as a community 


The debate, which often has political overtones, about whether a / functioned 
as a natural or as an artificial community still continues. It is more important, 
however, to reflect upon theactual integrative forces within the village. Villa- 
gers in villages in northern and southern China possessed certain rights related 
to the village with which they were identified. Throughout China, there 
were communal temples and communal religious celebrations; there was 
some communal! land that provided communal grazing rights; villages were 
entities with respect to rights for water usage; and villagers had the right of 
first refusal with respect to village land that was sold.'** Village rules, extant 
in Ming period publications,'*’ include rules governing the rights to collect 
firewood, dig mud fertilizer from ponds and watercourses, and harvest bam- 
boo shoots and grass. Cooperation was necessary in many aspects of village 
life both to provide basic public services (roads, dikes, temples, schools, and 
the like) and in order to enhance the status of a village over and against 
other competing villages. Because of the increases in population, such com- 
munal cooperation became ever more necessary. It has also been pointed out 
that villagers paid levies to provide for social needs that could not have been 


140 The opposition between these two systems does not necessarily parallel the usage of the terms // and 
#’u, as Brook, ‘‘Spatial structure,” thought. From the very beginning, a // could be seen as territorial. 
See, for example, Okuzaki Hiroshi, Chagoks kydshin jinushi, p. 98. 

See also Duara, Culture, power and the state, and Sidney D. Gamble, North China villages — social, politi- 

cal, and economic activities before 1933 (Berkeley, 1963), for similar problems during the early twentieth 

century. 

142 See Hatada Takashi, Chagoku sonraku to kyédétai riron (Tokyo, 1973). For other revisionists who try to 
correct views of the Chinese village as amorphous, see the works of David Faure, Ishida Hiroshi, 
and Philip Huang cited in n. 131. 

143 One example is the San-?’ai Wan-yung cheng-tsung ({ YH] San-t’ai’s multiple- use encyclopedia). Many exam- 
ples are investigated by Niida; see Niida Noboru, ‘“‘Gen—Min jidai no mura no kiyaku to kosaku 
shdsho nado (1)-nichiyé hyakka zensho no tagui nijissha no naka kara,” Téy6 bunka kenkyijo kiy6, 8 
([1956]), rpt. in his (Hotei) Chigoku boseishi kenya: Dorei nodobé] Kazoku sonrakubé (first ed., 1964; 
Tokyo, 1981), pp. 743-89; Niida Noboru, “Gen-Min jidai no mura no kiyaku to kosaku shésho 
ni tsuite — arata ni chésa shita nichiyO hyakka zensho no tagui nijisshd ni yotte,” cpt. in (Hotei) 
Chagoku, pp. 790-829 (originally part of his research in 1961); and Niida Noboru, ““Gen-Min jidai 
no mura to kiyaku to kosaku shésho nado (3) — toku ni Gentai teikan ’Shinben ji bun rui yo kei 
satsu sei sen’ ni tsuite,” rpt. in (Hotei) Chagoku, pp 671-93. His original manuscript of the latter is 
dated 1963. 
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met on an individual basis."** In addition, during the Ming many kinds of 
religious celebrations were organized, paid for, and carried out on a village 
basis. 

Thus, it is increasingly clear that rather than being an attempt to cut 
through existing social ties, the entire administrative community (4-chia) con- 
cept from the very beginning revolved around the incorporation of existing 
social units in order to benefit both the state and the village farming popula- 
tion. The community (/-chia) as a tax and corvée unit was paralleled by the 
community (/-chia) as a social and communal unit. These communities 
might have functioned on a plane above that of the natural villages in some 
cases, but they nonetheless maintained significant social cohesion. 

Probably because of his early life as the son of a destitute village farming 
household, Chu Yiian-chang seems to have adopted more measures showing 
an understanding of peasants than any other Chinese emperor. While he 
implemented many traditional methods to revive agriculture and to benefit 
his people, such as encouraging resettlement, assisting in land reclamation, 
freeing recently indentured bondsmen, and appointing agricultural offi- 
cials,'*’ he also took great interest in promoting local religious, communal, 
educational and judicial practices. One of the first measures undertaken was 
the installation of a /#-she (altar for tutelary gods) and a Asiang-4i-t’an (altar for 
appeasing wandering ghosts) in “every county and village” with the target 
number of one per 100 households. A system for accomplishing that, incor- 
porating pre-existing religious associations (4#/), was proclaimed on a nation- 
wide basis in 1375. Between 1369 and 1372, the so-called “village wine- 
drinking ceremony” (hsiang-yin-chin li) designed to inculcate moral values in 
local society was promoted nationwide. Although it did not enjoy widespread 
success or acceptance, it still caught on enough to remain in practice centuries 
later in some localities.'*° In 1372, the local village headmen called “‘/-chang” 
prior to the implementation of the /-chia in 1381 were also instructed to 
build and operate two types of village halls: the shen-ming-? ing (Village Court 
Pavilion) where local offenders were publicly subjected to community 
shame; and the somewhat later ching-shan-t’ing (Village Exemplary Pavilion), 


144 See, for example, Watanabe Shin’ichiré, ““Chigoku zenkindaishi kenkyd no kadai to shokeiei seisan 
ydshiki.” In Chapokw shizé no saikéset-kokka to némin, ed. Chogokushi kenkyOkai (Ky6to, 1983), pp. 
37-54; and Yoshida KGichi, ‘“‘Gendai Chagoku ninshiki to ChOgokushi kenkyd no shikaku,” in 
the same work, pp. 1--36. 

145 Those, however, were not as effective as existing local community devices; see Morita Akira, 
“Mindai K6nan no suiri to jindkan,” Faksoka daigaku kenkyigjobé 14, (1971), tpt. in his Shindai swirishi 
kenkyii (Tokyo, 1974), Pp. 417-49- 

146 See Mori Masao, “Minmatsu no shakai kankei ni okeru chitsujo no hend6 ni tsuite,”” Nagoya daigaku 
bungakubu sanjisshinen kinen ronsha (Nagoya, 1979), pp- 135-59, referring to Wu-chiang in southern 
Chiang-su. 
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in which social virtue was propounded. Such halls may have been widely 
extended to every sub-Asien division even before their rearrangement under 
the /i-chia system.'*’ There are conflicting views on how well they functioned 
and how long they endured,"** but other information suggests that they did 
not entirely disappear and kept significant functions. *'*? 

More important material on the life of the rural village is provided by the 
evidence for the /7-/ao (village elders) system, the communal functions given 
to the /#-chang (village headman) and toa lesser extent to the /Aang-chang (tax cap- 
tain) in the famous imperially promulgated compilations known as the Ta- 
kao (The great warnings, issued 1 385—87)'*° and the Chiao-min pang-wen (The pla- 
card of people’ s instructions issued in 1394-98). The traditional role of the elders 
as community arbitrators was promoted by the central government. Origin- 
ally, there could be as many as three to ten village elders per community 
(#),"*' paralleling the number of natural hamlets, but later, one elder per com- 
munity (/2) was more common.'** The village elder system was subject to 
some abuse, especially when officials treated the elders as though their only 
purpose was to fulfill corvée labor and hence as subjects ripe for exploita- 
tion.'*? Nonetheless, until the end of the Ming, most requests for reform 
were either initiated by the elders themselves, or by the elders in consultation 
with local gentry or officials. It is not always clear whether “official” / elders 
or informally functioning ones are indicated in the reports that mention them. 

The Placard of people's instructions (Chiao-min pang-wen) gives wide powers to, 
or recognized the power of, the village headman (/-chang) and the elders for 
arbitrating disputes, maintaining local order, arresting felons, and making 
local provisions for the punishment of lighter offenses. The local leaders 


147 See Kuribayashi, Rikdsei no kenkyii, part 1, ch. 3; the exact level on which they were established seems 
to vary according to the sources consulted; officially there was one for each //, in practice there was 
often only one per higher-level unit, for example, a canton (¢#/). 

148 In the Hsiian-te period, most #’ing (pavillions) in Shaan-hsi were already in disrepair. See Okuzaki, 
Chigoku kybshin jinushi, p. 50, n. 68. 

149 Okumura Ikuz6, “Chigoku ni okeru kanrydsei to jichi no ketten-saibanken o chishin to shite,” 
Héseishi kenkyii, 19 (1969), pp. 25-50, notes on pp. 30-31, the continued use, especially of shen- 
ming-t’ing, for the arbitration of local disputes. 

150 Fora study of the Ta-£ao, see Yang I-fan, Ming ta-kao yen-chiu ((Nan-ching], 1988). 

151 On the village elders in English, there are the works of George Jer-lang Chang: his “Local control;” 
his “The village elder system of the Ming dynasty,” Ming Studies, 7 (Fall 1978), pp 53-62; and his 
translation, ‘“The placard of people’s instructions (Chiao-min pang-wen),”” Ming Studies, 7 (Fall 1978), 
pp. 63-72. There are conflicting views, however, on when the system ever was strictly regulated, 
when (or whether) it was introduced, temporarily discontinued, or reinstituted. For one opinion, 
in my view not completely reliable, see Hosono K6ji, “Rirdjin to kirdjin,” Shigaks zasshi, 78, No. 
7 (July 1969), pp. 51-68. See also Tsurumi, “‘Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai;” and Kawakatsu, Cha- 
goku hoken kokka. 

152 Hsiao Kung-chuan [Hsiao Kung-ch’iian], Compromise in Imperial China, Parerga, 6 (Seattle, 1979), p. 
33, 1. 75, discusses the functioning of elder-led arbitration of disputes in later imperial village 
society. 

153 Shimizu Morimitsu, Chugoku kyoson shakai ron, and Kuribayashi, Rikései no kenkya. 
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were also responsible for overseeing small-scale community irrigation works, 
providing norias and other hydraulic devices where possible; '** for the super- 
vision of moral exhortation by proclaiming the officially sponsored morality 
books and maxims; for the recruitment of policemen and occasionally of mili- 
tia forces; for the promotion of mutual assistance in agriculture and in ceremo- 
nial practices, especially those required for funerals; and for being a source 
of advice in many other kinds of community involvements." *’ 

In sum, there clearly was a degree of local autonomy under those in the 
administrative community (4-chiaz) who by reason of their status or means 
could provide the leadership. 

The institution of the tax captains (4ang-chang) for areas that were much lar- 
ger than a community (/), however, emerged independently of that special 
background of local leadership. Tax captains were first appointed in the 
lower Yangtze region in 1371. One tax captain (/ang-chang) was responsible 
for supervising the tax collection in an area with a tax quota of about 10,000 
piculs. More important, he was responsible for delivering the tax to specially 
designated granaries.'°° Although the system was somewhat flexible with 
regard to its basis for establishing the scope of a tax captain’s responsibilities, 
whether that was limited to an area in which taxes were stored at a particular 
granary, '’’ or toa number of households,’ 8 or whether those responsibilities 
were decided on the basis of the amount of tax to be collected, the link 
between the tax captain’s office and the local community is not easily estab- 
lished and may have been nonexistent, even though tax captains undoubtedly 
were selected because they were persons who were locally influential.'’? It 
was not always possible to find persons qualified by wealth and stature in 


154 Tsurumi, “Kya Chagoku ni okeru ky6détai no shomondai.” 

155 For further details on these aspects of village leaders’ responsibilities, see Shimizu, Chigoku kydson 
shakai ron, and Chang, “Local control.” Different practices could go through different cycles of 
popularity; the communal recitation of the Ta-£ao had fallen into abeyance by 1450, but was later 
revived; see Okuzaki Hiroshi, Chdgoks kydshin jinushi, ch. 3. See also Sakai Tadao, Chagoku zensho no 
kenkyé (Tokyo, 1960). 

156 Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido, and Yamane Yukio, ‘‘Mindai Kahoku ni okeru ekihé no tokushitsu.” In 
Shimizu hakusbi tsuité kinen: Mindaishi ronsé, ed. Shimizu hakushi tsuité kinen henshd iinkai (Tokyo, 
1962), pp. 221-50. Oyama’s contention that existing divisions were sharply restrucrured to result 
in an equal 10,000 fan collection per /iang-chang has been found to be incorrect. See Oyama Masaaki, 
“‘Mindai no ryéché ni tsuite — toku ni zenpanki no K6nan deruta chitai o chishin ni shite,” Toydshs 
kenkyi, 27, No. 4 (March 1969), pp. 24-68. 

157 Asin Hu-chou prefecture; see Yamane, Mindai yéeki seido. 

158 As in Chi-hsi, Anhwei; see Liang Fang-chung, “Ming-tai liang-chang chih-tu,”” Chung-hwo she-bui 
ching-chi-shib chi-k'an, 7, No. 2 (July 1946), pp. 107-33, trans. as “Local tax collections in the Ming 
dynasty.” In Chinese social history in translations of selected studies, eds. and trans. E-tu Zen (Jen I-tu) 
Sun and John deFrancis, American Council of Learned Societies — Srudies in Chinese and Related 
Civilizations, No. 7 (1957), pp. 249-69. 

159 There was a brief experiment berween 1382 and 1385 when the tax captains were abolished in the 
hope that the village heads (/i-chang) would be able to bear the responsibilities they had held; but 
this was found to be unworkable, and the institution was re-established. 
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each locality, so tax captains were often appointed from other localities. This 
meant that in many cases they were not, strictly speaking, part of the local 
society where they served; but in general, they tended to be persons who 
already commanded some sort of authority to “be obeyed” rather than per- 
sons who had obtained that power only from the terms of their government 
appointments. © 

In the northern provinces of Shantung, Honan, Shensi, and Ho-pei, as well 
as in Szechwan, a more or less analogous system, but one using different ter- 
minology, has been found. In these known examples, the term /a-hu (great 
household) appears to mean the same as /ang-chang (tax captain) in the lower 
Yangtze and elsewhere.‘ ; 


Internal divisions of the i-chia 


The division of the leadership of a community (/) among ten community 
heads (/i-chang) who served in rotation, and the division of the one hundred 
other households into ten household units were not the only formal! divi- 
sions within a community (/). In 1385, the neighborhood heads (chia-shou) 
were divided into three rankings (san-teng) according to wealth, those differ- 
entiations being used to assess miscellaneous corvée labor assignments. It 
was strictly forbidden to divide an original household, for one upper rank 
household when divided might constitute two new middle or lower rank 
households, which would deprive the tax base of a needed category. More- 
over, in addition to the 110 regular households, a community (4) might 
include two other groups, one called the “attached households” (tai-Ruan- 
hu), and the other, the “‘odds-and-ends households” (chi-/ing-hu)."** The reg- 
ulations governing these groups are not always clear. It appears that the 
odds-and-ends households might have been made up of people from incom- 
plete households and that these households included widows and elderly 
persons as well as children. They were not subject to corvée labor, but prob- 
ably were subject to the grain tax if they owned land. In 1391, the category 
of chi-chuang-hu (absentee landlord) was added to the community (/) struc- 
ture. These were households registered elsewhere and therefore subject to 
levies of regular and miscellaneous corvée labor at their place of registration, 
but who were now required to pay land (grain) tax within the community 


160 Liang, “Local tax collections;” Liang Fang-chung, Ming-tai liang-chang chib- tu (Shanghai, 1957); and 
Okuzaki, Chagokn kydshin jinushi. 

161 There is nonetheless some debate about this. See Taniguchi Kikuo, “Mindai Kahoku no ‘taiko’ ni 
tsuite,” Téydshi kenky#, 7, No. 4 (March 1969), pp. 112-43, and Littrup, Swbbureaxcratic government. 

162 See Tsurumi Naohiro, “Mindaino kireiko ni tsuite,” Téyé gakubé, 47, No. 3 (December 1964), pp. 
35-64. Not all documents seem to make a distinction between these two categories, however. Tem- 
ples, if they owned land, were tobe classified as one normal household; if they did not, as an attached 
household. See Kim Chong-bak, ‘‘Ming-tai li-chia-chih,”’ p. 36. 
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(4) where their newly purchased land was located. The addition of this cate- 
gory illustrates the origins of the problem discussed above of whether the 
4i was to be defined by the territory under its control or by the people 
who belonged to it. This “splitting” of a household, which actually 
amounted to setting up a dummy household for tax purposes in another / 
where land was acquired, was the only situation in which the division of a 
household was nominally allowed." 

According to one opinion, the so-called attached households (tai-kuan-hu) 
were those households “left over” when a canton or township (##) was 
divided up into administrative communities (/), but the issue of where their 
corvée and tax obligations were to be met is not clear: some regulations said 
these households should serve the canton (¢#) as a whole, while other regula- 
tions “attached” them to the community head (4-chang)."® It is worth noting 
that from the beginning there was an institutionalized basis for including 
more than 110 households in a community (/).'© 

One of our greatest problems in understanding the community (/-chia) sys- 
tem is that we do not know where tenants fit in. Because everybody else was 
incorporated into the community (4-chia) and the population registers, 
including the irregularly constituted households mentioned above, it would 
have been impossible to leave out those who were tenants. Some tenants 
became independent landowners when Chu Yiian-chang conferred owner- 
ship on many landless cultivators in 1368. Many tenants simultaneously 
owned some land and would be classified among the ordinary community 
(4) households according to their wealth. Nonetheless, there must also have 
been tenants who owned no land of their own, even though it is difficult 
now to say exactly how the system dealt with them. Other landowners prob- 
ably used the labor of slaves, bondservants, or hired hands in preference to 
the labor of tenants. Those helpers would no doubt have been classified as 
members of that landowner’s household. And since still earlier Sung times, 
many tenants had become quite autonomous, using contracts to obtain the 


163 Kawakatsu, Chigokuhoken kokka, pp. 186-202, and Tsurumi, ““Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai,” have 
stressed the general prohibition against splicing households (4s/-4x), as opposed to Oyama, who 
once saw it as a necessary way of ensuring equally capable chia. See Oyama Masaaki, ‘“Mindai no 
jadanho ni tsuite” (1). In Zenkindai Asia no bé to shakai, vol. 1, ed. Niida Noboru hakushi tsuitd 
kinen ronbunsho hensho iinkai, Nitde Noboru hakushi tsuité kinen ronbunsha (Tokyo, 1967), pp. 365— 
86; (2): Chiba daigakn bunrigakubu bunka kagakn kiyé, 10 (Match 1968), pp. 1-40. For the question of 
splicting households, see also n. 32. 

164 See Tsurumi, “Mindai no kireiko.” 

165 See Tsurumi, “Mindaino kireiko,” and also Brook, “Spatial structure,” n. 100. This fact completely 
invalidates the Ming data “computed” by Robert M. Hartwell, “Demographic, political and social 
transformations of China, 750-1550,” HJAS, 42, No. 2 (December 1982), pp. 365—442- 
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use of land and maneuvering to rent from different landowners bits and pieces 
that would make up compact plots." 

The whole concept of the administrative community (/:-chia) system pre- 
supposes the existence of labor provided by a taxable farming population. 
Therefore, after the wars that established the dynasty and especially after the 
founder, Chu Yiian-chang, took special measures to eliminate the tenancy 
caused by those war conditions, we must assume that the overwhelming 
majority of households owned at least part of the land they cultivated. 
Views that the Ming period was “feudal” because it was based primarily on 
a landlord-tenant relationship in which powerful landlords controlled local 
agrarian society, although long prevalent among many historians, must be 
fundamentally modified. Such a modification does not deny that there could 
have been great local differences in wealth already present in early Ming 
China. In Ch’ung-an county of Fukien, around 1380, 11 percent of the house- 
holds paid 83 percent of the land tax. In the wealthiest of all prefectures, Su- 
chou, at the end of the fourteenth century, 490 households paid from 100 to 
400 piculs (¢an ; also read shih) of tax in grain on the land they owned; fifty- 
six paid from 500 to 1,000 piculs; six paid more than 2,000 piculs; and two 
households paid more than 3,800 piculs. Yet only 14,341 households in the 
entire country possessed more than 700 mu of land.'®’ Even when disregard- 
ing the households under 100 piculs, the tax distribution is highly unequal, 
as Figure 9.4 shows. 

There is a statement that tenants who rented official land (Auan-?ien) were 
accepted as normal registered households (chia-shou). This suggests that 
other tenants were not considered normal registered households and therefore 
were to be classified among the attached households (¢ai-kuan-hu) or the 


166 This was the thesis of Miyazaki Ichisada in his ‘‘S6dai igo no tochi shoyd keitai,” Toydshi kenkyd, 12, 
No. 2 (December 1952), pp. 1-34. His view has recently been at least implicitly corroborated by 
the yi-/in-ts’e studies of Tsurumi Naohiro. See Tsurumi Naohiro “Gyorinsatsu o tazunete;”’ his 
“Kokuritsu Kokkai Toshokan shoz6 K6ki jagonen jéry6 no Chéshiken gyorinsatsu ippon ni 
tsuite.” In Yamazaki sensei taikan kinen Toyo shigaku ronsé, ed. Yamazaki sensei taikan kinenkai 
(Tokyo, 1967), pp. 303-18; his “Shinsho, Soshafu no gyorinsatsu ni kansuru ichi kosatsu — Chdshi- 
ken, ge nijagoto shdzen jakyézu gyorinsatsu o chishin to shite,” Shakai keizai shigaku, 34, No. 5 
(January 1969), pp. 1-31; his ““K6ki jagonen jéry6, Soshafu Chéshaken gyorin tosatsu no dendo 
tokeiteki késatsu.”’ In Kimura Masao sensei taikan kinen T dyoshi ronshd, ed. Kimura Masao sensei taikan 
kinen jigydkai Téydéshi ronsha henshd iinkai (Chofu, 1976), pp. 311-44; and his “Futatabi, Koki 
jagonen jéry6 no Soshafu Chéshaken gyorinsatsu ni kansuru dendo tokeiteki k6satsu.” In Naka- 
Jima Satoshi sensei koki kinen ronshi, ed. Nakajima Satoshi sensei koki kinen jigydkai (Tokyo, 1980), 
PP. 415-33. Also see Adachi Keiichi, “Shindai Sosht-fu ka ni okeru jinushiteki tochi shoyi no ten- 
kai,” Kumamoto daigaku bungakubu ronsé, 9 (November 1982), pp. 24-56; and Keiji’s ““Shin-Minko- 
kuki ni okeru négy6 keiei no hatten~Chdk6 karyaiki no baai.” In Chagokw shiz6 no saikiset-kokka to 
nomin, ed. Chigokushi kenkyakai (Ky6to, 1983), pp. 255—88. 

167 These figures from 1397 come from the shib-/4 (znd month, 1370), and are cited, for example, in Ter- 
ada, “Mindai Soshi heiya no ndka,” p. 8, and Chang, “Local control,” p. 95. 
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Figure 9.4. Su-chou tax distribution in 1370 


odds-and-ends households (chi-/ing-hu).'*® The laws regulating corvée and 
other obligations are unclear at a number of points, especially with regard to 
whether they applied to nonlandowning households. Legally, they probably 
did. In practice, however, the smaller landowning households were exempt 
and that should have been true for tenants as well." 

Some authors also assume that there were large differences in status 
between the groups just mentioned. For example, it is sometimes pointed 
out that community heads (/:-chang) and tax captains (/ang-chang) originally 
were allowed to wear the blue garments of officials, and that their families 
often married among each other.'’° Sometimes other kinds of evidence for 
distinctions in status are cited. There are, however, strong arguments against 
assuming that great differences in status existed among the rural population. 
Certainly, there were no legally established differences. Leaders who abused 
their influence by evading taxes and corvée were often punished later by the 
community (/7) and the heaviest corvée obligations were assessed upon 
them as soon as their term was over.’”" 


Organizing the land: land categories 


For some earlier historians, the study of the Ming land system consisted 
mainly of a discussion of the way land was categorized in tax records; that 
is, whether it was private land (min-? en), official land (Auan-? ien), land belong- 


168 See Yamane, Mindai yéeks seido. 

169 See, for example, Kawakatsu, Chagoku héken kokka, or Chang Hsien-ch’ing, ““Ming-tai kuan-shen yu- 
mien.” Of course, widescale public works might have entailed different practices. 

170 Even the san-teng classifications might have some influence in marriage patterns, see Kawakatsu, 
Chigokn biken kokka, p. 173. 

171 Asis mentioned in Okuzaki, Chijgoku kydshin jinushi, ch. 6. 
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ing to a princely estate (chuang-7’ien), or the land of a military colony (?41-/ien). 
In this survey we deal mainly with the first two of those categories. '’* 

It must be said that in China the existence of the government’s prerogative 
to confiscate land or to reassign it or its taxes to princely estates did not pre- 
vent land from readily being bought and sold or inherited. Customary prac- 
tices regarding the sale of land favored purchase options of lineage-members 
or neighbors. In exceptional cases of disasters or amnesties, the government 
occasionally ordered landowners to lower rents.'’? Land prices depended on 
many factors in addition to productivity, including its social value, the tax sys- 
tem (including the tax system’s corvée component), and the land-to-man 
ratio.'”4 

“Official,”’ or to be mote precise, government-owned land (kuan-t’ien) 
had several origins. Some was land taken over from the Sung and the Yiian 
governments and derived ultimately from confiscation, forced occupation, 
purchase, or state-supervised reclamation. Some official land in Chiang-nan 
came from the early Hung-wu period confiscation of the possessions of 
powerful landlords who had supported the Ming founder’s rival, Chang 
Shih-ch’eng, who had been based in eastern Kiangsu and northern Chekiang, 
and some came from land found at that time to be uncultivated. Such govern- 
ment-owned land averaged about 50 percent of all the taxed land throughout 
Chiang-nan. “Taxes” on this land (equivalent to “rent” paid to the govern- 
ment as its owner, augmented by taxes) were much higher than on private 
land, although the tax rates on official land were still much lower during the 
Ming dynasty than they had been during the Sung dynasty. For a typical 
example, in Soochow before 1430, taxes amounted to 4.4 fou per mu on official 
land, as compared with 0.4 to 0.6 fov per wu on private land. Nonetheless, 
that rate was lower than prevailing rents charged to tenants, which ran from 
7 to 15 tou per mu (a ton, “peck,” is one tenth of a picul, shih or tan.)'7° 


17$ 


172 See, among others, Mi Chu (Chii Mi) Wiens, “Changes in the fiscal and rural control systems in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” Ming Studies, 3 (Fall 1976), pp. 53-69; Wu Tan-ko, “Ming-tai 
ti kuan-t’ien ho min-t’ien,” Chung-hua wen-shih lun-ts'ung, 1 (1979), pp- 119-63; Mori Masao, Mindai 
Konan tochi seido, and Kitamura, “Minmatsu-Shinsho ni okeru jinushi.” 

173 The latter power was lost or relinquished by the government only in the early Ch’ing period. 

174 See “Minmatsu-Shinsho ni okeru jinushi ni tsuite,” Rekishigaka Kenkyd ((1949]) cpt. in Kitamura 
Hironao, Shindai shakai keizaishi kenkya (Kydto, 1971), pp. 18-49, esp. p. 36. 

175 Some authors translate it as “public land,” which is a misnomer. It was not publicly owned as lakes 
or hilly land might be, but privately, with the state as owner, Avan having the sense of “imperial.” 
It should be mentioned that, in the late Ming, Asan-/ien also was used to mean “officials” land:” 
land owned by degree holders and exempted from corvée. 

176 For an overview of the more exceptional land categories, see Li Lung-ch’ien, Ming-Ch’ ing ching-chi 
shib, and Li Wen-chih, ‘“Ming—Ch’ing shih-tai ti feng-chien t’u-ti so-yu-chih,” Ching-chi yen-chiu, 8 
(1963), pp. 67-77; 9 (1963), pp. 55-61. For some of the kinds of local problems the princely estates 

Footnote continued on next page 
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RURAL ADMINISTRATION: CHANGES IN THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES 


Reforms countering tax and corvée evasion 


The tax and corvée system as it was conceived in the late fourteenth century 
had many internal contradictions from the beginning: it hovered uncertainly 
between land-based and population-based criteria for tax collection; it was 
not designed to accommodate changes in the population, and did not antici- 
pate a general increase in the population over time; it presumed a natural econ- 
omy as the basis for calculating tax payments (92 percent of the summer tax 
and 99 percent of the autumn tax was to be collected in kind).'’’ These char- 
acteristics might have been reasonable in the postwar situation of the early 
Ming, but they did not adapt well to a recovering economy.'”* Both internal 
and external pressures soon forced far-reaching changes in the taxation 
system. 

Incentives to evade taxation altogether were always present for those able 
to make use of these internal contradictions. In the fifteenth century, the 
various means of tax evasion included: 1) fown-hsien, the attachment of 
one’s lands to other powerful, mainly imperial, estates, which benefited de 
facto from many kinds of exemptions;'’? 2) Auei-chi, the registration of 
one’s land in the name of a degree holder (sometimes, but not always a kins- 
man) who was exempt from irregular corvée, a practice that was usually 
accomplished in return for a fee paid to the degree holder, but was some- 
times done even without his knowledge; and 3) Aua-fen, the splitting of 
one’s holdings by setting up more than one household, thereby changing 


continued from previous page 

could cause, see Sat6 Fumitoshi, ““Minmatsu shakai to fu,” in his Minmatsu némin hanran no kenkyit 
(1975-1982, rpt. Tokyo, 1985), pp. 152-260, and Wang Yii-ch’iian, “Ming-tai ti wang-fu chuang- 
Vien,” Li-shib lun-ts'ung, 1 (September 1964), pp. 219-305. For military colonies, see Foon Ming 
Liew, Tantian farming of the Ming dynasty ( 1368-1644), Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir Natur- und 
Vélkerkunde Ostasiens, Band 97 (Hamburg, 1984). 

177 See, for example, Kitamura Hironao, “Minmatsu-Shinsho ni okeru jinushi ni tsuite,” Rekishigakn 
Kenky# ([1949]) rpt. in his Shindai shakai keizaishi kenkya (Kyoto, 1971), p. 21, for the last statement. 

178 The unchanging quota-system for villages, not necessarily legal, which endured fora very long time, 
had the consequence of producing a Jayer between the government and the actual taxpayer. This 
was already noted by Furushima Kazuo, “Kya Chagoku ni okeru tochi shoyd to sono seikakui,” 
Chiigoks néson kakumei no tenkai (1972), rpt. in his Chigokn kindai shakaishi kenkyu (Tokyo, 1982), pp. 
3-33, Sp. pp. 32-3, n. 21. 

179 Depending on the status or wealth of the original commoner who attached his land to that of a pri- 
vileged household, the relationship between them could vary from dependency (poor peasants 
exchanging tax and corvée obligations for perhaps demeaning tasks to be performed for their new 
boss) to equality (when richer commoners used their connections to degree-holding households 
to escape taxation). 
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a high category of assessment into several lower ones which might escape 
corvée altogether. '*° 

The case of the tax captains (/zang-chang) can help clarify the kinds of conse- 
quences those changes could have. Originally, the post of the tax captain 
was to be rotated annually ina ten-year cycle: this implies that there was a suf- 
ficient number of households capable of providing the leadership and having 
the occasional material and social power necessary to ensure the fulfillment 
of the tasks associated with the post. The duties of tax captains, especially 
those in the Chiang-nan region, became much heavier when the Yung-lo 
emperor moved the capital to the North early in the 1420s, for that enor- 
mously increased the distance over which the tax grain had to be transported. 
There were ever fewer households able to provide those services, although 
for households powerful enough to pass on to those under their command 
the increasing burden of offering presents and bribes (including their own), 
the post remained a profitable one, especially since holding the tax captaincy 
in the early years of the dynasty was a direct stepping stone to official rank. 
During the Hsiian-te period (1425-35), fewer, but more powerful, house- 
holds monopolized the post, and statutes were revised to reflect that 
change."*' Later in the fifteenth century, however, the examination system 
developed to the point where it became the exclusive route to official appoint- 
ment. Consequently, in many areas the tax captaincy became less attractive 
to those whose family resources could give them access to the post.'** By 
the early sixteenth century, this decrease in the attractiveness of the tax cap- 
taincy resulted in many areas in an arrangement under which the captaincy 
was shared by several households at once. Such households, however, being 
much less prestigious, lacked the power to force the truly wealthy to pay 


180 T’ou-hbsien seems to have entailed more social relations than Auei-chi. See, for example, Kawakatsu, 
Chugoku héken kokka, p. 685. These terms, however, are sometimes used interchangeably. Also, the 
same term can apply to different social realities. See, for example, Sakai, Chigoku zensho. The articles 
of Shimizu Taiji, including his ““Tokenk6,” Téa keizai kenkya, 11, No. z (April 1927), rpt. in his 
Mindai tochi seidoshi kenkyi (Tokyo, 1968), pp. 385-404; his “Token to kiki no igi,” Chisei, 8, No. 5 
(October 1943), rpt. in Mindai, pp. 421-42; and his “Mindai ni okeru dendo no kiki,” Chisei 6, 
No. 4 (July 1941), also rpt. in his Mindai, pp. 443-58, still often cited, are now outdated. For the split- 
ting up of households, see also n. 32. 

181 Theenormous increase in the distance to be covered by the /iang-chang was decreased through several 
fifteenth-century changes such as &ai-tui (changed [locales of] delivery) and finally, in 1471, the 
army corps took over the transport of some grain consignments. See Hoshi Ayao, Mindai séun no ken- 
ky (Tokyo, 1963), abstracted and trans. as The Ming tribute grain system, trans. Mark Elvin, Michigan 
Abstracts, 1 (Ann Arbor, 1969); and Ray Huang, Taxation. 

182 We must also remember that even important and wealthy households could be ruined by holding a 
tax captaincy; one illustrative case is that of the high official Liu Ying (1442-1523). After his retire- 
ment, he once had an argument with a certain magistrate who, in retaliation, assigned him and 
other members of his family to seven /iang-chang posts in order to bankrupt him. See Liang, Ming- 
tat liang-chang chth-tu, p. 67, 0. 2, forthe details. 
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their due. Whereas tax captains were to be chosen from households quite dis- 
tinct in social and material power and renown, under these new arrangements 
the distinction between the tax captain (/ang-chang) and the community head 
(4i-chang) tended to blur, and the functions of the tax captain were often split 
off and absorbed into the lower-level community head (/:-chang) functions. 

The increase in landholdings belonging to large landlords, to merchants 
who moved off the land to live in towns," or to landlords living elsewhere 
and therefore not fully accountable to the original community (//), put those 
landlords whose primary holdings were still in their original community (/) 
under great stress. Some powerful large landlords found they did better by 
passing the increases in tax and corvée assessments on to their tenants,"** 
but custom often forbade that. 

As early as the 1430s, major adjustments were made in the older //-chia sys- 
tem in the Chiang-nan region. The displacement of the capital from Nanking 
to Peking greatly increased the requirement for the labor corvée needed for 
grain transport. Mobility also led to the disappearance of many persons 
from the community (//) registers. Sources called these persons “extinct” or 
“fugitive,” but a report by Chou Ch’en (1381~—1453), Provincial Governor 
in the Southern Metropolitan Region from 1430 to 1450, shows that many 
of those ‘‘extinct”” households had not moved far away. Some had merely 
moved to a nearby sub-county (Asiang), some had attached themselves to mili- 
tary officers, some had migrated to prosperous transport towns, and some 
had taken service with the lucky law-breakers who had become rich by trans- 
forming their punitive post-station duties into lucrative commercial ven- 
tures, "* 

Because rent and tax on official land was higher than on private land, 
tenants on official land had originally been exempted from all irregular corvée 
exactions as a compensation. However, with the increase in required labor ser- 
vice and the decrease in the number of households on the registers, such pri- 
vileged treatment could no longer be continued. The exemption from 


183 Whether this was actually a demographic process involving srnall-distance migration as many Japa- 
nese authors beginning with Kitamura and his “Jinushi” maintain; whether it involved basically 
just the transfer of land rights to the towns; or whether the movement to the towns was actual, 
but only a temporary stage in the life of degree holders or merchants (as assumed by proponents 
ofa “rural-urban continuum”) is a matter of debate, but this does not affect the result for tax and cor- 
vée purposes. Doubtless all three scenarios occurred, especially if one takes care to note that the 
“towns” were often new rural economic and social centers and not necessarily county seats. 

184 See Jerry Paul Dennerline, “Fiscal reform and local control: the gentry-bureaucratic alliance sur- 
vives the conquest,” Conflict and control in late imperial China, eds. Frederic Wakeman Jr. and Carolyn 
Grant (Berkeley, 1975), pp. 86-120, and T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tai fu-i chib-tu shih, pp. 130-37. 

185 Mori Masao, “Jago seiki zenpan Soshifu ni okeru ydeki rdddsei no kaikaku,” Nagoya daigaks bunga- 
kubu kenkyst ronshi, 41, Shigakn 14: Nakamura Eiké kydju taikan kinen (March 1966), pp. 105-24; also, 
Mori, Mindai Kénan tochi seido, ch. 3. 
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corvée was apparently sufficient to attract renter-operators to lease such lands. 
They then sub-leased them for normal private rents. Now the renter-opera- 
tors also had to provide labor services, and several measures had to be taken 
‘to equalize the disparity in tax and corvée requirements that existed between 
private and official land. This equalization was accomplished in part by judi- 
ciously applying different conversion rates (which were used when taxes 
were allowed to be paid in money or in forms other than the stipulated tax 
grain) or by applying different wastage fees ( p’ing-m?) to cover losses in tran- 
sit. By means of such considerations, the tax grain burden on “official land” 
was decreased in 1433 by 20 percent to 30 percent.'®* In exchange, the owners 
of “‘official land” now also became subject to irregular service levies. Those 
measures were not confined to Chiang-nan; they were also extended to other 
regions where the amount of “‘official land” on the registers was substantial, 
as was the case in eastern Chekiang, Fukien, Kiangsi, and Hu-kuang."*” 

The changes made in the methods of allocating irregular corvée obligations 
are of greater import than those in assessing taxes. The earlier system of mak- 
ing allocations ad hoc, whenever they were required and according to the 
often outdated household category system then in use, was changed in 1432 
by establishing a kind of budget. “Miscellaneous” services were assessed 
yearly, whether service obligations were required that year or not and were 
payable once every ten years. This regularity was apparently welcomed. 

The nominal tax unit was still the picul of rice, but the increasing monetiza- 
tion of the economy led to the transformation of many parts of the tax system 
to payment in money. This proved an incentive to increase commodity pro- 
duction. The use of different conversion rates for different categories of levies 
provided the state with the added advantage of a convenient mechanism for 
increasing taxes covertly and differentially as the range of services that needed 
to be performed for a growing population increased.'*® 

Such conversion methods (che-na fa) by which assessments expressed in 
piculs of rice were commuted to payment in other commodities pre-dated 
Chu Yiian-chang’s founding of the Ming dynasty in 1368. Originally seen as 
a favor to the taxpayer — “che” implies “with a savings” (or discount) — con- 
version had required special permission that was granted when grain was 
not locally available, where transport was not adequate to move tax grain, 
when calamities had ruined the harvests, or accumulated arrearages had to 


186 Forthese changes, see the works of Mori cited in the preceding note; Lai Hui-min, Ming-fai Nan-chib- 
Ui fu-i chib-tu ti yen-chin, Wen-shih ts’ung-k’an, 63 (T’ai-pei, 1983); and Yi Wei-ming, Ming-tai Chon 
Ch’en tui Chiang-nan ti-ch’ si ching-chi she-bui ti koi-ko (T’ai-pei, 1990). 

187 According to some, Oyama, “Mindai ni okeru zeiryd,” p. 319, forexample, some changes in tax col- 
lection were made according to household categories, but the evidence is slight. 

188 Huang, Taxation, p. 92, is more pessimistic. 
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be paid. The records that indicate which strata of society favored the conver- 
sion of taxes or corvée to payments in silver are somewhat contradictory: 
the poor seem to have favored it in some places, while in others, the rich 
did."*? Which group favored conversion depended on the state of the econ- 
omy ata particular place and time and on the distance of a village to the county 
seat. In general, the more remote areas preferred to make payments in silver 
even when it was rarer there, because doing so released farmers from long- 
term service duties that seriously conflicted with their agricultural work. 

In 1436, supposedly as a temporary measure, payment of a portion of the 
tax grain levy in silver was first permitted and then later required in order to 
relieve the burden on military officials in Peking who encountered consider- 
able losses when forced to sell their grain salaries in Nanking, where prices 
were low, only to have to re-purchase rice to meet their needs in Peking, 
where prices were higher.'?° Direct transport of their tax grain to Peking 
would have cost still more. Originally considered temporary, the practice 
was later continued and was extended to an ever wider range of taxes. The sil- 
ver used for such payments later became known as chin-hua-yin (gold floral sil- 
ver), a name given to silver of particularly high purity.'?" More general 
conversions of the basic land taxes, however, were only permitted after con- 
version of corvée items became widespread, and they did not become regular 
until after 1490." 

The change to a system of budgeting for irregular levies and corvée levies, 
and the impact of the increasingly monetized economy resulted in the first 
broad reform of the //-chia tax system under the name of the chiin-yao-fa (equal- 
ization of corvée service), first proposed province-wide for Kiangsi in 1443 
by Hsia Shih (chin-shib of 1418; known for his knowledge of currency pro- 
blems), where it was implemented and rescinded several times.'”? In 1450, it 
was revived in half a dozen provinces and was finally applied nationally 
from 1488 on.'”* This process, by whicha rationally conceived administrative 
change was generally adopted and officially recognized, took more than half 


189 See Yamane, Mindai yéeks seido. For example, the poor in Shang-yii (near Shao-hsing, Chekiang) 
county in the sixteenth century, and the rich in Hai-yen county during the same period. 

190 See Shimizu Taiji, “Mindai ni okeru sozei ginnd no hattatsu,” Téydgakubd, 22, No. 3 (1935), pp- 367— 
416; and also Yamane Yukio, “Ichij6 benpé to chiteigin.” In Ywragu Chika teikoku, Sekai no rekishi, 
11, ed. Chikuma shobé henshabu (Tokyo, 1961), pp. 282-99, section 2. 

191 Shimizu Taiji, Chigokw kinsei shakai keizai shi (Tokyo, 1950). 

192 In general, conversion rates were lower than the market price and were favorable to the taxpayers; 
see T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tai fu-i chih-tu shib, pp. 195-96. 

193 After locally having been attempted by K’o Hsien, see T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tai {u-i chih-tu shib, p. 
228. 

194 Other important names connected with this reform are Chu Ying (1417-85), working in Kwang- 
tung, Fukien, Shensi, and Ts’ui Kung (1409-79), working in Kiangsi and Chiang-nan. 
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a century. It inadvertently illustrates the great differences between the eco- 
nomic conditions in the North and in the South. 

Fundamentally, this reform meant that a limited number of increasingly 
burdensome so-called irregular services, such as the provision of personal 
attendants, runners, horse grooms, academy servitors, instructors’ cooks, 
and the like — especially those provided as personal services to magistrates 
or education officers — were calculated according to a budget.'?’ These 
expenses (or equivalent actual services) were levied on those households com- 
prising the equalized corvée neighborhood (chiin-yao-chia), which was the 
group of neighborhood heads (chia-shon) who had taken their service tums 
five or in some cases three years earlier.'®° Instead of requiring performance 
of the services in person, a charge was collected in monetary form, usually 
in silver, to be used for hiring people to perform the services. Other services, 
such as those of storehouse keepers, jailers, and dispatch bearers, continued 
to be performed mostly in person.'?’ The distribution of required services 
among the members of the equalized corvée neighborhood (chiin-yao-chia) var- 
ied according to household ranking, and an attempt was made to match the 
weight of the service obligation to the ranking of the household that bore 
it. This could mean that a household of higher rank would be responsible 
for several duties, while a household of lower rank would be responsible for 
performing only part of some service." 

In the South, however, the ranking of households according to wealth 
tended to disappear, and the equalized service levies (chiin-yao fa) came to be 
assessed against landholding only. 

The system was adopted rather later in the North. Since the North was 
poorer in a general sense than the South, it is probable that one service obliga- 
tion per rotation each ten years simply did not provide enough personnel to 
fulfill the requirements for corvée labor. At the same time, the lack of silver 


195 In Chinese: chih-hou (personal attendants), ¢sao-/i (runners), ma-/u (horse grooms), chai-fu (academy 
servitors) and shan-fu (school cooks). The first two terms are often used interchangeably. 

196 Here is a clear example where chia is no longer a term for the group out of which one household 
serves each year, but for the group of all households serving for one particular year. 

197 Yamane, Mindai yéeki seido, ch 2. 1n Chinese: £’u-/zu (storehouse keepers), chin-tzu (jail wardens) and 
p’n-ping (dispatch bearers). 

198 While duties were burdensome, the percentage of households that had to perform them was quite 
low in any given year; in ten cases out of twenty-two listed by T’ang Wen-chi in Ming-tai fu-i chib- 
tu shib — see p. 125 — it was lower than 3 percent. The amount of an average chiin-yao-yin payment 
in most cases constituted 0.05 to 0.1 éae/ of silver per (registered) person a year. See T’ang Wen- 
chi, Ming-tai fu-i chib-tu shih, pp. 246-47, table 35. Very often the payment was not paid by all regis- 
tered households in a given year, and individual contributions, therefore, were higher. See also 
Iwami Hiroshi, ‘‘Min no Kasei zengo ni okeru fueki kaikaku ni tsuite,” Téydshi kenkyi, 10, No. 5 
(May 1949), pp. 1-25, and Oyama Masaaki, ‘““Mindai Kahoku fu-eki seido kaikaku shi kenkya no 
ichi kent6,” pp. 99-117. 
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in circulation in such areas tended to favor service performed in person 
instead of commutation of corvée to monetary form. 

The commutation of the levies and the local public expenditures that were 
paid in kind into payments in silver that were to be provided by the commu- 
nity (4-chia) heads on duty in their decennial rotation usually preceded the 
commutation of the equalized service (chin-yao) obligations to payments in sil- 
ver, although sometimes both processes occurred simultaneously. The silver 
payment that resulted from the former commutation was known most com- 
monly by the name /-chia-yin (community silver), but other designations 
also occurred. While the government’s officially budgeted and regularized 
allocations for expenses remained by and large constant (even though the 
govemment’s actual requirements kept increasing), there was a chronic ten- 
dency to raise extra services in labor or money outside the original budget: 
only in the 15 20s in Fukien did there appear a method for updating the budget 
ona yearly basis." 

The tax and corvée system took several different paths of development in 
the North and in the South. The use of community silver (4-chia-yin) gained 
momentum in the North half a century later than it did in the South. Starting 
about 1500, a distinction was made between silver service levies (yin-ch’ai) 
and human labor service levies (/-ch’ai). Both terms continued to exist even 
after the labor service levies came to be measured in silver equivalents for 
ease of comparison and even later when both were sometimes actually paid 
in silver. 

In the South, in most cases for which we have evidence, all these commuted 
payments of labor and corveée service were still to be paid once every ten 
years. While, in principle, the same total amount was paid every year, the 
total men (ting) and landholdings of different equalized service neighborhoods 
(chtin-yao-chia) — and sometimes also of the administrative community (/- 
chia) on duty — were not similar. As a result, the next move towards more 
equality entailed the addition of all landholdings (wx) and able-bodied males 
(ting) of all the households that would serve during the decade and the assess- 
ment every year of exactly one tenth of this figure. This could be done within 
acommunity (/) by disregarding the original household-based neighborhood 
(chia) divisions; but, more often than not, it took place over a whole district. 
In this case, even the original community (/) divisions were ignored. First 


199 This was called the pa-fen-fa (eight-part method), inaugurated by Shen Cho (chin-shib of 1508), and 
applied only to the tributary levies; other public expenditures were still provided for by the /i-chia 
on duty. See Yamane, Mindat yéeki seido, pp. 136-40. But this method also had to be updated by 1537. 
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put into practice around 1460 in Fukien, this approach became more preva- 
lent after 1510 under the name shih-tuan-fa (ten-sector system).*°° 

The tax and corvée system in the North took another turn: there equalized 
corvée (chiin-yao) regularization meant a yearly assessment of all silver and 
labor requirements on a certain jurisdictional level against all the households 
in that level (mostly at the county level). Instead of a large payment once a dec- 
ade, smaller payments were made every year.*°' The payments were not, how- 
ever, assessed directly on landholdings as was the case in the South. Silver 
payments were now made under an even more elaborate nine household 
grade system and were called men-yin (courtyard-gate silver), the system 
being consolidated in 1479. Labor services were directly assessed against the 
number of adult (male) persons (¢/ng) per household and calculated (but not 
necessarily paid) in silver known as ¢ing-yin (adult male silver). There were 
usually not many households in the highest categories, and the vast majority 
was in the lowest category. As one example from the North in the sixteenth 
century, in Wen-an county near Tientsin (T’ien-chin) in modern Ho-péi, in 
1586, the nine ranks of households, in descending order, contained the fol- 
lowing numbers of households: 0; 0; 0; 25; 157; 620; 1232; 2672; and 
9777.” (See Figure 9.5; other examples are numerous.) 

The other corvée services that remained were also gradually regularized, 
commuted, budgeted, and assessed according to household category. In the 
fifteenth century, such corvée services became ever more specialized and 
reduced in scope, since they had to be performed by households that generally 
had less wealth and power than was formerly the case. This specialization 
occurred whether the services were performed in person or were performed 
through the payment of fees used by the state to hire someone to perform 
them. The administrative records show a proliferation of terminology being 
used to designate the specialized tasks that were taking the place of what for- 
merly had been general categories of service. For example, the term /’ang- 
chang was used from the 1460s on to designate the heads of polders, which 


z00 The Fukien system, not yet known under the later name, was initiated by Sheng Yung (1418-92, in 
Fukien from 1457 to 1464). More typical was the method of a vice-magistrate, Ma, around 1500- 
10 in Wu-chin county (seat in Ch’ang-chou, Chiang-nan), who used equal weights of ting and mu. 
Because any one household probably had many more w than fing, the mu was greatly emphasized. 
See Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido, ch. 2, p. 123. See also Liang Fang-chung, “Ming-tai shih-tuan- 
chin-fa,”” Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi-shih chi-k’an, 7, No. 1 (1944), pp. 120-37, trans. as “The ‘ten- 
parts’ tax system of Ming.” In Chinese social history in translations of selected studies, eds. and trans. E-tu 
Zen (Jen I-tu) Sun and John deFrancis, American Council of Learned Societies — Studies in Chi- 
nese and Related Civilizations, No. 7 (1957), pp. 270-80. 

201 The latter system was not always welcomed: T’ang Shun-chih (1507—6o), for example, was a great 
proponent of the once-a-decade method. See DMB, pp. 1252-56. Also see Liang Fang-chung, 
“The ‘ten-parts’ tax system of Ming.” 

202 Also see n. 234. 
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Fig. 9.5. The distribution of household categories in 1586 Wen-an 


were much smaller than the former administrative communities (/); the func- 
tions of the community leader (/-chang) became split up into the more specia- 
lized tasks of the tax-prompter (/en-ts’ui), the accountant (shu-shou), or the 
community leader (/-chang) serving at the county seat. In some cases, a com- 
munity leader (/-chang) himself might hold a succession of those titles and per- 
form some of the duties associated with the post for three or four years out 
of ten.**? The officers bearing the title tsung-chia (lit. neighborhood chief) per- 
formed police functions for their community (/). It is noteworthy that they 
were responsible for all inhabitants within their territories, not just those 
registered as being under the jurisdiction of the community (/-chia), a fact 
that provides unequivocal evidence for the existence of a nontaxed immigrant 
population. That police function was added to the community (/) starting 
in 1436.7 

The functions the tax captain (/iang-chang) performed also were subdivided 
and assigned to delivery households (chieh-hu), general tax-prompters (tsung- 
ts’ui), southern transport households (nan-ysin-hu), and northern transport 
households ( pez-ysin-hu). These changes in the nature of corvée service refer 
mainly to the South; but similar changes also occurred in the North.*® In six- 
teenth-century Yii-chou (modern Fang-ch’eng, in southern Honan), there 


203 Oyama, ‘‘Fu-eki seido no henkaku,” pp. 334-35. 

204 Sakai Tadao, “‘Mindai zen—choki no hék6sei ni tsuite.” In Shimiguhakushi tsuité kinen: Mindaishi ronsé, 
ed. Shimizu hakushi tsuité kinen hensha iinkai (Tokyo, 1962), pp. 577-610; and Maeda Tsukasa, 
“Rik6sei seiritsu no katei.”” Yamane, Mindai yéeki seido, p. 63, mentions the beginning of frung-chia 
in Yen-p’ing (Fukien) in 1447. See also Iwami, Mindai yéeks seido, esp. pp. 192-200. 

205 The decrease in average landholding was also a factor there that led to the subdivision of duties; con- 
temporary writers state that “the wealthiest households nowadays are not like those of earlier days.” 
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were finally six great households (¢a-hu) in every community (//), while origin- 
ally there had been one great household (¢a-x) for several communities!” 

In one respect, the North had fewer problems than the South. There were 
fewer nonresident households (chi-chuang-hu) perhaps, it has been suggested, 
because southern water transport was easier and less expensive than land 
transport in the North: a situation that resulted in more compact and econ- 
omically more inwardly oriented villages in the North.*°” 


Reforms countering community breakdown 


New formal organizations: Pao-chia and Hsiang-ytieh 


The community functions required in the statutes from the administrative 
community (/-chia) probably deteriorated under the conditions that have 
been discussed. To summarize: there was increased migration of the wealthy 
to the rural towns and cities, coupled with capital movement from rural 
investments into market town and city-based activities. Absentee landlord- 
ship by landlords residing in other rural jurisdictions, or often in urban set- 
tings, increased. The marked increase in commercial activities led landlords 
and tenants alike to give paramount attention to their own interests at the 
expense of matters of concern to the whole community, and this trend can 
be seen in the decrease in mutual assistance given by landlords and tenants 
to one another.*** Although it is not fully reflected in the sources, there was 
a general decrease in the land per person ratio, which no doubt left a smaller 
margin of rural productivity to provide the prestige and material well-being 
needed to support the work of those who provided rural public services. At 
the same time, the state became less interested in community functions 
because tax and corvee collection were becoming increasingly problematic 
and were drawing all its attention to these more vital fiscal issues. 

Yet we really do not know the extent to which the community functions 
of these posts were diminished, since these functions could continue under 


206 See Taniguchi, ‘“‘Mindai Kahoku no ‘taiko.”” 

207 Obata Tatsuo, “Konan ni okeru riké no hensei ni tsuite,” Shirin, 39, No. 2 (March 1956), pp. 1-35, 
quoting Chao Hsi-hsiao (early Ch’ing). For measures against the chi-chuang-hu, see below. Simply pro- 
hibiting them, as happened in 1451, was not effective. See Kawakatsu, Chigoku hiken kokka, p. 165. 

208 See Mori Masao, “‘Min—Shin jidai no tochi seido,” Higashi A jia sekai no tenkai I], wanami k6za Sekai 
rekishi 12: Chisei 6 (Tokyo, 1971), pp. 229-74. For the frequent contemporary accounts of commu- 
nity breakdown, see his “‘Minmatsu no shakai kankei ni okeru chitsujo no hendo ni tsuite;” also 
see Hsii Hung, “‘Ming-tai hou-ch’i Hua-pei shang-p’in ching-chi ti fa-chan yii she-hui feng-ch’i ti 
pien-ch’ien.’ In Ti-erh-tz’u Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi-shib bui-i, ed. Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian 
ching-chi yen-chiu-so (T’ai-pei, 1989), Vol. 1, pp. 107-73; and Hsii Hung, “‘Ming-tai she-hui feng- 
ch’i ti pien-ch’ien — i Chiang, Che ti-ch’ii wei li-.” In Chung-yang yen-chiu ylian ti-erb-chieh kuo-chi Han- 
bsiieh hui-s lun-wen-chi (Dec. 29-31, 1986-CB’ ing-chu Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian yuan ch’ ing lin-shib chou-nien): 
Ming-CB’ ing yi chin-tai shib tsu, ed. Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian (Taipei, 1989), vol. 1, pp. 137-59. 
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individuals who did not want to be sullied or burdened with an increasingly 
corvée-like and exploited sub-official post. The loss of officially supported 
outward manifestations of communal life, such as the ceremony in which 
leaders and people joined in reciting the Placard of people’s instructions 
(Chiao-min pang-wen), had become complete by the late fifteenth century.*°? 
That does not mean, however, that there was a cessation of mutual aid for 
funerals, that there was less attention paid to communal drainage and diking 
works, to pumping irrigation water or draining off excess water, or to 
other activities of paramount importance to the community and the locality. 
Although there were problems with the officially designated elders, there 
was a growing group of informal local leaders.*'° The new situation, 
which was becoming ever more obvious, was simply that the administrative 
community (/) was becoming a paper organization more than a functioning 
reality in society. With the promulgation of the ten sector system (shih- 
tuan-fa) reforms (see above) in late fifteenth-century Fukien and with the 
substitution of payment in silver for service functions of the administrative 
community (/-chia), the community, if it had not disappeared altogether, 
was transformed. It became, at most, that segment of a locality’s population 
liable for certain taxes and corvée. It was no longer a territorial unit com- 
prised of all of the inhabitants of that area. 

Nevertheless, the deterioration of the village elders (4-/ao) institution in 
many areas appears to have created a noticeable vacuum. Concerned officials 
and people who were locally influential started to promote imitations of for- 
mer community associations. This impulse took two forms: the organization 
of villages for defense through implementing pao-chia (local mutual security 
associations, organized in parallel to the community [/4-chia]); and for moral 
elevation through the Asiang-yieh (village covenants). 

The community (4-chia) system was self-managing, but neither self-deter- 
mining, nor autonomous. It had never included any provision for self-defense 
and it had increasingly turned its back upon its original responsibilities for 
legal matters, for guiding local morality, for spurring community self- 
improvement, and for maintaining ethical and institutional rules. Even the 
community (/4-chia) system’s original defensive regulations were aimed at 
nothing more than controlling wandering beggars and nefarious clerks.*"' 

As early as 1436-37 in some places, efforts were made to institute local 
police systems, often called ¢sung-chia, based on the registration of an entire 


209 Okuzaki, Chigoku kydshin jinusbi. 

210 Kuribayashi, Rikései no kenkywt. Wu Cheng-han, ““The temple fairs in late imperial China” (Diss., 
Princeton University, 1988), provides case studies of the emergence of new local leaders, non-gentry 
and nonsub-official, as heads of local cult and shrine organizations. 

211 Sakai, “Mindai zen—choki no hok6sei.” 
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local populace into units of ten and 100 households; these systems attempted 
to include all inhabitants, including migrants, whether or not they were on 
community (/-chia) registers. Participation, although not voluntary, was not 
seen as a corvée duty; therefore, no exceptions were allowed.*"* The eminent 
philosopher-statesman, Wang Yang-ming (or Wang Shou-jen, 1472-1529), 
used the idea of the local security system ( pao-chia), significantly militarizing*'? 
it for local defense purposes. Such efforts at organization exposed the fact 
that in some cases the word for households (4#) had come to mean lineages, 
not families, and that other words designating the small family (‘‘doors,”’ 
“cooking units,” etc.) had to be substituted in order to encompass the entire 
population. This situation revealed that the local community (4-chia) registers 
had not been updated for a long time and could not provide a realistic repre- 
sentation of the actual inhabitants of a locale or of their household structures. 
In one sense, therefore, the development of the local security system (pao- 
chia) was a territorial and demographic updating of the community (/-chia) 
system, not a totally different endeavor as some scholars have assumed.*"4 
The village covenant rules espoused an association formed among villagers 
for mutual exhortation and mutual assistance, led by an organized local leader- 
ship, and maintained through regular meetings and contributions. The idea 
of such covenants spread from the South to the North. In most cases the pro- 
posed territorial boundaries within which a given covenant would be in 
force were coextensive with pre-existing commune (she), canton (¢#), or com- 
munity (/) divisions. Immigrants within those boundaries were included.*”’ 
The most famous late Ming system is perhaps the one proposed about 1590 
by the eminent official and thinker, Lii K’un, initially as a defense against ban- 
ditry in Shansi. Participation in this system was to be voluntary and was to 
exclude degree holders at the top of the social hierarchy and hired laborers 


212 Yui Ch’ien (1398-1457); for example, called for a return to territorial units comprising a// inhabi- 
tants, as the /i originally had been. See Sakai, ““Mindai zen—chdki no hdkései,” and Yii’s biography 
in DMB, pp. 1608~12. The tswng- (and smaller Asiao-) chia were more rural in contrast to earlier police 
stations, Asiin-chien-ssu, that had already been present in some locally important towns in the early 
Ming. In a bizarre twist, one of the first #sung-chia, Teng Mao-ch’i (d. 1449), later became the leader 
of an important Fukien rebellion. See Tanaka Masatoshi, “Minpen—késo nuhen.” In Ywragu Chika 
teikoku, Sekai no rekishi, 11, ed. Chikuma shobd henshibu (Tokyo, 1961), pp. 41-80, tr. as “Popular 
uprisings, rent resistance, and bondservant rebellions in the late Ming.” State and society in China— 
Japanese perspectives on Ming-Qing social and economic history, trans. Joseph McDermott; eds. Linda 
Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 165-214; also see Teng’s biography in DMB, pp. 
1275-77. 

213 See his biography in DMB, pp. 1408-16. 

214 For some of the more famous examples, see, among others, Wada Sei, Chigokn chiba jichi hattatsushi, 

and Shimizu Morimitsu, Chigokw kyéson shakai ron. They are summarized in Paul Oscar Elmquist, 

“Rural controls in early modern China” (Diss., Harvard University, 1963). Many regulations are 

rather similar to the /7-chia rules. 

The / acrually seem here to shape later social arrangements, as they would also sometimes shape mar- 

keting structures. Also see Brook, “Spatial structure.” 
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or tenants at the bottom. The hired laborers and tenants were to be enrolled 
under their masters.*’° A covenant was to include about one hundred “honest 
and decent” families, which were, if necessary, to be drawn from more than 
one community. The leadership was not to be by rotation, but was to remain 
permanently fixed, perhaps reflecting a less mobile, relatively underdeveloped 
area. Lii K’un’s ideas spurred others to propose similar systems. One ought 
to note that village rules called Asiang-yieh that were down-to-earth and that 
had no Confucian overtones had existed previously. Their links with these 
Ming ideals of community organization are not clear, however, and await 
further investigation.” 

Village covenants and village defense systems in the late Ming were often 
supplemented by village schools and village granaries. In such cases these 
units might be smaller, as in the case of one proposed by Wang T’ing-hsiang 
(1474-1544)*"* and approved in 1529. Twenty to thirty families were to pro- 
vide one granary for their communal needs.*'? Granary proposals underwent 
some change after the 1530s, apparently receiving significant local support 
and religious backing. Temples were chosen as the main locations for holding 
meetings, which were held on the religiously significant fifteenth day and 
last day of the lunar month. The founding emperor’s six moral exhortations 
in his Placard of people’s instruction (Chiao-min pang-wen) made a comeback and 
served as the basis for sermons or homilies. By the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, many counties, especially in Chiang-nan, had founded separate covenant 
buildings in which to hold those lectures.**° These scattered but persistent 
developments indicate a widespread sense of social need for some kind of 
community organization similar to, if not entirely duplicating, the administra- 
tive community (//) of the early Ming, which had changed its appearance 
because of social, demographic, and administrative trends. The local security 
systems (pao-chia) and the village covenants (bsiang-yiieh) were the favored 
vehicles for achieving some kind of community organization. Despite some 
sporadic approval from the government, however, none of the new systems 
was ever widely adopted. A more nationwide implementation of this sort of 
adjunct to local governance would only occur in the decades following the 
establishment of the Ch’ing dynasty in 1644. 


216 The exclusion of degree holders was meant to forestall problems of etiquette; however, cooks and 
runners, often seen as “‘base,” were allowed. 

217 See Elmquist, ‘Rural controls,” and Niida’s articles cited in n. 143. For Li K’un, see also Joanna 
Handlin, Action in Late Ming thought — the reorientation of Lia K’un and other scholar-offcials (Berkeley, 
1983). 

218 See the biography in DMB, pp. 1431-34. 

219 Kuribayashi, Rikdsei no kenkyn. 

220 See Okuzaki, Chagokn kydshin jinushi. 
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Water control 


Water management was a most important community function; in discussing 
it, one must include a discussion of the relations of villages with each other, 
their groupings in irrigation circles, and other hotly debated issues. Villages 
and irrigation communities were not identical, although there is a clear rela- 
tionship between the two.*”' In some cases around the country, cooperation 
for purposes of irrigation was organized along an entire segment of a water- 
way. In those instances, more than one hundred villages cultivating more 
than 1000 ¢h’ing of land could cooperate as one unit.*** In most of these 
cases, villages rather than individual households constituted the basic work 

_unit. Villages that constituted irrigation work units could assess their mem- 
bers’ households. This ability reveals some kind of communal! authority. In 
the North, even tenants were subject to these assessments. However, in 
most cases during the Ming, irrigation cooperation involved only from one 
to three villages,*** and we hear of governmental intervention only in cases 
where things went wrong (which perhaps happened increasingly). 

During the sixteenth century, in keeping with the general trend for split- 
ting higher-level community and corvée functions, the polder heads (#ang- 
chang) became more numerous and became responsible for smaller areas. 
At this time, they were increasingly exploited by local officials and were 
often assigned to posts away from their home localities to perform other 
kinds of tasks. Attempts were made to commute their services to payments 
in silver, but some polder heads (¢’ang-chang) preferred to serve in person. 
In other cases, the money paid for commutation was not used for its 
intended purposes. As Morita Akira has astutely ‘observed, the problems 
of irrigation management during the sixteenth century were not so much 
institutional or technological, but social: they reflected a general increase 
in mismanagement.*** 

But in the matter of irrigation management, as in other matters, the six- 
teenth-century problems of mismanagement were gradually solved in 


221 Some, are convinced that there was a Japanese-style strong irrigation community in the North; 
others deny this. Other discussions revolve around whether these systems were imposed from 
above, or not, or whether they were coterminous with other groupings — for example, religious 
associations — or were simply temporary “associations” for one particular purpose. For this discus- 
sion, see Morita Akira, ““Min-Shin jidai no suiri dantai—sono ky6éddétaiteki seikaku ni tsuite,” 
Rekishi kyéiku, 13, No. 9 (September 1965), pp. 32-37. 

222 The first example is from Ho-pei (Hsing-t’ai, seat of Shun-te prefecture), the second from Fukien 
(P’u-t’ien, seat of Hsing-hua prefecture). See Morita, ‘“‘Min-Shin jidai no suiri dantai.” 

223 Morita, “Min-Shin jidai no suin dantai,” p. 36. 

224 Morita Akira, ‘““Minmatsu ni okeru téchései no henkaku,” Téhdgaku 26, (1963), rpt. in his Shindai 
suirishi kenkys (Tokyo, 1974), Pp. 450-71. 
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some places during the late Ming. The functions of the polder head (/ang- 
chang), which was a corvée duty and therefore a position that was despised 
or evaded, were taken over by a kind of tax farmer: the m7-7’on (literally 
translated, “‘mud-chief”). As with other administrative innovations, there 
were efforts to outlaw mud-chiefs because the practice of tax-farming 
seemed to be illegal,**® but eventually the fact that mud-chiefs were able 
to accomplish what needed to be done prevailed. The mud-chief position 
was Officially recognized and made its appearance in the gazetteers. The 
issue of which position, the mud-chief (#/-/’0x#) or the polder head (/ang- 
chang), was more workable seems to have hinged not so much on whether 
the practice of having mud-chiefs was better than the earlier polder head 
(?ang-chang) system institutionally, but rather on the issue of the quality of 
those who held these positions. When the persons functioning as irrigation 
managers were honest men, community functions were performed ade- 
quately. The sense of crisis that pervaded the early seventeenth century 
appears to have led to an increased number of such responsible function- 
aries where previously in some places the local great landlords, the notor- 
ious hao-yu, had had the power to usurp the functions of these positions 
for their own benefit.?”° 


The single-whip reforms: simplifying the budget 


It is often said that the so-called single-whip method (#-/’iao-pien fa) was the 
most important development in the Ming tax structure. In fact, it is difficult 
to single out any one specific approach among all the local reforms that took 
place as being uniquely identifiable as the single-whip method. In addition, 
the content of those reforms known as the single-whip reforms was as varied 
as was the content of the previous widespread reforms carried out under the 
equalized corvée levies (chiin-yao fa).**” 

Although new tax procedures emerged from the process of change, it may 
be that the single most important feature of the process was the new land sur- 


225 Chou K’ung-chiao (chin-shib of 1580) tried to prohibit it. See, for example, Hamashima, Mindai Konan 
néson shakai, pp. 186-91. 

226 Morita Akira, ‘‘“Minmatsu ni okeru téchései.” 

227 In one extreme case, all that was amalgamated were the collection dates of the tax and corvée payments. 
See Liang Fang-chung’s “‘I-t’iao-pien-fa,” Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi-shib yen-chiu chi-k'an, 4, No. 1 
(May 1936), pp. 1-65, and his “Shih i-t’iao pien-fa,”” Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi-shib yen-chiu chi-k'an, 
7, No. 1 ([1944]), both articles trans. in Wang Yii-ch’uan [Wang Yii-ch’iian] trans., The single-whip 
method of taxation in China, Harvard East Asian Monographs, 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1970). See also 
Kuribayashi Nobuo, “Ichijé benpé no keisei ni tsuite.”” In Shimizu bakushi tsuité kinen: Mindaishi 
rons6, ed. Shimizu hakushi tsuitd kinen henshd iinkai (Tokyo, 1962), pp. 115-37, and Fujii Hiroshi, 
“Ichij5 benpo no ichi sokumen.” In Wada bokushi kanreki kinen Téyéshi ronsé, ed. Wada hakushi kan- 
reki kinen Toydshi ronsé hensan iinkai (Tokyo, 1951), pp. 71-90. 
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vey that accompanied it in 1581, because this survey became the basis on 
which all varieties of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century reforms would be 
implemented. The various features of the so-called single -whip method men- 
tioned in the ground-breaking study by Liang Fang-chung, published in 
1936,’** including the assessment of some corvée items against landholdings, 
annual levies instead of decennial ones, tax collection by government officials 
rather than by corvée labor, the amalgamation of various tax and corvée 
items into one payment, and the simplification of the categories of land to 
achieve a uniform levy, had already been going on, often separately, for a cen- 
tury under different names. Except for the amalgamation in one form or 
another of tax or corvée items into a single payment, these features were not 
in all cases necessary parts of those reforms which eventually were called 
“single-whip” reforms in documentary sources. Rather than trying to find by 
induction a unitary theme among all the reforms that were dubbed “‘single- 
whip,” it is more useful to identify all the different strands of reform that 
took place in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, realizing that many different 
combinations of these practices appeared under a variety of different 
names. 

We can then retain most of the features Liang Fang-chung describes, along 
with those characteristics of the equalized corvée levy (chiin-yao-fa) reforms 
that have already been mentioned. I would add though, as one of the most 
important features of the single-whip method, that levies, whether on able- 
bodied males (¢ing) or on land, came now to be collected on a countywide 
basis and often involved more precise budgeting than had previously been 
practiced. This feature reflects the increased importance of the county-level 
of government at the expense of the sub-county, sub-official institution of 
the community (4). Henceforth, the growing anti-tax movements by the gen- 
try were also organized on a countywide level. 

Local differences in approach remained great, as counties experimented to 
the end of the century with ways of simplifying tax assessment and collection, 
usually with the tacit approval of the central government.**? Confusion was 
most conspicuous with respect to the corvée payments, and reforms were rela- 
tively more important in this area. The equalized corvée (chiin-yao) silver pay- 
ments were amalgamated in many places with the administrative 
community (/-chia) silver payments, regular levy silver payments, and irregular 


228 Liang, The single-whip method. 

229 See Shimizu Taiji, Chigoks kinsei shakai keizai shi. Fairly complete amalgamations include 1578 
Fukien, 1578 Ho-nan, 1583 Ch’i-men (Hui-chou prefecture), and 1392 Hua-yin (Shensi). See also 
Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido, Liang, The single-whip method, and Liang Fang-chung, “‘Ming-tai i-t’iao- 
pien-fa nien-piao (ch’u kao),”” Ling-nan hsiieh-pao, 12, No. 1 (December 1952), pp. 15-49; rpt. in his 
Liang Fang-chung ching-chi shih lun-wen-chi (Pei-ching, 1989), pp. 485-576. 
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duty payments. Sometimes amalgamation of these assessments was put into 
practice so quickly that the question of hiring labor replacements for what 
had been corvée services was not adequately addressed. When that happened, 
some labor corvée requirements were reinstated, without, however, abolish- 
ing the replacement fees — a favorite way for the government to raise pay- 
ments.*>° 

While assessment against all #ing and mu in an entire county was common, 
making the community (/) at most an unimportant adjunct to the system, it 
is not always clear whether payments were made on an annual basis, or once 
a decade as in the ten-sector system (shih-tuan-fa). 

Taxes and other payments had been paid up to this point through the com- 
munity (/-chia) men on duty. With the widespread adoption of silver, these 
men were less needed for transport of taxes and more likely to commit mis- 
chief, so magistrates began to experiment with individual payments to tax 
chests set up at strategic places. Household heads were allowed to put their 
amalgamated payments in sealed envelopes and to deposit them in such 
chests. This practice began in 1567 in Yii-yao, Chekiang”*®’ and quickly spread 
throughout the whole province. The process was overseen and the deposits 
were recorded, though not checked, by chest-heads (Auei-r’0x) hired by the 
government, or still in some cases by community leaders (/-chang), or in the 
North by the great households (fa-hx). Delivery from the points of collection 
to granaries was taken over completely by the government.”3* 

Once tax payments and corvée had been amalgamated, the items scheduled 
for payment in silver were assessed against acreage (mx) and able-bodied 
males (ting) according to formulae that differed from place to place. In the 
South especially, all corvée payments almost always came to be paid in 
practice according to the amount of land owned. Land categories themselves 
were first converted according to certain formulae into standardized tax mu 
to make the silver payments per actual #a more equitable: poorer land was 
counted as smaller, and richer land as larger for tax mu purposes, so that one 
equal official silver payment was obtained per tax mu. 

In the North, the single-whip reform constituted a much greater break with 
tradition. There, as we have seen, the household categories of tax assessment 
remained intact and were forcefully defended as being heir to older T’ang, 
Sung, and Ming practices.*?? There was widespread opposition to the equal- 


230 Asin 1537 Su-chou, Sung-chiang, and Ch’ang-shou prefectures. 

231 See Kuribayashi, “‘Ichijd benpd,” section 3. 

232 See Taniguchi, ‘““Mindai Kahoku no ‘taiko’.” In Tung-ch’ang prefecture (seat in Liao-ch’eng, Shan- 
tung) collection and transport was completely taken over by the government in 1628. 

233 See Oyama, “Mindai Kahoku fu-cki seido” and Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido. 
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ization of payments according to land, which was the usual practice in the 
South. The lowest category of household, which had been officially exempt, 
could comprise some go percent of an area’s population in the North and 
would have become liable for payments if southern precedents had been fol- 
lowed.**4 

The single-whip method also caused problems because silver was less avail- 
able in the North, while nonlandholding wealth was relatively more impor- 
tant. Privately owned land became more of a liability vés-a-vis other 
investments, and there are reports of cultivable land laying fallow.”*? 

One of the unintended results of the increased importance of landholding 
as a basis for tax and corvée assessment was the incentive it gave to evading 
the land registers. In locales where the once-a-decade system was maintained 
and not mitigated by a ten-sector method, the practice of constantly re-regis- 
tering land to currently unassessed landowners (no-/) increased, as did the 
practice of false registration under exempted land or people (kuei-chi).3° 
Landlords had even greater incentives to buy land elsewhere, where they 
were not legally liable for corvée: landholding by non-resident landlords 
(chi-chuang-hu) increased enormously. 

In their most advanced form, the single-whip reforms took over some ele- 
ments of the ten-sector system (shih-tuan-fa — which treated a whole county 
as a unit, and used formulae that gave different weights to males [ting] and 
acreage [#x]) and the northern tax assessment methods that were based upon 
household categories (yearly assessments instead of rotation).*>’?County- 
wide budgets were made up every three to five years on the basis of actual 


234 See, for example, the Tsou-hsien (Shantung) distribution of ¢éagin Wan-li times (¢éag exempt because 
of degree holding are added in brackets): 8(5), 1(1), 1(1), 10(5), 32(17), $7(27), 272(94), 3402(357), 
31723(691). See Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido. It is clear from this that higher households had compara- 
tively more privileges. In another example, given by Kawakatsu, Chagoku hoken kokka, p. 401, 
table VI-z, there were only 69 ting for the highest six classes, and 29,376 for the lowest class. In the 
South, limits below which one was exempt from corvée were more often set according to landhold- 
ing and decreased over time. In Nanking, the limit was at first 100 and later 10 to 20 mu. See 
Liang, The single-whip method. In Su-chou, it was 10; in K’un-shan, 40 #u. 

235 See, in this context, Iwami Hiroshi, “’Sant6 keikairoku’ ni tsuite.” In Shiarign hakushi tsuité kinen: 
Mindaishi ronsé, ed. Shimizu hakushi tsuit6é kinen henshi iinkai (Tokyo, 1962), pp. 197-220, trans. 
as “An introduction to the Shandong jinghuilu,” trans. Helen Dunstan, in State and society in China~ 
Japanese perspectives on Ming—Qing social and economic history, eds. and trans. Linda Grove and Christian 
Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 311-33; or Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido, p. 212, n. 26. 

236 See Yamane, Mindaiyéekiseido, ch. 2, pp. 102ff. Fees to the exempted person were often required to do 
this: see Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido, p. 122, or Hamashima, Mindat Kénan néson shakai, ch. 4. The 
going rate was 0.3 /ae//mu in Chiang-nan. The gentry therefore gained material benefits by allowing 
Auei-chi. See Hamashima, Mindai Kénan néson shakai, p. 258, n. 36, against what Dennerline maintains 
in “Fiscal reform.” 

237 In Wen-chou prefecture, Chekiang, there was even an otherwise obscure method called ten-sections- 
single-whip, Yamane, Mindai yoeki seido. 

238 See, for example, the Liu Kuang-chi reforms discussed in Liang, The single-whip method; and in lwami, 
Mindai yéeki seido, pp. 127-28. 
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past expenses.”?* The community (/’) only survived as a unit there where the 
community leaders (4-chang) and others were still used for tax collection and 
recruited according to the old community numbers. But it was no longer a 
tax unit with tax and corvée quotas. A final blow to the original system, if 
not to its terminology, occurred when the duties of one community leader 
(4i-chang), mostly tax deliveries, were assessed according to a certain fixed 
amount of land (that is, the total acreage [mw] per county was used to determine 
the total number of community leaders [/-chang]) without regard to earlier ter- 
ritorial divisions. This approach was used even if the new area (called a mu- 
/i) was for all practical purposes still composed of a single compact area of 
land that did not include parcels of land dispersed elsewhere. 

Although it simplified actual payments by taxpayers, the single-whip sys- 
tem increased rather than decreased paperwork since all the items newly amal- 
gamated for accounting purposes still had to be redistributed on paper 
among all the sundry categories of tax and corvée items that had existed 
since early Ming times. A clear example is seen in Wu-chiang county (south- 
em Kiangsu) in 1538.”9° Different categories of land were converted into tax 
mu during the equal grain tax (chiin-liang) reforms. A later reform, the equal 
corvée (cheng-i) reform, gave one rate per fiscal mu for each corvée item. On 
paper, this calculation was very complicated. In the first stage, original tax 
grain payments, and later, surtaxes, were given a different rate for each exist- 
ing category; also, the ratio of silver to payment in kind varied widely. The 
result of pages and pages of calculations was that all of the original categories 
of tax and corvée were maintained and could be reported to the higher autho- 
rities. Every fiscal ma ended up in 1542 paying the same amount of 0.0376 
tan per mu, of which 0.02 ¢an was paid in kind and the rest converted into 
0.09 faels of silver. The great majority of normal land belonged to one and 
the same class, despite the bewildering confusion on the books.**° Every 
step of the reform entailed difficulties for some taxpayers, and some opposi- 
tion arose. After all, although one equal payment per ma made tax payment 


239 See Mori Masao, “Jago seiki zenpan Taiko shihen chitai ni okeru kokka to némin,”’ Nagoya daigaku 
bungakubu kenkysronshi, Shigaku, 13 (March 1965), pp. 51-126; and Mori, Mindai Konan tochi seido, espe- 
cially ch. 5. Famous names connected with these reforms are Ou-yang To (1487-1544), Chao Ying 
(in Chia-hsing from 1547-49) and Wang I (chin-shib of 1523; prefect in Su-chou in 1537). Another 
very illuminating example of such efforts to use conversion methods to equalize throughout actual 
payments per mw while maintaining on paper the great variety of older categories is given by 
T’ang Wen-chi, Ming-tai fu-i chib-tu shih, pp. 161-62. The example is from Hu-chou in 1519. 

240 Mori Masao, “ Jdroku seiki Taiko shthen chitai ni okeru kanden seido no kaikaku 16,” Téydshi ken- 
Ay, 21, No. 4 (March 1963), pp. 58-92; 22, No. 1 (July 1963), pp. 67-87; updated and rpt. in Mori 
Masao, Mindai Konan tochi seido, p. 82, n. 4. Corvée payments here were 0.03 /ae/ per ting and 0.012 
tael per mu, resulting for a five mu, two ting typical household in 0.024 fan per mu. In other places in 
this region, however, corvée in person could rival the commuted part, as, for example, in Chia- 
ting (see Iwami, “‘Min no Kasei zengo”’): commuted levies counted for 11 percent, commuted ser- 
vices for 4o percent, and the silver equivalent for labor services for 49 percent. 
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simpler, it did not change the differences in productivity between areas. More- 
over, most of the blatant differences in taxes and corvée had already become 
reflected in land prices. Despite these problems, the new late Ming categories 
and systems basically became the foundation of the Ch’ing system. 

Those for whom all these reforms brought no relief were those who per- 
formed the most onerous labor service assignments. Relief was not forthcom- 
ing for the grain delivery households, the cloth delivery households, or the 
gtanary attendants, for example.**' Expenses increased sharply, tripling dur- 
ing the last century of Ming rule.*** Conversion of these types of corvée 
into payments in silver was often not realistic because hired replacements 
were hard to find.** It required the latest of the Ming reforms of the seven- 
teenth century to address these remaining problems, which were aggravated 
by increasing numbers of exempted or absentee landowners. 

The above outline shows that the Ming system had run into problems in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but acceptable solutions to these pro- 
blems were found at local levels after the 1570s. The breakdown of the origi- 
nal Ming rural administrative and social institutions does not readily 
correspond to the military and political takeover of the Ming by the Ch’ing. 
The most one can say is that the spread of the late Ming reforms was facilitated 
by the political climate present during the forceful establishment of social 
and political control by the early rulers of the Ch’ing dynasty. 


COMMERCIALIZATION OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 
The market structure 


Several approaches are possible in the effort to describe China’s commercial- 
ization and its market structure. Some scholars stress the large amounts of 
grain and cotton moving mainly on the great commercial rivers and canals 
of the country and delight in pointing out all kinds of specialized handicrafts 
or exotic fruits for which a village or a county was known. There are certainly 
enough such examples to dispel the notion, maintained by others, that China’s 
rural farmers were in an autarkic stage or that China was composed of self- 
sufficient cells having no links with each other except for those created by an 


241 In Chinese: _yiin-by (grain transport households) or chieh-bu (grain delivery households), pw-chieh 
(cloth delivery households), and £’w#-fz# (granary attendants) or fow-chi (granary weighers) respec- 
tively. ““Post attendants” (s-f#), horse raising households (yang-ma, in the Northern Metropolitan 
Region mainly) and archers (Aung-ping) also remained burdensome duties. 

242 Chang Hsien-ch’ing, “Ming-tai kuan-shen yu-mien,” during Liu Tsung-chou’s life (1578-1645), 
expenses of a /i-chang increased from 20-30 tae/s to Go-100. See Enrinent Chinese of the Ch’ ing period 
(1644-1912), ed. Arthur W. Hummel (Washington, D.C., 1943), pp. 532-33. 

243 Iwami, ‘Min no Kasei zengo.” 
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overly powerful central state, with no future of “modern” development. 
However, rather than present too glowing a picture of late imperial China’s 
economy, or, by comparing it unrealistically with twentieth-century Western 
standards, to see in it “no possibility of development,” it is better to say that 
it was impressive by contemporary standards even though it still by-passed 
large numbers of people. 

The increase in the population, which was accompanied by a consequent 
diminution in the size of the average landholdings and the development of 
marginal lands previously unfit for food production, made it necessary for 
farmers to rely partly on cash crops to make a living. To some extent, some 
cultivation of these crops had always been necessary in order to pay the 
taxes and rents. At the lowest level, therefore, small cyclical markets contin- 
ued to appear along with the increase in the population and in keeping with 
the economic conditions of the region. It is very difficult to call these markets 
“commercial,” however. Producers and consumers bartered their goods to 
alleviate their needs, and outside interference was mainly lacking. Official bro- 
kers (ya-hang) only appeared in larger markets when merchants from the out- 
side started to buy or sell grain, textiles, or livestock in places where well- 
intended local members of the elite had neither successfully kept the state 
away by founding so-called ‘‘free markets”’ (-shi), nor provided the necessary 
mediation and supervision. There was not much profit to be made in most 
of these local markets, because everyone knew the value of the labor involved 
in producing the products and expected “fairness” in their transactions. At 
this stage, utility value, not exchange value, was the target of these markets. 
Without doubt, most of the markets, which increased in number during the 
Ming, were of this kind. 

The same things can be said of the markets that grew up at the borders 
between the mountainous regions and the lowlands as the mountainous 
regions developed. In Fukien and Chekiang, many markets of this kind devel- 
oped between these less self-sufficient but complementary environments. 
These markets were often singled out by writers who made the point that 


one should not consider them to be markets where cash crops were 
handled.*** 


244 See, for example, Fujii Hiroshi, “Shin’an shonin no kenkyo,” Toyd gakubd, 36, No. 1 (June 1953) pp. 
1-44; 36, No. 2 (September 1953), pp. 32-Go; 36, No. 3 (December 1953), pp. 65-118; 36, No. 4 
(March 1954), pp. 115-45. I follow here the basic reservations in Wu Ch’eng-ming, ‘“‘Ming-tai 
kuo-nei shih-ch’ang ho shang-jen tzu-pen,” Chung-kuo she-hui k'o-bsiieh-yhan ching-chi_yen-chin-so chi- 
k'an 5 (1983), pp. 1-32, for those markets and want to point to the fact that in many areas they 
were too few and exceptional to be viewed as signs of commercialization. They did, however, consti- 
tute the first layer of later development. For another opinion regarding commercialization in Ming 
and Ch’ing China, see Albert Feuerwerker, ‘“‘Proto-industrialization’ and China’s ‘capitalist 
sprouts:’ a comparative discussion.” In Kin Chun-yip kyosw bwagap kinyom Chungeukbak nonch' ong, ed. 

Footnote continued on next page 
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A second form of market exchange was the urban-rural type, which espe- 
cially developed in places where landlords were coming in increasing numbers 
to dwell in towns and cities near their landholdings, as was the case in the 
Chiang-nan region (where many were officials) or in Fukien (where they 
more often tended to be merchants). Rents and taxes due them were trans- 
ported along the canals and rivers, and surpluses from landlords and tenants 
alike were sold in the markets. Better infrastructure tended to increase the dis- 
tances that the goods in these markets were transported in comparison to 
the distances the goods found in the self-sufficient local markets described 
above were transported. It is important to note, however, that even in the 
urban-rural markets, “profits” and professional merchants were not always 
directly involved, nor were taxes and rents always exchanged for outside com- 
modities, even when, as in the case of China at this time, a total of thirty or 
forty million éan of rice may have been involved.**° 

A more important, so-called “national market,” had been evolving in 
China since Sung times and would develop rapidly after the Ming. This mar- 
ket involved not only the exchange of the surplus income of landlords, 
tenants and other producers (often for luxury products), as was the case in 
the urban-rural markets, but also the exchange of commodities that were pro- 
duced directly for the market itself and that were exchanged for other such 
commodities or for money. Merchants appeared who made use of the direct 
producers’ inability to trade directly with consumers, and these merchants 
benefited from interregional (and, after 1550, international) rather than 
intra-regional price differences. Profits were now to be made, albeit in some 


continued from previous page 

Kim Chun-yop kyosu hwagap kinyom Chunggukhak nonch’ong p’yénch’an wiwénhoe (Seoul, 
1983), PP. 395414. Broadly defined, the term “‘commercialization of agriculture” includes any situa- 
tion where part of a household’s harvest is traded in the market for other products, money, or 
some combination of the two. In China, this phenomenon was already widespread by the twelfth 
century. See Shiba Yoshinobu, Sédai shigyéshi kenky#, Toky6: Kazama shobé, 1968; abstract trans. 
as Commerce and Society in Sung China, tr. Mark Elvin (Ann Arbor, 1970). In my view, however, such 
households by and large became involved in market transactions in order to acquire the money 
needed to pay taxes, to purchase products they could not produce themselves, and to dispose of har- 
vest or rent surpluses. Under these conditions, a trend towards higher agricultural prices would 
decrease rather than increase the amount of agricultural produce traded, because the amount of 
money needed for taxes and so forth could be met by selling less. Therefore, with a few exceptions, 
the basic economic structure did not change as a result of this kind of commercial activity. In con- 
trast, the word “commercialization” as used in this chapter refers to those cases, periods, and regions 
in which the economic structure did undergo fundamental changes, and in which production for 
the market was not a necessity reluctantly engaged in, but the primary determinant of a household’s 
activities. Under these conditions, a trend towards higher prices would induce more, not less produc- 
tion. I regard this second wave of “commercialization” as an important phenomenon that spread 
since mid-Ming times, although even by the rwentieth century it had not yet engulfed all parts of 
China. 


See Wu Ch’eng-ming, “Lun Ch’ing-tai ch’ien-ch’i wo-kuo kuo-nei shih-ch’an,” Li-shib yen-chiu, 
1983, No. 1, pp. 96-106. 


24 
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cases (for instance the tea and salt trade) somewhat artificially by using state 
monopolies. The merchants were in due course made to pay official taxes, 
and the geographic distribution of the tax bureaus (ch’ao-kuan) in the early fif- 
teenth century reveals the main commercial arteries of the empire and under- 
scores the fact that long-distance trade along the major rivers was the 
mainstay of the economic structure of the empire. One must note that the 
overarching importance of such long-distance trade to the Ming economy 
explicitly contravenes a “‘macro-regional” treatment of China’s historic econ- 
omy. Although regional differences based on geographical, political, or his- 
torical realities were very important for socio-economic: structures, most 
trade took place and most profits were made and could only be made interre- 
gionally. These economic exchanges dwarfed the exchanges that occurred 
within the regions, and often there were no exchanges within a region at all 
if the region was distant from a major river. The contention that every city 
within a macro-region had more trade with every other city within the 
macro-region than with any city outside the region’*® cannot be substantiated 
historically; long-distance trade seems to have been the condition for, not 
the result of the emergence of more regional economies. 

The trade along the Yangtze was the most important, with some tax 
bureaus existing in Szechwan, some existing in Hu-kuang (for the armies in 
Ching-chou), and most being in the Chiang-nan area where the market densi- 
ties were high. In these areas, cash crops could be exchanged for handicrafts 
with the exchange being mediated by money. 

The Grand Canal, in use from 1411 on, was another major artery along 
which not only the tribute grain (which was not, strictly speaking, commer- 
cial), but also additional grain and cotton cloth for the armies in the North 
was transported, with these items of military supply being exchanged for 
salt vouchers. Empty boats would try to take marketable products, mainly 
raw cotton, back with them on their return south. Items that fell more or 
less into the luxury category also were transported to the North after the trans- 
fer of the capital to Peking in the 1420s. Private merchants conducted much 
of that trade, or officials engaged in it in a private capacity. Cities like Te- 
chou and Lin-ch’ing (on the Canal in Shantung), or Kao-yu and Yang-chou 
(in the Southern Metropolitan Region) were far more important as commer- 
cial centers during Ming and Ch’ing times than they are in the present 


246 See G. William Skinner, “Regional urbanization in nineteenth-century China.” In The city in late 
imperial China, ed. G. William Skinner (Stanford, 1977), pp. 211~36; and his “Cities and the hierarchy 
of local systems.” In the same work, pp. 281-301, Rowe’s study on Han-k’ou also shows that all 
early trade of any importance was along the rivers flowing to the Yangtze: Han-k’ou deriving its 
improving status during the late Ming period from the Yangtze trade, not from trade with its hinter- 
land. See William T. Rowe, Hankow: commerce and society in a Chinese city, 1796-1889 (Stanford, 1984). 
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century. Granaries collecting the tribute grain destined for the capital were 
located in Te-chou, Lin-ch’ing, as well as in Huai-an and Hsii-chou, both in 
Kiangsu. 

Another commercial artery was the sea, which linked Chinese ports with 
overseas trading ports and which was developed for the most part despite 
the Ming laws against overseas private trade. Silk, ceramics, cotton, lacquer, 
and sugar were exported, first to the Ryikyis, to Japan, and to Southeast 
Asia, and later (through Manila, Macao, and other places) to the West. Since 
the substantial portion of this trade that did not fall under tribute relationships 
was illegal during the Ming and goes largely unrecorded; it is difficult to com- 
pare the income from this trade with the income from the officially sanctioned 
trade in Sung times. Trade also occurred along the whole coast of China, 
but it was mainly concentrated along the southern coast between the Yangtze 
and the Pearl River deltas. 

Overland trade lacked the ease of transport and economy of water-bome 
trade, yet there was a fifth commercial belt, located in the North, where the 
armies defending against the nomads of Inner Asia were stationed. The 
demand there was high owing to the large number of military personnel, 
the transfer of monies as salaries by the government, and the local insuff- 
ciency of supplies. These factors made it possible to earn high profits. Conse- 
quently, the government did not hesitate to establish tax bureaus in the 
region.*47 

As far as the major products exchanged nationally are concerned, the trade 
in foodstuffs, mainly rice, was most important, even though a large portion 
went into the tax grain payments that provided for the government, or into 
rents that ultimately contributed to the support of cities and towns. During 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, southeastern China became a 
region that suffered a chronic deficit of food grain and was forced to import 
cereals from Chiang-nan, K wangtung, or Kwangsi, depending on availability 
and price. Fukien especially was affected, since local food supplies had always 
been scarce, and its reliance on other cash crops was perhaps higher therefore 
than that of any other region. Increasingly from 1500 onward, Chiang-nan 
itself imported much rice from the upper reaches of the Yangtze 
(Hu-kuang, Kiangsi, and Anhwei), even though locally rice productivity 
was high and other cash crops were not always planted owing to the high 
demand for rice. The demands of Chiang-nan were especially dominant 
because of several factors: population density was very high; alarge proportion 


247 We shall follow Wu Ch’eng-ming, who has attempted to tabulate macro-economically the structure 
of commerce. Some of his articles are collected in Wu Ch’eng-ming, Chung-kuo tzu-pen-chu-i yi kuo- 
nei shib-ch’ ang (Pei-ching, 1985). 
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of the population of its cities, as hubs of transport at the end of several major 
arteries, was nonagricultural; and especially high tax levies were laid on its 
own rice, which was much in demand by the government because of its super- 
ior quality. A third area that was deficient in foodstuffs was the region around 
Hui-chou prefecture in southern Anhwei: small in area, it was nevertheless 
important because of a high concentration of demand that was related in var- 
ious ways to the fact that the rich merchants involved in the salt trade origi- 
nated and were still considered official residents there. 

Transport to the North had deteriorated after changes that allowed silver 
rather than grain to be directly exchanged for salt vouchers were made in 
the salt distribution system in the middle of the fifteenth century.*** The gov- 
ernment, or the soldiers themselves, were to use that silver to buy their 
grain locally. However, these changes in the salt distribution system resulted 
in a steady decline in local grain production, which had hitherto been under- 
written by merchants who needed a steady supply of grain, not silver, to 
obtain vouchers for the salt they distributed. The northern defense zone was 
thus turned into a grain deficient region, one that, unlike the South, had no 
local products to exchange for rice or other grain that were brought from 
afar. Therefore, economic conditions throughout the region deteriorated 
after 1500. 

Wu Ch’eng-ming estimates that during the sixteenth century an annual 
total of about ten million ¢a# of rice must have entered the long-distance 
trade. That figure excludes taxes and rent received in kind that was consumed. 
Worth roughly 8.5 million ¢ae/s, most of these cereal grains must have been 
sold by landlords as surplus rent income. 

If we exclude salt on the grounds that as a product of a government mono- 
poly it did not strictly follow economic rules, cotton was the second most 
important item of trade. Raw cotton was produced mainly in the North, 
first in Honan and Shantung and only later in Kiangsi and Hu-kuang.**? 
From there, it was transported to Chiang-nan for cloth production’*® (and 
increasingly to Fukien), although some cotton was produced locally as well. 

Sung-chiang prefecture (south of modern Shanghai) produced the greatest 
amount of cotton cloth. It exported ‘‘standard cloth” (piao-px) to Shansi 
and Shensi, “‘midloom cloth” (chung-chi) to Hu-kuang, Kiangsi, and K wangsi, 
and “‘small cloth” (Asiao-px) to Kiangsi. Other cities had more localized mar- 
kets: Chia-ting sold to Hang-chou, Ch’ang-shu to Shantung, and so forth. 


248 See, for example, Terada, Sansei shonin no kenkys. 

249 Especially in Tung-ch’ang, Yen-chou prefectures in Shantung, especially Yiin-ch’eng county in the 
latter. 

z50 Forexample, Tai-ts'ang county and the nearby town of Hsin-ching. 
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Since cotton could be used for warm padded clothing, its first markets were in 
the North because of its need for the same. This cotton trade included the 
cloth-for-horses trade on the Inner Asian borders. At the end of the Ming, 
some areas that formerly produced only raw cotton (for example, Hupei and 
Shantung) started to produce their own textiles instead of importing them, 
and Sung-chiang lost some of its market share in the North and West. Wu 
estimates that the total cloth production, including the locally consumed pro- 
duction, was about 20 million bolts, worth 3.3 million sae/s. 

A third major commodity was silk. Raw silk was produced in the country- 
side, while most processing (reeling, spooling, sizing, weaving, calendering 
and dyeing or printing) was done in the towns and cities. Two major areas 
produced the silk, one around Hu-chou in northern Chekiang, the silk of 
which was processed mainly in Hang-chou, Hu-chou, and Su-chou, and one 
in Pao-ning prefecture (present-day Lang-chung) in Szechwan, the silk of 
which was processed mainly at Lu-an in Shansi, an historical center for silk 
processing technology that remained important even after local raw silk pro- 
duction had ceased. In later Ming times, trade with foreign countries was to 
give silk-weaving in Fukien, and eventually, in Kwangtung, a boost over 
the other production regions. Wu estimates total annual production at 
300,000 bolts worth o.3 million /ae/s, indicating that even silk products consti- 
tuted only a small part of the overall Ming trade when compared with grain, 
cotton textiles, and salt.7*" 

The Ming market structure also involved other products. Sugar was trans- 
ported from Chang-chou and Ch’iian-chou in Fukien to Chiang-nan, Che- 
kiang, and abroad. Paper was transported from Yen-shan in Kiangsi to Ho- 
nan and Anhwei. Ceramics were transported everywhere from Ching-te- 
chen in Kiangsi. Iron in raw form was transported from Kwangtung to 
Kiangsi, from Szechwan to Wu-hsi in Kiangsu, and from Fukien to Su- 
chou, while for iron products, Fo-shan (Fat-shan) in Kwangtung was the 
major export center. The beginning of a market in fertilizers was not so 
important yet, but was theoretically of major significance: soy-bean cakes 
were the principal form of this commodity, and it constituted the first item 
in a “capital” market, for it was not a product for consumption, but was 
used to increase the production of other commodities.*** 


251 The numbers for the later Ming period seem very low in comparison with Wu’s estimates for the 
early to mid-Ch’ing period. In the latter case, his figures are 95 million fae/s for cotton cloth, 13 mil- 
lion tae/s for raw cotton, and 12 million seeds for silk and silk products. This has the Ch’ing market 
expanding from 43 million éae/s to 388 million sae/s. This can be explained in part by the increased 
silver supply, but Wu might well have seriously underestimated the Ming market economy. Notice, 
however, that the ratio of cotton cloth to silk decreased slightly from 11:1 to 7.9:1. 

252 See Huang P’ei-chin, “‘Kuan-yii Ming-tai kuo-nei shih-ch’ang wen-t’i ti k’ao-ch’a.” In Ming-Ch’ ing 
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Growth in the prices of these industrial products lagged behind the 
growth in the price of rice, reflecting both larger increases in the productiv- 
ity of the handicraft sector and growth in the population. In China, one 
bolt of cotton cloth could buy two /an of rice around 1440, 1.27 fan around 
1470, and only 0.82 ¢a around 1540. China was heading for a time when 
the increases in its production of cotton cloth and of other handicrafts 
would fail to compensate for higher food prices; this seems to have hap- 
pened early in the seventeenth century. For a map showing the emerging 
national market, see Map 9.1; Map 9.2 shows the most important economic 
centers during the Ming. 


Regional variations 


Regionally, the following situations obtained.**? In the North, Shansi, 
Shensi, and Kansu needed to import grain, but had nothing to sell; even 
such necessities as clothing and salt had to be paid for in grain, which in 
that region was in short supply. Lu-an’s silk industry in Shansi, based on 
imports of raw silk from Szechwan and to a lesser degree from Hu-kuang, 
was an exception; but even so, this industry seems to have languished 
until the Wan-li period.*** Only during the late Ming and early Ch’ing 
did cotton cloth begin to be produced in the North in such places as Yii- 
tz’u in Shansi. One of the few export products was wool: the Kuan-chung 
region of southeastern Shensi was the major center in the country for wool- 
ens. Some luxuries were available in the markets of the large northern gar- 
rison border cities such as Ta-t’ung and Hsiian-fu, not to mention Peking; 
but these all came from Chiang-nan by way of the Grand Canal. Govern- 
ment policy caused some investments to be made in the region when 
horse-tea trading markets were opened along the northern border in 1575: 
in Hsiian-fu 120,000 /ae/s was invested, in Ta-t’ung 70,000, and in Shui- 
ch’iian (west of Ta-t’ung) 40,000. Yet these investments do not appear to 
have had much effect on the straitened regional economy.” 


continued from previous page 
she-hui ching-chi hsing-t’ai ti yen-chiu, Chung-kuo jen-min ta-hsiieh Chung-kuo li-shih chiao-yen- 
shih hui-chi chih, ed. Chung-kuo jen-min ta-hsiieh Chung-kuo li-shih chiao-yen-shih (Shang-hai, 
19$7); pp. 198-262. 

253 See also Fujii, “Shin’an shonin no kenkya,” part 1. 

254 Another minor exception was Ch’in-yiian in Shansi, which traded its iron for salt and cotton cloth. 

255 See Hou Jen-chih, “Ming-tai Hsiian Ta Shan-hsi san-chen ma-shih k’ao,” Yen-ching hsiieb-pao, 23 
(1938), pp. 183-237, trans. as. “Frontier horse markets in the Ming dynasty.” In Chinese social bistory 
in translations of selected studies, American Council of Learned Societies — Studies in Chinese and 
Related Civilizations, No. 7, eds. and trans. E-tu Zen (Jen I-tu) Sun and John deFrancis (1957), 
PP. 309-32. 
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The situation was somewhat similar in Honan, although it could export 
raw cotton. By doing so, however, it came under the influence of outside mer- 
chants, mostly from Shansi.?*° 

The situation was quite different along the Grand Canal in Shantung, 
where transport facilities had created large cities with shops and storage estab- 
lishments, of which Lin-ch’ing was the greatest. Lesser products, such as 
paper from Fukien, ginseng and sables from Manchuria, and the like, also 
were exchanged here. Except for raw cotton, trade in local products was on 
a much smaller scale. 

During the Ming, Kiangsu was the center of cotton cloth production, even 
though production slackened somewhat with the beginnings of local produc- 
tion elsewhere, in Shantung, or at Hsien-ning and Pa-ling in Hu-kuang. 
Kiangsu gained more intemational export facilities, however, and it is not 
entirely clear which development won out: the loss to competing centers or 
the gains from exports. Together with cloth production, the manufacture of 
dyestuffs became important, although they were produced at some slight dis- 
tance from the core area for textile production. Ju-kao, Hsing-hua and 
Huai-an in northern Kiangsu, Chia-ting and Ching-chiang in southern 
Kiangsu, and above all, Wu-hu in Anhwei, became important processing cen- 
ters. Oil and bean cakes as well as wheat became commercial commodities at 
Yang-chou and in Huai-an county, both north of the river. Chekiang, on 
the other hand, was the center for silk production. Processed mostly at 
Hang-chou, its raw material came from around Hu-chou, which also shipped 
to Fukien and Kwangtung. 

Anhwei had little to sell. As noted, Wu-hu was the dye center during the 
Ming, although its major production shifted to iron in the Ch’ing. From 
north of the Yangtze, wheat and beans were traded to the core of the 
Chiang-nan area. 

Kiangsi had to import its textiles: silk from Chekiang, cotton cloth from 
Chiang-nan and, later, also from Hu-kuang. It did have a surplus in rice pro- 
duction in the South, and around Kan-chou indigo production also became 
important. Kiangsi acquired its fame from its ceramic production in and 
around the large city of Ching-te-chen, and its production spread into the 
Fu-liang and Jao-chou areas. 

Fukien depended primarily on noncereal production. As early as 1500, 
sugarcane was a major product of Hsing-hua prefecture, as were ceramics. 
Paper was produced at Yen-p’ing and Chien-ning, where large iron and silver 


256 See Fujii, “Shin’an sh6nin no kenkya,” part 3, pp. 97-98. 
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mines were also concentrated. Silk was produced in Chang-chou and tea in 
Chin-chiang, the seat of Ch’iian-chou prefecture. Around 1500, Fu-chou wit- 
nessed major technological improvements in silk weaving, and together 
with its better placement for overseas trade, this made its produce competitive 
with the older Lu-an and Su-chou production centers. Tobacco also began 
to be imported and grown in the late Ming, while cotton cloth production 
began in Hui-an.**” It should be noted that in these regions where landowner 
absenteeism was greater than elsewhere, most marketing was done by the 
tenants themselves, and this further weakened the relative position of the 
landlords.”** 

In Kwangtung and Kwangsi, although major advances in production at 
local levels were seen, involvement in the national market came somewhat 
later. Perhaps the same can be said for Szechwan. 

It is certain that Hu-kuang developed markedly during the Ming, first 
trading mainly rice for salt. Tea, oil, paper, and ceramics from Li-ling 
county on the Kiangsi border were traded in the South. As mentioned 
above, cotton cloth production became increasingly important in Hsien- 
ning (south of Wu-ch’ang) and Pa-ling (modern Yiieh-chou) counties. It 
has been surmised that most of Hu-kuang’s rice trade was carried on by 
landlords, in a pattern that permits comparison with the refeudalization of 
Eastern Europe.**? There is some point to this comparison: the economic 
reliance of Hu-kuang on grain export to other provinces made exploitation 
of this trade by landlords both necessary and profitable. How tenant—land- 
lord relationships changed according to whether an area exported grain 
(that is, had access to transport waterways), or not, has been shown by 
Shigeta Atsushi.*®° 

Many of the factors relevant to Wu Ch’eng-ming’s conclusions that were 
drawn from his investigations of the early Ch’ing were already present in 
the late Ming. According to Wu, the national market (leaving aside the 
other kinds of markets previously described) was comprised in value of 
42 percent foodstuffs, which was equivalent to 11 percent of total food 
production;”*" of 24 percent cotton cloth (53 percent of total production); 
15 percent salt, 8 percent tea, and of 4 percent silk products (92 percent 


257 Huang Pei-chin, “Ming-tai kuo-nei shih-ch’ang.” 

258 See also Fujii, “Shin’an sh6énin no kenkya,” part 3. 

259 This point has been established by several Japanese scholars, including Fujii, “Shin’an sh6nin no 
kenkya.” 

260 Shigeta Atsushi, ““Shinsho ni okeru Konan beishijé no ichi késatsu,” Taya bunka kenkyii, 10 (Nov. 
1956), pp. 427-98; rpt. in his Shindai shakai keizaishi kenkya (Tokyo, 1975), pp. 1-66. 

261 This is somewhat higher than Dwight Perkins’ estimate of 7 to 8 percent for total agricultural pro- 
duction; see Perkins, Agricultural development in China. 
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of the total product marketed); while raw cotton and silk each accounted 
for 3 percent. The basic pattern of the exchange of food for cotton cloth 
and salt remained.*” 

The commercialized production of cotton and silk greatly increased the 
number of market towns that specialized in one product or the other. Many 
more of these market towns became places for the local redistribution of 
goods than had earlier been the case. The binomes shih-chen and chen-shih, or 
the words shih (market) and chen (town without administrative status) used 
separately, had become names for commercial places rather than for places 
where an office of the police or the military (Astin-chien ssu) had been established 
to control and tax trade.° 

It would be a mistake to conclude that very sizeable rural towns of more 
than 1,000 households could appear only after larger-scale commercialization 
had begun. Such places in Chiang-nan as P’ing-wang, T’ung-li, Chu-ching 
(or, modern Chin-shan), and Wang-chiang-ching were already quite large 
when they became important as cotton or silk trading centers. In late Ming 
times, the largest towns in a county were not necessarily commercially impor- 
tant, except for the influence they exerted through food imports for their inha- 
bitants.7°4 Urbanization, commercialization, and the growth of market 
towns are interrelated but separate phenomena. 

In the early Ming, the North witnessed a general increase of markets (or 
market days per month) in the county seat cities themselves, a trend that con- 
tinued during the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The fact that 
markets increased suggests that the presence of sizeable markets, even within 
the administrative cities, should not to be taken for granted early in the 
Ming. After 1500, with the increase in population, rural markets were gradu- 
ally set up by officials or local elite leaders. Markets with a governmental 


262 The rice trade would grow enormously, reaching thirty million fan, but there still remained the dif- 
ficulty that the North produced little to serve as an exchange value for it. As salt was inelastic in 
demand, cotton cloth seems to have been the only commodity that might have become the motor 
of total commercialization; however, the increasing demand for rice, a result of population pressure, 
always constituted a brake on development of its full potential. The map shows information for 
the late-Ming early-Ch’ing period as given by Liu Yung-ch’eng, “Lun Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i 
meng-ya ti li-shih ch’ien-t’i,” Chung-Aso-shib yen-chin, 2 (1979), (July), pp. 32-46. 

263 Most often the names are not interchangeable locally, indicating some kind of hierarchy in which the 
chen is usually larger; but opposite usages also are known. See Liu Shih-chi, “Ming Ch’ing shih-tai 
Chiang-nan shih-chen chih shu-liang fen-hsi,” Ssw_yé_yen, 16, No. 2 (July 1987), pp. 128-49. See 
also Liu Shih-chi, Ming-Cd’ ing shib-tai Chiang-nan shib-chen yen-chin ([Pei-ching], 1987). 

264 In Chia-ting county of southeastern Kiangsu, Nan-hsiang, Lou-t’ang, and Lo-tien each had more 
than 1500 households, but only the first is really known as a commercial center and a declining 
one at that; broker guilds are said to have stifled its growth. See Jerry Dennerline, The Chia-ting 
loyalists: Confucian leadership and social change in seventeenth-century China, Yale Historical Publications, 
Miscellany, 126 (New Haven, 1981), p. 75, n. 3. 
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presence (ya-hang [brokers] or Asiin-/an [superintendents]) seem to have been 
about equal in number to those places that lacked a governmental presence. 
Income derived from managing these markets was, however, negligible. Dur- 
ing the rebellions and the military actions at the end of the Ming, many mar- 
ketplaces were destroyed, and it took a surprisingly long time to re-establish 
all of them.7° There was little increase in the number of market sites in 
North China from the end of the Wan-li reign (early seventeeth century) to 
the beginning of the Ch’ien-lung period (early to mid-eighteenth century).? 

In the Chiang-nan region and the Southeast, conditions were different. In 
Su-chou, the number of markets rose from thirty in about 1400 to forty-five 
around 1520; in Hang-chou, the number rose from twenty-one in about 1500 
to forty-four around 1600; in Chia-ting from six in about 1520 to seventeen 
around 1600; and in Chia-hsing from seven in about 1530 to twenty-eight 
around 1600. This growth process does not appear to have ceased during the 
Ming-Ch’ing transition. Markets in Sung-chiang rose from forty-four in 
about 15 20 to seventy-nine around 1700; and in Ch’ang-chou prefecture from 
twenty-two in about 1500 to sixty-six around 1700. In general, Liu Shih-chi 
estimates the increase from 1 500 to 1650to have been two and one-half times.*7 

Cities with highly specialized products were often the pride of Ming wri- 
ters, such as Sheng-tse and Chen-tse, Wang-ching-chiang and P’u-yiian, 
Shuang-lin and Ling-hu as the main silk centers, or Feng-ching and Wei- 
’ang (seat of Chia-shan county), Chu-ching and An-t’ing as the main cotton 
centers. (See Map 9.3, for the economic centers in the Yangtze delta.) Such 
towns as these acquired more urban characteristics as time went on.*® It is 
nonetheless hard to discern an overall shift to increasing urbanization that 
supposedly resulted in a typical bourgeois city population pushing for 
reforms. In fact, a ruralization of some industry could not be forestalled by 
growth of the cities. In some cases, large-scale urban manufacturing appears 


265 Yamane Yukio, “Min-Shin sho no Kahoku no shishG to shinshi, g6min,” in Min-Shin shi rons 
kank6kai, ed., Nakayama Hachiré kydju shoju kinen Min Shinshi ronsé (Tokyo, 1977), pp- 303-32. 

266 Yamane Yukio, “Min-Shin jidai Kahoku ni okeru teiki-ichi,” Tékyé joshi daigaku shiron, 8 (Novem- 
ber 1960), pp. 493-504, esp. the tables on p. 495. For the largest compilation of data regarding the 
increase in periodical markets during Ming and Ch’ing times and a geographer’s opinion thereof, 
see Ishihara Hiroshi, Teiks-ichi no kenkyii - kind to koz6 (Nagoya, 1987). 

267 Judging from his graph; Liu Shih-chi, ‘““Chiang-nan shih-chen.”’ These figures must be used with 
caution; the sources from which the numbers are derived are not wholly comparable. 

268 In places such as Tzu-yang (seat of Yen-chou prefecture), Tsou-hsien, or Yang-ku in Shantung the 
residents would still return to their rural homes in the autumn to assist with the harvest, but that 
ceased to be true of the new type of city. See, among others, Huang P’ei-chin, “Ming-tai kuo-nei 
shih-ch’ang” for more detailed investigations. For other cities, see also, for example, for P’u-yiian, 
Ch’en Hsiieh-wen, “Ming-Ch’ing shih-ch’i Chiang-nan ti i ko chuan-yeh shih-chen — P’u-yiian 
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Map 9.3. Ming economic centers in the Yangtze Delta 
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to have diminished, and the government itself closed down some of its own 
textile manufacturing establishments." 

Cities both large and small could have astonishing numbers of specialized 
artisan “guilds.”’ Chiang-ning county (with its seat in Nanking) had 1oq in 
about 1500, and the new commercial city of Sha-shih on the Yangtze near 
the old administrative center of Chiang-ling in Hu-kuang had ninety-nine at 
the end of the Ming.*”° This fact points to an excessive division of labor rather 
than a “‘progressive”’ social division of labor and might have been an obstacle 
for further economic growth, for extreme specialization by artisans normally 
inhibits commercialization despite the received wisdom among Mainland 
Chinese historians.*7" 

As far as sizes and ranks of cities is concerned, we know little. An interest- 
ing passage in the She-hsien gazetteer (in Hui-chou prefecture, southern 
Anhwei), classifies Nanking (Ying-t’ien), Hang-chou, Fu-chou, Peking 
(Shun-t’ien), Nan-ch’ang (Kiangsi), and Kuang-chou (Canton) as the 
empire’s cities of the first rank. Su-chou, Sung-chiang, Huai-an, Yang-chou, 
Lin-ch’ing, Chi-ning, I-chen (modern I-cheng, north of the Yangtze river in 
Kiangsu), Wu-hu, Kua-chou (directly opposite Chen-chiang), and Ching-te- 
chen are listed there as cities of the second rank.*’* Hu-chou and Han-k’ou 
are missing, but certainly developed later in the dynasty. The list is not with- 
out its surprises; for example, the inclusion of Kua-chou, and the placement 
of Nan-ch’ang in the first rank and of Su-chou in the second. Yet the list 
seems to fit well with other information and does not overstate a city’s com- 


continued from previous page 

chen ti ching-chi chieh-kou chih t’an-so,” Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi-shih yen-chiu, 1 (1985), pp. 
34-61; and for Wu-ch’ing (present-day Wu-chen), Hayashi Kazuo, “Chagoku kinsei ni okeru 
chihé toshi no hattatsu —- Taiko heigen Usei-chin no baai.” In Chsgoku kinsei no toshi to bunka, 
ed. Umehara Kaorm (Kyédto, 1984), pp. 419-54, and Ch’en Hsiieh-wen, “‘Ming—Ch’ing shih- 
ch’i Chiang-nan chii chen Wu-ch’ing-chen ti ching-chi chieh-kou,” Chung-kuo ching-chi-shib_yen- 
chin, 2 (1988), pp. 29-38. The latter author has recently devoted a whole series of articles to 
the smaller, new towns in the Chiang-nan area. See also Fan Shu-chih, Ming-Ch’ing Chiang-nan 
shib-chen t'an-wei (Shang-hai, 1990). 

269 See, forexample, Chao, Man and land in Chinese history, Tanaka Masatoshi, “Chagoku rekishigakkai ni 
okeru ‘shihonshugi no héga’ kenkyad;” Saeki Ydichi, “Nihon no Min-Shin jidai kenkyd ni okeru 
shdhin seisan hySka o megutte — sono gakusetsushiteki tenbd.”’ In Chigokushi no jidai kubun, ed. 
Suzuki Shun and Nishijima Sadao (Tokyo, 1957), pp. 253-321; and Saeki Yaichi, ““Shukdgy6 no 
hattatsu.” In Yuragu Chaka teikoku, Sekai no rekishi, 11, ed. Chikuma shob6 henshibu (Tokyo, 
1961), pp. 213-32. 

270 Huang P’ei-chin,“Ming-tai kuo-nei shih-ch’ang.” 

271 For this argument, see Peter Kriedte, Industrialisierung vor der Industrialisierung (1977), trans. as ““The 
origins, the agrarian context, and the conditions in the world market,” trans. Beate Schempp, in 
Industrialigation before industrialization—rural industry in the genesis of capitalism, Studies in Modern Capit- 
alism/Etudes sur le captalisme modeme; Past and Present Publications, ed. Peter Kriedte, Hans 
Medick, and Jiirgen Schlumbohm (Cambridge and Paris, 1981). 

272 Cited, among others, by Fujii, “Shin’an shénin no kenkyd,” part r. 
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mercial importance. Near such urbanized areas some farmers specialized in 
growing vegetables, fruits, and flowers for sale in the city. 


The major commodities: cotton and silk 


In light of its commercial importance, it might be useful to examine the state 
of cotton and silk production in the Ming more closely. Cotton production 
was introduced to China during the Sung dynasty. With the improvement 
of ginning and spinning technology, it spread during the Yiian period from 
Kwangtung and Fukien and reached the lower Yangtze region; it also entered 
North China from Central Asia. Woven cotton was used for both ordinary 
and luxury clothing, and by 1500 it had largely superseded the earlier use of 
ramie and linen. Cotton grew especially well in alkaline soils and on the 
sand flats of the coastal regions. It is said that 50 percent of Shanghai county 
and 7o percent of adjacent Chia-ting and T’ai-ts’ang counties was planted 
with cotton.*” 

It was no accident that Sung-chiang became the center of cotton produc- 
tion. It was strategically located on the borderline between the spinning and 
weaving area in the South and the cotton growing areas to the North. In par- 
ticular, cotton cultivation spread throughout the northeast portion of the 
Chiang-nan plain (largely north of the Yangtze), owing to good water trans- 
port and the local knowledge about weaving taken over from the silk indus- 
try. In those places, it replaced rice, which, because of soil conditions, had 
not thrived there.*’* Cotton cloth was accepted in payment of taxes in these 
areas from 1433 onward, spurred by the government’s enormous need for 
cotton garments for the garrison armies in the North. Yen Chung-p’ing has 
estimated that need to have been 15 million bolts annually.*”’ In fertile 
areas, cotton did not compete successfully with rice at that time.?7° In fact, 
much of its success was due to the social and even more to the geographical 


273 According to Craig Dietrich, “Cotton culture and manufactures in early Ch’ing China.” In Econonric 
organization in Chinese society, ed. W. E. Willmott (Stanford, 1972), pp. 109-35, three-fifths to four- 
fifths of all counties in the country produced at least some cotton during the early Ch’ing. 

274 Terada Takanobu, “Mindai Sosh0 heiya no noka keizai ni tsuite,” Téyéshi kenky#, 16, No. 1 (June 
1957), Pp- 1-25. 

275 Yen Chung-p’ing, “Ming—Ch’ing liang-tai ti-fang-kuan ch’ang-tao fang-chih-yeh shih-li,” Twag- 
Sang tsa-chib, 42, No. 8(15 April 1946), pp. 20-25, cited in Mi Chu Wiens, “Cotton textile production 
and rural social transformation in early modern China,” Hsiang-kang Chung-wen ta-bsiieh Chung- keno 
wen-hua yen-chin-so hsiieh-pao, 7]2 (Dec. 1974), pp- §15—34- 

276 According to the calculations of Nishijima Sadao, “Chdgoku shoki mengy®d no keisei to sono 
k626,” Téagaku (Orientalica) 2, (1949), rpt. in his Chagoku keizaishi kenkyu (Tokyo, 1965), pp. 805— 
72, trans. as “The formation of the early Chinese cotton industry.” In State and society in China ~ 
Japanese perspectives on Ming—Qing social and economic bistory, eds. and trans. Linda Grove and Christian 
Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 17-78. 
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niches it found. For the most part, women wove the cotton with privately 
owned looms, although in cities the production of cotton cloth gradually 
became a male occupation as well. Cotton could be cultivated in combination 
with barley and beans; and as a secondary crop, it was not always subject to 
taxation. 

In regions other than Sung-chiang, the shift to cotton production came 
quite late: as late as 1486, officials in Chekiang tried to encourage it by import- 
ing weavers from Sung-chiang, and Lii K’un did the same in Shansi at the 
end of the sixteenth century.*’’ In some areas in Honan and Shantung espe- 
cially, production spread in the sixteenth century to the extent that cotton pro- 
duction began to replace grain production. 

Silk production was more profitable, but also riskier than cotton produc- 
tion. There are clear indications of how it spread. From its center in Su- 
chou, in about 1420 silk production spread to the adjacent county city of 
Wu-chiang to the South. Later in the fifteenth century, it spread to Chen-tse 
and nearby places, which became burgeoning new silk towns that provided 
processing and marketing facilities for a zone that comprised forty to fifty 
communities. Silk processing appears to have become a primary and specia- 
lized business for male heads of households earlier than cotton production 
did, and it promised rich profits. Silkworm raising, mulberry growing, and 
silk weaving were by and large separate operations as a result of the continued 
use of outmoded technology in certain stages of the production process. 
Silk clearly was produced for the market in such areas of heavy specialization 
as Hu-chou, Chia-hsing and Hang-chou. The producers did not wear it, and 
it seems to have been sold mainly in a market controlled by the buying mer- 
chants, not the selling producers.””* Because of the increases in the specializa- 
tion and division of labor in the private sector, the twenty-odd official silk 
factories of the early Ming decreased to three: in Nanking, Su-chou, and 
Hang-chou respectively.*’? After 1485, the government relied on the market- 
place for the remainder of its needs. The silk workers, being urban laborers, 
were a major component of the riots against abusive eunuch supervisors in 
the period from 1590 to 1630.7°° 


277 Mi Chu Wiens, “Cotton textile production.” 

278 See Terada, “Mindai Sosho heiya no ndka.” One economic depression in the silk center of Hu-chou 
during Chia-ching times (15 22~66) is said to have resulted in an inability to buy this needed raw cot- 
ton. 

279 Forthe silk industry in Su-chou under control of the government, see Paolo Santangelo, Le manifat- 
ture tessiliimperiali durante le dinastie Ming e Qing con particolare attenzione a quelle di Suzhou (Napoli, 1984). 

280 Silk production in Lu-an might have depended more on official support, and it declined when the 
government began to rely upon the private Chiang-nan market. But see also Tanaka, “Konan 
ndson shukégyo.” 
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Merchant groups 


An important element in the extension of commerce during the Ming was the 
impetus provided by the salt distribution system. In order to ensure that ade- 
quate supplies of grain reached the armies on the borders, mainly in the 
North, but also in Szechwan, the government instituted the so-called &’ai- 
chung-fa (salt barter system) in Yunnan beginning in 1389, and in Kweichow 
beginning in 1419. Under this system, in exchange for deliveries of grain 
and animal fodder to those border regions, the government issued salt vou- 
chers that could be exchanged at production points for salt that the merchants 
could then sell under monopoly conditions in designated distribution areas. 
This assured merchants a larger profit than would have been possible under 
a free market distribution system. In theory, the government curtailed all offi- 
cial production to such a degree that the demand for salt always exceeded 
the supply.7*" 

The best salt and the largest amount of it was produced in the Liang-huai 
salt fields on the coast of northern Kiangsu. Only one main trip annually 
could be made from there to the delivery points and back. This restriction 
squeezed all but large, well-capitalized merchants out of the business and 
also favored those merchants who were based near the northern frontier 
zone, because they needed to spend less on grain transport. Thus, the mer- 
chants of Shansi and Shensi gained a great advantage and exploited it fully. 
Based in various places such as San-yiian, Ching-yang, and Sui-te in Shensi, 
and P’ing-yang (with its seat at Lin-fen), T'se-chou and Lu-an prefectures in 
Shansi, they were familiar with the local environmental conditions that 
allowed grain to be stored underground in loess caves sheltered from Mongol 
attacks.*** They also encouraged local grain production by setting up so- 
called merchant colonies — agricultural estates under merchant control. 
They also dealt, both legally and illegally, in the horse-tea trade at the borders, 
and transported silk and cotton between the northern bases and the Chiang- 
nan area.**? 

Prices in grain for salt vouchers were regularly increased by the govern- 
ment, and gradually the ever-increasing need for grain caused too many salt 
vouchers to be handed out, reducing merchants’ enthusiasm for them as the 
exchange became less profitable. Other problems merchants faced included 
an excessive waste of grain during transport and a slow turnover compared 
with ‘competing opportunities in the silk and cotton markets. To entice 


281 Therefore, illegal salt smuggling remained a chronic problem. 
282 Fujii, ‘““Shin’an shonin no kenkya,” parts 2 and 3. 
283 For Shan-hsi merchants (really Shan-hsi and Shaan-hsi), see especially Terada, Sansei shonin no kenkys. 
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more merchants to participate in the salt trade in 1492 the government, urged 
by Yeh Ch’i, Minister of Revenue from 1491 to 1496, decided to legalize the 
practice of paying silver for salt vouchers instead of grain, albeit at higher 
rates for the salt than had applied previously. Although this practice was 
financially profitable for the government since it increased revenues, it must 
have made the actual supply of grain for the northern garrisons more precar- 
ious. The problem of supplying grain to these garrisons was worse than 
would have otherwise been the case, because the military grain colonies had 
been deteriorating since the middle of the fifteenth century. But the new sys- 
tem was more convenient for the merchants: it relieved them of the obligation 
to supply grain and fodder to these distant garrisons.*** 

Another result of legalizing silver payments for salt was that merchants 
nearer to the Liang-Huai salt fields were now able to engage in the salt trade. 
Consequently, the merchants of Hsin-an (an alternate name for Hui-chou pre- 
fecture in southern Anhwei) gradually came to rival the Shansi and Shensi 
merchants from the North.”*’ They often moved into cities near the salt-pro- 
ducing areas, especially Yang-chou, which was near the Liang-Huai area and 
not too distant from the Liang-Che salt fields. The Shansi merchants also 
began to reside in these same cities.”*° Based on the salt distribution trade, 
these merchants created large networks all over the country and dealt in 
many products: tea (also partly a monopoly product), cotton cloth, timber, 
silk. Rice and other cereals returned a lower profit per pound, and often 
were only taken along with other products.**” Merchants in the salt trade 
also increasingly involved themselves in moneylending, which must have 
been quite profitable owing to the widespread lack of capital.”** 

Commerce was a profitable undertaking: at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the Tung-lin scholar Keng Chii (chin-shih of 1601)*”? estimated 
that artisans made twice the profits of farmers, merchants thrice the profit, 
and salt merchants five times the profit. According to one figure from the 


284 Wang Ch’ung-wu, “Ming-tai ti shang-t’un chih-tu,” Ys-Aung, 5, No. 12 (August 6, 1936), pp. 1-15, 

trans. as “The Ming system of merchant colonization.” In Chinese social history in translations of selected 

studies, American Council of Learned Societies ~ Studies in Chinese and Related Civilizations, No. 

7, eds. and trans. E-tu Zen (Jen I-tw), Sun and John deFrancis (1957), pp. 298-308. 

Nine-tenths of the merchants in the important city of Lin-ch’ing on the Grand Canal in Shanmung 

during the Wan-li period were said to have come from Hui-chou. 

286 Terada, Sansei shonin no kenkyi. 

287 Wu Ch’eng-ming, ‘“Ming-tai kuo-nei shih-ch’ang.” 

288 This is sometimes taken to be a sign of backwardness on the part of merchants and as evidence for 
their “‘premodem” behavior. I tend, however, to agree with Terada that the more interesting ques- 
tion is why was this apparently more profitable than direct commercial investment. 

289 Keng Chii figures also prominently in Hamashima, Méindai Kénan néson shakai, esp. chs. 3 and 8, as the 
compiler of a famous work on water control regulations when he was magistrate of Ch’ang-shu in 
the early seventeenth century. See n. 473. 
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Wan-li period, there were seventeen persons in the entire empire worth as 
much as half-a-million taels. Three were merchants from Shansi, two were 
merchants from Hui-chou, and two individuals lived in the Kiangsu city of 
Wu-hsi; the others were princes or high officials.*°° Entrance into the ranks 
of the richest salt merchants was severely restricted in 1617, when in order 
to solve the problem of an excess of outstanding salt vouchers, the govern- 
ment limited the number of merchants eligible to participate in the salt mono- 
poly. Those merchants who retained their eligibility made some of the great 
fortunes of the Ch’ing period. 

There were also other famous merchant groups, such as the Fukien, 
Kiangsi, and Su-chou groups. A subgroup of the last is also known as the 
Tung-t’ing group from the rich suburb near Su-chou on the banks of Lake 
T’ai-hu.*?’ Such merchant groups were found all over China; in locales 
other than their native places, they were called guest or outside merchants 
(k’o-shang). These outside merchants must be distinguished from the much 
smaller-scale resident merchants (ts0-shang) who provided them with storage 
facilities, shops, and some wholesale facilities. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RESPONSE 


Towards the intensification of agriculture 


The response of agriculture to population growth stands behind social and 
economic changes. Until recent decades it has been, and in some circles, it con- 
tinues to be the practice to invoke the so-called “dynastic cycle” (which 
ignores population growth) to explain socio-economic changes. This concept 
holds that at the beginning of a dynasty, official policy and the existence of 
widespread uncultivated, devastated areas allows for a resurgence of small- 
scale land-owning farmers; peace and increasing wealth then result in 
increased polarization in land ownership; the rich then legally or illegally 
evade taxation and corvée labor services, increasing the tax burden on small 
landowners, who finally revolt and cause the collapse of the dynasty. This 
model presupposes that the population is stable, that there is zero economic 


290 Ch’ing period fortunes were much larger, with merchants, especially salt merchants, still dominant. 
See Wu Ch’eng-ming, ‘‘Ming-tai kuo-nei shih-ch’ang.” 

291 See Fu I-ling, Ming-Ch’ ing shib-tai shang-jen chi shang-yeb tsw-pen (Pei-ching, 1956); note that some pop- 
ular works such as Jacques Gernet, L¢ monde chinois (Paris, 1972), trans. as_A bistory of Chinese civiliza- 
tion, trans. }. R. Foster (Cambridge, 1982), on p. 429 of the English translation, and The Times atlas 
of world history, ed. Geoffrey Barraclough (London, 1978), p. 168, mistakenly identify this Tung- 
ving with Tung-ving lake in Ju-nan. See also Timothy Brook, “The merchant network in 16th cen- 
tury China — a discussion and translation of Zhang Han’s ‘On merchanes,”” Joxrnal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient, 24, No. 2 (1981), pp. 165-214. 
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growth, and it assumes that peasant differentiation is a natural occurrence in 
peacetime. It is therefore not surprising that it cannot account for such impor- 
tant facts as the decreasing land per person ratio, the continuation of small- 
scale management, changes in tenancy and wage-labor rates, and other histori- 
cally specific characteristics of the Chinese economy. These other historically 
specific characteristics include the socio-economic importance of degree 
holders, lineage landownership, and the great agricultural differences between 
the northern (wheat) and the southern (rice) agricultural systems. Instead of 
a dynastic cycle to explain socio-economic changes, throughout later imperial 
times one can broadly discern a linear trend in agricultural history towards 
intensification and commercialization, interlinked in complicated ways with 
more purely socio-economic trends.*** 

There can be no doubt that advances in agricultural productivity were 
made during the Ming period and that these advances allowed an unprece- 
dentedly large number of people to be fed more or less adequately. That 
the Ming was stagnant is a biased view propagated by seventeenth-century 
savants, especially Ku Yen-wu (1613-82), and was a not purely economic 
view predicated on a hatred for the Manchus and on resentment toward 
the dynasty that had fallen to them.”?? Whether productivity per person 
increased, remained unchanged, or decreased, is far more difficult to say. 
The answer must take into account both temporal and regional differences 
in such factors as increased social differentiation of labor, nonagricultural 
commercial pursuits, advances in agricultural practices of kinds that are 
not more labor-intensive (such as those brought about by introduction of 
new crops) and of course weather conditions. All these factors are relatively 
independent of each other, and trends in any of them were not necessarily 
linear. It is much safer to admit that we still do not know how the produc- 
tivity or per capita income evolved, not even impressionistically, rather 
than to assume ahistorically a stagnant subsistence level, as some have 
done.*”* We need not join the Chinese Marxist pessimists who say that 


292 Support for such trends comes from varying ideological quarters: both orthodox Chinese Marxists 
and revisionist American scholars would support such a view. 

293 This is also seen, for example, by the decidedly anti- Marxist scholar Thomas A. Metzger, “On the 
historical roots of economic modernization in China: The increasing differentiation of the economy 
from the polity during late Ming and early Ch’ing times.” In Modern Chinese economic bistory ~ proceed- 
ings of the conference on modern Chinese economic history, Academia Sinica, Taipei, Tatwan, Republic of China, 
A ngust 26-29, 1977, eds. Hou Chi-ming and Tzong-shian Yu (Taibei, 1977), pp. 3-21. 

294 Perkins, Agricultural development, has done so; it should be pointed out that he set out to prove that 
there were agricultural advances even assuming that per capita production was and remained near sub- 
sistence level. His work cannot be taken to have proved that per capita production remained constant, 
as is often done. As there are many indications of different economic conjunctures at different 
times, the task before economic historians is now to identify these in time; i.e., when were there 
upswings and downswings. 
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there was an ever-increasing feudal exploitation of the masses who endured 
an ever-decreasing living standard*®’ or the American optimists who 
speak of a constantly “growing,” “highly complex” economy. It is often 
very sobering to read of the rather low levels of commercialization in nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century China, after centuries of such presumed vig- 
orous growth.% There are indications that after the economic growth of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the socio-economic structure had 
reached its limit in food productivity. Factors that point to this conclusion 
include the increased mortality and the lowering of life expectancy rates as 
we approach the Ch’ing period and the increased pressure from landlords 
and agricultural specialists to return to producing rice instead of cash 
crops.’?” Economic factors are closely linked with social factors, and the 
limits reached do not necessarily imply a purely economic trap. 

In Chiang-nan in the seventeenth century, and especially during the 1630s 
and 1640s,” there was a widespread complaint that tenants grew too much 
cotton instead of the rice the landlords wanted. This complaint arose as a 
result of a complicated interplay of economic and social practices. Rent for 
land was paid in cotton, but in amounts fixed much earlier and not subject 
to change. The demand for rice and therefore the price of rice was high 
owing to bad harvests, population pressure, increases in the so-called pai- 
liang (““white grain”’ tax rice of the highest quality requisitioned by the court 
and paid in kind), and steeply rising war requisitions. The rents paid in cotton 
were no longer enough to cover these taxes and special levies, and landlords 
consequently were in trouble. On the other hand, the tenants suffered from 
a low demand for cotton, since most households had to use a larger part of 
their income for food. Increases in cotton productivity did not offset tenants’ 
losses from decreasing cotton prices. Yet cotton, when planted in combina- 
tion with barley, wheat, and beans (which were not subject to rent payments) 
guaranteed cotton growers a minimum level of subsistence. A switch to rice 
production, on the other hand, involved rent payments. Rice also needed 


295 Inany case, it is difficult to reconcile this point of view with the belief that peasants always lived near 
subsistence levels. 

296 This is not to deny that in some areas and at some times during the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties con- 
ditions might have been better than they were in the early twentieth century; but any notion of 
steady, linear economic growth should be discarded. 

297 For one example, Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-33), compiler of the Nung-cheng ch’ iian-shu (Complete treatise 
on agronomics, 1640), advised against the prevalent interplanting of cotton along with beans, because 
that practise was exhausting the soil. See his biography in Hummel, Eminent Chinese, pp. 316-19. 

298 See Kawakatsu Mamoru, ‘‘Minmatsu Shinsho, Chok6 deruta ni okeru mensaku to suiri,” Kyasha 
daigaku Téyéshi ronshé, 6 (October 1977), pp. 77-90; 8 (March 1980), pp. 98-101; and Kawakatsu 
Mamoru, “Minmatsu, Chok6 deruta no shakai to kései.” In Nishijima Sadao hakushi kanreks kinen—- 
Higashi A fia shi ni okerukokka tonomin, ed. Nishijima Sadao hakushi kanreki kinen rons6 hensho iinkai 
(Tokyo, 1984), pp. 487-515. 
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mote irrigation than cotton, but the social mechanisms necessary to build and 
maintain irrigation systems or to rebuild them where they had broken down 
disappeared when the landlords who had supervised these activities moved 
elsewhere. Unlike earlier times when rice production was universal, water 
management had become more or less irrelevant for a large portion of the 
farming population. A return to rice production, which would have increased 
farmers’ average income if done by everyone without exception, tended to 
encourage free riders who would profit more from an irrigation system in 
the short term the less work they did to develop or maintain it. By the same 
token, neglect on the part of one user could upset the functioning of an entire 
irrigation system. Cotton production thus continued for social reasons even 
when macro-economic profitability would have dictated otherwise. 

The increase in the profitability of food production in the most advanced 
regions during the early seventeenth century (which implies a widespread 
population pressure under which diversification of production in the core 
regions could no longer be sustained by surplus production of food else- 
where) can also be observed beyond Chiang-nan. For example, in Fukien in 
1615-17 there was continuous pressure from landlords who wanted to revert 
to share-cropping systems with payment in kind and to move away from 
fixed money rents, which many Marxist scholars consider historically more 
progressive, and they called on officials for help.*®? The production surplus 
hitherto shared by landlords and tenants had apparently become so small 
that it was worth fighting for. 

Francesca Bray has recently summed up the different mechanisms of agri- 
cultural advance that applied in the wheat and millet producing regions in 
the North and in the rice-growing regions in the South.’ She differs from 
some other experts in details, especially where she finds in agricultural differ- 
ences the principal explanation for varying social developments in general, 
but most of her arguments are repeated by others from all positions in the 
ideological spectrum. 

The North had reached its optimum technical development as early as the 
sixth century. The costs of supervision were high on the centrally managed 
wheat plantations, but through proper rotation (e.g. wheat or millet with 
soy beans or alfalfa) and better use of fertilizer, animals, and hired labor 


299 Miki, ““Minmatsu no Fukken ni okeru hékései.” Similar cases had occurred before at the very end of 
the sixteenth century. In those cases, the state, in the person of Hsii Fu-yiian, fearing landlord 
power, supported the tenants, and thereby increased the state’s direct involvement in landlord- 
tenant relationships. See above. 

300 Francesca Bray, Agriculture, part 2 of Biology and biological technology, vol. 6, ed. Joseph Needham, 
Science and Civilisation in China (Cambridge, 1984); see also Francesca Bray, “Patterns of evolution 
in rice-growing societies,” Journal of Peasant Studies, 11 (1983-84), pp. 3-33- 
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some economies of scale resulted, and profits from larger estates were greater 
than those from smaller farms.*°' The use of animals was important in the 
North, and their profitability greatest when the cultivated area was 100 mu 
or larger.’* In periods of higher prices, landlords of larger estates employed 
hired labor or closely supervised share-croppers who grew their subsistence 
crops on their own plots. However, further development in the North was 
increasingly thwarted as the agricultural system in the South became much 
more profitable, and the attention of both the government and the wealthy 
was focused there. 

Irrigation and the intensification of planting, which normally were cheaper 
than developing new areas, were far more important methods of increasing 
productivity in the South. Labor-intensive double cropping, useful so long 
as there was extra labor and soil fertility was not diminished, spread in Ming 
times from Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Fukien to Anhwei and even to some 
places in the Yellow River drainage. The onset of diminishing returns was 
delayed by the development of improved strains of rice as well as by the 
increased use of fertilizers.*°? This delay even existed when more labor was 
involved in transplanting, weeding, and multi-cropping.*** In new paddy 
fields yields rose. 

The optimum size for a unit of intensive rice cultivation by one male adult 
was about one #, or one-sixth of an English acre. This optimum size did 
not change much through the centuries. Rather than machinery, which was 
of little or no use on small plots, successful cultivation required quality 
labor; tenancy was more profitable to the landowner than large-scale farming 
especially in areas of high population density, since supervising the work 
involved in rice cultivation was almost as expensive as doing it all oneself. 
Farm family income could be increased by engaging in the production of 
wine, bean curd, soy sauce, and pickled vegetables or by planting spring 
crops which were often exempted from rent. Changes in the available 
labor supply that resulted from family cycles led to a high turnover of 
land, and most families owned some land at least once every generation. 
Real serfdom was essentially incompatible with the overall circumstances 


301 Whether these productivity advantages were purely technological or depended on differences in 
wealth (i.e., whether larger estates were more productive and therefore rich, or whether they were 
rich and therefore could achieve higher productivity) is open to debate. For an overview of this 
debate, see Ishida Hiroshi, “1930-nendai Kahoku mensaku chitai ni okeru némins6é bunkai — 
toku ni Kitd néson no ‘fund’ keiei no seikaku ni kanren shite 1930,” A/jia keiza, 21, No. 12 (Decem- 
ber 1980), pp. 48-62. 

302 See Thomas B. Wiens, The microeconomics of peasant economy, China, 1920-1940 (New York, 1982). 

303 Methods of fertilizing included: burning stubble in the fields, applying manure, lime, pressed oil- 
seed and soybean waste, and plowing under crops grown as green manures. 

304 See Francisca Bray’s ‘“Conclusions: agricultural changes and society ~ stagnation or reaction?” In 
Science and Civilisation in China: A griculture, Vol. 6, ed. Needham, part 2, pp. 55 3-616. 
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of rice production, and known instances of quasi-serfdom almost always 
applied to conditions in the North or in the frontier and mountain areas. 
Share-cropping in Chiang-nan was rare.>* In these areas where cultivation 
was very labor-intensive, the late imperial period saw a clear trend toward 
fixed rents; this gave tenants an incentive to take some risks in order to 
increase their yields. Landowners, on the other hand, appear to have lost 
interest in investing in improvements to their land, since the difficulty of 
costly close supervision would mean that their investments would in the 
end only benefit the tenants. For commercial and political reasons, as we 
shall see, there were profits to be made in landownership, but closely man- 
aged estates were not profitable and did not develop. 

In respect of agricultural improvements during the Ming, we can point to 
the spread of sorghum (&ao-/iang) in the North, which made up for grain defi- 
ciencies and was also used as animal fodder. Sorghum was especially useful 
because it could be grown in alkaline soils. The spread of cotton-growing 
has already been discussed. Sugar was important in the South, and refined 
white sugar manufacture commenced in the mid-sixteenth century in Kwang- 
tung and Fukien. Glutinous rice, grown mainly for rice wine production, 
was widely cultivated in some areas, to the extent that in Shao-hsing, Che- 
kiang, for example, ordinary rice for consumption had to be purchased 
from outside. Tea was a state monopoly in Shansi and Shensi and was needed 
to exchange for horses from beyond the Great Wall, but elsewhere it could 
be grown without restriction. Tea production flourished, especially in 
Kwangtung, Fukien, Anhwei, and Kiangsi, particularly after the trade with 
European countries began.?™ 

Population growth and the resulting reliance upon labor-intensive agricul- 
ture in the South accounts for some characteristics which earlier authors saw 
as a sign of backwardness in Ming agriculture. Not only were there scarcely 
any newly developed or improved tools, but earlier, more impressive looking 
ones were even replaced in some cases by the simpler ones that employed 
human rather than animal power — human labor was cheaper.**” In the 
North, the long moldboard plow, in existence since T’ang times, spread 


305 See Mi Chu Wiens, “‘The origins of modern landlordism.” In Shen Kang-po hsien-sheng pa-chib jung- 
ch'ing Iun-wen-chi, ed. Shen Kang-po hsien-sheng pa-chih jung-ch’ing lun-wen-chi pien-chi wei- 
yuan hui (T’ai-pei, 1976), pp. 289-344; and Kusano Yasushi, Chijgokw no jinushi keizat-bunshiisei 
(Tokyo, 1985). 

306 Amano Motonosuke, “Mindai no ndgyd to némin.” In Min-Shin jidai no kagaku gijutsushi, eds. 
Yabuuchi Kiyoshi and Yoshida Mitsukuni (Ky6to, 1970), pp. 465—5 28. 

307 Where rice and wheat were rotated, often no plows were used; but hoes or mattocks had to be 
employed where fertilizers were applied. In the Shen-shih Nung-shu (The manual of agriculture by Master 
Shen) we read that some 40 percent of the outlay of farmers went on fertilizers, and only 1 percent 
on tools. 
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very rapidly. It did not cut the earth very deeply, and it thereby prevented 
excessive evaporation in areas where the water supply was not very depend- 
able. In contrast, in the South much deeper cultivation was required with 
the increased use of fertilizers, and simpler but cheaper and mote effective 
tools such as the #’zeh-¢a (iron plow) and the _y#n-tang (weeding mower) were 
adopted. Population pressure also caused intensification in the North, 
albeit on a different scale. From the tax reforms it is evident that in the 
North the original distinction between summer and winter land was gradually 
abolished as multi-cropping rotations increased in many areas.*? 

It was said that in Su-chou in southern Kiangsu the maximum size of a 
family farm with one ox or water buffalo was ten mu, and five mu without 
one. Other figures are similar or slightly higher — up to twenty or thirty 
where farming was less intensive.’'° These figures contrast strikingly with 
the situation during the Sung, when self-cultivated estates of from 60 to 100 
mu, using oxen, were quite common.*"' The large polders of the Sung, 
which had been created using state capital, were increasingly subdivided — a 
process made necessary because of population growth. The large nonculkti- 
vated swamp and lake areas at the centers of the Sung polders were drained, 
and creeks were created that divided the Sung polders into smaller areas of 


308 The same also applied in some places in the North; this was the case in core areas of Ho-nan and 
Shantung, which began multi-cropping during the Ming, often using beans as the second crop. 
For the tools, see Osawa Masaaki, “Chagoku ni okeru shékeiei hatten no sho dankai.’ In Chigoku 
Shiz6 no saikései-kokka to nomin, ed. Chagokushi kenkyikai (Kydto, 1983), pp. 55-78; and also 
Chung-kuo nung-yeh ching-chi fa-chan shih liieh, ed. Ta Hsiu-ch’ang (Hang-chou, 1984), pp. 171-76. 

309 In the South, winter and summer taxes had been two different items assessed on the same piece of 
land. See also Kuroki Kuniyasu, “Ichijé benpé seiritsu no seisanryokuteki kiso,” Mindaishi kenkya 
(November 1976), pp. 1-12. 

310 Ho Liang-chiin, in his Ssa-ya chai ts’ ung shuo (Collected essays from the Ssu-yu studio, (1579), 3/179, gives 
this figure in his native Sung-chiang (also the seat of Hua-t’ing county); see also Huang, Taxation, 
p- 41. For Ho (1506-73), see DMB, pp. 515-18. 
Kuroki, ‘“‘Ichijé benp6 seiritsu.” The extremely small scale of most cultivators is my reason for call- 
ing cultivators “peasants,” even though some (but far from all) anthropologists are opposed to 
using the term when the cultivators are involved in market relationships, willingly or otherwise. 
Linda Grove and Joseph W. Esherick, “‘From feudalism to capitalism — Japanese scholarship on 
the transformation of Chinese rural society,” Modern China, 6, No. 4 (October 1980), pp. 397-438, 
call Chinese cultivators “farmers” because they “treat crops, handicrafts, land, and labor as commod- 
ities, not as peasants far from the market.” I find such a characterization overstated and would tend 
to limit the term “‘farmer”’ only to cases in which commercial cultivators operated in a purely capita- 
listic environment. Daniel Thorner, “Peasant economy asa category in economic history.” In Deux- 
teme conférence internationale & histoire économique, Aix-en-Provence, 1962, Vol. 2: Middle A ges and Modern 
Times (Paris, 1965), pp. 287-300 or Maurice Aymard, ‘“Autoconsommation et marchés: Chayanov, 
Labrousse ou Le Roy Ladurie?,” Annales: Ezonomies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 38, No. 6 (November— 
December. 1983), pp. 1392-1410 ascribe “peasant economy” to exactly the kind of situation in 
which the Chinese cultivators existed, including its market and tax relationships. There are indica- 
tions that throughout the Ming and Ch’ing most cultivators, except perhaps for the most commercia- 
lized areas in Chiang-nan, planted cash crops only when pressed and with reluctance. The 
distinction between the two terms is particular to English, and therefore of limited use anyway: not 
too much meaning should be attached to whether I use one or the other term ina given case. 
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200 to 500 mu. These creeks formed the basis of the transport network, and 
community structures arose along their banks.*’* Where these Ming creeks 
were created from land that had originally been taxed, this tax was either abol- 
ished or redistributed over other land. In some cases, the creeks were owned 
communally, but in other cases, privately. The creeks provided fertilizer as 
well as drainage and were a major agricultural advance. Cotton was often 
grown along the dikes and embankments, since doing so made productive 
use of inferior soil and enabled mud from the creek bottoms to be conveni- 
ently used as fertilizer. The cotton was also easily transported. 

The spread of Champa rice, which had been introduced into China during 
Sung times, had various causes. Being less light-dependent (and hence ripen- 
ing more quickly), it could be planted and harvested before droughts or 
floods were expected, or after early floods had ruined crops. It would also 
grow on poorer soils. Initially considered very inferior in taste and difficult 
to keep, it was not usually taxed. This, together with the fact that it could be 
grown alternately with wheat, assured its continued use. Crop improvements 
from crossing strains resulted in the availability of still quicker-ripening vari- 
eties in the Ming. Areas devoted solely to growing Champa rice, however, 
switched gradually to the more profitable cotton, which shared some of the 
advantages of Champa rice but none of its disadvantages. ’*'? 

The last main area in which Ming agriculture showed improvement was the 
cultivation of mulberry trees for sericulture. Improved varieties became smal- 
ler and so could be harvested sooner and planted closer together. Conse- 
quently, profits from mulberry cultivation became competitive with those 
from producing rice. 


The socio-econoric facets of landownership 


The size of landholdings 


Modern authors treating the landholding system of the Ming have addressed 
various questions: the extent and evolution of landholdings; the relationships 
involved in landownership and tenancy; the differences between sizes of farm- 
ers’ landholdings and the sizes, including the land they rented, of the actual 


312 These settlements and the creeks were called pang (creek settlement) in the local dialect; see, for exam- 
ple, Hamashima, the main participant in a panel on the division of the large Sung polders into smal- 
ler Ming ones, Hamashima Atsutoshi, Morita Akira, and Kaida Yoshihiro, ““Min-Shin jidai no 
bun’u o megutte — deruta kaitaku no shayakuka,” ch. 4 of Chagokw Kénan no inasakn bunka — sono 
gakusaiteki kenkyi, eds.Watanabe Tadayo and Sakurai Yumio (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 171-232; and 
Hamashima, Mindai Kénan néson, esp. ch.z, and the maps provided. 

313 See the articles in Watanabe Tadayo and Sakurai Yumio, eds., Chugoku Kénan no inasaku bunka — sono 
gakusaiteki kenky (Tokyo, 1984), including the one cited in the preceding note. 
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farms they worked; the place of landlords, self-cultivators, and tenants in 
community regulations, and the like. The various aspects of these issues are dif- 
ficult to separate one from another or from other more properly social or poli- 
tical factors, but an attempt will be made here to treat some of them one by one. 

A major debate continues over what the trend was with regard to the evol- 
ving size of landholdings, a debate which has given rise to different opinions 
about such factors as the general level of subsistence, the social position of 
tenants, and related matters. The points of view concerning these issues 
might be classified into three main groups. 

One group?"* has seen an increase in the concentration of land in the hands 
of fewer people under the simultaneous conditions of a free land market and 
of tax exemptions granted to degree holders and officials. Such landlords 
might use hired labor,>’* even bondservants, to work this land, but more 
commonly they relied on tenants, and a sign of their increasing distance 
from actual cultivation was the movement away from having their tenants 
share-crop toward having them pay fixed rents, sometimes even in cash. Nor- 
mal tenants would only be able to evolve into rich tenants who hired their 
own labor in special cases. In mountainous areas, for example, the long time 
it took for saplings to mature into commercially sold wood and the conse- 
quent delay in any return on investments made landowners, often resident 
elsewhere, willing to rent out such otherwise useless lands to entrepreneurial 
tenants on favorable terms.?"° 

A second idiosyncratic but vocal opinion has been offered by the Japanese 
scholar Oyama Masaaki, who sees the main trend in landholding during the 
Ming as a movement away from a paternalistic, landlord-dominated system 
under which the majority of cultivators were utterly unable to sustain them- 
selves without constant assistance from their landlords, toward a system 
under which tenants?’’ increasingly became able (albeit barely able) to reach 


314 Li Wen-chih, “Lun Chung-kuo ti-chu ching-chi-chih yi nung-yeh tzu-pen-chu-i meng-ya,”’ Chung- 
kuo she-hui k’o-hstieh, 1 (1981), pp. 1-18, rpt. with 1987 postface in his Ming—Ch’ ing shih-tai feng-chien 
t'a-ti kuan-hsi ti sung-chieh (Pei-ching, 1993), pp. 546-81, is a representative figure. 

315 The so-called managerial landlords, who hired taborers to engage in agriculture, were rare. 

316 See Fu I-ling, “Ts’ung Chung-kuo li-shih ti tsao-shu-hsing lun Ming-tai shih-tai,” in his Ming— 
Ch’ ing she-hui ching-chi pien-ch’ ienshib (Pei-ching, 1989), pP- 3-19, trans. as ‘“Capitalism in Chinese agri- 
culture — On the laws governing its development,” trans. S. T. Leong, Modern China, 6, No. 3 
(July 1980), pp. 31116. 

317 Oyama actually used the term serf (nddo), taking his cue from the work of Araki Moriaki on Japan. 
For early Ming tenants and servants he uses the unexplained term slave (dores). Shigeta Atsutoshi 
has followed Oyama’s terminology. See Shigeta Atsushi, ‘““K ydson shihai no seiritsu to k6z6,” in 
Higashi Ajia Sekai no tenkaia I], Wwanami k6za Sekai rekishi, 12: Chadsei 6 (Tokyo, 1971), pp. 347— 
80; rev. ed. in his Shindai shakai keizaishi kenkyi(Tokyo, 1975), pp. 155-206, trans. as part of “The ori- 
gins and structure of gentry rule,” trans. Christian Daniels, in State and society in China — Japanese per- 
spectives on Ming-Oing social and economic history, eds. Linda Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 


1984), PP- 335-85. 
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subsistence levels through intensified and commercialized agriculture. Such 
tenants gradually became able to organize communities by themselves, 
while the remaining rural landlords had to intensify production and had to 
begin to rely on hired labor that was less costly and better skilled than the 
“slaves”’ of the early Ming. 

Oyama’s theory, while influential and used in some Western books,?"* in 
large measure has been dismissed or has had to be modified.?’? We have 
already seen that the administrative community (/-chia) system was not com- 
posed of great slave-owning landlords, but was composed mostly of peasants 
working on small landholdings. There is no reason to suppose that tenants 
were only able to reach subsistence level, but were never capable of going 
beyond that barrier. Also, in some important senses tenants were indepen- 
dent: tenant contracts were after all contracts, even in the case of the extremely 
unequal share-cropping systems in the North. 

The theory proposed by Chao Kang is more convincing. He argues that 
population growth alone should be sufficient to explain why unsupervised 
tenancy rose during the late Ming. The organization of labor on family-run 
farms where all members of a family participated in cultivating the farm 
makes it possible for the marginal product of labor (i.e., the product resulting 
from the labor of an additional individual) to fall below the subsistence 
level. Even though such an additional person, perhaps a child, would add 
through its labor to the total income, the person would consume more than 
she or he would produce. A family might accept such an uneconomical situa- 
tion in the case of children, since a child would have to consume in any case. 
However, it would not make economic sense to hire an outside laborer who 
would cost more in food and wages than he would produce in income. 
Only within families, therefore, is it possible to employ labor that produces 
less than it costs when measured in purely economic terms. Unless the falling 


318 Forexample, see Elvin, The pattern of the Chinese past, and Robert Marks, Rural revolution in South China: 
peasants and the making of history in Haifeng county, 1570-1930 (Madison, 1984). 

319 For some critics see Tsurumi Naohiro, “‘Gyorinsatsu o tazunete;”” Tsurumi Naohiro, “Mindai ni 
okeru kydson shihai;” Mori Masao, “Iwayuru ’kydshinteki tochi shoyd’ron o megutte — aikai 
yohi hékoku ni kaete,” Rekéishi byoron, 304 (August 1975), pp. 11-16; Mori Masao, “Nihon no 
MinShin jidai shi kenky ni okeru kydshinron ni tsuite,” Rekishi hyéron 308 (December 1975), 
Pp. 40-Go; 312 (April 1976), pp. 74-84; 314 (June 1976), pp. 113-280; Adachi Keiji, “Min—Shin 
jidai no shdhin seisan to jinushisei kenky& o megutte,” Taydshi kenkys, 36, No. 1 (June 1977), pp- 
125-35; Furushima Kazuo, “Kyd Chagoku ni okeru tochi shoyd to sono seikaku,” Chigoks ndson 
kakumei notenkai (1972), cpt. in his Chigoku kindai shakaishi kenkyi (Tokyo, 1982), pp. 3-33; Kitamura, 
“Minmatsu-Shinsho ni okeru jinushi ni tsuite,” pp. 18-49; Terada Takanobu, “‘Shdhin seisan to 
jinushisei o meguru kenkyO — Min-Shin shakai keizai kenkyOshi no shomondai(1),” Téyéshi kenkyd, 
19, No. 4 (March 1961), pp. 502-11; Yasuno Shdz6, “Jinushi no jittai to jinushi sei kenky@ no 
aida,” Téyéshi kenky, 33, No. 3 (December 1974), pp. 183-91; Okuzaki, Chagoku kydshin jinushi, and 
Amano, “‘Mindai no négy6.” Most cases cited by Oyama prove to be atypical, heterogeneous, and 
tendentiously explained. 
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rate of the marginal product of labor was offset by other factors (economies of 
scale, in the case of sugar, tobacco, and fruit plantations in the South, or 
wheat farms in the North, or better access to the market), in the rice-produ- 
cing South the number of managerial landlords who had to pay each addi- 
tional hired worker at least the cost of subsistence consumption should have 
decreased rather than increased.**° 

Furthermore, a population increase not only lowers wages, it also 
increases the demand for land, thereby raising rents and making leasing 
out land more attractive at the higher rates that increased demand makes 
possible. In the northern wheat region, labor was not as intensive, relatively 
speaking, and therefore not as important as it was in the south. Also, neces- 
sary items for cultivation such as tools and animals were often the property 
of landlords. Thus, the need for supervision was a continued possibility. 
These factors, and the presence of higher risks such as unreliable rainfall, 
coupled with landlords’ and tenants’ desires for stable incomes provided 
pressures from both landlords and tenants to have direct stakes in the out- 
come of cultivation by sharing the risks. Thus, a share-cropping system 
resulted, even though it was often highly favorable to the landowner 
when he possessed the tools and animals necessary for the agricultural 
work in addition to the land. On the other hand, in the intensively culti- 
vated southern areas where agricultural risks were fewer, the costs of super- 
vision were higher, since rice agriculture is more labor intensive. Whether 
a hired laborer worked hard or not was of very great importance for the har- 
vest, and the danger always existed that once subsistence was assured (and 
this was much more likely in the South owing to its better climate), unless 
closely supervised, laborers would not have any incentive to continue to 
increase the harvest, especially if the landlord would receive the lion’s 
share of the extra product. Seeking at the same time to avoid these costs 
of supervision and to provide incentives to ensure that tenants would con- 
tinue to improve the land and increase its value, landlords found it profit- 
able to charge fixed rents, leaving to the tenants both the. risk of harvest 
failure and whatever surplus resulted when harvests were good. When 
fixed rents were charged, it was also not necessary to determine the amount 
harvested annually, as was the case with share-cropping. Moreover, the 
land could even increase in value in the long run simply through the regular 
addition of fertilizer, etc. 


320 Chao Kang and Ch’en Chung-i, Chung- uo t’s-ti chib-tushib (T’ai-pei, 1982), ch. 5; such an explanation 
invalidates the classic Chinese Marxist position that managerial landlords are a sign of progress. 
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The increase in the number of bondservants in the late Ming, many of 
whom were not engaged in agricultural production, should therefore be 
explained by political rather than by purely economic reasons.**" As long as 
marginal productivity did not fall to zero, no Malthusian state of crisis, in 
which the usual exponential increase in population had passed the point at 
which the usual linear increase in production could support it, was reached, 
even when average productivity fell.*** 


Tenants and bondservants 


While not forgetting that socia/ classes were based upon many noneconomic 
factors (such as literacy), it is very useful for some purposes to classify the 
Ming rural population into socio-economic groups with respect to landhold- 
ing. 

We have already mentioned on several occasions a trend towards an 
increase in socially differentiated landownership, beginning with a preponder- 
ance of owner-cultivators alongside some not-so-large landowners in the 
early Ming.*”? 

More specific data are available. In 1379, in the whole of China, there were 
only 14,241 households that possessed more than 700 mu. These figures indi- 
cate that on average there were not more than ten such households per county. 
Even in Sung-chiang in Chiang-nan there were no more than 250 households 
owning over 1000 mu.*** In 1570, the largest landowner in China possessed 
70,000 mu, and the largest in Ch’ang-chou, 20,000. Even then, only a very few 
large individual landowners owned more than 10,000 mu.?** Tenancy-(either 


~ 
N 


Also T’an Ti-hua, Huang Ch’i-ch’en, and Yeh Hsien-en, “Liu Yung-ch’eng chu ’Ch’ing-tai ch’ien- 
ch’i nung-yeh tzu-pen chu-i meng ya ch’u-t’an’ p’ing-chia,” Chung-kuo she-hui ching-chi li-shih yen- 
chin, 1 (1983), pp. 122-25, in a review of Liu Yung-ch’eng, Ch’ing-tai ch’ ien-ch’i nung-yeb tzu-pen chu-i 
meng-yach'u-t’an(Fu-chou, 1982), point to the fact that the presence of hired labor depended on recur- 
ting disasters rather than ona linear economic trend. Cities were as yet unable to absorb this chroni- 
cally reconstituted dispossessed stratum. 

322 Occurring cyclical patterns are, for Chao, the result of wars rather than of internal factors. See Chao 
and Ch’en, Chung-kuo t’u-ti chih-tu shih, ch. 8. Also note that the increase in the number of tenants 
does not by itself say anything about their social position or bargaining power, or about the cycles 
in landownership: “tenancy” did not have to be a life-long condition and it was certainly not the 
worst condition. Tenancy could adapt better to the family cycle and other conditions. A growing 
percentage of land under tenancy, or an increasing average size of landholding are matters of land- 
ownership and not of farm size, which is a matter of management. 

323 Even the “large landowners” of Oyama sometimes own no more than 20 mu. See Oyama Masaaki, 
“‘Minmatsu Shinsho no daitochi shoya: toku ni K6nan deruta chitai o chdshin ni shite,” Shigakwzas- 
5bi 66, No. 12 (December 1957), pp. 1-30; 67, No. 1 (January 1958), pp. 50-72, trans. as “Large land- 
ownership in the Jiangnan delta region during the late Ming-Early Qing period,” trans. Christian 
Daniels, in State and society in China— Japanese perspectives on Ming—Qing social and economic history, eds. 
and trans. Linda Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 101-63. 

324 See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kso t’n-ti chib-tu shih, p. 213. 

325 Huang, Taxation, pp. 156-8. Landlord property books from Hui-chou also list small landlords; 

moreover, they only show very small turnovers from year to year. 
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in the sense of the percentage of households renting land or in the sense of pet- 
centage of land cultivated by tenants) might have increased; but it is not neces- 
sary to assume a Simultaneous increase in the average amount of landholding: 
a rise in the productivity of land enables more people to rent out the land they 
own and lowers the threshold at which landlordism becomes possible. 

A group of socially inferior, very servile tenants existed in various pafts in 
China. Their origin is still an enigma, and they retained this status even after 
their “liberation” in the Ch’ing period. They were an exceptional group and 
were to be found only in certain geographically limited areas, the most famous 
being Hui-chou, Ning-kuo, and Ch’ih-chou prefectures in Anhwei, and Ma- 
ch’eng county in Hupei.?*° Many of them had sold themselves and carefully 
kept their copies of the bill of sale. They could own property, but customarily 
or contractually had to perform demeaning work and services quite beyond 
the scope of normal tenants.’”” 

Some of these bondservants who had sold themselves were not unlike 
poor, long-term hired laborers, but others could become rich managers of 
shops or overseers of tenants.’”* In any case, they were of minor importance 
overall. 

The total percentage of land held by degree holders*”? increased gradually 
yet noticeably during the second part of the Ming. Their statutory immu- 
nity from corporal punishment made the influence of degree holders impor- 
tant for lineage members, bondservants, and “commended” rich 
households alike.*#° The increase in land holding by degree holders and 


326 Other examples: T’ai-ho (Kiangsi), Nan-hai (Kwangtung), Nan-yang (Honan), Chiang-chou (pre- 
sent-day Hsin-chiang, Shansi), and Lei-yang (Hu-nan). 

327 Most often they are called sien-pu, but terms and categories are vague and overlapping. Legally, they 

were not all 24-p’s (slaves or bondservants), who were only allowed to officials of rank 3 and higher 

after 1397. The most important characteristic of their status is the use of graveyards belonging to 
their landlord’s family, in return for which they had entered into servile relationships. Sometimes 
those obligations continued for several generations, and lineage-to-lineage servility, the so-called 
shib-p’u, could develop. See Yeh Hsien-en, Ming—Ch’ing Hui-chou nung-ts’un she-hui_yti tien-p'u-chib 

([Ho-fei}, 1983), or Keith Duane Hazelton, “Lineages and local elites in Hui-chou, 1300-1800” 

(Diss., Princeton University, 1985), p. 200. However, even the persons with the legal status of ax- 

p’« were never physically owned in China, and could, for example, not be killed at will. 

Tanaka, ‘““Minpen-késo nuhen;” and Joseph P. McDermott, “Bondservants in the T’ai-hu Basin 

during the late Ming: a case of mistaken identities,” Joxrnal of Asian Studies, 40, No. 4 (August 

1981), pp. 675-701. 

329 And other types of tax exempt land: for example, land designated for salt production in the Liang- 
Huai salt area. Even the yamen clerks had some limited exemptions. 

330 Chao Kang has argued that, after the single-whip reforms, one could simply sell the land and cease to 
have any obligation to perform the onerous corvée duties. Under such conditions, personal com- 
mendation would become less rational. See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kuo t’n-ti chib-tu shib, ch. 7. But 
one would rather suppose that to richer commoner households who, at most, paid a fee and did 
not experience any personal servility, the commendation of land remained attractive. 
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their influence notwithstanding,**’ the landholdings of most landlords 
remained small. 

The relationship between normal tenants and their landlords was contrac- 
tual’>* if unequal: a junior-senior relationship existed between a tenant and 
his own landlord.**? Outside of some contractually stipulated services, 
tenants did not have to perform any other special services. Landlords realized 
early on that demanding too much would interfere with prompt rent pay- 
ments.*?* Rents in Chiang-nan, which were mostly, but not exclusively, levied 
only on the main grain crop, generally comprised some 50 to 60 percent of 
the harvest and were originally paid in kind. With the increase in the number 
of absentee landlords, fixed rents paid in kind or money became more preva- 
lent.?*”” 

Although they eliminated a landlord’s supervision costs, fixed rents led toa 
decrease in a landlords’ real income at a time when prices were rising. Conse- 
quently, in the late Ming, landlords tried to offset this decline in income by 
asking for rent deposits,?>° for fees when contracts were renewed, or for 
subsidiary rents.*>? They encountered considerable opposition. Resistance 
against these rent increases became widespread and continued unabated 
until the K’ang-hsi period (1662-17 22).>3* Rents per se were rarely the focus 
of resistance movements. 

The increased participation of tenants in the market, the increased turnover 
in the land market, which made any landlord/tenant relationship likely to 
be only temporary, the sheer increase in the numbers of tenants, and the 
increased distance of the absentee landlord from his tenants produced a 


331 Even Li Wen-chih, foremost proponent of the “increased land concentration” theory, admits this to 
have been the case. See Li Wen-chih, “Lun Ch’ing-tai ch’ien-ch’i ti t’u-ti chan-yu kuan-hsi,” Li- 
shih yen-chin, 5 (1963), pp. 75-107, P. 100. 

332 See Fu-mei Chang Chen, “A preliminary analysis of tenant—landlord relationships in Ming and Qing 
China” (Paper prepared for the Symposium on social and economic history of China from the 
Song Dynasty to 1900, Beijing, October 26-November 1980). 

333 Exceptions do occur, as, for example, in the wine-drinking ceremony in Wu-chiang. See Mori 
Masao, “Minmatsu no shakai kankei ni okeru chitsujo no hend6 ni tsuite,” pp. 135-59. There 
were also exceptions among the powerless small tenant stratum in North China. In the Ming ency- 
clopedia Péen-min t’u-tsnan (Illustrated compendium for the people’ s convenience), tenants and hired laborers 
participated as equals. See Tsurumi, “‘Mindai ni okeru kydson shihai.” 

334 Wei Chin-yii, “Ming Ch’ing shih-tai tien-nung ti nung-nu ti-wei,” Ls-shihyen-chiu, 5 (1963), pp. 109- 
34. 

335 Notall tenants of the same landlord had identical rent contracts and re-negotiation was possible: see 
Fu-mei Chang Chen, ‘““Tenant-landlord relationships” and Chao, Man and land in Chinese history. 

336 This was especially true in Fukien, Kiangsi, and Kiangsu. 

337 These subsidiary rents were small according to Evelyn Sakakida Rawski, Agricultural change and the 
peasant economy of South China, Harvard East A sian Series, 66 (Cambridge, Mass., 1972), but Mi Chu 
Wiens, “Lord and peasant, the sixteenth to the eighteenth century,”’ Modern China, 6, No. 1 (January 
1980), pp. 3-39, argues persuasively that if such subsidiary rents did not count, they would hardly 
have been the stated cause of several widespread tenant rebellions. 

338 Other targets of these movements were residual mandatory labor services, or the fraudulent 
manipulation of certain grain measurements. 
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community where tenants were no longer a marginal population: they 
formed their own organizations with or without governmental help. Dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, tenants defrayed the bulk of the cost of irrigation 
projects, while the many anti-rent revolts show that a quite sophisticated 
network existed among tenants in villages. On the other hand, the increased 
independence of tenants did not necessarily raise their average income: 
increases in productivity could be offset by a deteriorating land per person 
ratio, and increased market participation could be attended by increased 
risks. Because of a greater pressure to obtain cash to pay rents and debts, 
the reliance on landlords was replaced by a reliance on merchants and 
usurer-landlords, and drops in the price of cotton cloth or rice could very 
well be disastrous. Pawnhouse owners and rice brokers became important 
figures for both small landowners and tenants. 

There is, therefore, some truth to both of the competing theories that pro- 
pose to explain the evolution of the tenants’ economic position. Proponents 
of the theory that the tenants’ position improved point to the increase in 
fixed rents (which assured that increases in productivity went to the tenants), 
the absenteeism of many landlords (which decreased direct control and super- 
vision), the rise in “permanent” tenancy, and the increase in double cropping 
when the second crop normally was not subject to rent to support their 
view. Opponents of the improvement theory list as factors supporting their 
point of view the increase in the concentration of land in the hands of land- 
lords and the consequent increase in the absolute and relative number of 
tenants, the existence of a middle layer in landownership that doubled the 
rents for the lower strata of tenants,’*? the decrease in the land per person 
ratio, and the efforts by landlords to increase rents. 

One way to reconcile these two theories is to consider more fully the 
effects of geography: different areas afforded tenants different ways to parti- 
cipate in the market. In some areas in Szechwan or Hu-kuang, landlords 
were better positioned to participate in the market (in this case the rice mar- 
ket) than were tenants and were also well positioned to use such items as 
rent deposits to offset the risk of tenants defaulting on rent. When official 
control was weak, resident landlords armed and powerful, and labor in 
short supply and therefore much sought after, very servile conditions 
could be imposed on tenants: such conditions obtained in the backward 
mountainous areas of these provinces.**° Elsewhere, mountainous areas 


339 This is a point always stressed by Fu I-ling, “Ch’ing-tai Yung-an nung-ts’un p’ei-t’ien yiieh ti yen- 
chiu,” in his Ming—CB’ ingnung-ts’ un she-bui ching-chi (Pei-ching, 1961), pp. 44-59, but also noted by Shi- 
nigu Taiji, “Mindai Fukken no néka keizai — toku ni ichiden sanshu no kank6 ni tsuite,” Shigakw 
zasshi, 63, No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 1-21, and Kataoka Shibako, “Fukken no ichiden rydshusei ni 
tsuite,” Rekishigaku kenky#, 294 (November 1964), pp. 42-49. 


340 See Shigeta Atsushi, ‘‘Shinsho ni okeru Konan beishijé. 
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could also sustain an unusually diversified economy. After an initial costly 
cash outlay, it could be much more profitable for a landlord to settle for a 
fixed money rent, in return for which the tenant would be given the right 
of permanent tenancy, than for the landlord to continue to share the 
work. This was the case with timber, which required years to mature.?*' 
A stratum of rich tenants could and did exist in the mountainous, timber- 
producing regions, and they often functioned as secondary landlords over 
poor, migrant labor.’** When tenants reclaimed land without help from 
landlords or the government, their rights to that land would be upheld by 
the government if they had taken the trouble to have the land surveyed, 
registered and taxed; it was beneficial to pay taxes. 

Reclaiming land was often a way to secure permanent tenancy rights. In 
many cases, landlords could not evict their tenants from such reclaimed 
land, and tenants themselves could transfer their cultivation rights one to 
another.’*? Another form of land ownership was the so-called multiple land- 
ownership system, which appeared earliest in Fukien. It might be overstating 
the case to call the middle layer of tenants there tenants in the ordinary 
sense: many of them were landlords and merchants who had inserted them- 
selves between old landlords and their tenants by settling for lower deposits 
but requiring higher rents from those to whom they in turn subleased the 


341 The opposite, shared harvests, also occurred when landlords were more directly interested. See Chao 
and Ch’en, Chung-kuo P'u-ti chih-tu shib, ch. 7. 

342 In Kiangsi, for example, these migrants came from Fukien and K wangtung. See Kataoka, “Fukken 
no ichiden rydshusei.” Names used included p’eng-min (hut people), ching-k’o (grass guests), ma-min 
(hemp people), /an-4u (indigo households). These rich tenants often became the leaders of tenant 
revolts, as in east Chekiang in the Ch’ung-chen (1628-44) reign. See Fu J-ling, ““Ming~Ch’ing 
chih chi ti ’nu-pien’ ho tien-nung chieh-fang yiin-tung,” in his Ming-Ch’ ing nung-ts' un she-hui ching- 
chi (Pei-ching, 1961), pp. 68-153. 

343 Permanent tenancy was not, as often is maintained, a distinct second type of landownership: de jure it 
only existed on condition that the stipulated rent was paid. See Fu-mei Chang Chen and Ramon 
H. Myers, “‘Customary law and the economic growth of China during the Ch’ing period,” CA’ ing- 
shih wen-f'i, 3, No. 5 (November 1976) pp. 1-32; 3, No. 10 (December 1978), pp. 4-27, or Niida 
Nobon, “Min—Shin jidai no ichiden ryéshu shakan to sono seiritsu,” Hégakkai zasshi, 64, No. 3 
([1946]), 64, No. 4 ([1946]), rpt. in his (Hote?) Chigokn hoseishi kenya: Chagokn hoseishi kenyi: Tochiho] 
Toribikibo (first ed. 1960; Téky6, 1981), pp. 164-215. In fact, however, even when rent arrearages 
occurred, ignorance of the location of the tenant or fear of being unable to find better tenants (Some- 
times villages conspired against landlords by refusing to cultivate the land of evicted tenants; see 
Kataoka, ‘“‘Fukken no ichiden rydshusei.””) could cause the landlord to acquiesce. Indeed, rent 
deposits were required against just this possibility. The right to cultivate a piece of land was thus 
not necessarily transferrable for money. See Wiens, “‘The origins of modern landlordism,” p. 336. 
Whether a landlord could repurchase his full rights over a given plot and whether it was possible 
to evict a tenant for non-payment of rent is hotly debated. In other words, for some, the extent to 
which “property” was involved is still debatable. For a legal overview including both sides, see Ter- 
ada Hiroaki, “Denmen dentei kankd no hoteki seikaku — Gainenteki na bunseki o chashin to shi- 
te,” Téy6 bunka kenkyiyo kiy6, 93 (November 1983), pp. 33-131. 
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land.’** In such cases, the price for this “middle right” to land (involving rent 
receipts, but no tax payments — which remained for the original landowner 
to pay) could be much higher than the price for “‘real”” ownership (that is, 
ownership that involved tax payments). In such areas as Fukien, where 
urban merchants had a surplus of cash, these middle rights were objects of 
investment, and the rural tenant became more independent even though he 
paid more in rent, while the control of the original rural taxpaying landlords 
over such tenants was weakened.’* The increased use of money also resulted 
in a faster turnover of land; this often occurred without the knowledge of 
the original landowner and obscured the identity of the actual cultivator. 
Later contracts, consequently, often forbade multiple landownership.>*° 

There were other ways by which rights of permanent tenancy were 
acquired. When not themselves engaged in agriculture, military households 
sometimes willingly gave or sold permanent rights of tenancy to their land 
for fixed rents. Temples were sometimes willing to assume official ownership 
of the land of peasants in exchange for some rent; the peasants in return 
obtained permanent tenancy rights and were released from paying the miscel- 
laneous corvée levies after the agreement was struck, since temple land was 
exempted from such corvée.’*” The fact that a right of re-purchase custom- 
arily existed provides another example of how several distinct rights might 
accrue to the same piece of land. 


Multiple land-ownership 


We have already seen that the arrangements providing permanent tenancy 
rights are often confused with the multiple ownership system prevalent in 
Fukien. Permanent tenancy involved one landlord and one tenant, owed its 
origin to the social and economic factors mentioned above (absentee land- 
lordism, land reclamation), and originally involved no right to sub-lease. 


344 Ng Chin-keong [Wu Chen-ch’iang], “A study on the peasant society of South Fukien, 1 506-1644,” 
Nan-yang ta-hstieh hsiieh-pao (jen-wen k’o-hsiieh), 6 (1972), pp. 189-213, is quite right to point out that 
Rawski, Agricultural change, has often too easily equated increased tenant security with this type of 
middle, nontaxpaying landowner, and that much more caution is called for. See also Ng Chin- 
keong, Trade and society: the A moy network on the China coast, 1683-1735 (Singapore, 1983). 

345 See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kuo t'u-ti chib-iu shih, ch. 4. Much of the land in Min-ch’ing, Min-hsien, 
and Hou-kuan counties (the last two with their seats in Fu-chou itself) was owned by Fu-chou land- 
owners for example. See Lin Hsiang-jui, ‘“Fu-chien yung-tien-ch’iian ch’eng-yin ti ch’u-pu k’ao- 
ch’a,”” Chung- kuo-shib yen-chiu, 4 (1982), pp. 62-74. Similar conditions prevailed in Chien-yang as 
early as in 1449; Shimizu Taiji, “Mindai Fukken no néka keizai.” 

346 Chen and Myers, “‘Customary law,” or Kataoka, “Fukken no ichiden rydshusei.”” 

347 In Lung-hsi, seat of Chang-chou prefecture, and Nan-ching thirty to forty percent of all land was 
temple land. The practice seems similar to commendation, but it seems that the term “commenda- 
tion”’ usually referred to small landowners who commended small amounts of land to official house- 
holds and entered into more servile relationships. When richer, and more influential commoner 
households commended their land, less servility obtained, and permanent tenancy might have 
resulted. 
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Multiple landownership involved at least three levels of participants and was 
closely linked with issues concerning tax payment. Often, there was an inter- 
mediate participant who had insinuated himself between the original land- 
owner and tenant, receiving rents but paying no taxes. Multiple 
landownership was a response to overpopulation and dispersed the rights to 
land throughout a larger group of people than otherwise would have been 
possible. It is no coincidence that the examples of multiple landownership 
during the Ming were mainly confined to Fukien, where the land per person 
ratio was one of the worst in the empire, where surplus merchant capital 
was available, and where it could be more readily invested in land than in 
local industries. The result of the land per person ratio in that area was a heigh- 
tened competition for limited resources. 

Contemporary writers were aware of this: a passage in the Wu-tsa-tsu (five 
mixed platters)*** mentions that in Chiang-nan the land tax was too high and 
the profit to be gained from farming too low to warrant merchant investment. 
In Shansi and Shensi, farm productivity was too low and risk of bad weather 
high; farther south in Kiangsi and Hu-kuang there was still so much land 
available that rice was cheap and land was not considered a prestigious invest- 
ment. Only in Fukien and Kwangtung were land taxes not too high, prices 
just right, and profits still to be made. As a result, only there did officials 
and merchants invest in land. 

There were several different types of multiple landownership.**? In all 
cases, as far as the government was concerned the real landowner was the 
one obliged to pay the taxes, without respect to whether he was in fact 
the most powerful claimant to the land, received most of the income from 
it, or was forced to pay the rent by someone more powerful than himself.**° 


348 Written by Hsieh Chao-che (1567-1624). See DMB, pp. 546-50. The passage, from chs. 4/2, is dis- 
cussed in many articles. See, for example, Kataoka, “‘Fukken no ichiden rydshusei.” 

349 Chang Pin-ts’un has given perhaps the best overview of the problem; see Chang Pin-ts’un, ‘“‘Shih- 
liu, -ch’i shih-chi Chung-kuo ti i-ko ti-ch’iian wen-t’i: Fu-chien-sheng Ch’ang-chou-fu ti i-t’ien- 
san-chu-chih,”” Shih-huo yiteh-k’an, 14, No. 2 (May 1984), pp. 95-107. 

350 Many authors have not understood the terms forthe different types of rent involved. Liang (meaning 
food grain, but also, in the Ming, autumn tax) was used to refer to the taxes due the government. 
Shui (normally meaning summer tax or tax fout court), was consistently used in this system to refer 
to the rent due by the cultivator to the nominal landowner of record, the sa-tsu-che (large rent 
owner). Other terms do occur, but an effort by Shimizu Taiji to link the various terms in a consistent 
way with different origins was not totally successful. Tsw (rent) was the term for the larger amount 
due to the middle owner: the bsiao-tsu-chu (small rent owner). For the terms “topsoil” (the right of 
the middle landowner) and ‘‘subsoil” (the right of the nominal landowner), also used in the case 
of permanent tenancy, several Chinese terms existed. These varied from place to place, sometimes 
having exactly opposite meanings in adjacent regions. The term /’ien-aien (topsoil; lit.: surface 
soil), could also be used for subsoil! Other frequently encountered terms include /ien-p’s (land 
skin), /ien-ku (land bones), or /’ien-ken (land roots). Depending on how an author views the right 
of the bottom cultivators, the system is called s-’ien /iang/san-chu (one field, cwojthree owners) in 
modern Chinese. 
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Multiple landownership existed as early as in 1472 in Ch’ang-t’ai, but the 
practice only became widespread throughout the whole of Fukien during 
the sixteenth century.**' 

One of the origins of multiple landownership occurred in the case of an ori- 
ginal landowner who sold his right and tax obligations cheaply to another 
person, who then became the /a-tsu-chu (taxpayer) and who might be in an 
unenviable position, unless he was tax exempt himself,*** or possessed either 
armed forces, or a well-oiled rent collection organization that could be 
expected to raise more rent than was contracted for. In the last situation, the 
taxpayer (ta-tsu-chu) relied on a fourth person, a pai-tui (unofficial exchanger), 
as a “‘rent-farmer.” However, rent payments more often went from the tenant 
via the middleman to the taxpayer, or alternatively from the tenant to the 
middleman and to the taxpayer separately. 

In a second, more prevalent type of multiple landownership, the original 
landlord was forced by circumstances to remain the taxpayer (¢a-tsa-ch#) and 
had to sell the tax-free, rent-receiving middle level rights to others, often to 
urban merchants, who were frequently said to take advantage of every rural 
crisis to acquire these rights from local farmers in distress. Such land ended 
up remaining registered under the name of a person who, although he no 
longer controlled the land, was obliged to pay the taxes assessed on it while 
the real landlord paid none. Complaints about “empty registration” (Asi- 
hstian) in contemporary sources often do not simply refer to a general disarray 
of the tax registers, but instead to this specific situation. 

In these ways, taxes and real landownership (i.e., income) become rather 
tenuously related, and the government repeatedly tried to bring the two 
into a closer relationship. Lo Ch’ing-hsiao ’s (chin-shih of 1562) efforts for 
reform in 1573 are the most renowned for the attempt to do this, but there 
were quite a few others.’*’ As the only seemingly fair solution, the magistrates 
tried to allocate taxes on the basis of the value of the original investment in 
a piece of land; but such efforts were bound to be too complicated to be suc- 
cessful. These efforts also had the effect of upsetting the delicate balance of 
land prices that was related to the various rights and duties in the system.’ ** 


351 Often 1558 in Lung-yen is taken as the “real” beginning, since the reference to 1472 was in the con- 
text of its abolition. See Ng, Trade and society. See also Ng, ‘“‘Peasant society of South Fu-chien,” 
and Chang Pin-ts’un, “‘Chung-kuo ti i-ko ti-ch’iian wen-t’i.” 

352 Kusano Yasushi, “Minmatsu Shinsho-ki ni okeru denmen no henshitsu — Shdshifukai o chadshin,” 
Kumamoto daigaku bungakubu ronsé, 5 (March 1981), pp. 24-68, p. 38, sees the typical gentry member 
here rather than in the middle position. 

353 For example, in 1545 in P’ing-ho, in 1569 in Nan-ching, and 1573 in Chang-chou. See Chang Pin- 
ts’un, “Chung-kuo ti i-ko ti-ch’tian wen-’i.” 

354 See Kusano, “‘Denmen no henshitsu.” 
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Agriculture and land regimes: regional variations 


North China 


The patterns of land ownership varied in the different regions of the country 
according to main crop patterns on the one hand and economic development 
on the other. The discussion that follows is a brief overview of some broadly 
and impressionistically defined regions designed to avoid even broader gener- 
alizations about land and its use during the Ming period. 

It is often stated with regard to the twentieth century that, in northern 
China, owner-cultivators were more prevalent than in southern areas and 
that this fact might have come about owing to the differences between the 
requirements for growing wheat or millet and the requirements for growing 
rice. Not much attention, however, has been given to conditions in earlier 
periods.*** It is generally agreed that while owner-cultivators were more pre- 
valent, the difference between large landowners and smaller ones was greater 
in the North, especially in less commercialized areas. 

This situation might be linked to agricultural practices in the following 
manner. In general, wheat, millet, and some fodder crops form the main pro- 
ducts of northern China. Because large parts of the land were left fallow 
every year, one crop a year on the average was most common until the early 
Ch’ing period.?** Animals were very important for plowing, for transporta- 
tion, and for producing fertilizer. The optimum use of these animals meant 
that an area of 100 to 300 or at most 400 to 500 mu, was the most economical 
size for a farm, even though several peasants cultivating smaller farms could 
pool their resources to buy a team of animals themselves. Asa result, landlords 
in the North generally had larger average landholdings than those in the 
South. Since a higher percentage of all farm land in the North was owned 
by such landlords, they were a more conspicuous presence in the social land- 
scape there. 

These powerful landlords used both more permanent laborers (Awo0-chi), and 
overseers on their estates. The overseers managed the necessary plowing, hoe- 
ing, and weeding, and were partly paid in cash. Adachi Keiichi has shown 
from some northern early Ch’ing agricultural books that although these activ- 
ities were riddled with cash transactions, the goal of these estates was self- 
sufficiency, and this surplus farm produce was either consumed locally or 


355 Some authors who have devoted research to this question are Adachi Keiji, ‘““Shindai Kahoku no 
ndgy6 keiei to shakai k5z5,” Shirin, 64, No. 4 (July 1981), pp. 66-93; Kataoka Shibako, ““Minmatsu 
Shinsho no Kahoku ni okeru ndka keiei,” Shakai keizai shigaku, 25, Nos. 2-3 (June 1959), pp. 77— 
100; and recently and extensively, Kusano Yasushi, Chagokw no jinushi keizai-bunsbisti. 

336 Only in the core areas of Shantung and Honan, and rarely in Ho-pei, did there exist a crop rotation 
system of millet-winter wheat-beans-fallow, i.e., three crops in two years. 
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used for loans to the many peasants in the area with very small holdings, who 
could consequently come to be in a rather extreme state of servility.?*’ 

In addition to large landlords and peasants with very small farms who 
farmed some land of their own while doubling as hired laborers or sharecrop- 
pers, rich tenants who often possessed one team of animals and rented addi- 
tional land to make the best use of them were also to be found in this 
agricultural regime.?** 

In the North, during the Ming there was an increase in labor-intensive 
practices in the most fertile areas as well. The cultivation of commercialized 
products was also (and especially) taken up by the peasants with little land 
and laborers without animals.**? Farming small amounts of land became eco- 
nomically feasible, and the importance of fodder and animals decreased, a 
state of affairs that is reflected in the rise of wages at the end of the Ming. 
The situation in the North contrasted with the situation in southern China, 
since peasants in the North became increasingly unwilling to hire themselves 
out as laborers. Smaller rented farms spread slowly and appeared much later 
in the North than in the South.>° 


Chiang-nan: Su-chon 


It is generally agreed that the Chiang-nan region (consisting of southern 
Kiangsu, northern Chekiang, and some adjacent regions of Anhwei) was 
the most economically advanced region of China. Rice productivity was high- 


357 Examples include Shang-ch’iu, seat of Kuei-te prefecture, and Ku-shih. See Kataoka, “Kahoku ni 
okeru noka keiei.”” However, such peasants possessed contracts; and “‘slaves,” even in the Chinese 
sense of the word, were rare because the amount of labor needed was much better controlled by hir- 
ing short-term laborers: Kataoka, “‘Kahoku ni okeru noka keiei,” pp.77-78, n. 1, arguing against 
Oyama. Hired labor was therefore much more prevalent in the North than in the more commercia- 
lized South: p. 82. 

358 Perhaps, as Kataoka suggests, they were favored by the tax system, which, as we saw in the North, 
included a very progressive household levy according to property, including animals and carts 
used for transport. Logically, 1 would expect this to be the case only after the single-whip reforms, 
which met with such resistance in the North precisely because of the importance of non-land fac- 
tors. I suspect that tenancy became much more profitable only in the late sixteenth-century, 
because it enabled the cultivator to avoid the taxes now more directly linked with pure land own- 
ership. 

359 Larger landlords sometimes did take up cotton growing as well. Chang Lii-hsiang mentions one in 
Nan-yang, Honan, with 1,000 mw planted with cotton: Kataoka, “Kahoku ni okeru néka keiei,” 
p. 89, n. 16. 

360 The intensification process is described by Adachi, ““Kahoku no négyé keiei,”’ The term tenancy, as 
used here, refers to a status in which land is leased for a varying or fixed amount of the harvest pro- 
duce, with management being the responsibility of the tenant household. In the North, until late 
Ming times, share-cropping, which lies somewhere between pure wage labor and tenancy, was far 
more prevalent. Recently, Kusano, in his Chigoku no jinushi keizai-bunsbisei of 1985, has impressively, 
but not altogether convincingly argued that the Chinese terms ¢s#(to rent) and #ien (to culte), nowa- 
days used interchangeably, or in conjunction to denote tenancy and rents, should be distinguished 
in the sense that only the former involves rents and the leasing of land, while the latter involves 
sharecropping where supervision is still mainly done by the landlord. 
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est there, and rice was part of the produce marketed. Cash transactions were 
more frequent,’ and the urban population was more numerous, resulting 
in a higher demand for food crops and other products. More artisans produ- 
cing more nonagricultural goods worked there. The question of whether 
China could develop its own rich farmers using inputs of labor and capital 
in a capitalistic way is therefore most often thought of as a question to 
which this locale is best able to provide an answer.3© 

There have been some investigations into average farm sizes during the late 
imperial period and the early twentieth century.?® It is believed that the 
trend in farm sizes will reflect the optimum size for a particular agricultural 
regime and hence can tell us whether the large farms of wealthy landlords, 
which were larger than farms cultivable by one single household, were indeed 
economically more profitable than the farms of small-scale peasant cultiva- 
tors. In the North and in Szechwan the curve denoting the relationship 
between the size of a farm and the percentage of households in a given locale 
that cultivated a farm of that size is inversely proportional: that is, most house- 
holds cultivated small farms, a moderate number cultivated moderate sized 
farms, and only a few cultivated large farms. However, viewed in terms of 
the total area under cultivation, most cultivated land belonged to medium 
and large farms, reflecting the agricultural tradition previously outlined. In 
more commercialized, intensively cultivated areas, there were even fewer 
larger farms. 

In most of the South, including large parts of Chiang-nan and some parts of 
Shantung, very small farms were prominent. Most of the land was carved 
up into plots and farms so small they certainly could not have supported a 
household: most people must have had to rely on side occupations to eke 
out a living. There is a clear drop in the number of farms larger than 5 to 10 
mu, which would seem to imply that larger farms were unprofitable in that 
region. 

However, in the most progressive agricultural areas,*** there was a ten- 
dency for both the smallest and largest farms to disappear and to be replaced 
by middle-sized farms. In principle, therefore, there seems not to have been 


361 It is said that all transactions above 1 picul of rice or 1 bolt of cloth involved silver; see Terada, 
““Mindai Soshi heiya no néka.” 

362 Ofcourse, commercialization could be more advanced in some specialized mountain areas, or in rela- 
tively agriculturally deprived areas such as Fukien, and wage labor was more prominent in Northern 
China; but these were exceptional situations not directly related to overall agricultural productivity 
and are therefore peripheral to the problem. 

363 See Adachi Keiji, ““Shindai Soshd-fu ka ni okeru jinushiteki tochi shoyd no tenkai,” pp. 24-56; the 
basic research pertains to the 1920s and is then projected backwards using additional data. 

364 Excluding the areas near the city where nonagricultural production was simply more profitable and 
where, therefore, the average size of agricultural landholdings did not necessarily reflect the possibi- 
lities of agriculture itself. 
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any agricultural barriers to the development of a rural middle class. To answer 
the question of whether this lack of barriers allowed for the development of 
a middle class from an historical rather than theoretical perspective we have 
to investigate the data more carefully.>° 

We should start with the situation in the early Ming. After Chu Yiian- 
chang had confiscated the lands of the largest landowners, we should expect 
the largest number of farms to be small, self-managed ones. As noted above, 
on good lowland soil one couple could farm 25 to 30 mu. Farm size decreased 
to 5 #u on bad highland soil and soil that required more labor. The optimum 
size of a farm, according to the T’sen-kung k’ai-wu (The creations of nature and 
man)3°° was 10 mu fora couple possessing an ox, and 5 # fora couple without 
one. If, as the administrative community (/-chia) system suggests, tenancy 
was not as widespread in the early Ming as it later became, we could use 
some of the 1370 figures on tax distribution for Su-chou prefecture to deter- 
mine farm size (see Figure 9.4). These tax figures imply that more than 500 
households owned between 200 and 7,800 mu; in view of the total far larger 
number of taxable households that must have existed in the area under consid- 
eration, these figures may be considered as further evidence for the relative 
scarcity of large landholdings, even if a very few landlords were indeed a 
dominating presence. 

There are too many references to increased tenancy rates, to peasant debts, 
to the practice of false registration (Awez-chz), and to the existence of absentee 
landlords (chi-chuang-hu) to dismiss the possibility that tenancy became wide- 
spread. We should acknowledge that the information we have for increased 
class polarization in landownership from literary references is overwhelm- 
ing.3°7 

Even so, the average size of a landholding was never very large, and the lar- 
gest landowners did not owna great amount of land: in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, the amount of land owned by those who were assessed at the highest 
corvée category (the pa-chieh) was only 2,000 to 2,500 mu, the average landlord 
owned much less land than that. According to Chang Lii-hsiang, only one 


365 On the above, see Adachi Keiji, “Shin-Minkokuki ni okeru négy6 keiei no hatten — ChGk6 kar- 
yaiki no baai,” pp. 255-88. 

366 Fora translation, see Sung Ying-hsing, T’ien-Aung k’ai-wu: Chinese technology in the seventeenth century, 
trans. E-tu Zen Sun and Shiou-chuan Sun (University Park, 1966). The original Chinese work 
was first published in 1637. 

367 Yetitisalso said that many people left agriculrure completely. For 1550, a figure of Go to 70 percent is 
mentioned, which is almost surely an exaggeration. See Terada, ““Mindai Sosht heiya no néka.” 
This should have made conditions better for those remaining. 
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percent of all households owned more than 40 mu.3® This situation obtained 
at a time when in his relatively backward region ten mu was said to be barely 
sufficient to provide for the subsistence of a family; such families had to hire 
out some members as short-term laborers, go into debt, or pursue side 
occupations to eke out a living.>© The late Ming-early Ch’ing fish-scale regis- 
ters (_yii-lin-ts’e)>7° generally confirm the situation we have just described. 

With respect to farm size, a fish-scale register from Wu-hsien county (which 
had its seat in Su-chou)*”’ shows a preponderance of very small farms that 
were rather compact. Even when they consisted of several plots, the plots 
did not lie farther than 500 to Goo meters apart. Tenants must have been 
able to rent plots from several different landowners to create such relatively 
compact farms. There were many “‘semi-proletarians” who could not have 
been able to sustain themselves solely by farming: 6o percent of those farming 
less than 5 mu farmed less than 2.5 mu.?’* Yet rich peasants farming 20 to 50 
mu were economically important: although they comprised only 9.5 percent 
of the total number of farming households, they cultivated 30 to 4o percent 
of the total land.*”? 

In contrast to data regarding farm sizes, data regarding landownership 
found in an early Ch’ing register from Ch’ang-chou presents another pic- 
ture.?’4 It shows that landlord households possessed 10 to 25 mw, that very 
few owned more than 30; and that only one owned more than 100 mu.>”> Of 


368 This was still more than enough to be classified as a landlord, because, on average, no more than ten 
mu could be worked by a single household. Even well-known members of the gentry like Kuei 
Yu-kuang (1507-71), Chang Lii-hsiang (1611-74), and Tung Ssu-pai (a member of the Hanlin 
Academy), owned only 20 to 40 my. For Kuei, see DMB, pp. 759-61; for Chang, see Hummel, Emi- 
nent Chinese, pp. 45-46. Chang Lii-hsiang is sometimes read as Chang Li-hsiang. See Terada, ““Mindai 
Sosha heiya no noka.” 

369 See Terada, “Mindai Sosha heiya no ndka.” 

370 Asinvestigated by Tsurumi Naohiro and Adachi Keiji. See Tsurumi Naohiro, “Gyorinsatsu 0 tazu- 
nete;” his “K6ki jQgonen jdry6 no Chéshiken gyorinsatsu;” his “Shinsho, Soshdfu no gyorin- 
satsu;” his “Soshdfu Chéshiken gyorin tosatsu no dendo tékeiteki késatsu;” and his “‘Futatabi.” 
See Adachi Keiji, “Shin-Minkokuki ni okeru ndgy6 keiei;” and his “Shindai Soshi-fu.” Chao 
Kang also mentions some Ming and Ch’ing yi-/in-ts’e in his book, but his analysis is rough and the 
provenance of his registers is not well investigated. See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-kuo t'u-ti chih-tu 
shib, ch. 5. 

371 Dating from 1676 and largely, but not completely, traceable to the Chang Chii-cheng survey. This 
particular register shows that 96.5 to 100 percent of the area cultivated in the twentieth century 
was already accounted for, so underregistration was extremely slight. 

372 People who owned no land at all are not accounted for in the fish-scale registers. Indeed, even fish- 
scale registers showing both tenants and owners, which would be necessary for such calculations 
as those made in this case, are rather rare. As said before, all these early Ch’ing registers clearly go 
back to the situation prevailing during the Chang Chii-cheng surveys. 

373 Adachi,“Shin-Minkokuki ni okeru ndgy6 keiei.”” 

374 Register 25B/19-Regular, also from 1676. 

375 The tax gradations mentioned in this register show that we may very well use this document for the 
late Ming situation: the amounts and categories are equal to those of 1620, with some minor reclas- 
sifications noted as such. 
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all landowning households accounted for in this register, 70 percent possessed 
less than 5 # of land, and many households owning only 10 to 20 mu leased 
out some of their land. Managerial landlords were rare. The Wu-hsien register 
indicates that the largest landlords were nonetheless important: the top 3 per- 
cent of all households owned one third of all the land.3”° 

From another register,*”’ we also learn that in the various polders, 68 per- 
cent to 96 percent of the land was leased out, figures which substantially con- 
firm the literary references. The top 2.6 percent of the households owned 
37-5 percent of the land. Landlords typically managed 10 to 20 mu themselves 
and certainly had to lease out land if they owned more than 30 x. Four per- 
cent of the households owned over 100 mu, and just over half of the house- 
holds owned less than 5 mu. The socio-economic distribution was as shown 
in Figure 9.6; the numbers indicate the number of households in a certain cate- 
gory. Note that there were even two households who belonged to all three 
socio-economic groups; that is, they cultivated some part of their land them- 
selves and therefore are classified as ‘‘owner-cultivators,”’ leased out some 
other part and therefore are also classified as “landlords,” and rented land 
from other households as well, and therefore also belong to the category of 
“tenants.”’ This shows considerable, if not total fluidity among the socio- 
economic groups. 

The same material’”® indicates that the owner-cultivators had less and 
poorer land than tenants. Apparently, those who owned some land and rented 
more were better off than those who just farmed their own plots.*”? More 
than 53 percent of the tenants rented land from more than one landlord, 
which indicates that the landlord—tenant relationship cannot have been a strict 
“feudal” relation of personal dependence. Circumstances similar to these are 
described in yet another register,*° in which we can see the situation that 
obtained after the category of official land, which hitherto had accounted for 
more than 95 percent of the land, was abolished. Only 10 landlords farmed 
more than 20 wu, but so did nine tenants. Yet the two greatest landlords 
together owned more than 20 percent of the land. Here as well, those peasants 
with small farms who rented some land in addition to their own were better 


376 Tsurumi, “K6ki jagonen jdryé no Chéshiken gyorinsatsu,” and Tsurumi, “Shinsho, Soshifu no 
gyorinsatsu.” 

377 Ch’ang-chou Register 21B/8. 

378 See Tsurumi, “‘Soshifu Chéshiken gyorin tosatsu no dendo tékeiteki késatsu.” 

379 See also above; similar situations have been reported for Republican China by Fukutake, Céagokw 
néson shakai no k6z6. This came about because a peasant who could, in times of surplus labor, expand 
his own holding to an optimum size by renting land was better off financially than someone who 
could not do so. The social and even economic position of a tenant, as such, seems not to have 
made any difference in this regard. See Chao and Ch’en, Chung-huo t’u-ti chib-tu shih, p. 417. 

380 Register 24/20. 
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Fig. 9.6. Socio-economic groups in late Ming Ch’ang-chou 


off than those who only worked their own land (see Figure 9.7).3*" Tenancy 


increased and farms were smaller nearer to the city; and the three socio- 
economic groups are more distinct one from another than is the case in Figure 
9.6. 

In sum, according to these fish-scale registers, a large percentage of the cul- 
tivated land was owned by a small percentage of the population, but the actual 
management of the land was dispersed widely among people who owned little 
or no land of their own. 


Chiang-nan: Hui-chou 


Perhaps the area for which we possess most information is the prefecture of 
Hui-chou in present-day Anhwei Province. In addition to some fish-scale reg- 
isters dating from the Chang Chii-cheng survey, the land deed books of sev- 
eral prominent families are also extant. Unfortunately, the very special 
position Hui-chou occupied in Ming and Ch’ing China, the prominence of 
its merchants, and the exceptional existence of servile tenants there make it dif- 
ficult to generalize about China as a whole from the material describing condi- 
tions in this prefecture. Nevertheless, we should consider some of the most 


381 Tsurumi, “‘Fucatabi.” Tsurumi reports elsewhere that in other, as yet unanalyzed registers, there 
were more owner-cultivators: Tsurumi, “Gyorinsatsu o tazunete,” p. 61. 
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Fig. 9-7. Socio-economic groups in late Ming Ch’ang-chou IT 


salient details that have recently come to light in the ever increasing stream of 
studies on the Hui-chou socio-economic regime. 

In 1384, the largest landlord in She-hsien paid over 600 fan of rice in taxes; 
this would indicate that his landholdings comprised 1,200 mu.}** Elsewhere 
in the prefecture, in this and other periods, there were few landlords who 
owned more than 1,000 mu. In Hsiu-ning, at one time in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury the largest landholder in the county owned 2,400 mu." 

The size of the average land transaction indicates that few landlords had 
large holdings.’** The trend, however, was toward an increase in the average 
size of a landlord’s holdings, and more transactions were conducted 
between landlords.?*> Landlords’ increasing disengagement from the actual 


382 Unless the tax was lighter than usual and the amount of land inferred above understated, the 360 fien- 
p’4 (servile tenants) he controlled may not all have been used for agricultural purposes. See P’eng 
Ch’ao, “‘Hsiu-ning ‘Ch’eng-shih chu-ch’an-pu’ p’ou-hsi,” Chung-ksuo she-hui ching-chi-shib_yen-chiu 
1983/4, pp. 5566. 

383 Yeh, Ming-—Ch’ ing Hui-chon nung-ts'un she-bui. 

384 From 1393 to 1515, the plots of land purchased from owner-cultivators by the Wang lineage were, in 
most cases, 2 mu or less; by 1522 only 65 mw was amassed that way, yet the lineage was certainly 
not unimportant. See Liu Sen, “Liieh lun Ming-tai Hui-chou ti t’u-ti chan-yu hsing-t’ai,”” Chung- 
huo she-huiching-shi shih yen-chin, 2 (1986), pp. 37-43, who, using old rhetoric, still calls this “great land- 
lord ownership.” The Hung in Hsiu-ning also very slowly increased their landholdings: from 
1390 to 1604 only 80 mu paddy land, 5 mw dry land, and 104 ms“ mountain land was amassed. See 
Yeh, Ming—Ch’ ing Hui-chow nung-ts'un she-hut. 

385 Without stating exactly what he considered to be the limits of “large” and “‘small’’ transactions, 
P’eng Ch’ao, “Hsiu-ning,” measured the increase in percentage of large transactions from 23 percent 
in the Chia-ching period (1522-66) to 90 percent in the T’ien-ch’i period (1621—27). 
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management of the land itself can be seen in the fact that the exact location 
of a plot was mentioned less and less often in records of tenancy; only the 
amount of rent and the name of the tenant were recorded.}*° 

Until the early sixteenth century, most transactions used paper money, 
grain, or cotton cloth as the medium of exchange; after the late fifteenth cen- 
tury, silver gradually supplanted earlier mediums of exchange.}*” 

One reason why the concentration of land into the hands of fewer owners 
moved rather slowly was the continuation, in Hui-chou at least, of the practice 
of selling land only to others within one’s lineage whenever possible. This 
practice not only implied strong lineage solidarity, but also considerable eco- 
nomic disparity among the members of a given lineage.*** Land owned by 
temples or by lineages as corporate entities also increased. Donating land to 
temples or registering it as land owed by a lineage was a strategy used to pre- 
vent the dispersal of land by sale or inheritance; legally and customarily, 
land so donated or registered could not be sold.3*? In mountainous areas, 
risk-sharing by landlords and tenants or share-cropping was still practiced, 
although fixed rents increasingly became the norm. These, however, were 
never paid in full.*”° 


Chiang-nan: T ung-hsiang 


No account of Chiang-nan would be complete without mentioning the Shen- 
shih Nung-shu( The manual of agriculture by Master Shen), together with its addenda 
by Chang Lii-hsiang, the Pa Nung-shu (A ddenda to the manual of agriculture).>”" 
Chang and his friends were small, part-time managerial landlords, but most 
landowners were unable to survive as managerial landlords. It is clear that 


386 Liu Sen, ‘“Liieh lun Ming-tai Hui-chou.” 

387 Liu Sen, “Liieh lun Ming-tai Hui-chou.” There was still a shortage of silver; this is evidenced by the 
fact that jewelry was regularly accepted as payment. See P’eng Ch’ao, “‘Hsiu-ning.” 

388 Of the 103 contracts in the Hung contract books, 61 percent of the transactions was between lineage 
members, 3 percent was repurchased by the original owners, and 8 percent was bought by neighbors, 
the remainder being unknown. 

389 Locally, sometimes (but the examples are rather late) lineage land could comprise more than 7o per- 
cent ina village’s cultivated land. See Yeh, Ming-Ch’ ing Hui-chon nung-ts' un she-bui. 

390 The Hu in She-hsien regularly received only 80 to 90 percent of the rent in kind; the income from 
money rents was also only 90 percent, but much more regular. See Chang Yu-i, “‘Shih-ch’i shih- 
chi ch’ien-ch’i Hui-chou tsu-t’ien kuan-hsi ti i ko wei-kuan yen-chiu — She-hsien Hu-hsing ‘Huai 
Hsin-kung tsu-pu’ p’ou-hsi,”” Chung-kwo she-hui k'0-bsiieb-yitan ching-chi_yen-chiu-so chi-k’an, 5 (1983), 
PP- 33-59, On p. §2. 

391 Chang wrote this book, which differs in its practical, non-normative approach from all official com- 
pilations, in 1658 on the basis of the Nang-shw of a certain Mr. Shen about whom not much is 
known except that he might have been Chang’s relative. The first part is somewhat more directly 
linked to day-to-day farming, while in the second, Chang’s part, somewhat more systematization 
has taken place. See Furushima Kazuo, “Ho Nésho no seiritsu to sono chiban,” Téyé banka kenkyaijo 
Aiy6, 3 [195 2)) pt. in his Chdgokn kindai shakaishi kenky# (Tokyo, 1982), pp. 334-67; see also his ““Min- 
matsu Chok6 deruta ni okeru jinushi keiei - Shin-shi ndsho no ichi,” Rekishigakw kenkyw 148 
([1950]), tpt. in his Chdgokn kindai shakaishi kenkys, pp. 307-33. 
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tenancy had become much more profitable.*”* In the purchase of fertilizer (the 
whole work is obsessed with fertilizer, which was to be obtained by raising 
animals on the farm itself), some have seen the beginnings of capitalist farm- 
ing in the strict sense of the term (fertilizer increases production and is there- 
fore capital). 

Between the two printings of the book, prices had increased while wages 
had decreased. Prices and wages were updated in the second printing.>™ 
Since there are also indications that wages had increased somewhat in the 
late sixteenth century, this information supports the socio-political tendencies 
outlined above: the increase in the supply of hired labor had come about in 
part owing to the reluctance of some cultivators to own their own land, 
because the corvée labor requirements on landowners were too onerous. 
After the sixteenth-century reforms, this situation apparently was amelio- 
rated, and the labor supply consequently decreased, a situation that tempora- 
rily increased wages until longer term population trends lowered them 
again.>”” 

Chang, as a managerial landlord, was neither a large landlord nor a very 
successful one; he finally failed in his agricultural endeavors. He was not 
completely commercialized: the food he grew was for his own use, and 
the risky silk market alone provided him some profit as long as hired 
laborers were to be found. Whatever profit Chang made before he failed 
was spent on books. 


Kiangsi 


For convenience, we can divide Kiangsi into two main areas. The first, the fer- 
tile plains around the P’o-yang lake and along the lower Kan river, had 
already developed into a grain exporting region before Ming times. The 
southern, mountainous regions of Kiangsi form the second area: in early 


392 See, in addition to the studies of Furushima mentioned in the preceding note, Ch’en Heng-li 
(assisted by Wang Ta), Pw Nung-shu yen-chin (Pei-ching, 1958); and Tanaka Masatoshi, ‘““Ho Nésho 
o meguru shokenkya (1}-Minmatsu Shinsho tochi seidoshi kenkya no d6k6,” Téyé gakuhé, 43, 
No. 1 (June 1960), pp. 110-16. 

393 Quantification of Chang’s data has been attempted, but it is difficult and several conflicting interpre- 
tations are possible: Chang himself provides a very detailed account in some cases, but he also 
neglects to quantify some major expenses as well as all money spent on community works, which 
he, as a good Confucian, tried to organize. See Adachi Keiji, “Minmatsu Shinsho no ichi nogyd 
keiei — ‘Shinshi ndsho’ no sai hydka,” Shirin, 61, No. 1 (January 1978), pp. 40-69, and fora critique, 
see Iwama Kazuo, “Minmatsu Shinsho ni okeru Ch6k6 deruta no ‘jisakund’ keiei — ndshi Cho 
Rish6 ni okeru jikéshugi,” Tochi seido shigakn, 96 (July 1982), pp. 52-68. 

394 See Furushima, “Ho Nosho no seiritsu,” p. 353. 

395 Seealso Ch’en Heng-li, Pw Nung-shuyen-chin. The going wage was some 13 éae/s (including 5.5 tan rice 
for food), which seems to have been a low but adequate annual income in late Ming times. 
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Ming times these areas were still largely undeveloped and more or less self- 
contained. 

These two areas not only entered the Ming period in different ways, they 
also developed differently thereafter. The northern part of Kiangsi never 
stopped exporting grain to the Chiang-nan area, but it increasingly suffered 
from overpopulation, despite a vigorous development of irrigation works 
and polders.’?” From the very early Ming, northern Kiangsi was characterized 
by emigration, both to other provinces and to other areas within Kiangsi. 

The internal movement was to the southern areas along the Yangtze tribu- 
taries, where opportunities for rice cultivation attracted many settlers. Kan- 
chou, close to the Kwangtung border, but linked through the Kan river 
with the P’o-yang Lake and hence, Chiang-nan, became a net exporter of rice. 

By far the largest wave of migration from Kiangsi flowed into Hu-kuang 
and was already well under way in the early fifteenth century. Hu-kuang was 
attractive in the same way that southern Kiangsi was, but on a much larger 
scale. Immigrants were outside the tax system set in place during the begin- 
ning of the dynasty and it was therefore relatively easy for a hard-working 
small farmer to establish himself. This took place to the detriment of the 
local population already incorporated into the /-chia structure and it is not sur- 
prising that such immigration was a constant source of strife.?°* This wave 
of emigration is not only evident from Kiangsi records, but also in Hu- 
kuang itself. Investigation after investigation reveals that the greatest major- 
ity of immigrant Hu-pei and Hu-nan lineages originated in Kiangsi and, 
moreover, that most immigrants arrived during the Ming.*%? 

The mountains of Kiangsi accounted for much economic development 
unrelated to food production. Ching-te-chen, world-famous for its porcelain, 
might be an exception in the sense that originally, ever since the Ching-te per- 
iod (1004-07) of the Sung dynasty (hence its name), its production had been 
under the control of and for the use of the state. Even there, however, during 
the second half of the Ming, a large percentage of the kilns engaged in cera- 


396 See O Kiim-séng, Chungguk kinse saboe kyéngjesa_yon'gu — Myong-dae sinsach’ img xi hyongsing kwa saboe 
kyéngjejtk_yokha (Sdultae tongyang sahak yoon’gu ch’ongs6, 1986). This book has an English sum- 
mary on pp. 293~312 and is completely translated into Japanese by Watari Masahiro as Mindai shakai 
kcizaishi kenkyt — shinshisé no keiset to sono shakai keizaiteki yakuwari (Tokyo, 1990). 

397 See Table 4 on pp. 203-5 of “Ming-tai Chiang-hsi nung-ts’un ti she-hui pien-hua yii shen-shih” In: 
Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian ed., Chung-yang yen-chin ytian ti-erh-chieh kuo-chi Han-bsiieh bui-i lun-wen-chi 
(Dec. 29-31, 1986 ~ Ch’ ing-chu Chung-yang yen-chiu-yiian ch’ ing liu-shib chou-nien): Ming-Ch’ ing yii chin-tai 
shih tsu (Taipei, 1989), Vol. 1, pp. 189—211. 

398 See, for example, O, “‘Ming-tai Chiang-hsi,” p. 196. 

399 See, for example, Ts’ao Shu-chi, “Hu-nan jen yu-lai k’ao,” Ls-shih ti li, 9 (Oct. 1990), pp. 114-29: 
table 1, p. 11 for four counties in Hu-pei, and tables 7 (p. 123) and 9 (p. 125) for Hu-nan. The Ch’ing 
period, apparently, saw much less migration. See also Fu L-ling, ““Ming-tai Chiang-hsi ti kung- 
shang-yeh jen-k’ou chi ch’i i-tung,” pp. 1-7. 
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mics production were private; according to one estimate, production in the 
late sixteenth century was 36 million pieces worth a total value of 1.8 million 
taels of silver.4°° 

While Ching-te-chen did not really influence its immediate rural hinterland 
(which remained rather uncommercialized except for the firewood trade for 
the kilns),*°* elsewhere there was more general development. Some mountai- 
nous areas sustained a quite varied range of products and handicrafts includ- 
ing bamboo, medicinal herbs, tea, indigo and even mining products. Places 
such as Ho-k’ou (or Yen-shan) were typical of late Ming developments; 
they developed as river entrepdts to which the products of mountainous 
areas were shipped. It was such products as these that linked Kiangsi with 
the national, and in the case of Ching-te-chen, international markets.** 


Hu-kuang 


Hu-kuang was a rather enigmatic region in Ming times. Some authors with 
impressive material have argued that the region had a landlord-dominated 
export economy, while the Five mixed platters (Wu-tsa-tsu), for example, stated 
that “differences between rich and poor are not very great.’”4°? These two 
views can be reconciled if the special conditions of Hu-kuang are taken into 
consideration. Originally a rather underpopulated region, toward the middle 
of the fifteenth century, Hu-kuang developed such a flourishing rice export 
economy that the proverb “if Hu-kuang has a good harvest, the world has 
sufficiency,” an imitation of an earlier proverb pertaining to Chiang-nan, 
was coined.** As a result, there was a great discrepancy between official 
tax records (which had been fixed early in the dynasty) and reality with 
regard to who owned the land. This discrepancy opened the door to 
upward mobility for immigrants and tenants. When the province became 


400 See Hsiao Fang, “Lun Ming—Ch’ing shih-ch’i Chiang-hsi ssu ta kung-shang shih-chen ti fa-chan chi 

ch’i li-shih chii -hsien,” Chiang-bsi ching-shi shib lun-ts' ung, 1 (May 1987), pp. 139-75, Pp. 141. 

See Liang Sen-t’ai, “Ming—Ch’ing shih-ch’i Fu-liang ti nung-lin shang-p’in,” Chang-hwo she-hui ching- 

chi-shih yen-chin, 1 (1988), pp. 28-38, esp. pp. 36-7. 

See for these and other cities, Hsiao Fang, “Chiang-hsi ssu ta kung-shang shih-chen.”” 

Shigeta, ‘‘Shinsho ni okeru Konan beishij6,” versus Yasuno Sh6z6, ‘““Minmatsu Shinsho Ydsuko 

charyd iki no daitochi shoy@ ni kansuru ichi késatsu — Kohoku Kansenken Shdgyésai no baai o 

chashin to shite,” Téyé gakuhd, 44, No. 3 (December 1961), pp. 61-88, n. 4. Yasuno does not believe 

in landlord markets. Nor does Rawski, A gricu/tural change. 

404 First thought to date from the late Ming period, Iwami first pushed its origin back to the early six- 
teenth century, and Terada in 1979 found a reference from the T’ien-shun (1457-64) period. See 
Iwami Hiroshi, “Kok6 juku tenkasoku,” Téydshi kenkys, 20, No. 4 (March 1962), p. 175, and Terada 
Takanobu, “Kok6 juku tenka soku,”’ Bunka, 43, Nos. 1-2 (September 1979), p. 87. See also Fujii 
Hiroshi, “’ Hsin-an shang-jen ti yen-chiu’ Chung-i-pen hsii-yen,”” Chung-Awo she-hui ching-chi-shib yen- 
chin, 3 (1984), pp. § 1—§4 in an introduction to the Chinese translation of his “Shin’an shénin no ken- 
kya.” 
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more fully developed, landlords were in a better. position to supply the 
export market.*° 

The development of Hu-kuang as a rice producing area was based on an 
increase in the area of cultivated land; double-cropping was only very margin- 
ally possible around the Tung-t’ing Lake, while two crops could be grown 
interspersed in Li-ling, Yii-hsien, and An-jen counties.*° Large irrigation 
schemes had started around 1400 in Hu-pei under conditions very different 
from Chiang-nan and Hu-nan: long dikes requiring much coordination 
between many counties were necessary to ensure safety on the Hu-pei plain 
around present-day Wu-han. Drainage was very important in this’ plain, 
where the Yangtze flows slowly and deposits a great amount of silt. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a major crisis in the system occurred when 
too many private polders were built, too many drainage areas were occupied, 
and many necessary outlets were closed, in order to ensure good feng-shui (geo- 
mantic) fortune for the Chia-ching emperor’s parents’ mausoleum in An-lu 
county.4°” This caused flooding in the lower areas and, after 1567, immigra- 
tion slowed down or stopped. Some irrigation projects were still undertaken, 
but the financial problems of the government gradually made these inefficient: 
Hu-pei was in bad shape at the end of the Ming.*” 

In Hu-nan, irrigation projects were more local affairs and were especially 
concentrated around the Tung-t’ing Lake. A small number of the people 
who were locally influential (often degree holders) increased their influence 
by taking care of the irrigation works and by functioning as dike-masters or 
polder-masters,*” and many new polders were reclaimed under gentry leader- 
ship.*"° 


405 Inthe early Ch’ing, this ultimately led to clashes between landlords and tenants when landlords tried 
to recover more of the harvest by requesting deposits and to export more rice than the regional econ- 
omy as a whole could afford to lose. See Shigeta, “Shinsho ni okeru Konan beishijs,” and Wong, 
R. Bin, “‘Food riots in the Qing dynasty,” Journal of A sian Studies, 41, No. 4 (August 1982), pp. 
767-88. 

406 Yasuno, “Minmatsu Shinsho Ydsuk6 chdryd iki no daitochi shoya.” 

407 See Pierre-Etienne Will, “State intervention in the administration of a hydraulic infrastructure: the 
example of Hubei province in late Imperial times” In The scope of state power in China, ed. S. Schram 
(London and Hong Kong, 1985), pp. 295—347- 

408 I follow here Pierre-Etienne Will, “Un cycle hydraulique en Chine: la province du Hubei du X Vleau 
X1Xe siécles,” Bulletin de Pécole frangaise dexctréme-orient, 68 (1980), pp. 261-87. It should be men- 
tioned though, that the city of Han-k’ou had in the meantime taken great advantage of the increasing 
importance of its hinterland; see Taniguchi Kikuo, “Kank6-chin no seiritsu ni tsuite.” In To-So 

Jidai no gyisei-heizai chizu no sakusei (Kenkyt seika békokusho), ed. Nunome Chofd (Osaka, 1981), pp. 
* ILE-Ig. 

409 T’ang-chang (dike chief), pa-chang (embankment chief), and_yéan-chang (polder chief), yitan being the 
term in Hu-nan for the small, round polders. 

410 Thenumber rose in Hua-jung county from forty-eight to 100 (until the late Chia-ching period, in the 
second half of the sixteenth century), and in Pa-ling county (seat of Yiieh-chou prefecture) from 
twenty to fifty during the fifteenth century. 
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From the beginning of the sixteenth century, therefore, there was a clear 
increase in the polarization of the population between the richer and the 
poorer classes: tenancy and poverty increased among the original taxpaying 
population and, through the control of irrigation works, landlords’ control 
of tenants grew stronger.*'’ Yet there was also a large migration from the 
Yangtze provinces, especially Kiangsi, and these migrants were not under 
any tax or corvée obligations. Often, landlords employed these migrants to 
reclaim new land, and a kind of frontier situation could obtain that had differ- 
ent results in different parts ofthe region. Where official control was originally 
weak and there were few possibilities of exporting produce because of the 
lack of water transport, landlords sometimes succeeded in imposing very ser- 
vile conditions on their tenants by using armed gangs. This practice was espe- 
cially prevalent in the western and southern regions, where minorities were 
still numerous and where civil society was highly militarized. 

Along the riverways, however, the possibilities of exporting produce could 
be used by landlords and immigrants alike. Despite these opportunities, the 
original peasants with small landholdings frequently complained that, “the 
outsiders are not on the government tax rolls, and moreover, [their] lake 
land does not pay taxes.”’*"* As a result, sentiment against immigrants from 
Kiangsi ran high. 

The increased power of landlords coupled with the possibility that immi- 
grant tenants could become landowners must have led to the situation men- 
tioned in the Wz-tsa-tsu and elsewhere, in which the economic and social 
status and position of both rich and poor remained rather fluid. After the 
single-whip reforms and the rather successful Chang Chii-cheng survey in 
Hu-kuang, these conditions changed: economic and social status became 
less fluid. The trend in which landlords came to dominate the social landscape 
must have escalated, a circumstance that explains the impoverishment of 
tenants during the early Ch’ing. 


411 See O Kiim-song, ““Minmatsu Déteiko shahen no suiri kaihatsu to néson shakai,” trans. Yamane 
Yukio, Chigokw suirishi kenkyd, 10 (October 1980), pp. 14-35; and O Kim-song, “Minmatsu 
D6teiko shahen no kantei no hattatsu to sono rekishiteki igi,” trans. Nakamura Tomoyuki, Sdzhé, 
10 (April 1979), pp. 22~40. 

412 In Hsiang-yin, for example, half of the original peasant landowners had fled their original abode or 
become tenants, while half of the immigrants had already become landowners. Ch’iu Chiin (1420- 
95) already had wanted to include the latter on the Hu-kuang tax rolls, but these were in fact rarely 
updated. See his biography in DMB, pp. 249-52, and O, “‘Minmatsu Déteiko shthen no suiri kai- 
hatsu.” For Ch’iu Chiin, see also Chu Hung-lam, “Ch’iu Chiin (1421-95) and the Ta-bsiieb yen-i ps. 
statecraft thought in fifteenth-century China” (Diss., Princeton University, 1983). 
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Szechwan 


Data for Szechwan during the Ming period are notoriously hard to locate, and 
few authors have attempted to. examine the materials that do remain. Both 
the Mongol conquest and Chang Hsien-chung’s occupation during the 
Ming—Ch’ing transition were devastating. The scarce material available*"’ 
indicates that the Ming saw the continuation of a trend that had started during 
the late Sung period: transportation links by land with northern China were 
supplanted by transportation links by river with central and southern China. 
Eastern Szechwan increasingly became a part of China proper and less of the 
minority region it had been.*"* Agriculture along the upper Yangtze became 
more productive and, in the late Ming period, most prefectures became self- 
sufficient and some even achieved a surplus. In the sixteenth century, corn 
growing spread to unirrigated hilly areas. 

In the Ming period, Szechwanese trade centers along the Yangtze (to which 
Sha-shih in Hu-kuang perhaps should be added, because a large contingent 
of Szechwan boats was present there), were mainly just transshipment centers 
and possessed little hinterland. 

Little concerning social details is known. Szechwan must have been in a 
situation similar to that of Hu-kuang: new land was still available so that 
immigrants (initially from Hu-kuang, Kwangtung, and Fukien, and later, 
from Kiangsi, Shensi, and Kweichow) still had opportunities to build better 
lives for themselves. We cannot assume, however, that one of Szechwan’s 
modern characteristics, namely, the dispersal of its rural population into 
small hamlets, or isolated farmsteads tenuously linked through marketing 
patterns rather than by a village community structure, was already the case 
during the Ming: this social pattern is more probably a post-Chang Hsien- 
chung development. 


Fukien 


Fukien presents a very interesting case. The overpopulation, the forced 
commercialization of small-scale producers, the overseas merchants’ net- 
works, and the money surplus, all of which resulted in multiple landowner- 
ship and rent-resistance movements, has already been discussed. A dialogue 
continues over whether push factors or pull factors were more prominent in 


413 I follow here Paul J. Smith, “Commerce, Agriculture, and Core Formation in the Upper Yangtze, 2 
AD to 1948,” Late Imperial China 9, No. 1 (June 1988), pp. 1~78, who has tried to cover Ming 
Szechwan by complementing extrapolations from Sung and Ch’ing times with some Ming material. 
T have changed the Sung names used by Smith into both Ming and current usage. 

414 Chin-shih degree lists also suggest a similar movement, favoring the region aroung Ch’ung-ch’ing in 
addition to the old core region around Ch’eng-tu. 
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the commercialization of agriculture.*’’ Population pressure was strong and 
was recognized by contemporaries, although in the inland county of Yung- 
ch’un, for example, conditions were still good enough in 1526 to support 
the local population, in 1612 the gazetteer paints a bleak picture, despite 
improvements in fertilizer and the introduction of sweet potatoes.*"® 

Other crops were imported for planting, including, around 1500, a new 
strain of Annam rice that made double cropping possible. Peanuts were 
imported around 1600. Serious land shortages were, however, widely seen 
as the reason why many local people engaged in trade.*'? Cash crops still 
remained of secondary importance to those crops raised for direct consump- 
tion and barely offset the worsening land per person ratio. Conditions never 
improved beyond the level of a subsistence economy.*"* In fact, population 
pressure, and hence, higher food prices, caused sericulture and cotton produc- 
tion*’? in southern Fukien to be phased out during the seventeenth cen- 
tury.**° The only areas suitable for raising cash crops existed in the limited 
region around Ch’tian-chou and Chang-chou, with their links to large-scale 
trade, which characteristically, however, included the re-export of many non- 
indigenous items.*** 

Much of the profit realized in the commercial growth in Fukien — profit 
which was, agriculturally speaking, parasitic, since it was based on overseas 
trade*** (copper coins exported from Chang-chou to Japan) on products 
that were produced elsewhere (silk, cotton) and only rarely on raw material 
or commodities produced locally in Fukien — went to Chiang-nan, the excep- 


415 See, for example, Fu I-ling, Ming-Ch'ing nung-ts’ un she-hui ching-chi (Pei-ching, 1961), for the former 
and Rawski, Agricultural change, for the latter. 

416 Sweet potatoes were introduced from Luzon and heavily promoted by Chin Hsiieh-tseng (chin-shih 
of 1568) for the poorer soils after a crop failure in 1594. See Ng, “Peasant society of South Fu- 
chien,” p. 195. 

417 In 1490, there were still no merchants to be seen in Lung-yen, Ch’ang-t’ai, Nan-ching or Chang- 
p’ing; but during the sixteenth century it was said that half of the population of Fukien had to live 
from activities outside their villages, and rice and silver became important links with the outside 
world. Also see Ng, “Peasant society of South Fu-chien.” 

418 Maeda Katsutaré, cited in Ng, “Peasant society of South Fu-chien;” cf. also Ng, Trade and Society. 

419 Cotton, under a Malayan (originally Sanskrit) name of £apas or kapok (chi-pei or chia-pu) had been 
grown very early in Fukien, but was not very widespread. See Ng, ‘Peasant society of South Fu- 
chien,” p. 211, and also Chou and Yu, Fang-yen yii Chung-kuo wen-bua, p. 237. 

420 Chang Pin-tsun, ‘‘Maritime tradeand local economy in late Ming Fukien.” In Development and decline 
of Fukien Province in the 17th and 18th centuries, Sinica Leidensia, 22, ed. E. B. Vermeer (Leiden, 1990), 
pp. 63-82, is also important. Chang sees an economic contraction in 1620 and attributes it to com- 
modity supplies exceeding demand. 

421 Ng, Trade and society, and Ng, “Peasant society of South Fu-chien.” 

422 Fukien had been dominant in overseas trade since 1450, especially after 1567 when Hai-ch’eng, also 
known as Yiieh-kang, was designated as an official port. Total import value in Fukien has been esti- 
mated at over 1 million fae/s annually around 1590, even excluding corruption. See Chang Pin- 
tsun [Chang Pin-ts’un], “Maritime trade: the case of sixteenth century Fuchien (Fu-chien)” (Diss., 
Princeton University, 1983); and Chang, “Maritime trade and local economy.” 
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tion being investments in the shipbuilding, housing, and education industries 
in the cities where the merchants lived. 

Yet many peasants with small landholdings and tenants participated in the 
trade network, and villages gained considerable income from outside 
sources.**> To forestall an increase in farms that were too small, lineages, 
already important for defense against the pirates, tried to defend themselves 
by establishing common property land, a kind of disguised rural land concen- 
tration. In Fukien, these lineages were often fictional, and common surnames 
were created out of the blue.*** Military garrisons**’ and monasteries were 
other great landowners and were officially tax-exempt until they lost that pri- 
vilege in 1564 — although by custom they may have kept that privilege 
much longer. These temple domains could range from a hundred to many 
hundreds of wa. An exaggerated account says that six-sevenths of Chang- 
chou county consisted of temple land. In part, temple ownership was only 
nominal, the temple functioning as a kind of ¢a-¢s4-chu (upper landlord) for 
the real, middle level, landowners.*”° 


The Pearl River delta 


The Pearl River delta in Kwangtung had been developing rapidly since the 
beginning of the early sixteenth century; foreign trade began to affect the 
region’s socio-economic development in the mid-sixteenth century. The 
number of markets rose from thirty-three in the Yung-lo period, to ninety- 
five in 1558, to 176 in 1602; the population of Canton (Kuang-chou) itself is 
said to have increased from 75,000 in the early Ming to 300,000 in 1562.47” 
Food productivity was high: seven to eight tan of rice a year per mu could 
be grown. Other cash products were sometimes even more profitable 
(sugarcane could bring in as much as 14 to 15 éae/s per mu) and, since the 
Chia-ching period, the area imported rice from Kweichow and Hu-kuang. 
A weaving industry developed in the fifteenth century that used imported 


silk and cotton from Kiangsu and Anhwei.*”* The designation of Canton 


423 For the resulting increase in absentee landownership, see the section on multiple landownership. In 
Fukien there was also a direct movement of rural landlords to the city, partly because life there 
was more attractive, partly because there was a great fear of pirates. See Hamashima, Mindai Konan 
noson shakai, ch. 2, 1. 23. 

424 For this interpretation, see Ng, Trade and society, and Ng, “Peasant society of South Fu-chien,” p. 
200. 

425 Following national guidelines, one soldier had been provided with 25 to 30 #w, here much more than 
was needed. 

426 In other cases, temple domination was sometimes so strong in Fukien that some authors assert the 
ceremonial donations to temples were more burdensome than regular taxes. Ng, ‘Peasant society 
of South Fu-chien,” p. 204. 

427 Huang Ch’i-ch’en, “‘Ming—Ch’ing Chu-chiang san-chizo-chou shang-yeh yii shang-jen tzu-pen ti fa- 
chan,” Chung-kso she-hui ching-chi-shib yen-chiu, 3 (1984), pp. 37-50. 

428 See Huang Ch’i-ch’en,“Ming Ch’ing Chu-chiang.” 
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as an official seaport and the deteriorating land per person ratio ensured that 
the commercialization of agriculture did not loose momentum: tobacco 
was imported from Luzon and its cultivation spread in sixteenth century. 
Tea was intensively cultivated (two people were needed to cultivate 1 72), 
while women increasingly became part of the labor force.**? An important 
technological breakthrough occurred with the realization that the complex 
of farms that cultivated fruit trees in conjunction with fish ponds in Nan- 
hai county (seat in Kuang-chou) and the village of Chiu-chiang was even 
more profitable with mulberry trees.#?° Like Fukien, the region also saw 
some export-driven economic development involving the iron factories in 
Fo-shan. 

The Pearl River delta had many absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu), so 
tenancy rates were high. Earlier frontier conditions had given rise to the exis- 
tence of another type of multiple landownership in which rich tenants rented 
land from landlords in order to sub-lease to others.**’ Lineages were often 
important in the reclamation of land, and the heads of these lineages doubled 
as tax representatives of the government. This, together with the defense 
mechanism necessary against widespread banditry in the area allowed intern- 
ally cohesive, strongly differentiated lineages in walled villages to dominate 
the landscape there. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE LATE MING 


The status of the “gentry” 


One of the major characteristics of late Ming social and economic life was the 
increased influence of the so-called Astang-shen or shen-chin. These terms are 
often translated as “gentry,” although any notion that such persons were for- 
mal or functional equivalents of the English landed gentry should be aban- 
doned at the outset. “Gentry” as used here is a translation for the terms 
hsiang-shen, shen-shih and their equivalents; and is used with the understanding 
that the investigation of the precise sense of these terms remains a major aspect 
of studies of the “gentry.” 

There have been several different approaches to the study of the gentry. An 
early approach concerned itself with whether the gentry was a closed or 


429 See Yeh Hsien-en, “Liteh lun Chu-chiang san-chiao-chou ti shang-yeh shang-yeh-hua,” Chung-Auo 
she-bui ching-chi-shib yen-chiu, 2 (1986), pp. 16-29. 

430 This explains the large amount of tax land classified as “‘pond”’ in this area (18 percent in one Lung- 
shan county [bsieng] in 1581), and the higher taxes assessed on it. 

431 Pao-tien, see Yeh, “Liieh lun Chu-chiang.” 
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open social group. Several authors*>* equated the gentry-elite with some or all 
of the categories of degree holders.**? It was found that most degree holders 
came from families that had not produced high degree holders in the paternal 
line for three generations prior to the current degree holder. Hence, they con- 
cluded that the gentry stratum was very open and that upward (and, concomi- 
tantly, downward) mobility was high. 

If, in order to assess social mobility, we could limit ourselves to the civil ser- 
vice, for which the higher two degrees were a requirement, it might be suffi- 
cient to define as gentry those families that produced higher degree holders. 
However, it is quite possible that well-established families could maintain 
their social status and influence even when there were no such degree holders 
in their ranks. There were, in fact, very few higher degree holders in any 
given area; lower degrees and other social factors might have been sufficient 
for them to gain and maintain elite or gentry status. Generations without 
degree holders could easily be bridged and the family’s status maintained by 
such factors as wealth, position in the community, or social benefactions. If 
we include in the definition of the gentry only degree holders, there would 
have been far too few “gentry” to be important on the local level; clearly, 
we need a more comprehensive definition to encompass the local leadership. 
In addition, defining the gentry in this way does not take into account the nat- 
ure of social groups: for purposes of definition, other members of the same 
family, at least — perhaps even members of an entire lineage — should be 
seen as members of the same social stratum. 

Subsequent studies of local communities indicate that the lower level elite 
had much less social mobility than the upper level elite. Local lineages could 
maintain their social prominence for centuries. Their prominence was mea- 
sured in different ways, the production of degree holders was but one; how- 
ever, owing to the increasing competition for resources, this was a method 
to which lineages increasingly resorted. Landholding was another strategy 
that was used to maintain social prominence, and often it was a prerequisite 
for producing degree holders, since education was expensive and presumed 
the availability of surplus income and leisure. Lineage building was yet 
another strategy, and we can safely assume that the increase in the organiza- 
tion of lineages was a response to increased competition for social prominence 


432 Ho Ping-ti, The ladder of success in Imperial China — aspectsof social mobility, 1368-1911 (New York, 1962), 
and Chang Chung-li, The Chinese gentry — studies in their role in nineteenth-century Chinese society (Seattle, 
1955), are the most prominent scholars in this debate. 

433 Ho included only recipients of the provincial degree holders (ch#-jen) and higher degrees in his defi- 
nition of the elite. He called elite members “‘truly humble” if for three prior generations in the pater- 
nal line they had not produced any bachelor (sheng-yan) before, a category which declined during 
the Ming from 46.7 percent to 19.2 percent of the total elite as defined by him. 
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similar to investment in education. If the social elite comprised the affluent 
and leisured segment of the population,** the entire group of degree holders 
represented only a very small part of that elite. Prominence was maintained 
as well by manipulating marriage networks, by participation in prestigious 
projects, including the upkeep of Buddhist temples, the sponsorship of 
plays and theatricals, the maintenance of irrigation networks, and the under- 
writing of burial societies. Degree holders came from this larger group of 
the elite and as such were not an “impermanent, insecure upper class.’ 
While it is clear that degree holders, because they were degree holders, 
received preferential treatment from the government in a number of ways, 
they only formed the top of what could be called the local social elite. Some- 
times degree holders merged with that local elite, and sometimes, when 
their numbers were sufficient to do so, they separated themselves from it in 
order to form a distinct, countywide, supra-elite. 


Degree holders as a socio-economic group 


There are nonetheless good arguments for separating degree holders from 
this social elite at large for some purposes of analysis. The most important 
one is economic. From the very beginning of the dynasty, officials and all 
degree holders had been given not only ceremonial privileges, but also tan- 
gible benefits — in particular corvée exemptions — for they were considered 
to have labored already with their minds in the service of the emperor. In 
time these exemptions grew; with the amalgamation of corvée and taxes in 
kind and the subsequent conversion of these taxes into payments in silver, 
their exemptions came to include preferential status in respect of tax payments 
and payments assessed against their landholdings.*?° The legal prerogatives 
degree holders enjoyed ensured that even when the tax in excess of the exemp- 
tions was not paid, not much could in fact be done to enforce payment. 
Rich and poor alike could commend their land to a degree holder or a retired 
official in order to avoid paying taxes, but they could not avoid submitting 
to the local gentry’s control. The rich could rely on their own social power, 


434 A definition proposed by Fei Hsiao-t’ung, “Peasantry and gentry: an interpretation of Chinese social 
structure and its changes,” A merican Journal of Sociology, 52, No. 1 (July 1946), pp. 1-17; it included 
then one-fifth of the population. 

435 This has been clearly demonstrated by Hilary J. Beattie, Land and lineage in China —.A study of T ung- 
ch’ eng county, An-bwei, in the Ming and Ch’ ing dynasties (Cambridge, 1979). As Keith Hazelton stated, 
the local elite had the “ability to produce occasionally upper gentry members as a means of periodi- 
cally confirming and consolidating their local elite status;” Hazelton, “Lineages and local elites in 
Hui-chou,” p. 6. 

436 The last form of exemption was considered illegal, although some argued to the contrary; it was a 
hotly debated issue at the time. 
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position, or friendship with a degree holder to have the degree holder accept 
the commendation of their land to him as a favor (in which case they were 
only socially indebted to them), but the poor, in order to commend their 
land, often had to become tenants or bondservants.*?” Members of the gentry 
almost invariably became landlords,*** even though landholding was not a 
necessary precondition for becoming a member of the gentry. Privileges 
obtained even for degree holders who were poor and who could survive 
only by taking up secretarial or teaching positions, a situation that was 
bemoaned by the more sympathetic critics. Many other groups, such as the 
merchants, the literarily successful,**? the self-proclaimed moralists, the pain- 
ters, the priests, and above all, the local rich, were often not socially inferior 
at all.44° Furthermore, many members of the gentry either originated as or 
were also merchants, investors, pawnbrokers and usurers. 

Whatever their social position might have been, degree holders com- 
prised a group in local society that was singled out by the state through 
the conferral of degrees and tax privileges to form a bond with the imperial 
bureaucracy. The examination system was the mechanism that the state 
used to gradually replace the local elders and notables with people whose 
prerogatives depended foremost on the state itself.4*" This group of degree 
holders, which included those at every level, was defined both by local pres- 
tige and power, and by privileges conferred from above. Their local posi- 
tion may have been based on good works and deeds, but it was often 
based as well on the influence they exerted through their powerful retainers 
and bondservants. While the higher officials served in urban areas by 


437 See Sakai, Chigoku zensho, among others. That phenomenon became increasingly popular when gen- 
try became more locally based, see below; until then, commendation involved, for the most part, 
princely estates. 

438 Where privileges did not include exemption from regular corvée (in contrast to irregular corvée) and 
this was high, sometimes even gentry members were reluctant to buy land, as, for example, Hai 
Jui (1513-87) commented, this was remedied after the single whip according to Yao Ju-hsiin in 
his “Chi-chuang i” (Proposal on absentee landlords), quoted by Shigeta “‘Kydson shihai no seiritsu 
to k6z6,” rev. ed., p. 197 and p. 205, n. 44, from the T’ sen-bsia chiin-kuo li-ping-shu. For Hai Jui, see 
his biography in DMB, pp. 474~79, and, for example, Michel Cartier, Une réforme locale en Chine au 
XV Ie siecle, Hai Rui a Chun'an 15 58-1562, Le monde d’Outre-mer, Passé et présent, lére série, Erudes, 
39 (Paris, 1973). 

439 Famous artists and others, of course, sometimes shunned the company of the local wealthy and 
powerful and acquired their fame by being aloof “mountain hermits” (shan-jen). Cf. Willard J. Peter- 
son, Bitter gourd — Fang I-chih and the impetus for intellectual change (New Haven, 1979), P- 130. 

440 See, for example, Chang Ying’s (1638-1708) treatise, in which land ownership is only recommended 
because it is safer. See Beattie, Land and lineage. For Chang, see also Hummel, Evrinent Chinese, pp. 
64-65. 

441 The more so, since this privileged status was constantly redistributed among different families and 
was not a direct result of landownership. See Shigeta Atsushi, ““Kydson shihai no seiritsu to 
k6z6,” and his ‘‘Kydshin no rekishiteki seikaku o megutte ~ kydshinkan no keifu,”’ Jinbun kenkya 
(rekishigaku) ( Funatsu Katsuo kydju tainin kinen go), 22, No. 4 (March 1971), pp. 85-97- 
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necessity,*** there were also many gentry dwelling in rural areas, some of 
whom were paternalistic managerial landlords. Politically and socio-eco- 
nomically, degree holders, because they were degree holders, had a special 
relation to the state that other, perhaps wealthier, groups could not attain 
without purchasing a similar official status. Whether degree holders thought 
of themselves or behaved as a special group (and there is much evidence 
that in some sense they did think of themselves as a special group) or not, 
it is analytically important to stress this economic aspect of degree-holding 
in order to understand late Ming society. Degree holders were by no 
means an economic class in the Marxist sense of the word, but they were 
an objective and important stratum of Ming society that was politically 
and economically defined.*” 

Instead of using economic or social criteria to define who the gentry 
were, some authors use the term “gentry” in a normative sense. These 
authors define the gentry as a group of people who behaved the way the 
elite was supposed to behave, who by their education for a degree were 
steeped in Confucian morality and ethics and who tried to apply their edu- 
cation practically by ensuring the reproduction of the community through 
underwriting social welfare institutions, financing and supervising irriga- 
tion projects, mediating in local disputes, and so forth.*** In this view, 
the gentry were morally, intellectually, ideologically, and culturally the 
“leaders of the people” and were politically and economically influential 


442 But through their retainers and bailiffs they kept in contact with their rural properties. 

443 In Japan this debate is called the “gentry landownership” (Aydshinteks tochi shoy#) controversy, the 
first proponents of which were Saeki Ydichi in 1957 and Yasuno Sh6z6 in 1961, when absentee land- 
ownership was first directly linked to officials. See Saeki Ydichi, ‘““Minmatsu no Téshi no hen — 
iwayuru ‘nuhen’ no seikaku ni kanren shite,” Téydshi kenky# 16, No. 1 (June 1957), pp. 26-57, and 
Yasuno, ‘“‘Minmatsu Shinsho Yésuké6 chiryd iki no daitochi shoya.” Efforts have been made to 
incorporate in this view the power gentry would exert over peasants other than their direct tenants 
and to explain the gentry domination of all aspects of local society. This is the so-called “‘gentry con- 
trol” point of view espoused by Shigeta, “Kyéson shihai no seiritsu to k6z6,”’ which, while exagger- 
ated, remains the most lucid hypothesis on the subject; but see also Adachi Keiji, “Chigoku 
hdkenseiron no hihanteki kent6,” Rekisbi hyéron, 400 (August 1983), pp. 134-51. Such power over 
otherwise independent peasants was exercised through land market control, usury, markets, force, 
relations with officials, influence on the judicial process, irrigation practices, and charity. For some 
overviews of the debate, see Mori Masao, “Iwayuru ’kydshinteki tochi shoyd’ron o megutte — 
daikai yohi hékoku ni kaete,” Reishi hyéron, 304 (August 1975), pp. 11-16; Mori Masao, “Nihon 
no Min-Shin jidai shi kenkyd ni okeru kyéshinron ni tsuite,” Re&sshi hydron, 308 (December 
1975), Ppp. 40-Go; 312 (April 1976), pp. 74-84; 314 (June 1976), pp. 11 3-280; O Kiim-sing, 
“Tlbon e issdsd ti Chungguk Myéng—Ch’éng sidae sinsach’ung yon’ gue taehay6 II,” Tong’a munhwa 
15 (December 1978), pp. 198-220, trans. as “Nihon ni okeru Chigoku Min-Shin jidai shinshis6 
kenkya ni tsuite,” Mindaishi kenky#, 7 (November 1979), pp. 21-45; and Danjo Hiroshi, “Min— 
Shin kydshinron,” ch. 6 of Sengo Nihon no Chiigokushi ronsé, ed. Tanigawa Michio (Nagoya, 1993), 
PP. 192~233. 

444 For a Ch’ing overview, see, for example, Ch’ii T’ung-tsu, Local government in China under the Ch’ ing 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1962). 
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solely as a result of this; and for this reason they formed the axis about 
which the social order revolved.**’ As local leaders, they functioned as 
the reliable local assistants to the magistrate, who, coming from another 
area and leaving within three years, needed all the local support he could 
muster. Members of the gentry, who felt they had a moral duty to save 
the world, might oppose certain magistrates or official policies, but only 
for the common good. According to this view, the gentry stood against 
the selfishness of other landowners without degrees and the rapaciousness 
of local tycoons and bullies and, thus, represented the best that Confucian 
idealism had to offer. 

The problem with this view of the gentry is that it obscures the very impor- 
tant fact that, especially after 1530, the words translated as gentry (Asiang- 
Ruan, hsiang-shen, etc.) were mostly used in a pejorative sense to describe people 
who abused their prerogatives and privileges and, by extension, those who, 
with them, under them, and often with their knowledge, formed a band of 
local riff-raff composed of their bondservants, litigation brokers, henchmen, 
and well-placed clerks in the yamen. Only very gradually did a minor portion 
of the degree holders or gentry react against this (though certainly they were 
not the only ones who did). “Moral leaders,” including some degree holders, 
were so opposed to this gentry in the larger sense and were so critical of the 
hsiang-shen that they highlighted their disgust in the morality books (shan- 
shu) they wrote and published. 

Rather than the gentry, it was in fact the magistrates who acted earliest 
for the public good. Despite many assertions to the contrary, the gentry, 
far from serving “broadly public” functions**® stood for very narrowly 
defined interests: they would defend their own county at the expense of 
another, forgetting that without cooperation both counties would fall. In 
the late Ming, the gentry were not really the “local leaders” for the very rea- 
son that they comprised too small a group, they had to look countywide 
to find people with similar degrees, and they formed countywide networks 
with interests quite separate from those of the local society. They might 
have argued for actions that benefited other inhabitants of their county, 
but benefiting others was often not the purpose of their involvement: the 


445 This normative view of the gentry is, for example, clear in Miyazaki Ichisada, “‘Mindai So-Sh6 chiho 
no shidaifu to minsho,” Shirin, 37, No. 3 (June 1953), pp. 1-33; ef. Mori Masao, “Mindai no 
kydshin-shitaifu o chiiki shakai to no kanren ni tsuite no oboegaki,” Nagoya daigaks bungakubu kenkysi 
ronso (Shigaku, 26), (March 1980), pp. 1-11, trans. as “The gentry in the Ming: an outline of the 
relations between the shih-ta-fu and local society,” Acta A siatica, 38 (1980), pp. 31-53. 

446 The term is Dennerline’s: see Dennerline, The Chia-ting loyalists. 
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constant efforts of these “‘public-spirited” gentry to have tax items trans- 
ferred to neighboring counties benefited their own situation.**” 

When a sub-group of the gentry finally became convinced that the social 
unrest brought about by their lack of involvement in the community might 
prove disastrous to them, they made an appeal to other members of the gen- 
try: for selfish reasons alone (and from fear of religious retribution), it might 
be better to obey the authorities or customary rules by contributing to irriga- 
tion projects, local granaries, village covenants (Asiang-ytieh), and local security 
( pao-chia) systems or welfare groups. Even so, such “moral” members of the 
gentry**® were ambivalent in the sense that their “public” spirit favored 
highly localized interests and opposed the welfare schemes (public or reli- 
gious) proposed by other members of the local elite. This is not to deny that 
there were groups that were locally acknowledged to be the moral leaders of 
society, were self-conscious about this, and professed concern for the public 
good and the conduct of public affairs and projects.*#? These people, how- 
ever, were not the group that was designated by the terms Asiang-shen or shen- 
chin.*°° Social reality was fluid, but the relationship of the politically and eco- 
nomically privileged gentry group both with the local elite and with the 


447 Dennerline, who, it is true, does not deny “narrowly private” concerns of the gentry alongside the 
“broadly public” ones, himself cites several examples which he explains as public spirit, but should 
be interpreted differently. At least, I do not see a “public” spirit exceeding local money interests 
when the gentry members argue in favor of withholding military supplies to “increase local confi- 
dence” when the dynasty is falling to forein invaders. See Dennerline, The Chia-ting loyalists, p. 41." 
Nor do I see the “‘clearly broadset” interest in arguing with a high-flown, impractical rhetoric that 
“it would cost [the state] more in popular confidence than it would gain in rice,” when they opposed 
the conversion to tax silver back into rice to defray the skyrocketing expenses incurred during defen- 
sive wars against the Manchus. See, for example, Dennerline, The Chia-ting loyalists, p. 201. They 
even argued against local mobilization by “self-interested” serious community leaders and stayed 
aloof from real local community work. It is no surprise that the gentry could not count on followers. 
I do not argue so much against the division of gentry-community leaders proposed by Dennerline 
as I object to calling the gentry “publicly spirited” and the community leaders ‘“‘self-interested,” 
even if in their own rhetoric— such terms were used. 

448 The Tung-lin group might be the most prominent example; yet Mizoguchi Y0z6 counted only 150 
of them! See Mizoguchi YGz6, “Iwayuru T6rinha jinshi no shis6 — zenkindaiki ni okeru Chigoku 
shisd no tenkai,” Téyé bunka kenkyijo kiyé, 75 (March 1978), pp. 111-341. 

449 This is Timothy Brook’s definition of the “gentry,” which he takes to bea social network excluding 
merchants, elders, or strongmen. | would certainly include some of the first two groups, certainly 
the elders, who functionally form perhaps the same group on a slightly lower level. Brook might 
mean the people officially appointed “elder,”” who could be coercive strongmen instead of moral 
leaders. See Brook, Timothy, “Gentry domination in Chinese society: Monasteries and lineages in 
the structuring of local society, 1500-1700” (Diss., Harvard University, 1985). 

40 Strictly speaking, the term Asiang means the sub-county, which enjoyed a real, but semi-official, exis- 
tence during the Ming, somewhere between the county and the / unit. In the terms Asiang-shen or 
Asiang-knan, however, it does not mean more than “‘local:” “local” meaning anything from the pro- 
vince to the sub-county, depending on the context. The term came to be used as a prefix to the dif- 
ferent terms meaning officials or degree holders from about 1500, and meant, in the foremost 
sense, ‘‘countywide.” Shen was used quite early alongside such terms as shib-ta-/u (here translated 

Footnote continued on next page 
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acknowledged moral vanguard needs to be investigated and described, not 
assumed a priori to be the case. No doubt those moral leaders who advocated 
abolishing the examination system altogether (Ch’en Ch’i-hsin in 1635) or 
who advocated transforming degree holders into commoners (Li Chin in 
1636) had the average, self-interested degree holder in mind.**" 

Local society might have been dominated by other principles or groups as 
well. These dominating elements could have been the lineage and the 
family;*** landlords, as owners of land, as leaders of community functions, 
and as responsible representatives for taxes and corvée; the gentry, through 
their landownership and privileges; the moral elite (shzh-ta-fu) group, which 
was motivated by Confucian ideals and by their sense of moral crisis, and 
which enjoyed the widest prestige; the state, which increasingly took over 
community and other “public” functions; and finally, the organizations of 
the local people themselves, about which we know very little, but which we 
sometimes see acting in the anti-rent, anti-gentry, anti-eunuch, or religious 
struggles and revolts. In the worst cases, sheer violence and military power 
might have been the decisive factors in establishing local leadership and, in 
the late Ming, local strongmen became ever more powerful. In other cases, lit- 
erary fame or wealth was the basis for local leadership.**? One author has 
hypothesized that there was a change in the way social status was determined 
from basing it on the bonds of peer relationships to basing it on one’s relation- 


continued from previous page 
as “elite”’), and in the term chin-shen or shen-chin since the Cheng-te period. It included only officials, 
either current, retired, or on leave, a point stressed by Sakai, Chagoku zensho. In the Ming, in contrast 
to the Sung period, officials were not supposed to sever relations with their lineage or locality. Pro- 
vincial degree holders (chi-jen) without official posts were not included in the term shen until late 
Ming (Ch’ung-chen) times. For the nonofficial degree holders, the term chin, or sometimes shih 
was used. Dennerline, “Fiscal reform,”’ makes a more social distinction between the gentry with offi- 
cial connections and those without, which basically would draw the line in a similar way, although 
paying more attention to the subjective interests of the gentry involved. There are some very rare 
examples when bachelors (sheng-yian) were also included in the term Asiang-shen (one dates from 
1612), but that was not a normal Ming practice; they are included, however, in such terms as shih- 
ta-fu. See Wada Masahiro, ““Minmatsu Shinsho no kydshin yégo ni kansuru ichi késatsu,” Kydsha 
daigaku Téyéshi ronshé, 9 (March 1981), pp. 79-109. The term shen originally referred to the belt indi- 
cating official rank worn by Chou officials, while chin referred to the collar border on the prescribed 
leisure dress of every degree holder from the bachelors (sheng-yian) up. 
451 See, for these authors, Dennerline, ‘Fiscal reform.” 
452 For some fine studies of the relationship of landlords, gentry, family and local control, see Kitamura 
Hironao, “Gi-shi san kyddai to sono,” Keizaigakunenpo 7, No. 8 ([1957-1958]) rpt. in his Shindai sha- 
kai keizaishi kenkya (Kydto, 1971), pp. 88153, on the Wei; Terada Takanobu, “Sensei DéshO no 
Ba-shi-Min-Shin jidai ni okeru ichi kySydshi kenkyd, 33, No. 3 (December 1974), pp. 156-82, on 
the Ma; and especially Okuzaki, Chagoku kydshin sinushi, and Hamashima Atsutoshi, “Minmatsu 
Konan kydshin no gutaiz6 — Nanjun Sh6-shi ni tsuit.” In Minmatsu Shinshoki no kenkyd, eds. \wami 
Hiroshi and Taniguchi Kikuo (Kyoto, 1989), pp. 165-223, on the YGan family. 
For the different factors mentioned, see the very systematic but not conclusive article by Mori 
Masao, “‘Chagoku zenkindaishi kenkyd ni okeru chiiki shakai no shiten — Chagokushi jinpojiumu 
‘Chiiki shakai no shiten—chiiki shakai to riida kichd,”” Nagoya daigaks bungakubu kenkysi ronshai ( Shi- 
gaks ) (March 1982), pp. 201-23. 
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ship to authority, that is, on the basis of kinship bonds.*’* Indeed, the increase 
in the reliance on (sometimes fictional) kinship bonds is very clear in the late 
Ming. However, an increase in horizontal peer relationship bonds, of which 
the formation of a countywide Asiang-shen network is an example, largely par- 
allels this change. The very late Ming saw a reaction by the state and com- 
moners alike against gentry abuse in the equalized land and equalized corvée 
(chiin-t ien-chiin-i) reforms (see below), and gradually a small portion of gentry 
came to accept that only reforms that strictly prohibited gentry abuses could 
obviate major social upheavals.* 

Degree holders became important and problematic after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but their privileges had already existed since Sung 
times.*°° How and why their social position changed during Ming times 
remains to be shown.**” 

One major area in which the Ming differed from earlier dynasties was the 
educational system. During the Ming, the school system and examination sys- 
tem (&’o-chii) were linked together, so that only officially recognized students 
could sit for the examination; while on the other hand, the school system 
and its showcase, the National Academy, lost importance as a separate way 
to officialdom outside the examination system.*** Also, in contrast to earlier 
times, the examination degrees of the chin-shih (advanced scholar or metro- 
politan degree holder: those who had passed the metropolitan and palace 


454 Brook, “Gentry domination.” 

455 In 1624, members of the gentry in Hai-yen themselves asked to pay two-thirds of theirexemptions to 
divert opposition. Mori, “Nihon no Min-Shin jidai shi kenkyd ni okeru kydshinron,” parts 1 to 
3, outlines this three-stage development of Ming socio-economic history. 

436 Or,as O remarks, also in Vietnamsince 1428, although a gentry stratum did not develop there. SeeO 
Kiim-séng, ““My6dng-dae sinsach’ung ui hyongsong kwajong e taehayo.” In Chindanhakpo (October 
1979), PP- 39-72, trans. as “‘Mindai shinshis6 no keisei katei ni tsuite,” trans. Yamane Yukio and 
Inada Hideko, Mindaishi kenkya, 8 (November 1980), pp. 39-Go; 9 (October 1981), pp. 19-44. In 
the following, I limit myself to civil degrees. 

457 This question has been investigated by the Japanese author Wada Masahiro and the Korean O Kiim- 
s6ng, the first investigating the changes in social composition of the terms Asiang-shen, etc., as well 
as their privileges, the second investigating demographic changes in the different strata within the 
Ming gentry. See Wada Masahiro, “Mindai kyojinsé no keisei katei ni kansuru ichi kosatsu- 
kakyo jorei no kenté o chishin to shite,” Shigaku zasshi, 87, No. 3 (March 1978), pp. 36-71; Wada 
Masahiro, “Y6eki ytimen jérei no tenkai to Minmatsu kyojin no héteki ichi~men’eki kijungaku 
no kenté o tsijite,” Téyd gakuhé, 60, Nos. 1-2 (November 1978), pp. 93-131; O, “Mindai shinshisd 
no keisei katei”’; and O Ktim-s6ng, ““My6ng-dae sinsach’ung ti sahoe idong e taehayé, Sénggok non- 
ch’ ong, 13 (1982), pp. 86-122, trans. as “‘Mindai shinshis6 no shakai id6 ni tsuite,” trans. Yamane 
Yukio, Mindaishi kenkya, 14 (March 1986), pp. 23-48; 15 (March 1987), pp. 47-66. For the relation- 
ship between degrees and official posts, see also Wada Masahiro, “Mindai no chihdkan posuto ni 
okeru mibunsei joretsu ni kansuru ichi késatsu,” Toyoshi kenkya, 44, No. 1 (June 1985), pp. 77-109. 

458 Thesystem remained “open” in the sense that everybody could sit for the school entrance exams, but 
the £’o-chi examinations themselves were not open anymore for individuals unrelated to the schools. 
See Terada Takanobu, “Kuan-yi ‘hsiang-shen’,” in Ming—Ch’ing-shih kuo-chi hsiieh-shu t’ao- 
lun-hui mi-shu-ch’u lun-wen tsu, Ming-Cb’ing-shih kuo-chi hstieh-shu 0 ao-lun-hui lun-wen-chi (Tien- 
chin, 1982), pp. 112-25. Earlier attempts to a similar arrangement had taken place during the Hsi- 
ning (1068-77) period under Wang An-shih. 
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examinations), and of the chii-yen (elevated man or provincial degree holder: 
those who had successfully passed the provincial examination) remained 
valid throughout a degree holder’s life.*°? 

From the beginning of the Ming, each degree holder, including the lowly 
sheng-yiian (bachelors) received corvée exemptions for himself and at least 
two other members of his family. Earlier exemptions, however, had been 
restricted to those who had actually served in office. The objective conditions 
necessary for the gentry to develop into a political and socio-economical 
class were, therefore, already present in the early Ming. The reason that the 
gentry did not form a conspicuous group then was because they were few in 
number, and official vacancies were much more numerous and accessible 
even to members of the lower strata of society.*° Gradually, however, 
while the number of officials hovered between 25,000 and 40,000, the number 
of degree holders increased from 100,000 to 5 50,000. 

The holders of the lowest “degree,”*°' the bachelor’s (sheng-ysian), saw the 
greatest increases in their numbers: from 30,000 during the Hung-wu period, 
to 60,000 in about 1430, to 180,000 in about 1513, to 500,000 in the late 
Ming.*° Clearly, they could not reasonably expect to receive any official 
post when increasingly even the provincial degree holders (chi-jen) were with- 
out office. The title was still eagerly sought because it conferred privileges 
of exemption from corvée. Bachelors (sheng-y#an) often saw themselves as a 
group distinct from commoners, the more so because they lacked upward 
mobility. Despite repeated prohibitions after the early sixteenth century 
against their associations and against their interference in politics and local 
affairs, they acted together in protests against examination results or against 


459 This life-long validity was only de facto true in the case of bachelors (sheng-ysian: those who had passed 
nominally the school entrance exams): they had to renew their status by retaking exams every two 
or three years, but failure could be bought off by a low amount of rice. Similar practices prevailed 
in the Academy; see, O, “‘Mindai shinshis6 no keisei katei,” part 1. 

460 See, among others, Oh Keum-song [O Kiim-song], “New light on the Chinese gentry: their forma- 

tion and social mobility” (Paper prepared for the 11th annual meeting of the mid-Atlantic region 

of the Association for Asian Studies, October 22~24, 1982, Pittsburgh); O Kiim-séng, ““Mindai no 
kokka kenryoku to shinshi no sonzai keitai.” In Higashi A jia sekaishi tankya, eds. T’eng Wei-tsao, 

Wang Chung-lo, Okuzaki Hiroshi, and Kobayashi Kazumi (Tokyo, 1986), pp. 267-80; O, “Mindai 

shinshis6 no keisei katei;” and O, “‘Mindai shinshisé no shakai id6.” 

Strictly speaking, it was but a qualification for sitting for the provincial examinations, and had to be 

obtained repeatedly by school students; for an interesting example, see Peterson, Bitter gourd, p. 48. 

462 O, “Mindai shinshis6 no keisei katei,” part z. According to him, using Ho Ping-ti’s population esti- 
mates (too low in our opinion, as outlined above), this constituted a rise from 0.046 percent to 
0.33 percent of the total population, and he contrasts this with a figure of 0.18 percent at the end of 
the Ch’ing. The population estimates given above would indicate a similar rate for the late Ming to 
that for the late Ch’ing, implying an equal importance of degree holders from Ming to Ch’ing, not 
a drop. 
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the education officers.*°? They even combined together to expel local officials 
or to demand tax reductions for their own locales. Although they sometimes 
might have been mistakenly understood to be representing the interests of 
their own county,** they tended to defend their privileges jealously against 
the ““commoners” who, in turn, strongly resented them. 

Ofall the privileges accorded to degree holders (including preferential legal 
treatment, the right for higher officials to possess “slaves,” sumptuary rights 
to distinguish themselves ostentatiously from commoners, the right for 
degree holders to ask for more tax exemptions, and the right of social access 
to officials), the corvée exemptions were the most important and the most dis- 
ruptive of the socio-political structure. 

Until the beginning of the Cheng-t’ung period, the rules governing the 
exemptions degree holders were given were still rather clear. The bachelor 
(sheng-ytian) was exempted from miscellaneous corvée for himself and for 
two additional men (#ing). Provincial degree holders (chi-jen) and National 
Academy students (chien-sheng) had the same exemptions; serving officials 
had more. All still had to perform regular corvée. After the equalized service 
(chiin-yao) reforms gained momentum, however, many regular and miscella- 
neous corvée payments were amalgamated, resulting in confusion and in 
claims by degree holders that their land-based payments included items 
from which they were exempted. Officials who saw the danger of increasing 
the numbers of people eligible for exemptions and who wanted to limit the 
number of exemptions opposed these claims. The first such attempt to limit 
exemptions took place in 1494. New rules were proclaimed in 1504 that 
exempted metropolitan officials from all miscellaneous corvée. Provincial 
officials were given some exemptions according to their rank that included 
exemptions from land-based corvée assessments. Changes occurred fre- 
quently thereafter.*** With the new exemptions on land, and with many offi- 
cials possessing less land than the maximum amount of exemptable land 
they were officially allowed to claim, corvée evasion through commendation 


463 T’i-hsiieh-kuan, under whose authority the government, quite aware of the dangers uncontrolled 
bachelors (sheng-yiian) could present, had placed them in 1436. See among others, Terada, “Kuan- 
yii ‘hsiang-shen’.”” 

464 Since most taxes had come to be calculated on a countywide basis, late-Ming gentry organizations 
always seem to have had the politically defined county, rather than settlement (as was the case with 
lineages), /f or ch’#-units (as had been the case with /i-chang and /iang-chang), or other cultural or mar- 
keting areas as their base. Purely economic areas might not have formed yet; see Kishimoto Mio, 
“Koki nenkan no kokusen ni tsuite - Shinsho keizai shis6 no ichi sokumen,” Téyd bunka kenkyijo 
kiy6, 89 (September 1982), pp. 251-306. 

465 In 1521, forexample, exemptions for metropolitan officials ranged from 4,000 (first rank A) to 1,000 
mu (ninth rank B). See Chang Hsien-ch’ing, “Ming-tai kuan-shen yu-mien.” 
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(uei-chi) became a problem: on paper, at least, friends and family entrusted 
their landholdings to such officials to take advantage of this exemption.*% 

This practice was strictly forbidden in 1531, but to make up for it, assess- 
ments on males (ting) and land-based exemptions were made interchangeable. 
In the likely event that an exempted household did not possess the allotted 
number of exempted males (¢ng) (twenty for a first rank metropolitan official), 
it could exchange these exemptions for males (¢ing) for an increase in its 
exempt land-based assessments; that is, it could be exempted from more 
than the 20 #an of rice already allowed. In 1545, exemptions were increased, 
but the possibility of interchanging exemptions for males (¢ing) and exemp- 
tions for land (mx) was stopped, only to be reinstated in 15 87.4%” 

The trend towards miscellaneous corvée exemptions determined on the 
basis of an amount of land resulted in confusion with regard to tax liability 
and regular corvée payments, especially in Chiang-nan. Local magistrates 
tried to remedy the increase in corvée exemptions based on land. The ten- 
sector system (shih-tuan-fa) reform (see above) attempted to ensure that 
exemptions based on land would be limited only to official households and 
would be applied only once in ten years. It seems, however, that with every 
new effort to regulate and limit tax exemptions, the government had to 
increase their absolute amount. Also, with the development of gentry society, 
degrees became a much more important means of obtaining corvée exemp- 
tions than official rank. A metropolitan degree holder (chin-shih) in 1581 
Chia-hsing could claim exemption for 3,000 wand a provincial degree holder 
(chi-jen) for 1,500, which was more than an official of the first rank could 
claim at the beginning of the dynasty. Land in excess of the exempted amount 
was liable for the normal payments.** Slowly the provincial degree holders 
(chii-jen) separated themselves from the National Academy students (chien- 
sheng): even without an official post one provincial degree holder (chien) 
could boast ten times the exemptions a National Academy student (chien- 
sheng) received, even though the two groups originally had received the 
same exemptions during the early Ming. 

Regulations meant to be final were promulgated in 1610. Again, exemp- 
tions were greatly increased, but they now became countywide quotas, so 


466 This was never legally allowed, but Chang Hsien-ch’ing (Ming-tai kuan-shen yu-mien) mentions a 
case in Wu-hsi where gentry members apparently received money from the magistrate if their hold- 
ings did not reach the exempted amount. 

467 The highest exemption was 1,500 mw. Retired officials could count on seven-tenths the “normal” 
amount, officials on leave on one-half. A retired official who had held the ninth rank still had more 
exemptions than a chi-jen degree holder, which explains why complaints against commendations 
were still mainly directly against “official households.” 

468 This excess land was classified as ‘“‘officials’ land”’ (Auan-?ien); elsewhere this term was used for the 
exempted land; see Wada Masahiro, “Y6eki yGmen jérei,” p. 115. 
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that later increases in members of the gentry who were eligible for them 
would only result in a decrease in the average exemption in a given district. 
One metropolitan degree holder (chin-shih) received ten times the exemption 
he had received previously, a provincial degree holder (ch#-jen) six times, a reg- 
ular National Academy student (chien-sheng) four times, while a purchased 
chien-sheng degree received double the exemption originally conferred with 
the degree. Compared with the early Ming, the provincial degree holders 
(chii-jen) fared best: even one without a post had had the amount of corvée 
from which he was exempted increased twenty to thirty times, in contrast to 
ten times for a metropolitan degree holder (chin-shih) of the first rank. How- 
ever, the amount of a bachelor’s (sheng-yi#an) exemption hardly increased at 
all,#°9 


The state and late Ming water control 


Among the first areas where problems occurred during the late Ming, and 
where the state, in the person of vigorous local magistrates, finally had to 
assume a larger role than had previously been the case, were irrigation prac- 
tices, which were breaking down, and local famine relief. The old pattern of 
organization for developing and maintaining irrigation systems had used 
part of the corvée labor provided under a modified administrative community 
(4-chia) system based on a working local community. This approach, how- 
ever, had became unworkable by the late Ming. 

In these matters, as in the problems connected with land based corvée 
exemptions and absentee landownership, some vigorous local magistrates 
and dedicated members of the gentry tried novel solutions during the period 
from 1570 to 1660, a period that witnessed the beginnings of increased gov- 
emment participation in the communal functions of society, which now 
could involve an entire county and not just one community (/) or one 
canton.*7° 

Contemporary sources state that the breakdown in irrigation practices 
began during the early sixteenth century. They give several reasons for the 
breakdown.*”’ Originally, irrigation projects had been the responsibility of 
the larger resident landlords, who supervised the other landowners in the 


469 Wada Masahiro, ““YGeki yimen jérei.” 

470 The word “community” has many meanings, and I limit myself here to regularly occurring coopera- 
tive structures. I do not deal here with other types of communities, even if some of them, such as 
those religious ones settling themselves in Chinese cities in Mongol territory, also developed as an 
alternative to the Ming tax system, as is shown in their treatment of Ming tax collectors. See Fuma 
Susumu, “Mindai byakurenky6 no ichi kdsatsu — keizai t6s6 to no kanren to atarashi,” Téydshi ken- 
hyd, 35, No. 1 (June 1976), pp. 1-26. 

We are dealing here mainly with irrigation projects of medium or smaller scale; larger projects had 
always been organized by the state by conscripting several people from each /-chia. The largest pro- 
jects could use as many as 200,000 man days. See Hamashima, Mindai Kénan néson shakai. 
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community (/). Indeed, where reclamation by landlords still took place, as it 
did around the Tung-t’ing Lake and in Kwangtung, wealthy local land- 
owners still had enough resources and incentives to continue that practice. 
Elsewhere, however, increased commercialization and a reliance on cash 
crops had resulted in the broad presence of a group that was not directly inter- 
ested in, and that did not benefit by maintaining irrigation systems.*”* Power- 
ful strongmen began usurping the use of communally owned creeks, lakes, 
or drainage ponds for their own benefit, and the heads of polders (#’ang- 
chang) could not always control them any more. The heads of polders (#ang- 
chang) were either exploited, abused, or bullied by magistrates or gentry 
members and were sometimes abusive themselves, an attitude that bode ill 
for gaining community cooperation on projects. 

One text mentions five causes for the breakdown in the areas of irrigation 
and famine relief. First, the number of poor tenants had increased. Their pov- 
erty rendered them incapable of doing the community tasks which formerly 
had been and which still commonly were required of all inhabitants of a polder. 
Second, there was not enough supervision for such things as irrigation mainte- 
nance because the wealthy had moved elsewhere or had invested their money 
elsewhere: landholding was no longer their major concern. Third, the need 
for irrigation was not perceived because of the increase in raising cash crops 
that did not require (and often did not allow the time for) irrigation pro- 
jects — this had become true both for tenants as well as the former, now often 
absentee, landlords. Fourth, there was an increase in the number of absentee 
landlords (chi-chuang-hu). Large owners’ landholdings and small peasants’ hold- 
ings had become so mixed up by this time that the “free rider” problem started: 
everybody hoped to reap the benefits of others’ work at irrigation maintenance 
without providing any labor themselves. And fifth, the tenants feared that if 
they took up the landlords’ business of maintaining the irrigation system (or 
continued to do so if they only recently had become tenants), they would 
only increase the profitability of the land with the result that the landlord 
might take away their right of tenancy in order to sell the land for a higher 
price to another tenant. Since a governmental undertaking would result in sur- 
taxes for everybody, no one was willing to ask local officials to undertake the 
supervision of irrigation systems either.*”? 

The breakdown of the rural community is also evidenced by the fact that 
locally powerful strongmen and landlords increasingly used river mud, 


472 Wheat sometimes replaced rice as a food crop in Su-chou. 
473 See Kawakatsu, Chagoku biken kokka, pp. 627-28. The text is Keng Chii, Chang-shubsien shut-li ch’lian- 
shu, and pertains to 1620-21. 
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water plants, and lakes illegally for personal profit where these things for- 
merly had been communal. References to this phenomenon date from 1530 
on.*74 

Under such conditions, bad weather could result in worse crises than had 
been experienced previously, and general economic crises did occur with 
increasing frequency.*” In the face of these crises, and of the realization that 
the old community-based famine relief system could not realistically be 
expected to function anymore, the government increasingly had to provide 
official famine relief. The famine around Nanking in 1640-42 met with 
many vigorous responses that some authors would see as typical of the 
Ch’ing: the government took a flexible approach that involved providing 
incentives for the private market, for merchants, and for gentry to insure 
that food would be transported to areas of need.*”° 

In the end, trends such as the abuse of irrigation systems, increasing law- 
lessness, and economic crises could not be allowed to continue, and the state 
increasingly interfered locally in matters regarding irrigation during late 
Ming times.*”’ The state, in the persons of vigorous local officials, organized 


474 Kawakatsu, Chigoku hoken kokka. There is a debate involved here: Hamashima had maintained that 
the use of these types of mud fertilizer was a private right of landlords recognized by the state. 
While Hamashima has shown that creeks, etc., could be privately owned and inherited in the six- 
teenth century, he has not countered the objections that most texts say clearly that the private use 
of river mud, etc., was illegal, and Mori has supported Kawakatsu to the extent of acknowledging 
a communal use in the early Ming. I think the two views can be reconciled by pointing out that in 
the sixteenth century many new creeks were made out of land that had owners, and this ownership 
could very well have been transferred also to the newly dug creeks. See also Hamashima, Mindat 
Konan néson shakai,; Hamashima, “The organization of water control in the Kiangnan delta in the 
Ming period,” A ¢ta A siatica, 38 (1980), pp. 69-92; and Mori, “Nihon no Min-Shin jidai shi kenkya 
ni okeru kyéshinron,” parts 1 to 3. 

475 Of the pre-modern, so-called Labrousse type, where higher rice prices did not compensate for the 
decrease in marketed rice, since most people had nothing to sell. See, for example, in 1630, the crisis 
described by the famous Ch’en Lung-cheng (1585-1645). See his biography in the DMB, pp. 174- 
76. For the famine, see Kawakatsu Mamoru, ““Minmatsu, Chok6 deruta no shakai to kései,” in Nishi- 
jima Sadao hakushi kanreki kinen rons6é henshd iinkai, ed., Nishijinra Sadao hakushi kanreki kinen — 
Higashi Ajia shi ni okeru kokka to nimin (Tokyo, 1984), pp. 487-515; for Ch’en, see, for example, 
DMB, pp. 174-76. This type was different from the early K’ang-hsi depression: then, there was an 
overproduction of food; since cultivation had increased faster than population food prices fell. The 
agricultural population did not have sufficient income to generate a demand for non-agricultural pro- 
ducts, and consequently a total economic depression, witnessed with increasing clarity by contem- 
porary writers, ensued; see Kishimoto, ‘“‘K6ki nenkan no kokusen.” 

476 Kawakatsu, “Minmatsu, Chok6 deruta no shakai to kései,” which introduces (but does not yet thor- 
oughly analyze) the documents dealing with this famine; but see also Kawakatsu Mamoru, Min- 
Shin Konan nigyé keizaishi kenkys (Tokyo, 1992), ch. 4. Again, the Ch’ing system was not as innovative 
as is often supposed; in some respects (financial ones for example) it might have been more effective, 
but basically the state system of dealing with famines was already in place and relatively successful, 
even in the less than ideal circumstances of the government in the 1640s. 

477 There is some discussion of to what extent state interference took place in the division of the polders 
into smaller ones, a process we already encountered. Hamashima Atsutoshi supposes it to have 
been high and notes that smaller polders also made it easier for the state to organize smaller irrigation 

Footnote continued on next page 
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irrigation schemes by relying on local residents, whether they were landlords, 
owner-cultivators, or tenants. Nobody was exempted from contributions, 
not even the degree holders who claimed corvée exemptions: irrigation main- 
tenance, the state proclaimed, was not corvée. Cultivators were organized 
on the basis of territorial units. Often, these units were polders which might 
or might not be communities in other senses (for example, religious commu- 
nities). Every cultivator had to participate according to the amount of land 
he cultivated in the polders, and if he was not the landowner, he had to be 
paid by his landlord for participating. The state guaranteed this payment, 
and a tenant who was not paid for his work by his landlord*”* was allowed 
to subtract twice that amount from the rent due his landlord at harvest.*7” 
Another alternative was the use of ni-/’on (mud masters) who were basically 
irrigation project contractors and who were mainly hired in areas where cot- 
ton was grown; that is, in areas in which it was more attractive not to engage 
in food production, and hence, irrigation. The state itself did not directly 
supervise or contribute money to irrigation projects unless the projects 
involved a combination of several polders or large rivers.**° 


The late Ming reform of the tax and corvée structure 


Another problem dating from the sixteenth century was the presence of an 
increasing number of absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu), that is, landlords 
whose land was dispersed over what had originally been several territorial 
community (/) units and who legally did not pay corvée duties in commu- 
nities other than the one in which their original landholding was based.4** 
Land taxes were due, but were difficult to collect. Sometimes the taxes 
would all be payable in the landlord’s community (/) of residence. This discre- 
pancy made impossible demands on the clerks and tax collectors: how could 
they possibly know of all a landlord’s landholdings elsewhere. Sometimes 


continued from previous page 
Projects; often, the land necessary for digging creeks was first bought by the state, and its taxes were 
not re-distributed. Other private land could be made tax-exempt as well, while the profits from the 
resulting creeks (river mud as fertilizer, some reeds, fish) could be privately owned. On the other 
hand, former /’ang, pond or reservoir land was often taxed at a higher rate after it had become just 
paddy land. Others have shown that at least in some cases, the polder division was a natural affair, 
and often perhaps community-led. 

478 Payment was necessary, since there were now such money yielding alternatives as handicrafts and 
cash crops in what had been the agricultural lax period. Cf. Hamashima, Mindai Konan néson shakai, 
Pp. 177- 

479 During the Hung-chih period (1488-1505), we sce the first mention of a kind of contribution system 
for people who did not themselves participate in the work. See Hamashima, Mindat Kénanndson shakai. 

480 The very detailed notices Keng Chi has left us with, listing in detail all the work to be done, the mea- 
surements of mud to be dug, the extent of contributions by the “‘people’’ and less often by the 
state, unequivocally show the resurgence of state power at the local level, even if notall of his projects 
were undertaken owing to the lack of financial resources. 

481 In some cases they counted as one ing, in others they were always exempted. 
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the taxes were payable to the “‘territorial’’ community (/) where the land was 
located and from which the landlord was absent. In such cases, tenants 
might be assessed, a practice that created a direct link between state officials 
and tenants for tax purposes.*** Because a community (/) was still officially 
a unit of households on the records even where tenants paid their landlords’ 
taxes, these taxes still had to be exchanged on a higher level between different 
communities (/7) or even between different counties. Again, this was an activ- 
ity that involved much paperwork and provided many opportunities for 
fraud.4*3 

The presence of absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu) had become widespread 
in Ming China in the sixteenth century. Some percentage of the land every- 
where was owned by such landlords. At the local level, such land could con- 
stitute more than 10 percent of the cultivated land available. This 
exacerbated the problems that officials experienced as a result of the commen- 
dation of land to tax or corvée-exempt people.**4 The origins of the practice 
of absentee landlordism were varied; we have to bear in mind that buying 
land outside one’s own locale was often a perfectly legal way to evade corvée 
assessments. There were sometimes other reasons for the practice. In 
Kwangtung, many irrigation projects had been undertaken in Ming 
times.**> These reclamation projects had come to be led by powerful strong- 
men who, in order to benefit themselves, forced others to reclaim land. Con- 
sequently, these original providers of capital and supervision often lived 
somewhere other than in the locality where the new land had been 
reclaimed. To remedy the problem caused by the amount of land owned 
by absentee landlords, some efforts were made to establish “enclave” 
communities (//) — territorial units within one county that belonged to 
another. In other cases, taxes were raised from the tenants. The 1580-81 sur- 
vey was in part carried out to investigate this problem caused by absentee 


482 Except in very exceptional circumstances, chi-chuang-hy imply tenants, of course; both were not 
widely present in the early Ming. Tax collection via tenants became a new development in the late 
Ming, but was not too common. Cf. Kawakatsu, Chigoku béken kokka, p. 213. 

483 An example of this latter method was practiced between P’an-yii, Nan-hai, Shun-te, and Hsin-hui 
counties in Kwangtung, see Kawakatsu, Chigoku hoken kokka, pp. 220-24. 

484 If they were gentry landlords, the problem was almost similar to commendation; in both cases, cor- 
vée labor available to the community became less, but in case of chi-chuang-bu, tax payments might 
also suffer. For example, in Chi-hsi (in Hui-chou prefecture) chi-chuang-bu had 12 percent of the 
land, in Hsii-i (near Huai-an, in Kiangsu) 15.8 percent, in Chiang-p’u (opposite Nanking) 4 percent, 
in Yung-ch’un (in Ch’iian-chou prefecture, Chekiang) 2.5 percent, in Shun-te 0.7 percent, in Wei- 
nan (near Hsi-an) 5.5 percent, and in Pao-ting (Ho-pei) 3 percent. See table 3/1 in Kawakatsu, Cha- 
goku hoken kokka, pp. 214-15; forits importance, also pp. 181-2, n. 114. 

485 During the Hung-wu and Yung-le periods, mainly Nan-hai was affected, but from the mid-fifteenth 
century onward, many projects were also inaugurated in P’an-yi, Tung-kuan and Hsin-hui. In late 
Ming times, they spread to Shun-te and Hsiang-shan. 
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landlords (chi-chuang-hu), although the very nature of the problem made it 
difficult for the survey to succeed.** 

The exchange of taxes and rent between the so-called “old households” 
(/ao-hx) on tax registers paralleled the exchange of taxes between different com- 
munities (//) or counties. Carrying out this exchange was one typical south- 
eastern form of tax farming (pao-/an).4°7 Lao-hw was the term used for a 
household name that had not been updated on the tax registers since the 
beginning of Ming dynasty or slightly later. This household name repre- 
sented a lineage that paid all the taxes due for the lineage in that locale under 
that name. On occasion, taxes were paid under that name for some other 
households which had been attached to it for the sake of convenience.*** If 
land exchanges changed the original landholdings, and, therefore, the taxes 
of such a lineage, clearing settlements took place between the lineages that 
were parties to the exchange on an unofficial level, but the tax registers were 
not altered.4°? 

Cries to limit the legal benefits of the absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu) were 
increasingly raised. As early as 1534 in Chiang-yin, Chiang-nan, there were 
attempts to abolish these benefits. In the North, extra taxes were assessed on 
absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu).*°° Although the landlords passed the taxes 
on as muchas possible to their tenants through increased rents, the land prices 
dropped. This made the land attractive for purchase by tax-exempt urban 
degree holders. One problem was thus replaced by another.*”” 


486 For the above, see Matsuda Yoshird, ““Minmatsu Shinsho Kanton Shuké deruta no saden kaihatsu 
to kyéshin shihai no keisei katei,” Shakai keizai shigakn, 46, No. 6 (March 1981), pp. 5581. 

487 Pao-lan, which is tax farming through a (perhaps forced) agreement between the taxpayers and a tax 
farmer, is to be distinguished from pao-show, which is an agreement between the magistrate and the 
tax farmer. See Wang Yeh-chien, Land taxation in Imperial China, 1730-1911 (Cambridge, Mass., 
1973). The two could be similar, of course, when the state began to acknowledge already existing 
tax farming, as was the case with the i-’ou (see above). Mostly the state opposed tax farming, because 
it resulted in extra burdens for the population. Other types of pao-/an could be tax farming by clerks, 
low degree holders who abused their privileges, but were not arrested, tax prompters, supervisors 
of tax prompters, and also, not well investigated, rice brokers and merchants who managed rice sto- 
rage granaries and who since mid-Ming times had, in some cases, been held responsible for the deliv- 
ery of taxes. See Nishimura Genshé, “Shinsho no horan — shiché taisei no kakuritsu, kaikin kara 
ukeoi chdzeisei,” Téyishi kenkyi, 35, No. 3 (December 1976), pp. 114-74. 

488 See Matsuda, ‘“Minmatsu Shinsho Kanton Shuk6 deruta.” 

489 In some cases, there was a kind of multiple landownership system in the background, the /zo-by (old 
household) being the one responsible for taxes without exactly being the landowner. The system 
might be one of the forerunners of the rent bursaries, ¢s-chan, described by Muramatsu YOji, Kindai 
Kénan no sosan ~ Chigoku jinushi seido no kenkyit (Tokyo, 1970). Many rent books are also analyzed in 
Kawakatsu, Min-Shin Kinan nogyé heizaishi. 

490 Note, for example, in Yiian-shih (near modern Shih-chia-chuang), during the Ch’ung-chen period. 
See Kawakatsu, Chigokw hoken kokka, p. 216. 

491 Forexample, in Shang-yian (a county with its seat in Nanking), during the Wan-li period; see Kawa- 
katsu, Chagoku hoken kokka,p. 211. 
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The absentee landlord (chi-chuang-hu) and the practice of the commendation 
of land to those with exemptions had made the old quotas on the books rather 
irrelevant, while the practices of tax-farming and multiple landownership 
had resulted in households having to bear tax obligations for land that had 
long since been sold. As a result, arrearages in tax payments frequently 
occurred, since it was difficult for the remaining taxable land to make up the 
taxes on lands that were exempted from taxation. The sixteenth-century 
reforms that culminated in the Chang Chii-cheng survey were intended to 
remedy this particular situation by using the ## conversion (che-mu) method 
explained above to reallocate earlier quotas, and to ensure /ang-sut-? ien-chuan 
(the transfer of tax obligations concurrently with the transfer of title to the 
land). In addition, since landowners could live in other counties or cities, 
local officials could not address them; they could only address their tenants 
if they wanted the taxes to be paid and the corvée labor and payments to be 
accounted for.*?* 

The surveys were often made in response to local requests, especially those 
from elders or resident wealthy commoners*?’ who felt that the increases in 
corvée assessments were unjust. One can therefore say that the surveys were 
undertaken for local socio-economic purposes as well as to remedy the finan- 
cial situation of the state: the two objectives were one and the same.*™* 


492 Someauthors, notably Shigeta Atsushi, have pointed out that the state in the early Ch’ing for the first 
time made rent arrearage a punishable crime and that corvée labor became fully assessed on landhold- 
ings. See Shigeta Atsushi, “Shinché ndmin shihai no rekishiteki tokushitsu — chiteigin seiritsu no 
imi suru mono,” in Zenkindai A jia no hé to shakai, Vol. 1, ed. Niida Noboru hakushi tsuité kinen ron- 
bunsho henshG iinkai, Nida Noboru hakushi tsuité kinen ronbunshi (Tokyo, 1967), rpt. in Shigeta 
Atsushi, Shindai shakai keizaishi kenkya (Tokyo, 1975), pp. 98-122; and Shigeta Atsushi, “Ichijd 
benpé to chiteigin to no aida,” Jinbun kenkys, 18, No. 3 (March 1967), rpt. in his Shindai shakai kei- 
zaishi kenkyé (Tokyo, 1975), pp. 122-37. Therefore, they argue, the state became less powerful, relin- 
quished its claims and power over (the labor corvée payable by) tenants, and completely relied 
upon and backed the landowners. It is more useful to say that de facto the state increasingly had 
tenants pay the taxes for their landlords (deductible from their rent payments) and that therefore 
the state placed itself between landlords and tenants, becoming more rather than less powerful, 
and that enforcement of rent payments by the state is just one expression of the increased local impor- 
tance of the state. To what extent labor corvée, in fact, had ever been required from tenants is also 
uncertain. Cf. Kawakatsu, Chigoku hiken kokka, p. 293, 0. 73. 

493 Some morally inclined gentry members also set up s-f’sen (charity land) in order to make up for loss of 
income from ¢hi-chuang-hvand commendation practices. Since these lands were then made tax exempt 
by the magistrate and their tax assessments redistributed elsewhere, this was a totally irrational prac- 
tice even if it sounded highly moral and Confucian. Consequently, such lands generally did not sur- 
vive very long. See Hamashima, Mindai Konan néson shakat, ch. 4. 

494 I follow here Kawakatsu again rather than Nishimura, who sees a difference between the Chia-ching 
surveys and Chang Chii-cheng’s; also, I do not believe in Nishimura’s assertion that the new surveys 
reinforced the landlords’ power, through incorporating, and therefore acknowledging on the 
books the landlord-tenant relationship. There never had been a denial of this relationship, and, in 
fact, for many aspects of the new surveys, both tenant and landlord had to agree on the numbers. 
See the discussion that follows note 78 above. 
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One very interesting and illuminating case study is the so-called enclaves 
(ch’ien-? ien) controversy between Chia-hsing, Hsiu-shui, and Chia-shan coun- 
ties in Chia-hsing prefecture, Chekiang, which dragged on for several centu- 
ries.4°> The origin of the controversy was the creation of the two new 
counties (Asien) of Hsiu-shui and Chia-shan out of Chia-hsing county in 
1430. These new counties were created on the basis of the administrative com- 
munity (/-chia) system that was still organized at that time on the basis of a 
group of households. Since quotas differed, tax rates also differed among the 
three counties, with the rates being the lowest in Chia-hsing and the highest 
in Chia-shan. Since Chia-shan had not originally been the county capital, 
but had only been a marketplace, landlords were much less wealthy there 
and much land there was owned by households in the original county city 
that was now the location of the yamen of both other counties.“°® The case 
of these three counties (Asien) is therefore a classic example of the problems 
attendant upon the presence of absentee landlords (chi-chuang-hu). Taxes were 
collected within each county for all of its territory and accounts were cleared 
between the counties. However, clearing accounts between the counties 
required that the problem of the differing rates between counties be recon- 
ciled; that is, at what rate should an enclave taxed by one county, but situated 
in another county, pay taxes: at the rate of the county in which it was situated 
or at the rate of the county that was to receive the taxes?*?” 

The single most important development in the period between 1570 and 
1660 was the beginning of the chin-?’ien and chin-i (equalized-land-equalized- 
corvée) reforms, which set the stage for the Ch’ing rural regime for centuries 
to come. Partly evolving from the single-whip reforms, these reforms were 
the third stage of Ming socio-political rural development. From a community 
based administrative community (/i-chia) structure, through the “equal-land- 
neighborhood (chia)” structure under which regular corvée was still partly 
preserved, the time had now come fora complete abolition of all labor corvée, 
for the limitation and even the abolition of the exemptions of degree holders, 
for the government takeover of tax collection and delivery without the use 
of intervening community heads (4-chang), and for the actual abolition of 
the administrative community (4) and neighborhood (chia) units in favor of 
countywide tax units. 


495 See esp. Kawakatsu, Chigoku hoken kokka, cha. 9. 

496 193 ch’ ing in Chia-shan was owned by Hsiu-shui landlords (twenty-seven ch’ing for the reverse), and 
120 by Chia-hsing landlords (seven ch’ ing for the reverse.) Figures differ in some accounts, reflecting 
the different positions the gazetteers of these three counties took in relation to what they considered 
the “original” quota. The battle was harsh even in the pazetteers! 

497 For another example of such problems, in which tax-exempt households were not always the only 
ones involved, see Kim Chong-bak, “‘Ming-tai li-chia-chih,” pp. 186-87. 
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The first plans for an equalized land (chin-t’ien) system*”* were begun in 
1561, but too much commendation of land to those who were tax or corvée 
exempt made the system impossible to implement without land surveys. 
The first real implementation of an equalized-land and equalized-corvée 
(chiin-t’ien-chiin-i) system can be said to date from 1581 in Hai-yen county 
near the Hang-chou bay. In 1601, this system also began to be used by sev- 
eral other counties.*”? In these reforms, even the regular corvée duties, 
which hitherto had remained unaltered by reforms, were assessed in 
money and redistributed. Basically, the payment for one community head 
(4i-chang) was now assessed directly on a particular number of mx, often 
around 250 (this was the size of a neighborhood [chia], which by now was 
treated as a unit of land). The amount of taxable land on which a neighbor- 
hood (chia) was liable to pay tax was determined by deducting tax-exempt 
land from the total land that otherwise would have been taxable and divid- 
ing the amount of taxable land that resulted from this computation by the 
statutory number of community heads (/-chang) for the area. During the 
next ten years, it was stipulated that the amount of exempted land was not 
to be increased. Later, this amount of exempted land was made an upper- 
limit quota. At that point, the arrival of additional degree holders in an 
area only meant that the average exemption all degree holders in that locale 
received was reduced. 

Care was taken to ensure that it would be impossible to set up several 
households in order to split up one’s landholdings and thereby avoid high 
assessment categories of corvée (a practice called bua-fen); and quotas for the 
amount of exempted land that would be allowed in a given locale were 
set.*°° A problem still remained: even if the now purely administrative com- 
munities (/) were averaged so that each / within a county would provide in 
principle the same number and kind of corvée and tax duties that every 
other /# in that county did (this also holding true, mutatis mutandis, for the 
administrative neighbourhoods cha), the actual corvée burden was not the 
same everywhere. For example, the burden of tax grain transport would be 
heavier for a / located farther away from the county seat. It was therefore a 


498 The term should not be confused with the slogans of some peasant rebellions that demanded land 
redistribution; mainland Chinese authors in particular have made this mistake. 

499 For example, Chia-shan, P’ing-hu, Wu-ch’eng (seat in Hu-chou), and Ch’ung-te counties. There are 
earlier less sweeping cases in which the onerous /i-chang duties were equated with a particular amount 
of land: for example, Yiin-ho county in 1522, or Jui-an county in 1522. Both counties are in Che- 
chiang. See Kim Chong-bak, “‘Ming-tai li-chia-chih,” p. 218. 

soo Exempted land then comprised 22.3 percent of the total registered land in Hai-yen. 
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logical step to hire men to perform the duties and to have deliveries super- 
vised by the local yamen itself.** 

It might be beneficial to review here the great changes the neighbourhood 
(chia) had undergone since the early Ming. Originally, the meaning of neigh- 
borhood (chia) had been both a grouping of a compact area of landholdings 
and a group of some ten neighboring households. This changed in the direc- 
tion of a neighborhood (chia) that was, in fact, a grouping of landholdings 
that belonged to the descendants of the original households and which 
might still be listed under the original households’ names. Later population 
and ownership changes resulted in the situation wherein the landholdings in 
a neighborhood (chia) may have been neither a compact area of landholdings 
belonging to members of the neighborhood (chia) who had come to live 
apart, nor a group of dispersed landholdings the owners of which lived near 
each other. A neighborhood (chia) might have no members anymore, or it 
might, on the other hand, encompass entire lineages. After the latest Ming 
reforms, an equalized neighborhood (chia) became a unit of land of rather con- 
sistent size that was preferably, but not necessarily, made up of landholdings 
that were completely contiguous, although these landholdings might belong 
to a varying number of households that did not necessarily live near each 
other. 

Even the “equal-size neighborhood” (chia) was not based upon a territorial 
location as such. Although often called a “land-neighborhood” (chia), it actu- 
ally remained a grouping of households that, taken together, owned an 
amount of land roughly equal to the amount owned by other neighborhood 
(chia) groups, and that was preferably compact. A large landowner could 
even “be” several neighborhoods (chia). While the amount of land in a neigh- 
borhood (chia), not the number of households, was now supposed to remain 
constant, land exchanges between households still eventually gave rise to 
the problems inherent in making up groupings from households possibly 
owning land parcels that were spread over several locales. 

Other new reforms were also tried. One separated the land held by degree 
holders into ‘officials’ ##’°°* (Auan-t’v), where officials themselves were 
“allowed” to collect tax payments and those corvée payments that remained. 
Yet other reforms abolished corvée exemptions and allowed degree holders 
only the remaining privilege of making the corvée payment in silver (/’eh- 

yin, “subsidy silver’’) rather than performing the labor in person, for to have 


sot In these reforms, the rich in the cities and the poor in the villages were also now assessed in some 
degree to alleviate the burden on the resident middle landlords. One of the results was increasing 
possibilities for wealthy rural farmers. 

soz T’wbeing an alternative name for /. 
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to perform corvée labor in person was considered demeaning.’®’ Peasants on 
the middle economic level must have benefited from this conversion when 
ways were found to distribute the corvée and tax burden to urban inhabitants 
who owned no land as well. The post of neighborhood head (chia-shon) disap- 
peared without a trace. 

In 1640, under Chin Chih-chiin (1 593—1670),°™* the last of the corvée items, 
such as the pu-chieh (cloth deliverance) and pei-pai-liang (white rice for the 
North), were converted into silver. These were the last corvée items to be 
replaced because they were the most onerous and, therefore, the most difficult 
to replace. These measures continued to spread during the early Ch’ing.°”’ 

Some authors, especially Western writers, have seen the tension between 
local versus central management as the major characteristic of late Ming 
society. Insofar as we limit ourselves to examining the political and social 
thought of the more morally inclined members of the gentry, that assessment 
seems true. But it bears repeating that most gentry leaders were arguing for 
control over their locality or county for their own benefit, not for the com- 
monwealth or for the general benefit of the public. This is clear with regard 
to the reforms concerning irrigation discussed above, with regard to tax col- 
lection, and with regard to tax exemptions. Initiatives for reform often came 
from poor or wealthy local commoners, and the magistrates and prefects 


503 Some gentry advocated this /’feh-yin only for the land in excess of the exempted land; other gentry 
members such as Kao P’an-lung (1562-1626), the famous Tung-lin organizer, proposed that the gen- 
try also pay /’eb-yin for their exempted land, and perform actual corvée for the remainder. See the 
DMB, pp. 701-10. 

so4 See his biography in Hummel, Eminent Chinese, pp. 160-61, where these endeavors, however, are not 
mentioned. 

505 The proposals of K’o Sung in Chia-shan (1661) are often seen as a great Ch’ing effort to end gentry 
malpractices (he proposed them to the court when he was supervising secretary of the Office of Scru- 
tiny in the Ministry of Revenue); they do not contain anything new, and insofar as they put limita- 
tions on gentry privileges, are a step backward from the more progressive Ming reforms; they 
derive their fame from the fact that they were officially adopted by the new, suspicious, central gov- 
ernment. The existence in the late Ming of equal-size /7 seems to have been mainly limited to Che- 
kiang at first; but measures against the privileges of degree holders and chi-chuang-bu were undertaken 
more widely. The equal-land-chia system, sometimes taking place within an older /#, but more 
often countywide, continued until the 1727 nationwide movement to “arrange /i according to the 
settlement” (shun-chuang-pian-li). This movement is again one of those instances in which Ch’ing 
practices have been considered as innovative when, in fact, they were not: often the name chuang (set- 
tlement) was given to whatever had been in place: sometimes a pre-existing equal-land-/;; and some- 
times a pre-existing equal-land chia. The new chuang was only sometimes a real settlement which 
was close to an original Ming / or chia configuration because changes in landownership had been 
relatively unimportant. Moreover, it was, by and large, just one step in the periodic efforts to adjust 
the tax records to the changes that had taken place since the last effort, as was the case in Ming 
times; and even if a more rational realignment temporarily obtained, changes in land ownership 
would again cause a separation of household units and land units, for this “reform,” like its Ming 
counterparts, did not include any regulations for regular updating. There was certainly no new 
major Ch’ing improvement, as some have maintained. See Kawakatsu, Chagoku hoken kokka, ch. 10. 
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often chose to side with them against the gentry, whom the magistrates 
thought were selfishly pursuing their own interests. Some bachelors (sheng- 
_y#an) were active among those members of the gentry who supported the 
much-needed reforms, partly because they felt closer to the commoners and 
partly because they felt very strongly that in the long run the reforms would 
be more profitable for them as well, since they had no hope of producing 
degree holders in their families in every generation.°~ The very first leading 
figures to support these popular demands were without doubt exceptional: 
in 1581, the famous bibliophile Wang Wen-lu (1503-86), who belonged to 
one of the leading families in Hai-yen, unequivocally stated that he dared to 
confront the other local gentry only “because I have no children, so they can- 
not hurt my family.”*°” But the increase in local unrest and the growing influ- 
ence and prestige of such reform-minded groups as the Tung-lin group 
caused at least some members of the upper gentry everywhere to support 
the reforms as good causes. Finally, the:Ch’ing overthrow and conquest of 
the Ming dynasty alarmed all the gentry to such an extent that they realized 
support for the newer reforms and the partial! relinquishment of their privi- 
leges, already evidenced by some gentry members in 1581, was necessary to 
preserve their own position under the new dynasty as well. 


CONCLUSION 


There are influential scholars who view the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1644 as 
the direct consequence of the Ming government’s incapacity to adapt its tax 
and other revenue raising structures to changing economic, social, and politi- 
cal conditions. In their view, because the rules laid down by Chu Yiian- 
chang, the founder of the dynasty, could not be tampered with, their increas- 
ing inappropriateness to current conditions notwithstanding, political inertia 
and reverence for the “established practices of the ancestors” (sw tsung ch’eng 
fa) paralyzed the state: the outcome was inevitable — the Ming had to fall. 
For other scholars, the causes of the Ming dynasty’s failure to resist the Man- 
chu conquest were its inability or unwillingness to delegate more authority 
to the new local “gentry” elite, and the dynasty’s centralized, autocratic style 
of rule. 

Both influential views, I hope, will seem less convincing in light of the fore- 
going chapter. In fact, local initiatives to adapt to changing circumstances 
were extraordinarily frequent and fruitful during the Ming. Some of these 


506 Lisometimes took revenge on families that had abused their privileges as soon as the degree holder, 
and with him, his privileges, had died. See Okuzaki, Chigokn kydshin jinushi. 

so7 There is a biography in DMB, pp. 1449-51; his involvement in the Hai-yen reforms is outlined in 
detail in Hamashima, Mindat Konan ndson shakai, pp. 449-66. 
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reforms were carried out on the county level, others were implemented on a 
provincial level; but all of them had official approval and support. There is 
precious little evidence to uphold the contention that the Ming political struc- 
ture was intrinsically unable to modify, rescind, or reinterpret the laws pro- 
mulgated by Chu Yiian-chang. 

These far-reaching changes were, however, described in a canonical style of 
discourse much less susceptible to change. Such terms as / or chia remained 
standard throughout the dynasty and, for that matter, well into the Ch’ing 
period, even if a / in 1640 Hai-yen was radically different from a / there in 
1400. The population and land data to be reported to the central government 
changed at a glacial pace, but the reality they referred to was in a state of con- 
stant flux. Through different conversion rates and a great variety of other 
measures, many ways were found to make the collection of taxes and corvée 
simple and more equitable. The central government was satisfied with the | 
older reporting categories and, in that sense, there was on the highest level a 
certain political inertia. However, this does not invalidate the fact that locally 
many varied adaptations existed to bring such older and outdated categories 
and rates in line with current local conditions. 

Many of these reforms involved reworking the land and population data 
compiled by and for the government to generate different apportionments 
of the tax and corvée quotas. Simply put, no pre-modern government can 
be faulted for not being able to keep such records current and reliable; wher- 
ever land exchanges are frequent and legal, and people cannot be stopped 
from moving, after a few decades no compiled data will accurately reflect rea- 
lity. This certainly was the case during the Ming dynasty when the population 
grew at a rate at least equal to that of the Ch’ing. 

Other scholars have underscored the general unreliability of the Ming (or 
any other dynasty’s) data compiled for revenue collection; I would like to 
stress, however, that this does not make the data unimportant. Local officials 
had to use the original tax categories and quotas in their reports to the central 
government. The most interesting glimpses into actual conditions can be 
had by investigating exactly how the “‘actual” conditions were tailored to fit 
into the categories and quotas used in the reports. That was the context in 
which social and economic developments took place in various ways: some 
sanctioned, and some prohibited, by the state. That was the context in 
which lineages, tax farming, local bullying, multiple land ownership, differen- 
tiated land prices, gentry land ownership, and variable rates of money con- 
version, to name just a few examples, all developed. There were always 
loopholes in this two-tiered tax structure that provided opportunities for 
tax evasion, loopholes waiting to be plugged by well-intentioned officials 
and, increasingly and paradoxically, righteously indignant degree holders. 
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Three-quarters of the population may not have been on the government’s 
tax rolls, but that did not necessarily mean that they did not pay any taxes. 
The government’s data were technically inaccurate, but they remained the 
figures used to calculate ongoing reapportionments and reallocations of 
the tax base, and hence remained worth fighting over. 

Of course, there were periodic attempts to update such information on the 
local level and to bring it into line with current population and land data. 
This was especially necessary for communal defense and religious organiza- 
tions that needed the cooperation of the whole population; such data were 
not meant to be reported to the government. In the attempts to replace out- 
dated data with the current ones, there is less difference between such terms 
as pao-chia, hsiang-yiieh, and /i-chia than is often imagined even if their goals, 
the impulse behind their organization, as well as the social stratum from 
which they drew their leaders could all be different. Nevertheless, we are not 
confronted with a dichotomy between a real-life community and an artificial 
tax grouping, as is sometimes stated. I see instead the different organizations 
instituted under the Ming as part of an ongoing process, beginning in the 
Sung and continuing until the Republican period, characterized by periodic 
attempts to organize actual settlements into one cohesive structure encom- 
passing community, tax, and defense functions by recompiling and reorganiz- 
ing tax and population records. The imagined bases of such institutions 
were idealized unchanging villages of close neighbors owning a compact ter- 
ritory of fields. Such attempts failed or succeeded depending on whether 
they were perceived as necessary or suitable to local conditions. It was the 
local situation that decided the outcome, not the terminology used to describe 
the attempts in statutes or regulations. In some cases, therefore, real function- 
ing communities and their leaders were simply renamed according to the 
nomenclature of the new proposals (a Yiian she would become a Ming 4, a fif- 
teenth century ¢a-hu, or a sixteenth-century Axei-t’oz). In other cases, the 
older nomenclature was retained, while actual community members and lea- 
ders were replaced and could include immigrants excluded before. In some 
cases and for various reasons, there were places where no proposal was ever 
put into practice as intended. I do not see any great change in this organiza- 
tional pattern during the late imperial period. Information about the socio- 
economic developments that took place should, therefore, not be sought in 
the central government’s statutes, rules, and regulations about these organiza- 
tions, but in the memorials to the throne, in local gazetteers, and in family 
genealogies where the new proposals were outlined and, even more impor- 
tant, where the problems facing such organizations were explained and their 
origins described. 
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In this chapter, I have stressed the increased social and economic impor- 
tance of the county (Asien) level during the late Ming. In many regions, the 
basic unit of account in the yamen budget became the entire county rather 
than lower level /. In principle, the wide variety of assessments per mu or 
per ting was replaced by rates common throughout the whole county. The 
growing pool of local degree holders aligned themselves on a countywide 
basis as well, since the civil service examinations also took the county as the 
basis for distributing quotas. Degree holders, as well, united to protect their 
tax exemptions and to promote or oppose reforms on a countywide basis, 
since they now also shared identical conditions throughout any given county 
in this respect too. The great increase in the numbers of degree holders 
meant that they could actually organize their own social network on the 
county level. They consequently became less involved in the administration 
of their rural villages. It was this privileged class that jealously protested 
when tax reforms did away with their own tax exempt status and their coun- 
ties’ advantages, and it was this group that obstructed attempts to coordinate 
the implementation of different measures and institutional reforms on higher 
levels. It is difficult to find in this group potential saviors of the Ming dynasty, 
when in fact its members impeded virtually every attempt to mobilize more 
resources for defense against the Manchus. Prompted by rent resistance 
movements and their own moral convictions, some did get involved in the 
tax equalization movement; but most did not. It is not then the case that the 
Ch’ing tax structure and fiscal reforms were superior to those of the Ming; 
the Manchu reliance on violence, fear, and intimidation created the conditions 
under which the implementation of the late Ming reforms could be enforced 
ona wider scale than before. The Ch’ing socio-economic structure thus does 
not represent a break with the Ming structure; it is the continuation of it. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND COMMERCE 


The experience of life in China changed remarkably over three centuries of 
Ming rule. That, at least, is how it seemed to those who lived through the 
changes and felt obliged to record their surprise and dismay. By the middle 
of the dynasty, many literate observers were becoming aware that the institu- 
tions laid down by the founding Emperor, Hung-wy, were no longer guiding 
social practices. They credited this lapse variously to the recurrent problems 
of lax administration, low-level corruption, and a weakening of moral fibre. 
Writers of the late Ming knew differently. In their view, something more 
than just dynastic sag had taken hold. Many became obsessed with the extent 
to which Chinese society had grown away from what they were trained to 
believe it had originally been: an agrarian realm where superiors knew their 
responsibilities and inferiors their places. But, they felt, people no longer 
stayed put: class distinctions had become confusingly fluid; the cultivation 
of wealth had displaced moral effort as the presiding goal of the age. 

The panicked indignation that can be found in writings of the late Ming 
may not represent the mood that all of that age shared, nor may it speak 
directly of the actual pressures to which an embattled elite felt vulnerable. 
But it came close. Some late-Ming writers, for instance, were aware that 
China was becoming a more crowded place than it had been at the beginning 
of the Ming, but only the more alarmist insisted that the population had 
more than doubled between the Hung-wu emperor’s reign and the turn of 
the seventeenth century — as in fact it had. Others were sensitive to the difh- 
culty that cultivators were having in gaining access to enough land to survive, 
but only a few were aware of the migration that had shifted China’s popula- 
tion westward over the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and they tended 
not to grasp the scale of this movement. All understood that merchants in 
great numbers were criss-crossing the country, but almost none could recog- 
nize the extent to which commerce had come to dominate production and 
tie formerly separated regional economies together. What they could see, 
and rightly so, was that a mobility of persons, statuses, and things had 
replaced the stable order pictured in the instructions of the Hung-wu 
emperor. This mobility grew from two roots: a large and expanding transpor- 
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tation and communications network that was bringing every part of the coun- 
try into potential communication with every other part, and an even more 
rapidly expanding commercial economy that realized this potential. 

The commercialization of Ming society within the context of expanding 
communications may be regarded as a distinguishing aspect of the history of 
this dynasty. In the matter of commodity production and circulation, the 
Ming marked a turning point in Chinese history, both in the scale at which 
goods were being produced for the market, and in the nature of the economic 
relations that governed commercial exchange. The improvements in trans- 
portation brought about by the Ming state and by individuals or groups 
were not of the same order; even so, the expansion of the state courier system 
and the reconstruction of the Grand Canal, plus the cumulative effect of mun- 
dane investments in canals and roads, were grand enough to contribute 
significantly to the movement of goods and people, and thus to facilitate the 
elaboration of commercial networks. In none of these developments did the 
Ming represent a break with past developments. The cumulative investment 
in infrastructures and practices inherited from the Sung and Yiian dynasties 
provided a substantial foundation on which to develop new institutions and 
economic relations. Developments in the Ming contributed to a considerable 
remaking of the social environment that, then and subsequently, shaped the 
lives of Chinese people. 

The Ming state played a large, and often unwitting, part in this remaking. 
Hung-wvu’s restoration of agricultural production in the first instance pro- 
pelled the economy toward the production of a surplus that had to be traded. 
His unwillingness to overly regulate merchants and markets meant that 
these actors and institutions were relatively free to handle the trade, and to 
handle it in increasing volumes. Hung-wu’s revitalization of the courier sys- 
tems encouraged magistrates to sponsor the building of canals, roads, ferries, 
and bridges throughout the realm. His demand for large levies of grain and 
other items needed for constructing the new capital in Nanking and for main- 
taining the defense of the northern border, coupled with his concer for leg- 
islating every aspect of the lives of his people and carefully monitoring the 
work of his officials, meant that the state transport and courier systems were 
in constant use, and the pressures for maintaining the transportation infra- 
structure unremitting. The Yung-lo emperor’s decision to move the primary 
capital from Nanking to Peking imposed such a transportation and commu- 
nications burden that it led to the opening up of avenues between north and 
south, most conspicuously the Grand Canal. In subsequent reigns, the shift 
in fiscal assessment from discrete payments in labor and kind to unified pay- 
ments in cash, generically embraced by the term single-whip, moved the 
operation of state communications away from the ancient agrarian model of 
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corvée in the direction of a more commercial model of hired labor. At the 
same time, the monetization of the tax system induced more silver to enter 
the economy and to circulate at greater speed, thereby contributing to the 
conversion of goods into commodities and making it possible, and more eco- 
nomically rational, for a household to buy what it needed, rather than to 
grow it or to make it. 

Although the policies of the Ming state were important influences shaping 
the expansion of communications and commerce in the Ming, what the state 
did does not provide a complete account. These policies led to the formation 
of a more mobile and more commercially active world only to the extent 
that they were met with responses. For example, while the state’s communica- 
tions network may have determined where most bridges were built in the 
Ming, they were built largely through private subscriptions. Funds could be 
raised only when the bridges provided other, more local advantages to the 
donors, which they did by facilitating the movement of people or goods mate- 
rial to their welfare. To offer another example, state stimulation of agricultural 
production encouraged trade to the extent that merchants saw the relative 
advantages of local factor endowments and encouraged regional specializa- 
tions in agricultural and handicraft production. With greater trading, market- 
ing hierarchies ramified around administrative seats as well as around the 
new market towns springing up through the Ming. The profit to be made 
in commodity trading encouraged some merchants to speculate in overseas 
trade, creating, through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a consider- 
able foreign market for Chinese textiles, porcelains, and processed industrial 
crops purchased with silver. The import of silver not only facilitated the con- 
version of tax levies to silver payments, but, both on its own and in conjunc- 
tion with the single-whip reforms, heated the commercial economy. 

The social impact of these changes was as striking as the changes them- 
selves. However artificial the classical status hierarchy of gentry, peasantry, 
artisanate, and merchants may have seemed in the opening years of the 
dynasty, by the end of the Ming it was nothing but a quaint trope invoked 
by a few censorious gentry authors to mourn the erosion of what they deemed 
to be their near-hereditary claim to elevated status. The plaint may have 
reflected truly the distress of some within the gentry, but it rings falsely 
when one takes account of the increasing dependence of gentry income 
(derived from commercialized land rents and control over the marketing of 
rent-based surplus) on the commercial economy that was lifting merchants 
to second place in the social hierarchy. By the late Ming, many a gentleman 
could look back into his lineage past — and sometimes around him in his line- 
age present — and find that commercial success had underwritten (and was 
still paying for) his entry into elite society. The social barrier between gentry 
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and merchants would not become insignificant until the Ch’ing dynasty; but 
the process of strengthening the gentry’s agrarian base with commercial 
wealth was well underway by the time the Ming came to an end. The mobility 
of commerce made social mobility unavoidable. 


STATE SYSTEMS OF COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION 


State communication and transportation systems constituted the basic path- 
ways of communications in the Ming dynasty. The importance of the state 
in the structure of communications in the Ming stemmed from its concern 
that it be able to mobilize — quite literally, to put into motion — whatever 
resources it needed (taxes, soldiers, supplies, administrators, etc.), and to do 
so whenever it needed them. A state is a spatial entity: only when it has ade- 
quate means of extending its presence and resources to all areas within its 
jurisdiction can it guarantee its survival. The state was the largest single inves- 
tor in transportation and communications facilities in the Ming; it was also 
the only investor that could coordinate its investments above the local 
levee, though it did so only in exceptional cases. All other communications 
thus tended to work within or between the channels laid by the state. The 
Ming operated three main systems: the courier service, the postal service, 
and the transport service. Administratively distinct, they nonetheless tended 
to function in concert to maintain adequately the flow of information, 
income, and personnel on which the state relied. 


The courier service 


The courier service (z-ch’uan) was designed to move communications, admin- 
istrators, and foreign visitors traveling on official business within China. It 
was serviced by 1,936 courier stations that were established at a distance, 
one from the next, of 60-80 4 (35-40 km): the stage that an official was 
expected to cover ina day’s travel. (The number of stations would be reduced 
to almost half this number by the early Wan-li era.") The routes constituted 
a network of official routes radiating outward, first from Nanking, and after 
the capital was transferred there, from Peking as well. These courier routes 
defined the major routes of the Ming dynasty and served as the skeleton 
around which proliferated the national transportation network. For this rea- 


1 The number of courier stations in the 15 80s was 1,036, according to Su T’ung-ping, Ming-taii-ti chib-tu 
(Taipei, 1969), p. 15. 
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son, the courier routes usually appear first in every route guide or traveler’s 
handbook of the late Ming.” 

The transporting of foreigners, whose presence in China was at the pleasure 
of the emperor and whose travel arrangements and expenses were therefore 
covered by the state, was a minor burden for the courier system. Yet, as for- 
eigners were often surprised and intrigued by what they saw in China, they 
often provide the sort of detailed descriptions of state transport facilities 
that one cannot find in Chinese records. We shall describe the service by con- 
sidering the accounts of courier travel that appear in diaries kept by two for- 
eign visitors, a Persian in 1420, and a Korean in 1488. 

The first diary is of a Persian embassy that entered China through Chia-yii 
Kuan, the western-most gate of the Great Wall, in 1420 (and left by the 
same gate two years later after having their names checked against the original 
entry register). The embassy encountered its first courier station built into 
the west gate of Hsiao-chou, the first Chinese city 45 kilometers in from the 
Great Wall. From this point onward, the work of transporting and accommo- 
dating the Persians became the duty of the courier service. The official diarist 
of the embassy, Ghiyasu’d-Din Naqqah, was powerfully impressed with the 
resources that the courier service furnished. ‘““Whatever requirements the 
envoys had as regards horses, food, drink, and bedding were all provided 
from the courier station. Every night as long as they were there, every one 
of them was given a couch, a suit of silken sleeping dress, together with a ser- 
vant to attend to their needs.” For their sustenance, each member of the 
party was given, “‘in the measure that had already been fixed according to 
the rank, mutton, geese, fowls, rice, flour, honey, beer [rice wine], wine, gar- 
lics and onions preserved in vinegar and different kinds of vegetables which 
had been pickled in vinegar, in addition to other requisites that had been 
appointed.’”’ 

The journey from Hsiao-chou to Peking took them through ninety-nine 
stations, spaced in average every 60-80 /i (35-45 km), which was the distance 
one was expected to cover in a day. On the first leg of the journey through 
the sparsely populated territory down to Kan-chou (a published distance of 
430 4i or 250 km), the courier stations were spaced every 40 or jo /f (23-28 
km) apart; later, as the embassy passed through Honan where travel was easier 


2 E.g., the Peking- and Nanking-centered networks constitute the first two chan of Huang Pien’s route 
book, I-/sng /u-ch’eng ?'u-chi (1570), rpt. as Tsen-bsia shui-lu Iu-ch'eng, ed. Yang Cheng-t’ai (T’ai-yiian, 
1992), pp. 1-60. 

3 Hafiz Abru, A Persian embassy to China, trans. K. M. Maitra, with a new introduction by Carrington 
Goodrich (n.d.; rpt., New York, 1970). Abru was the official historian who entered the diary of Ghiya- 
su’d-Din Naqgqah into the Persian court annals. The passages quoted may be found on pp. 27~28, 
33-36, 43-44, 49. The distances have been taken from Huang Pien, I-+/ sng /n-cheng 'w-chi, pp. 23, 82— 
83, 127-32. 
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Map 10.1 Journey of the Persian embassy to China, 1420-22 
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and safer, and greater distances could be covered in a day, they were spaced at 
roughly twice that distance. Each of the stations in the northwest was ordered 
to produce 450 mounts (horses and mules) and 50 to Go sedan-chairs for the 
Persian embassy. The diarist found sedan-chairs a novelty. The diarist com- 
ments with interest that the chair-bearers “fasten ropes to the vehicles and 
those very boys place them across their shoulders and pull them on. No matter 
whether it be raining or it be a mountainous region those boys pull the vehi- 
cles over their shoulders with force and convey them from one post-house 
{courier station] to another. Each vehicle is carried by twelve persons. The 
boys are all handsome with artificial Chinese pearls in their ears and their 
hair knotted on the crown of their head.” The Persian was also impressed 
with the speed with which the courier service conveyed his party forward. 
The escorts on horseback who galloped ahead to the next courier station tra- 
veled at a rate faster than the swiftest couriers in the Persian empire, he 
claimed. 

The embassy took three and a half months to cover the ninety-nine stages 
from Chia-yti Kuan to Peking. According to the published distances, the 
route was 5,042 /i (2,900 km) in length. The embassy’s daily rate of travel, 
averaged over the journey, was thus roughly 30 kilometers a day. After five 
months in the capital, the Persian embassy left Peking on 18 May 1421 and 
set off on their return. The diarist provides little information about their pas- 
sage, noting only that on most days the party covered the distance between 
one courier station and the next. Once they were back up in the northwestern 
corner of Shensi, they were delayed two months in Kan-chou and another 
two in Hsiao-chou because Mongol raids made the roads unsafe. One of the 
few events that the diarist took the trouble of noting was that, at some loca- 
tion prior to reaching Lan-chou, they had their bags searched to check that 
they were not exporting any contraband goods, most particularly tea, which 
was the staple of the government trade for nomad horses.* At last, on 
13 January 1422, after some 6,000 kilometers of traveling through China, 
the Persians departed through Chia-yii Kuan. 

Sixty-six years after the Persians departed, a party of forty-three Koreans 
shipwrecked on a relatively deserted stretch of the Chekiang coast was simi- 
larly conveyed by courier service to Peking. The head of this party, Ch’oe 


4 Abn, A Persianembassy to China, pp. 118-19. The diary says the envoys’ bags were searched at P’ing-an. 
There was a Sung fort of that name on the road between Kan-chou and Hsiao-chou, but that location 
does not fit well into the diary’s chronology. The diarist records only that the embassy arrived at 
P’ing-an a month and a half after leaving Peking. Possibly P’ing-an was a mistranscription of Sian or 
its county name of Ch’ang-an. 
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Pu (1454-1504), wrote a detailed account of his experiences in China that pays 
particular attention to the business of travel.’ The Koreans were first taken 
to T’ao-chu Battalion, the center of coastal defense in the area. The battalion 
commander ordered one of his officers, Chai Yung, to escort the Korean 
party to the regional commander in Shao-hsing, from whence they were to 
be transferred first to the provincial capital in Hangchow, then up to Peking 
for repatriation back to Korea. The party set out on 6 March 1488. Ch’oe 
and his officers rode in eight sedan-chairs and the others walked. Following 
military communication roads, the party reached Pai-ch’iao Station in four 
days. Pai-ch’iao lay on the courier route up the coast to Ning-po prefecture. 
From this point the courier service handled their travel, though the keenness 
of some station masters to see them quickly on their way may indicate that 
the supplies and labor that courier stations in this part of China could raise 
were limited; a party of forty-three plus escort was a large group to accommo- 
date. Unlike the road in from Chia-yii Barrier, where few other travel services 
were available, this courier route was not provisioned to handle large parties. 

The Koreans pushed on that day until the second watch of the night in 
order to get to the next courier station at Hsi-tien, 60 / (35 km) north. High 
winds and heavy rains on 10 March made further progress impossible and 
the party remained at this heavily guarded station. Although the storm con- 
tinued to blow the following day, Chai Yung insisted the party go forward 
regardless of the weather. “The laws of China are strict,” he told Ch’oe. “If 
there is the slightest delay, it will bring punishment upon us. It is raining 
hard now, but we cannot stay longer.”” They covered Go / (35 km) that day, 
and the next day reached Pei-tu River, just east of Ning-po. There they left 
their sedan-chairs behind and began the river journey that eventually would 
take them all the way to Peking. Officially, the Grand Canal began not 
there, but in Hangchow, but the network of waterways from Pei-tu west to 
Hangchow, broken by two short overland transfers between there and 
Shao-hsing, effectively extended the canal by another 465 /7 (270 km), making 
Ning-po the real southern terminus. Two days later they were in Shao- 
hsing, and two days after that in Hangchow. There, Chai Yung was flogged 
for having taken too long to get the Koreans from T’ao-chu Battalion to 
the provincial capital. Chai’s fear of delay back at Hsi-tien Station had been 
well-placed. 

On 23 March, the Hangchow prefectural government assigned Ch’oe’s 
party a different escort and issued them with a document empowering them 


5 John Meskill, Ch’oe Pw’ s diary: a recordof drifting across the sea (Tucson, 1965). The passages quoted may be 
found on pp. 58, 66-69, 88, 111, 113, 135, 153-57. Distances have been calculated from Huang Pien, 
Lf’ ung Iu-cheng ?'u-chi, pp. 1-2, 100-01, and Tan-i-tzu, T’ien-bsia lu-ch’ eng t’u-yin (early Ch’ing re-edition 
of Shib-shang sei-yao, rpt. ed. Yang Cheng-t’ai; T’ai-yéan, 1992), pp. 395-97, 484-85. 
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to travel by the courier service. His escort was given an arrival deadline of 11 
May, with threat of punishment should he fail to meet it. Ch’oe was told infor- 
mally that the journey from Hangchow to Peking would take about forty 
days, though the deadline gave them forty-seven days in which to get to the 
capital. Deducting two days that were lost en route (one for a day’s stopover 
to see Soochow, one because of bad weather), the party ended up spending 
forty-three days covering a distance officially rated at 3,621 4 (2,090 km). 
They arrived in Peking on 9 May, just two days before their travel permit 
expired. They lodged at the Central Courier Hostel (Hui-?’ung Ruan, or Hostel 
where all communications converge), which, along with the one in Nanking, 
served as one of the two central nodes in the national courier network. After 
a month in the capital, they were transferred northeast and crossed the Yalu 
River into Korea on 12 July. 

Adding up the published distances between courier stations, the total 
length of the inland waterway connecting Ning-po to Peking was 4,064 # 
(2,340 km). Ch’oe’s party covered that distance in forty-nine days of actual tra- 
vel. The journey went most quickly across the flat plain of Pei Chihli, where 
they proceeded at a rate of 61 kilometers a day. Between Hangchow and 
Yangchow, their rate of travel was 49 kilometers a day. For the rest of the 
journey, they averaged a daily pace of between 43 and 44 kilometers. Com- 
pared with the 30 kilometers-a-day rate at which the Persian embassy’s 
sedan-chairs moved, the Korean party clearly enjoyed an advantage by 
being able to travel in boats. 

A distinction between land and water routes was built into the courier sys- 
tem, because they required different facilities and were used for different pur- 
poses. Land routes ran along what were called official roads (Auan-/u); water 
routes followed larger and better maintained watercourses. Stations accord- 
ingly were of two types, overland or horse stations (wa-i, /v-i), and river or 
water stations (shui-i); though in places where passage was difficult and 
required going by foot, courier stations could be designated as foot stations 
(tsu-). Horse stations tended to handle couriers transmitting state correspon- 
dence or officials who had to move quickly, whereas water stations serviced 
official personnel on routine transfer. 

The spacing of stations was supposed to be 60 4 (35 km). Where the spacing 
was regular, an official could keep rough track of the distances he covered 
by counting the number of courier stations he passed.° In many areas, how- 
ever, the spacing of stations was not so uniform: they could be half that dis- 
tance apart on land routes in sparsely inhabited border areas where security 


6 See, for example, C4’ inng-chon fu-chib (1619), 10b, p.7b. 
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was threatened, further apart on water routes and in well-traveled regions. To 
Ku Yen-wu, writing after the fall of the Ming, the dynasty’s unwillingness 
to space courier stations as they had been in the Han, at 30-# intervals, was 
an unfortunate failing. “People of ancient times established numerous courier 
stations so they could travel quickly and without ruining the horses,” Ku 
argued, “‘whereas people of later ages amalgamated them over time in order 
to save money, to the point that now there is only one station every 70 or 80 
/i, so that the horses have collapsed and the officers have taken off’ because 
of the impossible strain.’ 

Courier routes did not connect every county seat but linked provincial and 
prefectural capitals. A prefecture thus tended to have slightly fewer courier 
stations than counties. Where travel was difficult, more could be in operation. 
For instance, Ch’ang-te prefecture in the hills west of Tung-t’ing Lake in 
Hu-kuang had only four counties but nine courier stations, the last of which 
was added in 1392.° Most prefectures had many fewer. A county that was 
on a courier route and had a station was graded as “frequented” (ch’ung). 
One of four classifications of burdensome posts in the field administration, 
“frequented” meant onerous duties for the magistrate, who was charged 
with the responsibilities of keeping up the station, roads, and canals in his 
county, organizing the levy of labor and supplies needed, maintaining the 
number of horses at the official quota, and entertaining the parade of digni- 
taries who passed through. 

Most courier stations and the routes they serviced predated the Ming, often 
having originated in the Sung or earlier, though the new state did expand 
some routes, and downgrade stations on some others, to make the transmis- 
sion of messages and personnel more efficient.’ The service appears to have 
been put to heavier use in the early Ming than it was in the Yiian. Rather 
than set up new stations to handle the increased burden, the state’s preference 
was to enlarge the service’s resource base by corvéeing a larger segment of 
the population to maintain the stations and care for the horses. Where the 
number of stations did increase was in north China after the primary capital 
was moved to Peking: Ho-chien prefecture south of Peking saw the creation 
of five new courier stations between 1376 and 1415.'° Overall, though, the 
trend in the early Ming was to streamline the courier service by consolidating 


7 Ku Yen-wu, Jib-chib-lu tao-tu, ed. Chao Li-sheng (Ch’eng-tu, 1992), p. 109. 

8 Ch’en Hung-mo, Ch’ang-te fu-chih (15 38), 4, pp. 14b-21b. 

9 E.g., the courier route to Yunnan through Hu-kuang via Ch’ang-te prefecture, the so-called “east 
route,” was suspended at the beginning of the Hung-wu era because horses could not cover the diffi- 
cult terrain at good speed. One of the three stations in the Ch’ang-te county of Tz’u-li was closed 
down, and the two others downgraded to the status of post house; Ch’en Kuang-ch’ien, Tz’s-/ 
bsien-chib (1574), 10, p. 12b. 

10 P’an Shen, ed., Ho-chien fu-chib (1540), 4, pp. 10a-17b. 
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Map 10.3 The national courier network, 1587 


less heavily used stations into the more important ones. For example, the com- 
munications infrastructure in Chekiang province had been expanded during 
the Southern Sung to service the national capital in Hangchow, and the 
Yiian had not trimmed it back. The Ming inherited forty-three horse stations, 
thirty-two water stations, and one foot station, but reduced them by a third, 
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mostly at the expense of horse stations; further reductions followed later, leav- 
ing only thirty-four stations by the end of the dynasty."' 

For an even more extreme example, Hai-nan Island, which was the jurisdic- 
tion of one large prefecture, Ch’iung-chou, had no less than twenty-nine cour- 
ier stations at the start of the Ming. This number, far above that of any 
other prefecture in the country, was the legacy of Sung times when Hai-nan 
Island was first being settled, but rationalization did not come until the mid- 
Ming: first, four were closed in the 1440s, then another in the 1490s, then a 
further eleven in 1506, and finally one more in 1522. This reduction left 
only twelve, many of which were spaced over 100 kilometers apart. Thirteen 
years after the 1522 closure, the prefect memorialized for that station to be 
reopening because traffic required its use, yet contraction prevailed in the 
long run: another station was closed in 1559, another four in 1568, and yet 
another in 1612. The compiler of the 1619 prefectural gazetteer could not 
help but comment that “with the closings of the Chia-ching and Lung-ch’ing 
eras, there were almost none left.” On the other hand, it appears that the cour- 
ier service was not under heavy use, for the compiler went on to observe 
that ‘“Hai-nan is secluded on a distant stretch of coast and travelers are few.” 
The anticipated benefit of reducing courier stations — saving costs and there- 
fore keeping taxes from increasing — did not materialize, however, much to 
the compiler’s annoyance. ““The stations are gone but the service levy 
remains.”’'* Through the mid- to late Ming, the courier service continued to 
contract. Some new courier stations were built or ungraded, and a few water 
stations were converted to horse stations. But most new investments in the 
courier service in the late Ming were restricted to border areas like western 
Shensi and Kweichow. 

As couriers were soldiers involved in transmitting state documents that 
impinged directly on the security of the throne, they worked under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of War. The regulations governing the courier service 
are accordingly to be found in the chapters of the Ming code on military 
laws.'* For exceeding his time limit by a day, a courier was liable to a beating 
of twenty strokes, plus an additional stroke for every three days beyond 
that, to a maximum of sixty. This penalty structure suggests that a courier 
could be assigned a delivery involving up to 121 days of travel. The penalty 
was waived only when floods blocked the courier’s route; it was lessened if 
the delayed document were improperly addressed — unless the courier him- 
self had miswritten it (couriers were expected to have some degree of literacy). 


11 Hsii Wang-fa, ed., Chekiang kung-/u shih, Vol. 1 (Peking, 1988), pp. 6-10. 
12 Cb’inng-chou fu-chib (1619), 4, pp. 21b-46b; 5, pp. 6zb—65a. 
13 TML, 17, pp. 1a-26b. 
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The severity of these penalties was increased by 50 percent when the commu- 
nications they handled involved military matters.'* 

In addition to conveying messages, the courier service handled people tra- 
veling on official business, so long as they held the appropriate travel docu- 
ments. Officials were permitted to go by horse if they were in a hurry, but 
those on routine transfer went wherever possible by the less expensive 
means of government barge. An official who was retiring and returning 
home might be given permission to use the courier service as a special mark 
ofimperial favor, but otherwise those traveling in a private capacity and with- 
out a travel certificate were not accommodated; nor could an official extend 
his privilege to family members or in-laws, except in the case of an official 
returning home with his family due to illness. 

An official traveling by horse was allowed to bring with him only his per- 
sonal baggage, plus an additional cargo allowance of ten catties (6 kg). 
Every five catties beyond the limit merited ten strokes of the light bamboo, 
toa maximum of sixty. (For couriers on horseback, for whom the temptation 
to use their duties for private gain must have been great, the penalties were 
doubled.) Officials going by boat or cart were permitted to carry up to thirty 
catties (18 kg) beyond their personal effects, though any weight beyond the 
limit was penalized at twice the horse-travel rate. If the official were transport- 
ing these goods on behalf of someone else, that person was liable for the 
same punishment, as was the courier official who turned a blind eye to the 
extra cargo. 

Despite the facilities and staff the state made available to its officials, travel 
was often a slow and trying experience. Consider, for example, the travel obli- 
gations of provincial education intendants. This post was created in 1436 to 
provide greater surveillance over the system of Confucian schools. To carry 
out his responsibilities, the education intendant was expected to travel to 
every county within his jurisdiction at least once a year to inspect the school 
there. It appears that the intendants met this schedule faithfully only in the 
first years the post existed. During the mid-Ming they tended to forego travel 
and scrutinize the educational system by staying in the provincial capital and 
reading students’ compositions forwarded to them. The statecraft scholar, 
Ch’iu Chiin (1420-95), noted in the 1480s that the distances involved discour- 
aged many intendants from making their annual tours, and that some counties 
might be visited no oftener than once a decade.'’ Keeping to a schedule that 
required the Hu-kuang education intendant, for example, to travel to the pro- 


14 TML, 17, pp. 8b-10a, 16b. When the courier was moving goods or convicts rather than documents, 
the maximum penalty for delay was lessened to fifty strokes. 

15 Tilemann Grimm, “Ming Education Intendants,” in Chinese government in Ming times: seven studies, ed. 
Charles Hucker (New York, 1969), p. 141. 
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vince’s fifteen prefectures, two departments, seventeen subprefectures, and 
108 counties’® every year would have been not only tiring, but physically 
impossible. The preference to stay in the provincial capital and avoid the 
travails of the road, rather than indicating the laziness of those appointed to 
education intendancies, signals that official travel in the Ming was still an 
onerous duty. 

The main barrier to maintaining or expanding the courier service, echoed 
in the complaint of the compiler of the Ch’iung-chou gazetteer about stations 
disappearing, but service levy remaining, was its reliance on corvéed laborers, 
far greater in numbers than the couriers themselves, to service the stations. 
Faced with a choice of maintaining the system’s efficiency or lowering its 
cost of operation, most prefects pressed to make fiscal ends meet chose the lat- 
ter course. With the monetarization of the economy and the substitution of 
cash payments for corvée, the work of servicing the courier system and trans- 
porting tax goods shifted from corvéed laborers to professional service and 
transport workers. Taxpayers found that hiring the services of boatmen, ste- 
vedores, grooms, warehousers, and customs handlers worked financially in 
their favor, as they could devote their labor to more profitable uses and 
cover the service levy with a portion of their earnings; and local magistrates 
found hired labor more efficient and easier to manage. Even so, the pressure 
to divert the funds collected in place of corvée were high: commutation 
simply substituted the problem of preserving the budget line for the courier 
service for the problem of corvéeing enough laborers to keep it running. 

During the last two decades of the Ming, inadequate funding caused abrupt 
and serious contractions throughout the system. As many as a third of the 
courier stations were closed nationwide, starting in 1629, in the hope of sav- 
ing the central treasury 100,000 taels a year. This cut pushed the courier ser- 
vice beyond its already strained capacity, plunging the Ming administration 
into a vicious circle, for as government communication become impossibly 
understaffed, the discharged couriers — like the future rebel leader Li Tzu- 
ch’eng — preyed on those who traveled the official roads they themselves 
had once serviced. Many a late-Ming magistrate thus had to rely on local mili- 
tias to keep control of the roads, thereby fueling the militarization that 
swept China in the final years of the dynasty.'” 


16 These numbers of administrative units in Hu-kuang at the end of the dynasty are given in MS, p. 1071; 
Hu-kuang between 1476 and 1497 had five counties fewer than this. 

17 E.g., during a flood in Yang-chou prefecture in the late 1620s, “bandits rose in swarms and the road 
running [through Hsing-hua county] from Kao-yu subprefecture to Yen-ch’eng county was cut. 
[Hsing-hua Magistrate] Chao Lung led the local militia and captured thirty-seven including the lea- 
der;” Ch’eng Meng-hsing, et al., Yang-chou {w-chib (1733), 27, p. 474. 
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Looking back from the early Ch’ing, Ku Yen-wu saw little to praise in the 
Ming courier system, especially when placed in invidious comparison with 
earlier dynasties, particularly the T’ang. Ku targeted the decline of the courier 
system in order to highlight what he regarded as the Ming’s general failure 
to invest adequately in its communications infrastructure. A comment he 
made to this effect comes in a passage in which he recalls two descriptions he 
has read of well-appointed courier stations in the T’ang and laments that, by 
comparison, the stations built in the Ming were “‘really no better than holding 
pens for criminals.”’'* In the subsequent entries in his Jib chih /u, he goes on 
to deplore the failure of the Ming to keep up roads, plant roadside shade 
trees, build bridges, and maintain ferries. According to Ku, by starving 
local officials of the tax proceeds necessary for maintaining these essential 
facilities, the Ming was digging its own grave. However reasonable this 
post-Ming critique may be, the Ming fiscal system was structured on the 
decentralist expectation that the resources for running courier stations were 
tobe locally levied. As long as they were, and the local magistrate exerted him- 
self in the tasks that the courier service devolved upon him, the service 
could and did operate at a moderately satisfactory level. 


The postal service 


The contraction of the courier service through the Ming dynasty was made 
possible in part by the presence of another communications service, the net- 
work of post houses. The Yiian dynasty instituted “express post houses” 
(chi-ti-p’u) to expedite urgent communications, and the Ming continued to 
use them to handle the transmission of urgent official correspondence. ’? 
Unlike the thinly stretched net of the courier service, which operated only 
on main routes and did not have a station in every county, the postal service 
carried the burden of daily communication between counties. Every county 
had a general post house (¢sung-p’x) in the county seat. Along the main roads 
leading into the county, standard post houses (p’z) were set up roughly 
every 10 / (6 km), though limits to resources might mean that they were 
spaced at distances twice or three times that. A small county with a weak trans- 
portation system might have as few as three post houses, a large county as 
many as two dozen. At the upper extreme, Tz’u-li county in Hu-kuang had 
no less that forty-one post houses distributed along the three roads running 


18 Ku Yen-wu, Jib-chib-in chi-shib, 12, p. 18b; the text following this remark is translated in part in Yang 
Lien-sheng, “Ming loca! administration,” p. 20. 

19 See Peter Olbricht, Das Postwesen in China unter der Mongolenberrschaft im 13 und 14 Jabrbundert (Wiesbaden, 
1954). 
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out of the county, in addition to the general post house in the county seat.*° 
The number of post houses increased modestly through the middle decades 
of the dynasty, particularly in peripheral areas, perhaps to adjust for the gra- 
dual contraction of the courier service. 

As with the courier service, soldiers handled the documents, and corvéed 
labor maintained and supplied the houses. The head of a post house was a 
junior officer bearing the title of postmaster (p’a-ss#). The postmaster was 
charged with receiving state documents when they reached his post house, 
verifying their number and destination, and sending them on without delay 
on to the next post house. Over every ten postmasters was a mail inspector 
(ya-chang), and over all the post houses and staff within a county was a county 
postal inspector (p’s-chang), who was required to inspect every post house 
once a month to make sure that each was adequately provisioned and 
equipped and in good repair. Most post houses had four soldiers ( p’n-ping) 
from households hereditarily assigned to this service. Post soldiers were on 
permanent duty and had to be available to move documents at any time of 
day or night. Damaging, losing, intercepting, or reading documents, or let- 
ting the leather pouches in which they were sealed come to harm were punish- 
able offenses; the severity of the punishment was increased in the case of 
documents dealing with military affairs. Post soldiers were to handle only 
goverment documents, and any official who attempted to requisition their 
services to move private belongings or even state goods was subject to a beat- 
ing and a fine of sixty copper cash per man per day — which the Ming code, 
by using the term “labor wage”’ (ka-kung), implies was a reasonable porterage 
rate." 

The express postal service was designed to move documents in relay from 
house to house at a rate of 300 4 (170 km) per twenty-four-hour period. 
Because post soldiers were required to cover shorter distances than couriers, 
the scale of penalties they faced for missing deadlines was more severe. A 
delay of three-quarters of an hour carried a penalty of twenty strokes of the 
light bamboo, with a stroke added for every subsequent three-quarters of an 
hour missed to a maximum of fifty strokes.** The penalties imply that a post 
soldier could be assigned a dispatch duty lasting up to twenty-four hours. 
Contrary to scholarly belief that the postal service fell into disuse in the late 
Ming, most local magistrates were careful to maintain the system through to 
the end of the dynasty, for without it they lost their lines of communication 
with the complicated world beyond the county’s borders. 


20 Ch’en Kuang-ch’ien, Tz’w-/i bsien-chib (1574), 10, p. 8a. 
21 TML, 17, pp. 12-22, 8a. 22 TML, 17, p. 1a. 
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Transport offices 

The early Ming state discovered that the burden of moving state-requisi- 
tioned goods was far more than the courier service could handle, and addi- 
tionally required a measure of coordination at the regional (prefectural) 
level. In order to facilitate transportation, particularly of grain, but also of 
the large masses of men corvéed to build canals, city walls, and palaces, the 
Hung-wu reign, in 1376, instituted what were called transport offices (#-yéin- 
50). These were set up usually at a rate of one per prefecture, though in places 
where transport burdens were high, a second office could be established. 

Transport offices were usually situated in prefectural capitals. Where the 
city was not conveniently located in relation to the main river route through 
the prefecture, the transport office was situated on the river as close as possible 
to the capital. As with the courier and postal services, the state transport 
offices were operated by soldiers assigned permanently to transport duty.*? 

Once the great work of dynastic reconstruction was finished, some trans- 
port offices that had been active in transmitting goods to the capital lost 
their reason to exist; they tended to serve thereafter as adjuncts of the courier 
service. The Shun-t’ien Transport Office in Peking, for example, was largely 
reduced to providing conveyances and mounts for officials leaving the capital. 
Some were shut down later in the dynasty. In the case of Hai-nan Island, 
when the four courier stations were closed down as a cost-saving measure in 
1568, the island’s only transport office was closed as well. 


The grain tribute system 


The great state transportation service of the Ming dynasty was the grain tri- 
bute (¢s’ao-ys#in) system, by which soldiers shipped grain submitted from six 
southern provinces to the capital and the northem border.** During the 
Hung-wu era, when the capital was in Nanking, the principal task of the tri- 
bute grain transport was to move foodgrains to the army units stationed in 
Liao-tung in the northeast. This it did by shipping the grain in sea-going 
junks up along the Shantung coast and across the Gulf of Po-hai. The volume 
of husked rice these boats had to carry was considerable: between 500,000 
and 600,000 piculs (roughly 50,000-Go,o00 metric tons). For the year 1380, 
the volume shipped rose to 700,000 piculs. 


23 In border regions under direct military control, like northwestern Shensi, where the maintenance of 
the transport system demanded a higher level of security, transport officers held the rank of platoon 
commander (fsung-ch’i); Huang Pien, I-#’ ung /u-cheng f’x-chi, p. 161. 

24 The tribute system is extensively examined in Hoshi Ayao, Mindai séus no kenkyst (Tokyo, 1963), pat- 
tially translated by Mark Elvin as The Ming tribute grain system (Ann Arbor, 1969). 
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The Yung-lo emperor’s decision to relocate the capital to Peking 
required that this amount be doubled, since the region did not produce 
grains in sufficient quantity to support a national capital. The volume of 
grain shipped north continued to increase until 1472, when it was fixed at 
about four million piculs annually, equivalent to one-seventh of the land 
tax revenue for the entire country.*> The need to increase substantially the 
transport of grain northward early in the fifteenth century, coupled with a 
concern that the maritime route faced both navigational and pirate difficul- 
ties, led the newly enthroned Yung-lo emperor in 1403 to order that an 
inland route be devised. Grain was to be carried in large river barges (hav- 
ing capacities of 300+ piculs of grain) up past the Huai River, then trans- 
ferred to shallow draft barges (with capacities of 200 piculs and over) for 
transport through southwestern Shantung, then transferred back to large 
barges and taken to the Yellow River. There it was to be offloaded and 
transported overland by corvéed Honanese carters to the Wei River, there 
to be reloaded onto barges and taken up to Peking. The frequent transfers 
caused such a strain on manpower that the magistrate of Chi-ning, Shan- 
tung, memorialized that the old Grand Canal, which had been allowed to 
fall into disuse in the Yiian dynasty, be resurrected so as to eliminate the 
overland bottleneck.** Once approved, the suggestion committed the 
Ming to restoring the canal, the major transportation artery connecting 
north and south. 


The Grand Canal 


The Grand Canal was not one long canal. It consisted of short stretches of 
canals that “linked together” (4ai-’ung) existing waterways, notably the Pai, 
Yellow, Huai, Yangtze, and Ch’ien-t’ang rivers — hence the Chinese term 
for the northern section of the Grand Canal, the Hui-t’ung Canal. It was 
designed so as to rely wherever possible on the natural flow of the rivers it 
linked. As most of the course of the Grand Canal traversed flat ground, 
canal-building was kept to a minimum. Still, some construction and much 
maintenance was essential to ensure that the minimum depth of three ch’sh 
(0.93 m) needed for the shallow-draft canal barges to clear the bottom was 
maintained. At low points, the canal had to be dredged to deal with the natural 


25 Huang, Taxation and Governmental Finance, p. $0, teferring to transport officers in Ch’ing-yang prefec- 
ture, Shensi. 
26 Hsich Pin, Nanching by-puchib, 10, pp. 1a-tb. 
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effect of silting. At high points, the challenge was to prevent water from flow- 
ing out of channels at too great a rate to maintain adequate depth. 

The highest elevation on the canal, and the place where managing water 
supply was most difficult, was at Nan-wang, Wen-shang county, in south- 
western Shantung. The great contribution of the Ming to the centuries- 
old Grand Canal, and the key project that enabled it to be reopened, was 
the redesigning of this section. Under the careful supervision of Minister 
of Works, Sung Li (d. 1422), a large dam was built in 1411 to divert the 
Wen River southwest in order to feed its water into the Grand Canal at 
Nan-wang. Sixty percent of the water was diverted north, forty percent 
south, sufficient to keep water levels in this section of the canal above the 
necessary minimum. The second element of his project was constructing 
four large reservoirs at the higher elevation points in Shantung to regulate 
water levels without having to pump water out of the local water table. 
Over the next four years, Ch’en Hsiian (1365-1433), field commander-in- 
chief of the tribute grain transport, supervised the massive project of con- 
structing new channels, embankments, and locks along the lower section 
of the Grand Canal to bring the waterway into full operation. This project 
eliminated the portages that had made inland water traffic north of Yang- 
chow slow and cumbersome. Once this work was completed in 1415, the 
maritime transport route was closed down. Courier stations were spaced 
every 35-45 kilometers along the route, allowing the Grand Canal to 
serve as a courier as well as a transport corridor. 

When completed, one could travel from Peking to the country’s eco- 
nomic core in Chiang-nan along a continuous waterway, barring two sets 
of rapids at the north end of Nan Chihli. Boatmen passing the Hsii-chou 
Rapids, a kilometer southeast of Hsti-chou, and the Lii-liang Rapids, 
another 24 kilometers further south, had to maneuver past grotesque 
rocks that jutted through the spray and could jam or smash boats that 
strayed from a precise course. Drinking Ox Rock, which rose out of the 
foam at the head of the Lii-liang Rapids, was the tallest obstacle in the 
canal, standing over eleven meters out of the water. Though barely two 
meters wide, it shattered many a boat negotiating its entry into the rapids. 
The longest rock in the Lii-liang Rapids stretched 24 meters down the mid- 
dle of the canal and could be deadly for downriver boats when the wind 
suddenly came up. Further down Li-liang lay Redstone Rock. Though 
only a meter wide and two meters long, not a day would go by in high- 
water season without at least one boat being gutted on it. The Hsii-chou 
Rapids were cleared first, in 1464, on the initiative of the bureau secretary 
in charge of the rapids (Auan-hung chu-shih). Right decades later, the bureau 
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secretary at the more difficult Lii-liang Rapids carried out the same task 
there.*” 

The tribute grain that the Grand Canal was revived to transport was 
assessed on six southern provinces. At the start of the dynasty, households 
in those provinces assessed for tribute grain were responsible for transporting 
the grain themselves (or paying for the transport costs) to regional depots, 
from whence it was transported to Nanking by the army. The grain generated 
by the regular land tax was handled in the same way: Tax captains (/ang- 
chang), adjuncts of the /-chia system, were charged with seeing that the tax 
grain collected within their jurisdictions was transported to designated collec- 
tion points, a service they rendered without remuneration. With the reopen- 
ing of the Grand Canal, the grain had to be taken as far as the state granaries 
in Huai-an in the northern part of Nan Chihli, or to Chi-ning in Shantung, 

‘depending on the province from which the grain was coming. Three thou- 
sand shallow-draft barges transferred the grain collected at the Huai-an gran- 
ary up to Chi-ning, and another two thousand moved the grain from Chi- 
ning to T’ung-chou, the major supply depot just east of Peking, where it 
was stored. Tribute grain was shipped four times a year. In 1432, this arrange- 
ment was replaced by the “transmittance method” (¢ui-f2), by which army 
transporters took over the work of moving the grain in some areas. They 
were paid out of surcharges levied on the taxpayers assessed for tribute 
grain. This shift from corvéed transport to paid transport was extended in 
1481 with what was called ‘“‘converted transmittance transport” (ai-tui- 

yin), by which transport to auxiliary granaries along the Grand Canal, which 
had remained the responsibility of tribute-payers, was also turned over to sol- 
diers. 

For a tax system that operated in kind, the burden of transport required 
much handling, thereby adding significantly to the administrative costs that 
a taxpayer had to meet. This was particularly so for Ming China, which not 
only ruled over a vast territory by pre-Yiian standards, but which, after 
1403, directed a major portion of its revenues to a capital far removed from 
the country’s main sources of grain supply. While subordination within a spa- 
tially large state may have conferred some advantage for ordinary cultivators 
in terms of security and low defense costs, it certainly imposed transportation 
burdens that translated into higher taxes for cultivators. Initially, the main 
surcharge added to the tribute grain (as well as to other tax items), known as 
hao ot wastage, was imposed to cover the costs due to spills, spoilage, and 


27 These excavations are thoroughly studied in Ts’ai T’ai-pin, Ming-tai ts’a0-bo chih cheng-chib yii kuan-li 
(Taipei, 1992), ch. 3; see pp. 54-56 for Bureau Secretary Ch’en Mu- chien’s detailed account of the 
Li-liang rocks. 
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loss. For tribute grain that had to be shipped to Peking from as far away as 
Hu-kuang, the surcharges could rise to as high as 80 percent of the cost of 
the grain. Fiscal historian, Ray Huang, has noted that this scale of surcharge 
was not unreasonable, for “long-distance delivery of grain involved many 
transfers before the destination was reached. Porter and wagon services 
were required to clear the canal sluices; lighters were called for when canals 
and rivers became too shallow. These transfers resulted in losses. Husked 
rice, when dampened, ferments easily. Quite frequently after each transfer 
the grain had to be sun-dried, during which process its volume shrank drasti- 
cally, by as much as 8.5 percent in five hours (as established by an official 
experiment).”** The Ming government chose not to absorb these losses into 
the operating costs of the fiscal system: the amount of tax grain a taxpayer 
was assessed was not the amount he furnished, but the amount received at 
the final point of destination. 

In addition to relying on taxpayers to cover the transport costs, the grain 
tribute system distributed its infrastructural costs, most particularly the main- 
tenance of the Grand Canal and the construction of boats, among the local 
civil administrations and military units through which the canal ran. Ray 
Huang has criticized this aspect of Ming taxation: “The entire tribute grain 
system and the canal administration received no central financing. The water- 
way was maintained by local corvée labor without any subsidies from the cen- 
tral government. The transportation corps by the mid-fifteenth century had 
121,500 officers and men operating 11,775 grain boats. The personnel drew 
their pay and rations from the 124 guards and independent battalions from 
which they were detached. Even the construction of service craft, carried 
out every ten years, was financed partially by deductions from the payroll of 
the soldiers operating them, and partly by remittances from those counties 
which furnished the tribute grain.”*? 

Thirty-four of these guards (we/) were stationed in the Nanking region. 
Their contributions accounting for 20,608 transport soldiers and 1,895 shal- 
low-draft barges. To keep their barge fleets at adequate strength, these guards 
had a standing annual order for seventy-four new barges from the Ch’ing- 
chiang Boatworks in Huai-an.*° This was only a portion of the demand for 
boats from Ch’ing-chiang, which was responsible for building altogether 
about half the boats that worked the Grand Canal. Organized into eighty- 
two small shipyards along one stretch of the Huai River, the soldier-boat- 


28 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. $1. 
29 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, pp. 3-55, 
30 Hsieh Pin, Nanching bu-pu chib (1550), 10, p. 18a. 
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builders of Ch’ing-chiang in the early Ming reached an annual capacity of 746 
vessels and were producing 5 50 barges a year in the 1460s.*’ 

The military thus provided the labor and materials for building and operat- 
ing the boats on the Grand Canal at no direct cost to the state. Instead, the 
cost was borne largely by the soldier-boatmen themselves, who were compen- 
sated by being permitted to carry a limited volume of goods beyond personal 
effects on the government boats. By trading in these goods, or carrying 
them on consignment for merchants, the boatmen could make up for the 
expenses of the journey. The soldiers carried far more than the amount they 
were legally entitled to carry, an open secret that only a tactlessly scrupulous 
official would seek to disclose. It was understood that private carriage is 
what paid for the canal. By organizing the financing of its shipping costs in 
this way, the Ming state was relying directly on the profitability of private 
commerce to pay for its costs, though without expressly acknowledging 
that this is what it was doing. The labor of moving the barges was only part 
of the costs of running the Grand Canal. Other labor tasks, such as maintain- 
ing the waterway and docking facilities, was corvéed without compensation 
from residents of the counties unfortunate enough to find themselves lying 
along the course of the canal. According to later figures provided by Ku 
Yen-wu, 47,004 full-time corvéed laborers, 30 percent of them from Shan- 
tung province alone, were required to keep the Grand Canal functioning.’* 
The government thus relied on both the ancient agrarian principle of corvée 
levying and the commercial principle of commodity trading to underwrite 
the operating costs of the system. 

As this arrangement indicates, the Grand Canal was as much an artery for 
private commercial transport as it was a conduit for the transmittance of 
state tribute. It was not the state’s particular intention to invest in this piece 
of the country’s transportation infrastructure for the purpose of making pri- 
vate trade between north and central China feasible, nor of facilitating the 
spread of commercial networks into northern Nan Chihli, Honan, and Shan- 
tung provinces, though the investment had both results. The simple fact 
that the canal was not restricted to state barges but allowed private traffic 
does suggest that the commercial use of the infrastructure was at least 
expected, if it was not actually intended. The opportunity that the reopening 
of the Grand Canal created quickly established commercial demand for ship- 
ping private goods along its waterways. *? 


31 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 56. 

32 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 336, 0.48. 

33 For Sui, T’ang, and Sung precedents for the construction and employment of the principal north- 
south canals, see Denis Twitchett, Financial administration under the T ang dynasty (Cambridge, 1963), 
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The state soon became aware of this commercial traffic and, fourteen years 
after the canal was put back into operation, imposed transit duties on private 
goods. A chain of seven customs barriers between Peking and Nanking, six 
of which were on the Grand Canal, was established in 1429. It monitored 
the movement of official grain and taxed private goods.’** A captain who ran 
his boat past a barrier or refused to pay duty on its cargo faced confiscation 
of both. This collection was a simple matter of garnering revenue and was 
not tied to the investment that yielded it. The proceeds went into the imperial 
coffers, not the accounts of the Grain Transport Commission. 


TRANSPORT 


Transport in Ming China, like courier communications, went either by land 
or water. Land transport involved horses (which were expensive and used 
mostly by couriers, officials, and military officers), portable sedan-chairs, ox- 
or donkey-carts, and wheelbarrows. Water transport was by boats, which 
could be sailed, rowed, poled, or towed depending on their type. Which 
mode of transport was used depended on who or what was being transported, 
where it was going, and whether time was more important than cost. The fast- 
est form of transportation was by horse, but that was suitable only for indivi- 
dual travel or for dispatching documents, and depended on the condition of 
roads and river crossings. Water was the most economical way to transport 
both people and goods in bulk. 

Data on traditional modes of transport collected and published in Shanghai 
in 1937 show that a river boat could move ten metric tons of goods at a rate 
of 75 kilometers a day. By comparison, an animal-drawn cart could move 
three-quarters of a ton at a rate of 50 kilometers a day; a wheelbarrow a 
tenth of a ton 4o kilometers; and a coolie a twenty-fifth of a ton at the same 
rate. A sedan-chair, requiring two bearers, had the same capacity as two 
wheelbarrowers: able to move a fifth of a ton 4o kilometers a day.** Trans- 
porting goods by land was thus vastly more expensive than by water, less a 
matter of speed than of capacity. The cost of cart transport in the Ming is 
reflected in an official report from the 146os: it cost five taels of silver to cart 
a ton of charcoal by road to Peking from the charcoal factory in I-chou, 230 
kilometers west of the capital.3° Such costs made the overland shipment of 
large quantities unthinkable except when waterways were unavailable. 


34 The seven customs barriers were located in Kuo county (outside T’ung-chou, the tribute grain depot 
east of Peking), Lin- ch’ing, Chi-ning, Hsii-chou, Huai-an, Yang-chou, and Shang-hsin-ho (outside 
Nanking); see Nan-ching bu-pu chib (1550), 12, p. 15a. 

35 Yuan-li Wu, The spatial economy of communist China (New York, 1967), p. 126. 

36 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 57. 
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Water transport 


Boats in the Ming came in many shapes and sizes, varying their arrangements 
of sails, oars, rudders, and drafts to every possible situation. Cheng Jo-tseng 
(fl. 1505-80), whose work on mapping the Chekiang seaboard in the 1560s 
will be mentioned later, outlines the sorts of boats one would find plying 
the rivers of Chiang-nan in a short text he appended to a map of Lake 
T’ai.>” Not content simply to list them, Cheng created classifications for 
them. This he does in the first instance by distinguishing types of boats 
according to the size of the bodies of water they were intended to traverse, 
since that determined the kinds of winds they were designed to handle or 
withstand. He identifies four main types: boats designed to sail the Yangtze 
River, boats on the inland waterways, lake boats, and sea-going junks. 
Yangtze boats were of two types, large and small, the large being those that 
sailed upriver to Hu-kuang and Szechwan, the smal] being those that ran 
the gorges and ferried people across the river. Inland waterway boats were 
also of two types, official barges and private lighters. 

It was the boats out on Lake T’ai that showed the greatest variety, and 
seemed most to capture Cheng’s interest. He begins with specialized lake 
boats: ‘““Those used to move stone are called mountain boats (shan-ch’uan), 
those used to move merchandise are called transhipment boats (po-ch’uan), 
those that private individuals come and go in are called embankment boats 
(t’ang-ch’uan), those used by garrisons and police stations are called patrol 
boats (Astin-ch’uan), those sailed by militiamen and water guards are called 
scout boats (shao-ch’uan), and those that cross back and forth at fords are called 
ferry boats (¢u-ch’uan).” According to Cheng, none of these six types of lake 
boat handled in a storm as well as the fishing boats that plied the lakes of 
Chiang-nan day and night in all seasons of the year. These fishing boats he 
graded according to number of masts, from two (with a capacity of less than 
100 piculs) to six (able to carry 2,000 piculs). Four-masters were the most ver- 
satile: large enough to carry 1,000 piculs, yet small enough to enter most har- 
bors, and easily lashed two together at night to make a sort of small floating 
fortress that pirates preferred not to attack. Three- and two-masters were 
more common, however. Besides these standard fishing boats, Cheng notes 
several other types: riversiders (chiang-pien ch’uan), which had from two to 
five masts and, like the regular fishing boats, capacities of up to 2,000 piculs; 
boatyard rudder-boats (ch’ang shao-ch’ uan), which could carry up to 700 piculs; 
miniatures (Asiao-hsien ch’uan), with a capacity of less than 100; cut-net boats 


a 9? 


37 Cheng Jo-tseng, “T’ai-hu t’u,” quoted in Ku Yen-wu, T ten-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu (1662, rpt. Kyoto, 
1975), 4, PP- 33-44. 
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(chien-wang ch’uan), narrow but very fast; thread-net boats (ss#-wang ch’uan), 
which could hold only three people but made good speed in a wind; and 
dingheys (4xa-ch’uan) that three or four men could row faster than cut-net — 
boats and maneuver into places other boats could not go. To this list, 
Cheng adds several other types unique to Wu-chiang and Ch’ang-chou 
counties in Soochow. The mere variety attests to the sophistication of boat 
design in the Ming. 

The Grand Canal was the critical artery linking north China to the exten- 
sive network of inland water routes throughout the Yangtze River valley 
from Kiangnan to Szechwan. As such, it was singly the most important con- 
tribution that the Ming state made to China’s transportation infrastructure, 
both for moving state goods and for shipping private merchandise. Yet, the 
Ming state sponsored other lesser projects that contributed to marked 
improvement in regional transportation systems. One of the most significant 
in the early Ming was the construction of the East Dams at the south end of 
Nanking’s Ying-t’ien prefecture in the first years of the dynasty. The principal 
concern motivating this project was the problem of flooding on Lake T’ai, 
since a rise in the lake level resulted in Soochow, some 350 kilometers by 
water east of the dams, being inundated. As it happened, Soochow also lacked 
inland water routes integrating it adequately with the larger Lower Yangtze 
region. The dams improved inland waterways in such a way as to create a 
westward route linking Soochow to the Yangtze River port of Wu-hu. 
Boats traveling this route had to be dragged over the lower dam and cargo 
had to be transhipped 6 kilometers further west at the upper dam;?* but 
despite these bottlenecks, the route significantly improved Soochow’s water 
access to markets throughout Chiang-nan, thereby ensuring its position as 
the central place in the regional economy.’? Further state-directed construc- 
tion on the canal system east of Soochow starting in 1403 would complete 
the task of reworking Chiang-nan’s rivers into an efficient transportation net- 
work.*° In both cases, the work was carried out at the request of the Ministry 
of Revenue, not the Ministry of War. The government’s principal concern 
was to control the flooding of fields so as to improve tax yields, not to open 
transportation routes. But the effect of water control was to improve transpor- 
tation that benefited commerce more than the state. 


38 Tan-i-czu, T’ien-hsia Iu-ch' eng P'u-yin, p. 385. 

39 The importance of Wu-hu asa transportation nexus is highlighted in the route book Shib-shangyao-lan, 
which originates five of its fifty south-China routes in Wu-hu, a number exceeded only by the routes 
out of Hui-chou, Soochow, and Hangchow; see Tan-i-tzu, T’ien-hsia /u-ch'eng f’ u-yin, pp. 407-11. 

40 Michael Marmé, ‘Heaven on earth: The rise of Suzhou, 1127-1550.” In Cities of Jiangnan in Late 
Imperial China, ed. Linda Cooke Johnson (Albany, 1993), p. 31- 
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The building of canals in Chiang-nan and elsewhere in the Ming was often 
done to address the need to moderate the natural fluctuations in water supply, 
whether it was flooding that overran the banks, or drought that lowered the 
water in channels to keel-scraping levels. This fluctuation was usually seaso- 
nal, and continued to affect the greater part of China’s transportation network 
that was beyond the control of dams and locks, or beyond the government’s 
willingness to invest in them. Aside from the Grand Canal, the Ming state 
undertook large watercourse projects only when it was tackling larger 
water-supply problems. The physical maintenance of waterways and roads 
within the capital regions was one of the responsibilities of the Ministry of 
Works,*" but their improvement was not. Much the same orientation charac- 
terized regional and local administrations as well. River routes that rapids 
made dangerous or portages made cumbersome to use were left unimproved 
unless, as noted, their improvement was part of some irrigation or flood-pre- 
vention project. Even on the Grand Canal it took half a century of sinkings 
along the Hsii-chou Rapids before the state was moved to make the necessary 
investment there and another eight decades before the Lii-liang Rapids were 
cleared and the route they bottlenecked made more efficient. But this sort of 
improvement, however much it was needed elsewhere on China’s inland 
waterways, was not forthcoming. It lay outside the state’s vision of its respon- 
sibilities. Where a small project like cutting a short canal past a difficult 
point in a river was undertaken, as often as not it was carried out by a private 
individual, undertaken for philanthropic or commercial reasons, not on the 
initiative of the local magistrate.*” 

The Jesuit missionary Matteo Ricci discovered how perilous waterways 
could be when heand a young Chinese convert, who had taken the Portuguese 
name of Joao Barradas, were heading north with an official through Kiangsi 
province in 1595 on the shallow-draft boats that plied China’s inland water- 
ways. The Kan River, as it descended the 115 kilometers from the prefectural 
seat of Kan-chou to the county of Wan-an, passed through a series of eighteen 
rapids that, says the popular 1570 route book compiled by Hui-chou mer- 
chant, Huang Pien, “pose no danger going up but are difficult going 
down.”* At the third of these rapids, the warning proved to be an under- 
statement, as Ricci later recounted: ‘“We reached the place called Tien Chutan 
[T’ien-kua T’an], where the current runs swiftly and the water is very deep, 
at the foot of a tall mountain, and the thundering of the water was so great 
that when I saw it I began to pray fervently that it subside. For the ships in 


41 TMHT, cb. 208. 

42 See, for example, Lin Yu-nien, ed., An-ch’ ihsien-chih(15 52), 1, p. 11a, referring to the canal past Yiian- 
k’ou Ferry dug by Li Sen; An-ch’i county is in Ch’iian-chou prefecture, Fukien. 

43 Huang Pien, I-/ ung /u-cheng ?’u-chi, p. 216. 
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[Kiangsi] rivers have high masts and no keels, and I realized how easily they 
might turn over in the thundering water, but no matter how much I 
beseeched them, the pilot and the sailors were so careless that they took the 
ship into the rapids under full sail, and in a moment our ship was turned 
over and spun around, along with two others in which were the mandarin’s 
possessions. Thus did I and Joao Barradas, as we were traveling together, 
get sent to the bottom. But God aided me because in tuning I caught hold 
of some ropes dangling from our ship, and was able to pull myself up onto 
a support of the same ship. And seeing my writing case and bed floating 
there on top of the water, I was able to stretch out my hand and pull them 
to where I was, after which some sailors swimming back to the boat and 
climbing aboard, helped me to clamber back up. But Joao Barradas went to 
the bottom in such a way that the current carried him away and he never 
appeared again.” 

Why Ricci’s sailors appeared indifferent to the danger at the T’ien-kua 
Rapids is unclear: if it is not simply Ricci’s characteristic annoyance showing 
itself here, or the sailors’ incompetence, it may have been that they were 
under contract to reach a certain destination by a certain date and did not 
feel that they could afford to take the rapids at a more cautious pace. Most riv- 
ers, including the Kan, were not unnavigable, just dangerous, and dangerous 
by season. When in flood, they flowed at a pace that made the control of 
boats difficult; in dry seasons, submerged rocks rose to the surface. 

The seasonal character of river transport can be seen on the route into 
Szechwan along Yangtze River. East of the great food catchment area of 
Tung-t’ing Lake in Hu-kuang, the Yangtze was a reasonably stable river 
and did not vary with the seasons, but further west into Szechwan the spring 
floods made upriver passage difficult. Merchants knew that the best time to 
ship goods up by river to Szechwan was the fall and winter, when water levels 
were low, and that it was better to bring goods down from Szechwan in 
spring and summer, when the water was higher and faster moving. Merchants 
trading into Yunnan were not completely hampered by the seasonal character 
of river transport through Szechwan. When the flooding Yangtze made the 
upriver trip too difficult, they took an alternate water and land route known 
as the east route down through Hu-kuang and K weichow, slower but more 
navigable.** The search for such alternate routes that could link places at all 
times of the year, and so free transportation from its seasonal character, was 


44 Quoted in Jonathan Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci (New York, 1985), pp. 91-92. The rapid 
was T’ien-kua T’an, thirty kilometers north of Kan-chou; Ricci miscounted (or mistranscribed) the 
four horizonual lines of the left-hand radical in Axa (hang) as three, causing him to misread it as chu 
(prop), a common error. 

45 Tan-i-tzu, T’sen-bsia lu-ch’eng t’u-yin, p. 494; Huang Pien, I-s’ung /u-cheng t’x-cbi, p. 55. 
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part of the process encouraging the expansion of China’s internal transporta- 
tion network during the Ming. Even so, the tendency of China’s rivers to 
flow parallel to each other in an eastward direction, rather than to intersect, 
means that alternative routes were impossible to establish in many parts of 
the country. 

The lay of China’s land lent the connections across watersheds great impor- 
tance. Crossing rough or high terrain, they were difficult and therefore essen- 
tial for interregional integration. The Kan river, for instance, was on the key 
crossing between Kiangsi and Kwangtung. Those crossing from Hu-kuang 
into Kwangtung faced even greater difficulties. To reach Kwangtung from 
the middle Yangtze region, one had to boat down the Hsiang River to 
Heng-chou, then follow a tributary up to Ch’en-chou. There, one had to go 
overland for 50 kilometers; if one were a merchant shipping goods, this over- 
land stretch was slow and expensive. At the town of I-chang, where a small 
river flows south into Kwangtung, one could take to water again, though 
only small boats with a capacity of ten piculs could navigate the river. These 
boats ferried cargo as far as the northwestern Kwangtung commercial center 
at Kuan-p’u, where it was reloaded onto “mulberry boats” — which were 
only slightly larger, with a capacity of twenty piculs — and shipped down 
into the provincial core.* 

There was one further restriction on the free movement of goods and peo- 
ple by water, and that was winter. Hui-chou merchant Huang Pien, in his 
route book of 1570, advised merchants going up to Peking in the winter to 
return south as quickly as possible to avoid the ice. The problem was usually 
not that the canal froze solid, but that it did not. The ice that formed was 
not durable enough to hold carts and started melting whenever the sun 
came out.*” During exceptionally cold winters, however, the canal in Shan- 
tung could freeze solid, as it did in the winter of 1567-68, for which it is 
recorded that temperatures in Shantung fell so far that animals froze to 
death.** 


Land transport 


The Ming state did not undertake road projects of the scale of the Grand 
Canal, or even of the East Dams. The work of building and repairing roads 
and bridges fell to local initiative, frequently of the local magistrate, whose 
duties included maintaining overland transportation routes. Mundane invest- 


46 Huang Pien, I-f’wng /w-cheng t’u-chi, p. 237. 
47 Huang Pien, I-f’uag /w-cheng 'u-chi, p. 147. 
48 Timothy Brook, Geographical sources of Ming- Qing history (Ann Arbor, 1988), pp. 15-16. 
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ments at the local level in the form of roads and bridges on courier and postal 
routes were nonetheless essential for supporting overland transportation in 
the Ming, and they were forthcoming under magistrates in the early days of 
the dynasty carrying out the Hung-wu reconstruction of local society after 
the inter-dynastic war. 

The best roads consisted of stones laid down in the middle and the earth 
compacted as shoulders on each side. The road that ran through the center 
of Wen-ch’ang county, K wangtung, was paved in 1592 with blocks of locally 
quarried stone Go centimeters by 30 centimeters and cut toa thickness of 6 cen- 
timeters. The road was so well constructed that it survived the great earth- 
quake of 1605, which otherwise managed to destroy every structure in town 
except for the Temple to Confucius, and it is still in use today.*? Since 
stone-laying was expensive, such construction was used only for official 
roads, and usually only for those sections that passed through major cities. 
Most roads, official and otherwise, were constructed simply of gravel and 
sand. They were not greatly resistant to wear and weather and required con- 
stant attention. Magistrates paid for the work by recruiting labor through cor- 
vée and by using a portion of the tax revenue they were permitted to retain 
to cover administrative expenses. 

Roads could sink into some state of disrepair before passage became impos- 
sible; not so bridges or fords. If a river could not be crossed, the line of com- 
munication was broken. As one magistrate pointed out, “In a county where 
the streams are numerous and the canals wide, people will be hindered from 
crossing if the government does not act. For this reason, fords have boats 
and banks have bridges of stone or wood so that travelers through the 
realm are happily able to go by road.”’*° 

The Hung-wu era stands out particularly as a time when bridges were 
extensively built or restored. To cite Shansi province as one example, the 
Hung-wu era was by far the most active phase of bridge-building during the 
first century of Ming rule, according to the information preserved in the pro- 
vincial gazetteer of 1682. In every case in which the builder of the bridge is 
recorded, it is the county magistrate. After the Hung-wu era, bridge-building 
was revived in the 1410s and again in the late 1430s and early 1440s. These 
were phases of central government activism under the Yung-lo emperor and 
during the regency of the youthful Cheng-t’ung emperor, when local officials 
were rewarded for undertaking local initiatives. Bridge-building was revived 
again in the Hung-chih era, notably in central and south China, and possibly 
at an unprecedented rate. 


49 Chu Yiin-ts’ai, Wen-ch’ang hsien wen-wx chib (1988), p. 61. 
so Pao Ying, Kw-shib hsien-chib (1659), 3, p. 18a. 
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Map 10.5 Routes within Fukien Province 


Some of the bridge-building activity in the Ming involved replacing wooden 
bridges with more permanent stone structures, although this investment 
was expensive and usually carried out only under pressing circumstances.” 
Across rivers that had not been bridged, however, a common first step was 
to build a floating bridge. A good many, it seems, were built in the mid- 


51 E.g., on Hai-nan Island, many wooden bridges were replaced with stone between 1466 and 1470 in 
the wake of the massive flooding that struck south China in 1465; Ch’ sung-chou fu-chib (1619), 12, p.3b. 
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Ming, perhaps at a time when the increasing commercial use of transportation 
routes was causing bottlenecks in the early Ming system that had to be 
resolved in economical ways. For example, the magistrate of Shun-ch’ang 
county, Fukien, sponsored the building of a thirty-six pontoon floating 
bridge at West Ford in 1499 for precisely this reason, noting that “those 
going back and forth at the point where the rivers from Shao-wu and T’ing- 
chou converge are frustrated getting across.”” Where floating bridges already 
existed in the mid-Ming, efforts were made to improve them to accommodate 
heavier traffic. The thirty-eight pontoon Ming-ts’ui Bridge, downriver from 
Shun-ch’ang at the Yen-p’ing prefectural capital, had been widened and 
rebuilt with thicker planks to carry horse traffic two years before the building 
of the bridge at West Ford.’ Previously, horses could not be taken across 
the bridge, a situation which would have required the unloading and reload- 
ing of goods being moved by horseback. 

The funds for bridge-building came often not from the county budget, 
but from the purses of private individuals concerned to improve transporta- 
tion. West Ford Bridge, for instance, was built with the help of a benefactor 
identified only as a “charitable commoner” (i-min). The replanking of 
Ming-ts’ui Bridge was carried out under the direction of a “charitable off- 
cial” (¢-Auan), a term of respect for a local philanthropist who was not neces- 
sarily an official or even a member of the gentry. Other patrons of bridge- 
building in Yen-p’ing prefecture during the Hung-chih era were referred 
to as an “official out of office” (san-kuan), a “local resident” (4-jen), and a 
“county resident” (¢7en).°? Such titles, as well as more general rubrics like 
“charitable commoner” or “local resident,” are how the non-gentry 
wealthy, frequently merchants, appear in mid-Ming records. Given the par- 
ticular interest merchants had in seeing transportation networks maintained 
and improved, it would appear that they were the principal source of fund- 
ing for the flood of bridge-building at the close of the fifteenth century. 
This represents a shift from the first century of the Ming. According to 
the 1526 gazetteer of Yen-p’ing prefecture, to continue the example already 
used, bridge-builders in the early Ming were equally officials and private 
individuals, whereas in the mid-Ming, bridges built by private funds out- 
numbered those built by officials five to one. The construction of local 
roads similarly depended largely on financing provided by the local elite, 


sz Cheng Ch’ing-yiin and Hsin Shao-tso, Yen-p’ ing fu-chib (1526), 3, pp. 16b, 24a. 

53 Cheng Ch’ing-yiin and Hsin Shao-tso, Yen-p’ ing {u-chib (1526), 14, pp. 514-544, is unusual among pre- 
fectural gazetteers in listing the names of those who had received the titles #-Asuan and san-kuary, the lat- 
ter, far less common, were rewarded with the seventh rank, although they did not serve in the 
bureaucracy. See also Chang Shih-yii, Lung-ch’ idan hsien-chib (1878), 2, pp. 16b-17b. 
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although the occasional need to expropriate land meant that the magistrate 
often had to be involved.* 

At rivers where bridges were not built, travelers and shippers had to make 
do with ferries. The cost of a ferry involved little more than barriers and 
moorings at each side of the river, one or two boats, and the labor to operate 
them. Yet even fords needed regular investment, however limited. A magis- 
trate in south China warned that “the barriers at every state ford must be 
replaced annually. If this work is delayed, then how will travelers [literally, 
‘those seeking the fords’] be able to avoid wasting time? Isn’t repairing 
them in good time an urgent administrative task?”’®’ Fords on post roads 
tended to be of this sort; that is, official, and therefore a burden on the magis- 
trate’s budget. The labor to operate them was supplied by boatman house- 
holds (ch’san-hu), designated to serve in this capacity as their corvée levy. 
Most state ferries were available for the use of private travelers for a fee, 
though ferries on important military routes could be restricted to the use of 
official personnel only. It seems, though, that many if not most fords were pri- 
vately operated: boatmen plied the river and charged travelers fees for their 
service. 


Commercial transport 


The network of roads and inland waterways that state and private transport 
utilized set the conditions for the commercialization of transportation. In 
Chiang-nan at the very least, the emergence of regular transportation services 
for hire was well advanced by the sixteenth century, and probably much ear- 
lier. One could “‘hop a boat” (#’zao ch’uan), as the expression went, in Yang- 
chow and get down to the north gate of Kua-chou, on the Yangtze River, 
for 3 copper cash. One walked through to the south gate to catch another 
boat that, for 2 cash, would ferry you across the river to the Chen-chiang 
wharf on the south bank of the Yangtze. From the wharf, one entered the 
west gate of Chen-chiang, then walked one and a half kilometers down to 
the south gate to catch a boat heading down the Grand Canal. If one had bag- 
gage, a porter could be hired at the wharf for 0.015 tael per load. At the 
south gate, a relay of six boats could be taken that sailed during the day, reach- 
ing as far as Wu-chiang county south of Soochow. From Wu-chiang, either 
a day or night boat could be taken to Chia-hsing, and from there, a day boat 


54 LiHsiand Ts’ai Fan, eds., Ch’ iung-shanbsien-chib(1917), 5, P- 51a, regarding gentry financing; 6, p. t1a, 
regarding the expropriation of land needed to construct a dike needed to widen a road within the pre- 
fectural capital in 1447. 

55 Cb’iung-chou fu-chib (1619), 4, p. 97a. Foran example of a private ford taken over as an official ford, see 
4.88b. 
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up to Sung-chiang, or a day or a night boat down to Hangchow. The route 
east from Hangchow to Ning-po, traversed in the opposite direction by 
Ch’oe Pu’s party, was well serviced, due to the pilgrimage traffic going out 
to the Buddhist island of P’u-t’o, and commercial boats plied the route day 
and night. If the destination was Hui-chou prefecture, home to many of the 
great merchants of the mid- to late Ming, a night ferry could be taken from 
Soochow to Hu-chou, then another night ferry from Hu-chou to Ssu-an on 
the Chekiang border. There, the navigable rivers ran out and one had to 
switch to land travel; commercial carriers in Ssu-an offered a choice of 
sedan-chairs, carts, and horses for those going to the prefectural capital.*° 

The references to night travel are significant. While many cities in Chiang- 
nan offered day and night boat links with other commercial centers, others 
did not, for fear of bandit attack. Even in the Chiang-nan core, the one ele- 
ment that constrained efficient transportation linkage was security. According 
to Huang Pien’s route book of 1570, the area south of Lake T’ai was so secure 
that most of the boats out of Hu-chou left at night, permitting passengers to 
get to their destinations without losing a day’s worth of business. But no com- 
mercial boats went north from Soochow at night, and Sung-chiang at the east- 
ern end of the Chiang-nan core was serviced only by day boats.’? By 
contrast, a later route book of 1626 was less confident of Chiang-nan; and 
indeed, rural security in Chiang-nan was declining in the closing decades of 
the dynasty. The compiler noted that the densely settled area close to Hang- 
chow, which lay directly south of Hu-chou, was safe for travel, but it advised 
that one should not travel at dawn or dusk and warned against going into 
the area at all in times of dearth. As for the area around Soochow, the text 
noted that banditry was rife in years of poor harvests and that one could travel 
in rural Soochow only with an armed guard.** 

Outside the Chiang-nan core, the problems of security only increased. The 
Grand Canal south of Yang-chou, where the Grand Canal met the Yangtze 
River and both salt and cotton merchants congregated, was said to be free 
of bandits day or night; but salt smuggling in the region north of Yang- 
chou made night travel there impossible. Huang Pien advised merchants to 
be cautious when hiring local boatmen, of whose honesty he had a low opi- 
nion. After crossing the Yellow River, the problem was not that the men 
you hired would steal your goods, but that they would sign on for a lump 
sum fee in order to pay off debts and then disappear halfway to the capital. 


56 These commercial routes, services, and prices are given in Huang Pien, I-/’ang/u-cheng t’n-chi, pp. 252~ 
34. Although Huang did not publish his route book until 1570, he was reporting commercial routes 
established well before that date. 

57 Huang Pien, I-/ ung /w-cheng t'u-chi, pp. 233, 235. 

58 Tan-i-tzu, T ien-bsia Iu-ch' eng t'n-yin, p. 37 3- 
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In the final stretch between Tientsin and Peking, security again became an 
issue. One could travel at night along this route, though Huang advised cau- 
tion. Traveling by the Grand Canal was far safer than taking the overland 
route, however. For the northern segment of that route, one had to take an 
armed guard against the mounted bandits that irregularly roamed the North 
China Plain. Indeed, the stretch from Ying-chou to Ta-ming was so unpre- 
dictable that even an armed guard might be insufficient. By contrast, insisted 
Huang, merchants who went west from the Grand Canal through K’ai-feng 
to southern Shansi faced no such problems. The area west of the town of 
Ch’ing-hua, the major transport nexus in northern Honan for Shansi mer- 
chants trading southward, was so free of bandits that one could travel at 
night, even when there was a full moon.°? Possibly the volume of commercial 
traffic through the area, adjacent to the home base of the great Shansi 
merchant families of the mid- to late Ming, made it more secure than the 
less traveled overland route on the North China Plain. 


Maritime transport 


Ming China was reasonably well integrated by its internal transportation and 
communication networks. So too, though perhaps to a lesser extent, it was 
tied by numerous maritime links to Japan and Southeast Asia, and at times 
points even further west. The Ming is generally regarded as a period when 
China rejected overseas contact and turned its gaze, at best, to the continent 
and at worst, inwardly to itself. This reputation is based largely on our under- 
standing of Ming diplomacy, which preferred to limit contact with overseas 
states to the reception of tribute, and of its maritime policies, which severely 
restricted imports and exports and tended to regard maritime trade as piracy. 

The Yung-lo emperor took a different initiative, one that was more in keep- 
ing with earlier Mongol patterns of international relations, by dispatching a 
series of great maritime expeditions to Southeast Asia and into the Indian 
Ocean under the direction of Grand Eunuch Cheng Ho (1371-1435). The 
first sailed in 1403-05, the seventh and last in 1431-33 under the Hstian-te 
emperor. These expeditions were massive projects, each involving tens of 
thousands of government soldiers and over a hundred ships (the largest expe- 
dition comprised over three hundred ships), and taking as much as a year to 
prepare and two years to sail. Their rationale was diplomatic, enabling the 
Yung-lo emperor to declare his enthronement and demonstrate his suzerainty 
over other Asian states, as well as providing passage for foreign envoys bear- 
ing tribute to the Chinese throne; but it was also economic, as a considerable 


39 Huang Pien, I-#’ung lw-cheng t'u-chi, pp. 3, 146-47, 164, 169. 
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amount of lucrative state trading was enacted along the way. It was said that 
the mountain of Chinese goods that one of the expeditions unloaded in one 
Indian port was so great that three months were needed just to price every- 
thing. After 1433, however, state maritime undertakings ceased. 

Cheng Jo-tseng was engaged to assist in devising policies to deal with 
piracy in the 1560s. He proved to be a close observer of maritime shipping, 
just as he was of the boats on Lake T’ai. His list of types of sea-going junks 
provides less detail than his list of lake boats, but is still of some interest. 
The list begins with what Cheng calls Hsin-hui boats and Tung-kuan boats, 
named after the two counties outside Canton where they were built. It then 
offers the more figurative names by which other types were known: “‘great 
prosperity boats” (4a-fu ch’van, probably the largest maritime cargo vessels), 
“reed-skimming boats” (¢s’a0-p’ieh ch’ uan), “open sea boats” (bai-ts’ang ch’uan), 
“wave-cutting boats” (k’ai-lang ch’ uan), “high-willow rudder-boats” (kao-ch’t 
shao-ch’uan), “‘tilted-bridge boats” (ch’i-ch’iao ch’uan), ““azure-mountain boats’’ 
(ts’ang-shan ch’uan), eight-oar boats (pa-chiang ch’uan), “falcon boats” (ying- 
ch’uan), fishing boats (y#-ch’uan), “centipede boats” (wa-kung ch’uan), ““two- 
prowed boats” (/zang-t’on ch’uan), “net boats” (wang-ch’uan), and “sand boats” 
(sha-ch’uan).°° The sea-going junks that have been most studied are the so- 
called “treasure ships” ( pao-ch’uan) that sailed on the Cheng Ho expeditions. 
At their fastest, these ships, with a burthen of 1,000 English tons, could sail 
215 kilometers a day, maintaining a speed of 5.75 knots. The average distance 
the expeditions covered in a day was more on the order of 165 kilometers a 
day, sailing at a speed of 4.4 knots.°' These ships were built in the government 
shipyards at Lung-chiang on the south bank of the Yangtze River outside 
Nanking. After the last expedition returned in 1431, the Lung-chiang Ship- 
yards received no further orders to build vessels on this scale; within a genera- 
tion, it seems, the knowledge of how to build such great ships was lost. 

The navigational knowledge that made it possible to sail out of sight of 
land was not lost, however. Each of the Cheng Ho expeditions collected an 
enormous amount of information about sea routes and previously uncharted 
coastlines around southeast Asia and the Indian Ocean. This information 
was compiled into route maps, star charts, and ““compass-needle manuals” 
(chen-ching) or rutters (nautical route manuals giving compass directions). In 
these rutters, nautical routes were organized on the basis of intervals known 
as “‘shifts” (Reng): at the end of each shift, the navigator was supposed to 
reset his course according to a new compass direction. In theory, a ship at 


6o Cheng Jo-tseng, ““T’ai-hu tu,” quoted in Ku Yen-wu, T ien-hsia chiin-kuo li-ping shu, 4, p. 3a-b. 
61 J. V.G. Mills, trans., Ma Huan, Ying-yai Sheng-lan: ‘The Overall Survey of the Ocean's Shores’ [ 1433] (Cam- 
bridge, 1970), pp. 305, 308. 
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sea was expected to traverse a distance of 60 4 (35 km) during one shift, 
though in practice the routes from the southeast coast out to Taiwan or the 
Pescadores were marked off in shifts of roughly thirty 4.°7 

The rutters of the official expeditions in the early fifteenth century under- 
went constant improvement. According to a later manuscript copy of a mar- 
itime rutter that appears to derive from the maps made on the Cheng Ho 
expeditions, “on repeated voyages were compared and corrected charts of 
the direction of the compass-needle and the guiding stars and a copy of a 
drawing of the configurations of the islands in the sea and the condition of 
the water.”°} Each expedition strove to improve the texts it was furnished 
with by collecting new data, which was processed back home by a carto- 
graphic office that provided the maps and rutters for commanders of the 
next voyage. If the office provided as many maps and rutters as there were 
ships in each expedition, these must have circulated well beyond the comman- 
ders’ circle. The copies of the expeditionary charts were preserved in the Min- 
istry of War until the tum of the sixteenth century, when Minister of War 
Liu Ta-hsia (1437-1516) had them burned.®* The minister’s map-burning 
was in keeping with the mood of the mid-Ming court, which maintained an 
inward-looking and defensive posture with regard to foreign relations and 
was uninterested in the opportunities for trade and diplomacy abroad that 
the early Ming had begun to explore. The knowledge was not lost within 
society, however. From the maritime route maps and rutters that were redis- 
covered and printed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is evident 
that hand-written and hand-corrected copies circulated among coastal naviga- 
tors throughout the dynasty. 

In 1570, the Ming state found itself in need of the knowledge that it had 
once commanded regarding nautical transport. The Yellow River breached 
a dike at the north end of Nan Chihli that spring and flooded the Grand 
Canal. Eight hundred boats carrying tribute grain to Peking sank. The first 
official response was to require that grain boats thenceforth be loaded before 
the end of the lunar year so that they could make the northward journey 
before the spring floods hit the canal system.®° But such an order was good 
only in the future. The present reality in 1570 was that the main transportation 


62 Hsiang Ta, Liang-chung hai-tao chen-ching (Peking, 1961), p. 6. 

63 “Shun-feng hsiang-sung” rutter, quoted in Mills, Ma Huan, p. 240. This rutter is reproduced in 
Hsiang, Liang-chung hai-tao chen-ching. 

64 Ray Huang, China: a macro history (Armonk, 1988), p. 156. 

65 The first such printed rutter, T-bai fang-ch’ eng (Route for crossing the ocean), was published in Fukien 
in 1537; it is examined in T’ien Ju-k’ang, “Tw-hai fang-ch’eng - Chung-kuo ti i pen k’o-yin ti shui-lu 
p’u.” In Explorations in the History of Science and Technology in China, eds. Li Guohao, et al. (Shanghai, 
1982), pp. 300-08. This rutter is discussed further in the later section on maritime trade. 

66 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 142; the court had issued a similar order in 1564. 
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artery of the dynasty was severed. Neither food nor any other goods could 
get to the capital by the accustomed route. Desperate to find a solution to 
this problem, the court in 1571 ordered Shantung Governor Liang Meng- 
lung (1527-1602) to find a sea route that would carry the grain shipment 
from Huai-an around the Shantung peninsula to the port at Tientsin. Liang 
needed information regarding the sea route and posted public notices offering 
to buy such information. Through the same method of public notification 
he recruited volunteers for two test runs that summer. The first flotilla of 
five ships took forty-five days to sail from Huai-an to Tientsin; the second flo- 
tilla of three, starting further up the coast at Chiao-chou Bay (site of present- 
day Ch’ing-tao), took thirty-five days to reach Tientsin. Three hundred 
boats were reported to have made the trip the following year, without mishap. 
The loss of seven grain boats in 1573 provided the opportunity for political 
opponents of the sea-route advocates to have the sea route for the grain tri- 
bute shut down.°” By this time, the Grand Canal had been restored to some- 
thing approaching normal. 


67 DMB, pp. 899-900; regarding the flooding of the Yellow River in 1570, see p. 1108. 
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The ban on maritime activity was lifted, however, and maritime trade 
revived. Clearance for the trade had really come three years earlier when 
Fukien Governor T’u Tse-min successfully petitioned the newly enthroned 
Lung-ch’ing emperor to ease the restrictions on ocean travel and to legalize 
(and tax) maritime merchants working out of Chang-chou. Both T’u Tse- 
min and Liang Meng-lung were simply asking that the government extend 
legal recognition to activity that was already going on illicitly. Liang Meng- 
lung would hardly have been successful in gaining the information he 
requested through public notice were there no ships or sailors putting to sea 
despite the ban. Huang Pien, the author of a commercial route book pub- 
lished the year the Yellow River flooded, acknowledged that the Shantung 
coastal route was indeed being used prior to the lifting of the maritime ban. 
He warned against the sea route, however, but for reasons of danger, not illeg- 
ality: “The sea wind is not constant. When you meet a wind, the sailing may 
be swift but it is also dangerous; and when there is no wind, reaching one’s 
destination is difficult. Travelers are advised to take a different route.’”°* The 
advice assumes that some travelers, meaning merchants, went to sea. 


TRAVEL 


The Ming became the great age of travel. The mobility that travel implied was 
not part of the imperial plan. At the start of the dynasty, the emperor Hung- 
wu made travel a matter of state certification: only officials on state business 
and merchants licensed by the state were permitted to travel, and only the for- 
mer were allowed to use state transportation facilities. To pass through a 
gate or ford or cross a border required a government route certificate (/u- 
yin); the penalty for doing so without one was eighty strokes. One could leg- 
ally cross a county boundary without papers only if he went no greater dis- 
tance from his place of residence than 100 # (58 km). Circumventing the 
gates or fords, which controlled the key points in the transportation network, 
meant an additional ten strokes. Traveling with false papers increased the pen- 
alty by yet another ten. Finally, leaving China without imperial authorization 
was a capital crime. Coastal boat traffic was permitted so long as it sailed in 
sight of land; to sail out of sight was deemed leaving China, and the penalties 
applied.°? These laws effectively restricted freedom of travel to within one’s 
county of residence. 


68 Huang Pien, I-#ung In-cheng t'n-chi, p. 153. 
69 Wu Chi-hua, “‘Ming-tai hai-chin yii tui-wai feng-so cheng-ts’e ti lien-huan-hsing,”’ Ming-shth yen-chiu 
tants’ ung, ed. Wu Chih-ho (Taipei, 1985), Vol. 2, pp. 132-34. 
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The laws remained unaltered through the dynasty, but they quickly became 
a dead letter. What rendered them unrealistic, and almost impossible to 
enforce, was the economic pressure forcing large numbers of people to 
move. The pressure touched an artist like Tai Chin (1388-1462), for instance, 
who was obliged for professional and political reasons to travel extensively 
between Hangchow, Nanking, Peking, and Yunnan, seeking patronage. 
The mid-Ming scholar, Lang Ying, declared that Tai must have covered 
100,000 // in the course of his career.”° In terms of sheer numbers, the greatest 
mass of economic migrants in the Ming were peasants, who moved westward 
into less populated parts of China throughout the dynasty. Some of these 
migrants were moved in Hung-wu and Yung-lo relocation schemes designed 
to bring underutilized land under cultivation and to relieve population pres- 
sure in the eastern core. But this tiny minority of peasants bearing govern- 
ment travel documents was negligible within the much larger tide of 
incessant movement that sought to find a balance between land and labor. 

Others traveled as well: merchants most conspicuously, but also scholars, 
gentry tourists, and pilgrims. It should be noted that most of these profes- 
sional travelers were male. As the mother of the great later-Ming traveler 
and geographer, Hsii Hung-tsu, remarked to him when she released him 
from further family obligations so that he could pursue his travels, “to com- 
mit oneself to the four quarters is a man’s business.”””" 


Commerctal travel 


Itinerant merchants were to be seen everywhere, and in increasingly large 
numbers as the dynasty proceeded. A sixteenth-century stele commemorating 
the building of a fort at Shui-ch’iian, an important transportation center 
on the old silk route 150 kilometers downriver from Lanchow, describes 
merchants passing through Shui-ch’iian as “coming and going like shooting 
stars, . . . artiving and then setting off again without taking a day’s rest.”””* 
Mastering the obstacle of distance was a key factor in the lives of successful 
merchants. Merchants from the prefecture of Hui-chou south of Nanking, 
who by the middle of the Ming were identified as one of the leading merchant 
groups operating in the national market, established themselves in part by 
being able to ship local products that were in considerable demand elsewhere 


70 Quoted in Mary Ann Rogers, “Visions of grandeur: the life and art of Dai Jin.” In Painters of the great 
Ming: the imperial court and the Zhe school, ed. Richard M. Barnhart (Dallas, 1993), p. 129. Rogers has, 
in fact, organized Tai’s biography in relation to his many places of residence. 

71 Cited in the tomb record by Ch’en Han-hui, in Hsii Hung-tsu, Hs Hsia-h’0yw-chi (Shanghai, 1980), p. 
1184. 

72 Quoted in Ch’en Ch’i, ed. Kansu kung-luchiao-t’ ung shih (Peking, 1987), p. 126. 
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Map 10.8. Routes out of Hui-chou Prefecture 


in Chiang-nan, like tea and wood, out to those markets. Transporting these 
goods was a challenge. Although Hui-chou was drained by rivers that flowed 
in all directions to the markets where Hui-chou merchants sold their goods, 
items like tea and wood were bulky and required resourcefulness to move; 
once moved, however, they fetched great profits. Thus, the genealogy of a 
Hui-chou lineage surnamed Fan celebrated three poor brothers at the turn 
of the fifteenth century who rose to great wealth in the lumber business by pic- 
turing their efforts in getting wood and other commodities to market, “riding 
on their bamboo raft, passing through dam locks during the night, their 
trees floating along beside them. [Sometimes] the raft was so full that they 
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barely had room for their bodies. To go ashore, they had to clamber over the 
trees.””7? 

Commercial travel could be dangerous. Virtuous widows’ biographies in 
the early Ming often reveal that their widowhood derived from being married 
to a merchant who died while traveling. The gazetteer of Yangchow tells of 
a widow of the fourteenth century “whose husband went off to pursue com- 
merce and drowned.” Another biography in the same source tells of a 
woman whose husband drowned going upriver to trade in Chii-jung county 
just outside Nanking.’* Then there were the human hazards. Stories of boat- 
men in league with robbers, especially in the more desolate parts of the coun- 
try, abounded to give taste to the fear that travel could invoke among the 
mote timid.’° 

To those with little experience of travel, itinerant life seemed a dismal pro- 
spect. A gazetteer compiler from eastern Hu-kuang expressed this attitude 
in 1531 when he observed that the local people “resist the lure of commerce 
and fear to travel afar as merchants, and would rather die in a ditch of starva- 
tion than become bandits,””° as though the itinerancy of bandits and mer- 
chants was somehow of a single nature. Earlier in the dynasty, one does not 
have to go as far afield as Hu-kuang to discover a popular disinclination to 
engage in itinerant commerce. In the rural area just south of Soochow, accord- 
ing to the Wu-chiang gazetteer of 1488, local people “do not travel great dis- 
tances. Merchants grimace when they have to go more than a hundred 4 
from home, leaving their families to stick to their home villages and carry 
on the farming. . . . Those who go off as merchants to other places, leaving 
their homes in search of profit and letting the years pass without ever return- 
ing, are looked on as faithless men.” But the cultural values expressed in this 
passage were to change as the economic advantages of commerce became 
more evident and perhaps as commercial travel became an easier proposition: 
in 1548, when the next Wu-chiang gazetteer was compiled, this passage was 
removed.’’ 

A passage from the same decade of the 15 40s in the gazetteer of the north 
China prefecture of Ho-chien (which included Tientsin) provides a rich 
sense of the extent to which merchants by this time were engaging in spatially 


73 Quoted in Harriet Zurndorfer, Change and continuity in Chinese local history: the development of Hui-choun pre- 
fecture, 800 to 1800 (Leiden, 1989), p. 96. 

74 Yangchow fu-chib (1733), 34, pp- 5a, 5b. 

75 E.g.,Chu Kuo-chen, Ysng-ch’ uanghsiao-p’in, ch. 17, quoted in Chang Cheng-ming and Hsiieh Hui-lin, 
Ming-Ch’ ing Chin shang tzn-liao hsiian-pien (Tai-yiian, 1989), p. 116. 

76 T’ung ch’eng-hsii, Mien-yang chih (1531), 6, p. 12a. 

77 Mo Tan, Wux-chiang chib (1488), 5, p. 26b, quoted in Brook, Geographical sources of Ming-Qing history, p. 
17. The 1548 gazetteer was not actually published until 1561. 
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extensive networks of trade:7* “The merchants who transport commodities 
within Ho-chien deal in silk fabrics, grain, salt, iron, and wood. Silk mer- 
chants come from Nanking, Soochow, and Lin-ch’ing. Grain merchants tra- 
vel the imperial highways from Wei-hui and Tz’u-chou and go as far as the 
region along the river at Tientsin, buying up grain when the harvest is good 
and selling it when the harvest is poor. Ironmongers deal mostly in agricul- 
tural implements, coming here in small carts from Lin-ch’ing and Po-t’ou. 
The salt merchants come from Ts’ang-chou and Tientsin, the wood mer- 
chants from Chen-ting. Those who sell porcelain and lacquerware come 
from Jao-chou [the prefecture in which Ching-te-chen was located] and 
Hui-chou [where lacquer was manufactured]. As for local merchants, most 
come from the prefectures and counties north of the Yellow River and are 
known as ‘shop households’ ( p’4-hx).”” The author then explains which Ho- 
chien counties are on the Grand Canal and are therefore able to ship grain to 
Peking by water, and which counties transport their grain overland.’? The 
references to the Grand Canal and the imperial highways reflect the reliance 
of commercial travel on the transportation infrastructure built and maintained 
by the state. Without the state’s investment in this infrastructure, Ho-chien 
could not have afforded commerce on the scale that it enjoyed. 

Once commercial networks were established and patterns of commercial 
production and exchange set, even places ill-served by transportation could 
become drawn into regional and national markets if their products were in 
demand elsewhere. For example, Yung-an county, which lay deep in the hin- 
terland of western Fukien, had the modest advantage of being situated on 
the Min River system that flowed down to the provincial capital of Fu- 
chou, but the provincial capital was fully 200 kilometers away. The more 
southerly prefectural capital of Chang-chou was a little closer, but getting 
there involved a difficult overland crossing to the Chiu-lung River system. 
Despite Yung-an’s distance from major distribution centers, however, the 
county was a place where “many of the common people engage in crafts”*° 
that were traded out of the county. In other words, according to the 1526 pre- 
fectural gazetteer, transportation links had overcome geographical isola- 
tion.*' The same development may be observed of other counties in the 
Fukien interior. Further up a different branch of the Min River system was 
Chien-yang, a major producer of paper and books. (The nearest courier sta- 
tion, 20 kilometers down-river, was called Yeh-fang I, or Paper Factory Sta- 
tion.) The water route from Chien-yang to Nanking, with some portages 


78 See Map 6, “Routes within Northern Chih-li” on p. 614. 

79 P’an Shen, Ho-chien fu-chih (1540), 7, pp- 3b-4a. 
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81 See Map 5, “Routes within Fukien Province” on p. 610. 
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along the way, was over a thousand kilometers,” yet the demand for books in 
Nanking meant that Chien-yang publishers found it profitable to ship their 
books to consumers in Chiang-nan. 

By moving goods from places of production to places of consumption, 
often well separated one from the other, Ming merchants enlarged the volume 
of goods in circulation and expanded the territorial sphere within which 
goods could circulate economically. In economic terms, and possibly in phy- 
sical terms as well, as routes became more commercialized and better serviced 
by ferries and inns, distances decreased. 


Gentry travel 


The gentry were travelers by profession. As examination candidates they had 
to travel first to the provincial capital, and then, if successful, to the national 
capital. Once appointed to office in the field administration, they had to travel 
often great distances to take up their posts and, as long as their careers 
advanced, had to do so several times in their lives. As officials, their travel 
was handled by the courier service. While still only examination candidates, 
their travel was not so handled, though the more aggressive were able to 
brow-beat station masters into assisting them on their way.” 

The gentry also traveled outside their official capacities. Most noticeably 
from the mid-sixteenth century onward, more and more well-educated men 
preferred the rigors and rewards of travel to those of office. They traveled to 
visit friends, to search out teachers and like-minded scholars, and to visit sce- 
nic and historic sites that previously they had only read about. The late 
Ming became the great age of gentry touring. Thus it was that the eminent 
poet and scholar, Yiian Hung-tao, in a short essay he wrote in 1596 about 
the beautiful sights of Soochow’s Tung-t’ing Lake, could declare that the 
Soochow gentry loved to travel and that “this is their sole obsession.””*4 

Part of the urge to tour was edificatory. Gentlemen of leisure wanted to see 
the famed beautiful sights that ancient writers had extolled, but see also the 
historical and artistic artifacts that high culture regarded as significant. Travel 
was an integral element in scholarly cultivation. As a seventeenth-century 
scholar-official put it, ““A person who has not read ten thousand books and 


82 The route from Nanking to Chien-yang is given in Tan-i-tzu, T’sen-hsia /u-ch’eng t’u-yin, pp. 404-05. 

83 Ichisada Miyasaki, China’s Examination Hell: the civil service examinations of imperial China, trans. Conrad 
Schirokauer (Tokyo, 1976). 

84 Yiian Hung-tao, Ysan Hung-tao chi chien-chiao (Peking, 1981), Vol. 1, p. 164. On the culture of obses- 
sionism in the late Ming, see Judith Zeitlin, “The petrified heart: Obsession in Chinese literature, 
art, and medicine,” Late Imperial China 12, No. 1 (June, 1991), pp. 1-26. Zeitlin refers to Yiian in 
this essay, though the obsession for travel is one of the few she neglects to mention. 
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has not traveled ten thousand / cannot consider himself an accomplished gen- 
tleman.”*’ The late-Ming gentry thus set off in search of ancient battle- 
grounds, studios of famous scholars, scenes immortalized by T’ang poets; 
they were on the look-out for fine T’ang calligraphy, good Sung architecture, 
prized paintings by Yiian artists. In an age when museums were unheard of, 
eminent Buddhist monasteries preserved much of the material record of Chi- 
na’s past and were much visited for this reason. Their Sung buildings, their 
paintings and calligraphy, their steles penned by great writers were sought 
out in the late Ming by those who wished to identify with the cultural tradi- 
tion these artifacts expressed. Whether those on tour really understood what 
they saw is another matter. The flood of gentry tourists to Nanking in the 
1590s prompted Feng Meng-chen to observe with some contempt that all 
they wanted to do was see famous sites without gaining any real appreciation 
or understanding of what the sites signified.*° 

The travel that the age made possible inspired not just empty-headed tour- 
ism in the sixteenth century, but a rise ofa new trend toward scholarly research 
based not solely on ancient texts but also on personal experience. The primacy 
of texts was not rejected by this trend, but texts did become vulnerable to 
examination and revision on the strength of what scholars could determine 
by collecting data and visiting places to which classical texts referred. Li 
Shih-chen (1518-93) authored his great pharmacopoeia, Pen-ts’ao kang-mu, 
on the strength of travels to examine the 1,892 medicinal substances listed 
therein. Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) compiled his Nuang-cheng ch’tian-shu 
(Complete handbook of agricultural administration) with the classical agricultural 
texts at his elbow, but he supplemented and challenged canonical testimony 
with evidence of his own based on his experience in the fields of Chiang-nan. 
Sung Ying-hsing adopted a similarly respectful but critical attitude in T’sen- 
kung k’ ai-wu (Exploitation of the works of nature), his survey of technology pub- 
lished in 1637. The most prominent writer of the late Ming to use travel as a 
mode of scholarly investigation is certainly Hsii Hung-tsu (1586-1641). Hsii 
undertook seventeen excursions from his native Chiang-yin county on the 
Yangtze estuary between 1613 and 1640 to visit sites of historical and geologi- 
cal interest throughout central and south China, traveling as far as Yunnan 
province. In his diary entries for 850 of the days he spent in travel, as well as 
in his essays, he provides detailed accounts of his examinations of these sites, 
as well as his evaluations of data in texts as old as Y# ang (Tribute of Yi) 
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and as recent as contemporary gazetteers.*? The acquisition of practical 
knowledge through travel, and its application to textual knowledge, was con- 
tinued beyond the fall of the Ming, most notably by Ku Yen-wu in the great 
historical and geographical studies he undertook in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century. 


Pilgrimage 


Buddhist pilgrims were among the most persistent travelers of the Ming 
dynasty. Clergy and laity both undertook frequent travel to religious sites 
for the purposes of venerating deities associated with those sites or of receiv- 
ing instruction or inspiration from living teachers. As information regarding 
lay pilgrimage in the Ming is scanty, the observations that follow are largely 
restricted to ecclesiastic pilgrimage. 

In the early years of the dynasty, many monks were obliged to wander for 
want of access to permanent residence in a monastery. For monks, ecclesiastic 
mobility was a matter of survival. For the state, it was a matter of anxiety. 
As it was, becoming a monk implied a challenge to the hegemony of the Con- 
fucian order of social and moral life — the reproduction of the male line and 
the duties associated with the work of maintaining a patriline and, by exten- 
sion, the social order. But clerical vagabondage was watched as a more explicit 
challenge to the hegemony of the Confucian state, the goal of which was to 
fix everyone in a place and a status that were permanent, the only change 
being the turning of the generations. The monk did not fit into this model 
of perpetual repetition, since he extricated himself from that cycle and, not 
having reproduced, was not replaced in the cadastral registers by someone 
bearing the same surname and owning the same property all over again. He 
went somewhere else and did something else. Many a memorialist of the fif- 
teenth century complained about wandering monks with a passion that 
went deeper than an objection to pilgrimage as a form of religious training, 
which it was. 

The religious sanctity surrounding pilgrimage as a mode of religious culti- 
vation provided Ming monks in most times with a convenient defense 
when challenged about their movements. Pilgrimage was of many types. 
There was the novice’s first stage of wandering in search of a teacher who 
would instruct and ordain him (or, to put it less ideologically, in search of 
an institution that could provide him with food and shelter). For a monk 


87 Regarding Hsii Hung-tsu’s biography and work, see Li Chi, The travel diaries of Hsii Hsia-k’o (Hong 
Kong, 1974); T’ang Hsi-jen and Yang Wen-heng, Hs Hsia-k’o chi ch’i yu-chi yen-chiu (Peking, 1987). 
Hsii’s travel diaries plus affiliated texts have been reprinted in Hsii Hung-tsu, Hs# Hsia-k’o yu-chi, 3 
vols. 
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Map 10.9. Journey of Hsiti Hung-tsu to Yunnan, 1636-40 
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further on in his training, travel to holy sites was an important form of pil- 
grimage, both for his cultivation of wisdom through suffering (Buddhism 
conventionally recognized travel as a form of suffering) and for his reputation 
as a monk of broad experience and, hence, broad understanding. The biogra- 
phy of almost every noteworthy Ming monk includes reference to extensive 
travels, For example, according to a text of 1535, Pao-shan Ting-yii, a monk 
who revived a small monastery in Nanking in 1484, “traveled to all the 
famous mountains and trekked across half the empire” prior to taking up 
this worthy project.** For the contemporary reader, this simple description 
imparted to Ting-yii a reputation as a serious cleric. 

Monks were uniquely free to travel. Pressure to get itinerant monks into 
monasteries relaxed in the sixteenth century, such that monks in the latter 
half of the dynasty felt no restrictions about movement. This seems to be indi- 
cated in a popular almanac of 1599, which includes among its form letters 
one that a Buddhist novice could use to invite a friend to accompany him 
on a pilgrimage.*? As one gentry writer noted in 1638, “For no-one is travel 
as convenient as it is for a monk.” After cataloguing the various encumber- 
ances of secular life from which monks are free, this writer observed that 
they can “‘come and go at will, staying at old monasteries and consorting 
with like-minded men. For this reason, there are many monks traveling 
about the realm.”?° The tinge of envy in this remark suggests that most gen- 
try, tied by their multiple social obligations, may have found it more difficult 
to indulge in what the great Yunnanese master, Chien-yiieh Tu-t’i, described 
as “a love of travel and sightseeing so strong that I couldn’t stop my feet.’’”’ 
Tu-t’i himself is a good example of the late-Ming phenomenon of a mobile 
clergy. In the 1630s, he trekked his way with a group of novices from Yunnan 
to the Yangtze delta, went north to Wu-t’ai Mountain in northern Shansi, 
then back south to Chiang-nan. Far from exceptional, Tu-t’i’s travels were 
part of a pilgrimage pattern that brought hundreds of Yunnanese monks east- 
ward in the last century of the Ming dynasty and placed many among the 
upper ranks of clergy.?* 

The rise of pilgrimage travel among monks alarmed some Buddhists. In his 
rules for novices, the prominent Buddhist master, Lien-ch’ih Chu-hung 
(1535-1615), cautioned them against extended pilgrimage at an early stage 
in training, when “one is young and one’s precepts not firmly established.”’? 
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A male novice should only go on short journeys with wholesome companions 
and with a fixed destination, and females should not travel at all, especially 
to such sites of popular pilgrimage as P’u-t’o Island and T’ien-t’ai Moun- 
tain.?4 Extended pilgrimage could indeed be a daunting and difficult experi- 
ence that some monks preferred to avoid. Chu-hung warned that the 
wandering novice had to “bear hunger and thirst, endure cold and heat, and 
experience every conceivable hardship.”®’ In addition to the physical hazards, 
as Chien-yiieh Tu-t’i himself discovered when he lost his luggage while trying 
to book passage on a boat on the wharf at Tan-yang, itinerant monks in the 
late Ming were an easy target for theft and intimidation. On the other hand, 
Chu-hung also recognized that travel was an essential component in the pro- 
cess of finding a teacher. In a short essay entitled “Hsing-chiao chu-shan” 
(“Going by foot, residing on a mountain”), he criticizes the extremes of “pre- 
serving your fortune without going out of the gate” on the one hand, and 
“roaming recklessly north and south for your entire life’? on the other; yet 
he concedes that “before your mind is enlightened you should travel a thou- 
sand /j or even ten thousand 4 to place yourself close to men of knowledge. 
What point is there in wallowing in your own stupidity and being satisfied 
with what you have? Once you have sought out a teacher and asked about 
the Way to resolve the affair of life and death, however, then what point is 
there in gazing at landscapes, except to brag about the extent of your tra- 
vels?”’®* Pilgrimage thus had its place in ecclesiastic training. 

China’s sacred geography long before the Ming dynasty was oriented to the 
ancient places of reverence — the “five peaks” (wa _yéeh) dedicated to the 
mythic civilizational founders, and the thirty-six main and seventy-two lesser 
“caves to heaven” (tung-t’ien) by which Taoism mapped China’s topography 
onto Heaven. While these sites continued to attract pilgrims, ecclesiastic pil- 
grimage in the Ming was arranged in relation to Buddhist sites, some of 
which overlapped pre-Buddhist holy places and others of which were con- 
structed without having to rely on earlier systems of topographical reference. 
Buddhist sites did not cohere in a single spatial system. Chan Buddhism 
prior to the Ming had a system of major sites known as the “five mountains 
and ten monasteries” (wa-shan shih-ch’a), but this formula was not widely 
absorbed into popular lore. The only common grouping of Buddhist sites 
was the “four famous mountains” (554 ta ming-shan): Wu-t’ai Mountain, P’u- 
t’o Island, O-mei Mountain in Szechwan, and Chiu-hua Mountain southwest 
of Nanking. All were located in relatively inaccessible places, and all were 
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bodhimandas (¢a0-ch’ang), places where Buddhist deities had manifested them- 
selves: Manjusri at Wu-t’ai, Avalokitesvara (Kuan-yin) at P’u-t’o, Samantab- 
hadra at O-mei, and Ksitagarbha (Ti-tsang) at Chiu-hua. In the words of the 
prominent lay Buddhist, T’u Lung, these were places where “the old Buddhas 
have incarnated and manifested themselves to aid in the propagation of Bud- 
dhism and bring all living beings to salvation.”?” They did not form a system, 
however, and pilgrims did not have to visit all four in order to feel that they 
had completed their pilgrimage project, though most eminent monks of the 
Ming traveled to at least the first three.” 

The routes that pilgrims followed between regions naturally traced the 
well-established courier routes that most other travelers used. Yet the move- 
ment of pilgrims within regions tended to go against the flow of commercial 
movement. Merchants drew resources from the rural areas down into regional 
centers, whereas pilgrims moved outward from the administrative seats into 
the semi-periphery where most holy mountains were located. Pilgrims may 
have walked hill paths that most travelers never used, yet their common reli- 
ance on standard routes to cross the country may have meant that the practice 
of pilgrimage was able to expand in the late Ming because of the extent to 
which the transportation system had developed by this time. 

A devout layman might also take up the same sort of extended pilgrimage 
that a monk undertook as a demonstration of his personal commitment to 
Buddhism. A Buddhist devotional text describes such a man, a mid-Ming 
leather-worker from Honan named Yen Chiang, who, in his middle years, 
quit his occupation, which Buddhism regarded as odious because it involved 
the taking of life, and took up the life of the permanent pilgrim, carrying 
nothing but the Diamond Sutra on the road and chanting Amitabha’s name 
incessantly.?? For most of the laity, however, pilgrimage was organized as 
group travel rather than as a personal religious exercise. These mass pil- 
grimages were organized at the village level, paid for in advance by joint sub- 
scription, and oriented toward one key pilgrimage site. Often, it seems, they 
were under the direction of women; in fact, pilgrimage was the only opportu- 
nity for extended travel available to women.’ 
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Knowledge of routes 


The publication, in 1570, of Huang Pien’s route book, I-?’ang /u-ch’eng f'u-chi 
(The comprehensive illustrated route book), marked a major turning point in the his- 
tory of transportation in the Ming. Prior to 1570, route information was 
restricted knowledge in the dual sense of being restricted to specialists and 
of being knowledge limited to one route or set of routes. With the appearance 
of the route book, knowledge about the existence and disposition of particu- 
lar routes was transformed into public knowledge, accessible to anyone who 
could read. These pieces of information became a comprehensive whole 
rather than remaining disparate. 

In late-Ming route books, traces may be found of the forms that route 
knowledge took before 1570. One of these is the mnemonic verse listing 
places along specific routes. A “‘Song of the route between the two capitals” 
in the 1599 almanac Wan-yung cheng-tsung (The correct source for a myriad practical 
uses) describes the Grand Canal route from Nanking to Peking in thirty-five 
lines of seven characters each; it finishes with the observation that travelers 
using the route should become familiar with this text. A “Song of the essen- 
tials of the water courier stations” in a route book of 1626 follows the same 
method in relation to the stations along the canal, in twenty-six lines."°' 

A second form of route knowledge prior to the publication of route books 
was the route map (ch’eng-?’#). The route map has a history that goes back at 
least to the tenth century, although the only route maps that survive today 
date from the Ch’ing. Folded in accordion fashion, the route map depicted a 
route as a horizontal straight line running unbroken from the front of the 
map to the back. Along this line were marked the towns, courier stations, 
and main topographical features through which the traveler would pass; dis- 
tances between these points might also be marked. The Ming state probably 
produced this sort of simple route map of the Grand Canal and probably as 
well of the main trunk routes of the courier system for the use of its officials, 
as such guides in handwritten form have survived from the Ch’ing."™ It 
appears that route maps also circulated among merchants, though, again, 
none survives. We have only Huang Pien’s observation in the preface to his 
Comprehensive illustrated route book that he obtained copies of route maps from 
merchants from all over the country when he was in Soochow and used 
these as primary material for his book." 

The third form in which route knowledge was published prior to Huang 
Pien’s guidebook was in the form of written text describing routes in terms 
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of a series of sequential place names interspersed with the distances in 4 
between one place and the next. The earliest Ming text that preserves this for- 
mat is the government service handbook, Ta Ming kuan-chih (The bureaucratic 
system of the Ming dynasty). Lists of the stations and county seats along the cour- 
ier routes and the distances between them are given therein for the conveni- 
ence of traveling officials. These lists did not remain restricted within the 
realm of state information, but were popularized in the late Ming by commer- 
cial publishers in such books as The correct source for a myriad practical uses just 
mentioned. The format was in turn adopted by Huang Pien when he devised 
his Comprehensive illustrated route book. 

Unlike the routes section of The bureaucratic system of the Ming dynasty, Huang 
Pien’s innovative book was designed for the use of commercial travelers, 
not officials. Huang himself was a merchant from Hui-chou who had personal 
experience of many of the routes he chronicled. He was based in Soochow, 
presumably working there as an agent of his family’s business, and published 
the book there. Given his experience and concern as an itinerant merchant, 
Huang focused on routes in Chiang-nan that were serviced by commercial 
transportation. He did, however, fulfill his promise to be comprehensive: he 
organized his information into 144 water and land routes that cover the entire 
realm. In addition to the place-and-distance listings of routes, Huang took 
the trouble to append advice regarding difficult turnings or alternate routes, 
as well as information regarding local sites, inns, ferries, and the security of 
routes depending on time of day or season of the year. This kind of informa- 
tion was gradually expanded in subsequent editions of his and other route 
books through the late Ming and early Ch’ing that moved the genre in the 
direction of the full-blown merchant manual. 

The comprehensive illustrated route book begins with the official trank routes out 
of Peking and Nanking in the first two chiian, followed by the structures of 
official route in each province in the third chéan, and elsewhere relies heavily 
on county seats and courier stations for place markers. Most of the routes in 
the latter half of the book are based in the Yangtze Valley, with the last two 
chiian devoted heavily to routes in and out of his home prefecture of Hui- 
chou, notably the connections between Hui-chou and Soochow. Officials 
could well profit from owning a copy of the book, as Huang insists in his 
postface, yet it was for merchants that he wrote. Lest we should be in any 
doubt about the book’s principal readership, the editor of the 1635 edition 
put a new name on the title page: K’o-shang i-lan shui-lu lu-ch’ eng (Water and 
land routes at a glance for traveling merchants). 

Huang’s was one of the two main route books written (and enthusiastically 
pirated) in the late Ming. The other was published variously as Shih-shang ler- 

_yao (Encyclopedia for gentry and merchants), Shih-shang yao-lan (Essentials for gentry 
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and merchants at a glance), and T’ien-hsia shui-lut’ u-yin (Illustrated guide to the routes of 
the realm). Its earliest appearance, as the first half of the Encyclopedia for gentry 
and merchants, a four-chiian merchant manual by Ch’eng Ch’un-yii, dates to 
1626, though there may have been an earlier edition. Both the author and pre- 
face-writer listed in the 1626 edition are, like Huang Pien, merchants hailing 
from Hui-chou, although the book’s place of publication is Hangchow rather 
than Soochow. The book’s Hui-chou/Hangchow identity is evident in its 
organization: the first eight routes start in Hui-chou, and the next five emanate 
out of Hangchow; thereafter, the reader is given routes from Ning-po, and 
only then, the routes from Soochow. The book contains a hundred routes, 
divided between fifty-three south of Yangtze (“Chiang-nan’’) and forty- 
seven north (“Chiang-pei”). Its focus nonetheless is on Chiang-nan, for 
most of the “Chiang-pei”’ routes lie within the portion of Nan Chihli north 
of the Yangtze. The decreasing density of routes outside Chiang-nan in 
both the Huang (144-route) and Ch’eng (100-route) texts reflects the pattern 
of commercial travel as experienced by Hui-chou merchants, the group 
most active in interregional trade in the late Ming, and for whom knowledge 
of routes had financial significance. 


Rates of travel 


Knowing routes enabled faster travel, especially when one was traveling on 
one’s own. As already noted, those using the courier service had deadlines 
to meet and the facilities that would enable them to meet them. Those travel- 
ing privately did not. Route books appeared in the late Ming to improve 
the efficiency with which the private traveler could go from one place to 
another. 

The rate at which people traveled in the Ming varied according to the form 
of transport taken and the pressure of time to reach one’s destination. We 
can get a sense of one man’s pace of travel from two travel essays written by 
the Kiangsi Neo-Confucian and cartographer, Lo Hung-hsien.'®* In the first 
of these essays, Lo describes his travels by boat in the Nanking-Yangchow 
region in the winter of 1539. He writes that it took a day and a half to go 
from Chen-chiang to the Lung-t’an courier station on the Yangtze River 
east of Nanking (a distance of 60 km); a day from Lung-t’an to I-chen (30 
km); a night by overnight ferry from I-chen to Yangchow (40 km); two days 
from Yangchow to T’ai-chou (60 km); and two days from Liu-ho and 
Ch’iian-chiao (75 km). Lo’s description suggests that he was traveling, not to 


104 The two essays, “Tung-yu chi” and “Hsi-yu chi,” constitute the fifth chan of Lo Hung-hsien, Niéen- 
an wen-chi (n.d.; rpt. Taipei, 1974). Distances in this and the following passages are taken from 
Huang Pien, I-?' ung /u-cheng f's-chi, pp. 2, 49, 144, 157, 162, 214. 
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see sights along the way, but to get from one place to the next, though under 
no great pressure of time. Traveling at an efficient, neither leisurely nor hur- 
ried, pace, Lo was covering close to 35 kilometers a day. His rate of travel 
was somewhat slower than Ch’oe Pu’s journey from Ning-po to Hangchow, 
when he traveled 43 kilometers a day. Ch’oe’s escort, however, was having to 
work to a tight schedule, whereas Lo was not traveling by deadline but simply 
trying to make reasonably good time. 

In his second essay, Lo Hung-hsien recounts his travels by boat on Kiang- 
si’s Kan River with friends in the summer of 1548, well down-river from 
the T’ien-kua Rapids where Ricci was thrown overboard. He says that they 
took eight days to go down-river from Chi-an to Hsin-kan, a distance of 
140 kilometers; and five days to get from Hsin-kan to Feng-ch’eng, a distance 
of 95 kilometers. In both cases, this works out to a rate of almost 20 kilometers 
a day, roughly half the speed at which he was boating between Nanking and 
Yangchow. The difference would be due in part to the greater difficulty navi- 
gating the Kan River compared to the well-worn canal network in the Yang- 
chow region. Lo’s faster rate of travel in 1539 may also have been aided by 
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the fact that he was on official travel and could make use of the courier system, 
whereas, in 1548, he was traveling privately. He makes no reference in his sec- 
ond essay to courier stations, for instance, and notes as well that the trip 
from Hsin-kan to Feng-ch’eng involved passage on a merchant’s boat. 

Travel did not proceed as smoothly as the data from Lo’s travel essays 
might suggest. The 35 kilometers rate of travel for his winter journey around 
the Yangchow region, it bears noting, does not include time lost when travel 
was not possible. In winter particularly, travel could readily be broken by 
adverse weather conditions. Lo mentions, for instance, that head winds pre- 
vented a westbound boat he was taking from Yangchow from reaching its 
destination, and that snow in Yangchow a month later shut down all boat traf- 
fic in the area for four days." 

A Ming writer who has left detailed accounts of his travels is Hsii Hung-tsu 
(1586-1641). His voluminous travel diaries are unevenly useful for determin- 
ing rates of travel, since his usual purpose was research, not efficient move- 
ment, but he did make one efficient journey: his last. He fell ill while 
sojourning in central Yunnan and was sent home in the summer of 1640 by 
a local prefect to Chiang-yin county at the mouth of the Yangtze River. The 
prefect provided him with a sedan-chair and travel expenses. Hsii went as 
far as Wu-ch’ang, a distance roughly estimated as 4, 500 //, or 2,600 kilometers. 
Since it took Hsii’s chair-bearers 150 days to cover this distance, his overland 
rate of travel amounted to about 17 kilometers a day. Compared to the Persian 
embassy’s pace of 30 kilometers a day in 1420, this was slow by courier stan- 
dards, though Hsii’s progress was constrained by both rough terrain and 
Hsii’s ill health. Once he reached Wu-ch’ang, an official there provided him 
with a boat and sent him down the Yangtze River to Chiang-yin. He covered 
that distance, just short of 3,000 / (1,700 km), in a mere six days, traveling 
at a rate of close to 280 kilometers a day.*® Ch’oe Pu’s rate on the Grand 
Canal in 1488, in contrast, was between 49 and 61 kilometers a day. The 
down-river route on the Yangtze was clearly the swiftest long-distance 
water route in China. 


THE CIRCULATION OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge was recorded and circulated in Ming China in many forms: oral 
forms that entered texts only as mnemonic devices; written forms that trans- 
mitted information targeted to individuals; and printed forms that duplicated 


105 Lo Hung-hsien, Nien-an wen-chi, 5, pp. 3b, 15. 

106 Details of the return journey are given in the biography by Wu Kuo-hua, in Hsii Hung-tsu, Hsia 
Hsia-k’o yu-chi, p. 1189. Distances are based on those given in Huang Pien, I-#’sng lu-cheng f’u-chi, 
PP- 2, 31, 70-71, 198-99; they are approximate. 
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texts and broadcast knowledge as widely as possible. Most Ming Chinese were 
illiterate, but that did not mean that written and printed forms of knowledge 
were unavailable to them. Scribes, public lectors, and word of mouth suc- 
ceeded in lowering the barrier that illiteracy placed between most people 
and the written or printed word. Oral, written, and printed forms of knowl- 
edge were not necessarily consecutive steps in the organization or dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. They could be, but different types of knowledge were 
amenable to different modes of transmission, and different communications 
vehicles favored certain categories of information over others. 

The administrative system was keenly aware of the need to communicate 
with the people, and the impossibility of relying solely on literate forms. 
For instance, when an illiterate wished to file a lawsuit at his county yamen, 
he was supposed to recite his case to a yamen secretary, who wrote it down 
in an “oral accusation register” (’ox-kao wen-p'x).'°’ When the emperor 
wished to address his people, he distributed the text of his address to his 
magistrates and had them distribute it to subordinates to recite it publicly so 
that all might hear and obey. 

During his visit to China in 1488, the Korean, Ch’oe Pu, was impressed 
with the degree of literacy he encountered. He was in a good position to 
know, as he could not speak Chinese and had to rely on writing to communi- 
cate. He observed that many could read, “even village children, ferrymen, 
and sailors,” those of whom literacy was least expected.'°* He made no com- 
ments with regard to female literacy, although some women were literate. In 
the early Ming, most references to female literacy link that skill to the atten- 
tion of an educated father. For example, Ho Hui-lien’s father taught her the 
Analects of Confucius and the Classic of Filial Piety, he delayed her marriage 
until she was twenty, marrying her finally to a poor scholar for whom she 
bought books by selling her jewelry.'°? The daughter of the military governor 
Ch’eng K’ai, who was married in 1393 at the age of seventeen, had an even 
more advanced education, for she was said to be “‘rather well versed in the 
Shang shu and the Shih chi,” in addition to “having a virtuous face.”’''° Outside 
the narrow circle of the elite, it seems that few women controlled more than 
a basic functional literacy. The Hung-wu emperor discovered this in 1372 
when he sent eunuchs to Soochow and Hangchow to recruit literate women 
for responsible posts in his harem, where they would serve as educators to 
his concubines. Forty-four were selected for this service and brought to 


107 Ta Ming ling, included in TMHT, 177, p. 1. 
108 Meskill, Ch’ce Pw’'s Diary, p. 155. 

109 Liu Wu, Hwi-chou fu-chib (1542), 11, p. 28b. 
110 Ch’ iung-chou fu-chib (1619), rob, p. 93b. 
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Nanking. Only fourteen passed the written test that was set for them, however; 
the other thirty were judged as having levels of literacy below that required 
and were sent home.*"' 

A sign of the extent of literacy in the Ming is the scale of the publishing 
industry. The number and types of books in publication in the late Ming 
was beyond anything China had previously experienced. This was a develop- 
ment that rested on many factors: a greater number of literate people, a greater 
demand for canonical knowledge that could be used to pass the examinations, 
a greater interest in textualizing (and reading) noncanonical knowledge, an 
expanded commercial market for books. Coming from a culture in which 
printing was only just beginning to affect knowledge and make the possession 
of books in any numbers feasible, the Italian missionary Matteo Ricci was 
amazed at the turn of the seventeenth century by “the exceedingly large num- 
bers of books in circulation here and the ridiculously low prices at which 
they are sold.”''* Ricci did not exaggerate, for books published in the years 
he was in China did indeed “circulate among that generation.”''? But the 
boom in books was only one indicator that knowledge of all types was 
being recorded more frequently and transmitted more often and more widely 
than at any previous time in Chinese history. 


The transmission of state documents 


The Ming state was constantly transmitting information, both within its 
bureaucracy and to society at large. The Hung-wu emperor, especially after 
his first decade of rule, inundated officials and people alike with a constant 
flow of official documents instructing them in their duties. To ensure that 
these documents were in fact transmitted, the Ming code (Ming isi) made the con- 
cealment of official documents punishable by eighty strokes of the heavy bam- 
boo. Hung-wu evinces increasing frustration over the failure of his 
communications to achieve their intended effects later in his reign by super- 
seding that punishment with death by slicing in article 60 of his first Ta &ao 
(Great admonitions) of 1385. 

Hung-ww’s instructions involved an enormous communications burden. 
Directives and models had to be sent out, and responses from the field 


tir Chu Yiin-ming Yebchi (1511), rpt. in Li-tai hsiao-shib (Shanghai, 1940), p. 12a. Later emperors were 
less concerned about literacy in the palace. When chaste widows were conscripted in 1423 to train 
concubines in the Yung-lo harem, the qualification was childlessness, not literacy. Like literacy, 
though, that restriction was reduced within a year to the stipulation that they not bring their children 
into the palace. 

112 Louis Gallagher, trans., China in the sixteenth century: the journals of Matthew Ricci, 1583-1610 (New 
York, 1953), p- 21. 

113, Meng Chiin, Kuang-chon chib (1660), 9, p. 234. 
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submitted and processed. To handle this burden, the emperor, in 1370, estab- 
lished an Office of Reports Inspection (Ch’a-yen ssu). Its principal task was to 
receive memorials from officials throughout the realm and convey them to 
the throne. In the seventh month of 1377, this office was expanded and 
upgraded under the new name of Office of Transmission (T’ung-cheng ssx). 
The emperor had announced the previous month that anyone could submit 
a memorial to the throne, commoner and official alike, so long as it concerned 
affairs of importance, and that he would personally read it. (In fact, com- 
moners could — and did’’* — memorialize the throne only to impeach the 
local magistrate.) The Office of Transmission may have been enlarged in the 
expectation that this edict would elicit an enlarged flow of communications 
to the throne. When the Office of Transmission received a memorial, dupli- 
cates were made and the original sent on to the emperor. The copies were 
transmitted to the Office of Supervising Secretaries. The emperor read the 
document, attached his rescript in response, then sent both memorial and 
rescript to the Office of Supervising Secretaries to route to the appropriate 
department for action. The Office of Transmission was thus in a critical posi- 
tion in the chain of communication between the emperor and his subjects. 
Failure by that office to report to the throne any document it received was 
regarded as a serious offense. As the Yung-lo emperor thundered on one occa- 
sion when he discovered that a few memorials on minor matters had not 
reached him, “Stability depends on superior and inferior communicating; 
there is none when they do not. From ancient times, many a state has fallen 
because a ruler does not know the affairs of the people.””""’ 

Officials within the capital could submit their memorials by a different 
route. They were permitted to send them directly to the palace eunuch office 
at the Gate of Polar Convergence (Hui-t’ung men) without having to go 
through the Office of Transmission. The advantage was complete confidenti- 
ality. As Ray Huang has pointed out, direct submission to the palace meant 
that the contents of these memorials remained confidential until the emperor 
sent them out, with his decision attached, to the Office of Supervising Secre- 
taries. “The personal petitions and their contents remained confidential, 
unknown even to the writers’ superiors. Many a controversy was caused by 
papers in the latter category,” as opposed to documents that reached the 
emperor through the more permeable Office of Transmission."'® 

After a memorial had been seen by the emperor, it and his rescript were edi- 
ted into a court record (¢h’ao-pao). From this, a summary was prepared for 


114 E.g., MS, pp. 7189, 7191, 7193, 7215. 
115 Quoted in Yin Yiin-kung, Chyng-kuo Ming-tai bsin-wen ch’ uan-po shih (Ch’ung-ch’ing, 1990), p. 28. 
116 Ray Huang, 1587, a year of no significance: The Ming dynasty in decline (New Haven, 1981), p. 15. 
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printing in the Peking Gazette (ti-pao). This publication circulated knowledge 
of court affairs to officials throughout the administration. Memorials and 
edicts constituted the largest part of the Peking Gazette, but the Gazette also 
reported on a range of topics relative to state affairs: the activities of the 
emperor, promotions and demotions, military affairs, foreign relations, and 
natural disasters - which, though briefly reported, had potentially the great- 
est impact in a culture in which imbalances in nature were read as judgments 
on imperial conduct.'"” 

The Ming state had to handle other sorts of documents besides communi- 
cations between the emperor and his officials. Requirements regarding the 
central filing of fiscal information probably generated the largest volume of 
paper records that had to move between the field administration and the capi- 
tal. When the Hung-wu emperor in 1391 ordered local officials to ensure 
that all the households in their counties were properly registered in the /- 
chia system, he issued them with a model registration form and instructed 
them to “have it copied and cut onto a printing block.” After filling in a sam- 
ple form on the basis of a local household to ensure that it accorded with 
local conditions, the county magistrate was then to print up the forms and dis- 
tribute them to village-level officers in every ward of the county. Once com- 
pleted, the forms were to be returned to the magistrate, who then bound 
them together into booklets known as Yellow Registers (Auang-ts’e). Census 
laws required that copies of these tax books be forwarded once a decade to 
the Ministry of Revenue in Nanking, where they were checked and then trans- 
ferred for storage to the specially constructed storehouse at Back Lake (Hou 
hu). The volume of text storage that this system required was enormous. 
The Ministry gazetteer of 1550 records that the Ministry received 53,393 


volumes “at the beginning of the Ming,” referring presumably to the 
118 


1390S. 


The transmission of private documents 


Like the two types of state documents (communications and records), two 
categories of private documents circulated in the Ming: those designed to 
transmit information, like letters; and those designed to preserve it, like con- 
tracts. 


117 Although no copies of the gazette have survived, an anonymous compiler of the late Ming preserved 
extracts from the gazette between 1573 and 1617; see Wan-li ti-ch’ao (compiled late Wan-li era, Taipei, 
1963). The Peking Gazette in the Ming has been studied by Yin Yiin-kung, Chung-kuo Ming-tai hsin- 
wen ch’xan-po shih (Ch’ung-ch’ing, 1990). 
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Letters were widely sent and received, as one may judge from the frequency 
of references to sending and receiving them in Ming writings. In general, let- 
ters were neither casual nor private documents, and frequently were preserved 
as examples of fine writing in the literary collections of writers, particularly 
in the late Ming. Like any text, the letter followed conventions of structure 
and style. Those of lesser literacy who wished to write elegant letters, but 
did not have the training for that task were able, in the late Yian and Ming, 
to make use of letter-writing guides, which were published either as self- 
standing volumes, such as the early-Ming Han-mo ch’ tian-shu (Complete book of 
pen and ink), or as sections of general reference works, such as the late-Yiian 
Ch’i-cha ch’ing-ch’ien (forms of correspondence as good as ready cash). Both guides 
were pirated, rewritten, and produced in large numbers during the Ming. 
Their popularity attests to the circulation of letters among a growing literate 
population, and to a greater textuality of social intercourse that literacy 
made possible: the realm of private reading and writing was enlarging 
through the Ming. 

Once written, letters had to be sent. No public institution existed to deliver 
them. The courier and postal services were solely for the transmission of 
state communications. Couriers were forbidden to carry private documents, 
though, of course, they did for a fee, and, in doing so meant that the state 
was indirectly facilitating private correspondence. Lo Hung-hsien’s 1 5 39 tra- 
vel essay, referred to in the preceding section, makes several references to 
the sending of private letters. Lo begins the essay by saying that, when he 
reached Chen-chiang, he found a letter from the philosopher Wang Chi 
(1498-1583) waiting for him at the courier station. Wang was up-river in 
Nanking at the time serving in the Ministry of War. As Lo and Wang had 
first met seven years earlier, it is possible that Lo had written Wang a letter 
from home two and a half months earlier, before he set out, to let Wang 
know he would be passing by the southern capital on his way to Peking; it 
is also possible that Wang heard about Lo’s impending appointment and 
took it upon himself to intercept Lo by letter en route. Wang’s position 
would have allowed him to have the courier system handle the letter. After 
receiving Wang’s letter, Lo proceeded up-river to the courier station at 
Lung-t’an, 50 kilometers from Nanking, and sent his own letter the next 
moming, this time with a messenger. Hand-delivering letters would have 
been feasible at this distance. As it happens, Wang did the same, but the 
weather was foul and the messengers missed each other. The next morning, 
Wang dealt with the communication breakdown by going personally out to 
Lung-t’an to accompany Lo into Nanking. (Later, while he was in Yang- 
chow, Lo received a letter from a friend living in Ch’iian-chiao, which lay a 
journey of some 160 kilometers west. Unfortunately, Lo does not say how 
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the letter was delivered, only that the missive “arrived, inviting me to go to 
see him.”)"'? 

Letters traveling short distances could be sent via servants, but those going 
longer distances had to be handed to friends, or more likely itinerant mer- 
chants, going in the direction of their destination. Hsiti Hung-tsu makes 
many references to long-distance letters in his travel diaries. At the start of 
- his long trip to Yunnan, he visited his friend Ch’en Chi-ju (15 58-1639) in 
Soochow on 22 October 1636. Seizing this rare opportunity to correspond 
with two monks of his acquaintance on Chi-tsu Mountain in Yunnan, 
Ch’en wrote a letter and asked Hsii to deliver it to them, which he did. 
While on his travels, Hsii also dispatched his own letters to friends and rela- 
tives back east. While stuck at the western edge of Kweichow looking fora 
porter to take him into Yunnan, he learned that a Hu-kuang merchant was 
about to go back to his home province. Hsii gave him a letter addressed to 
his uncle. Presumably, the merchant was expected to get it as far as the 
Yangtze River, where he would then entrust it to someone else who would 
take it downriver to Chiang-nan.'*° 

Despite the hit-or-miss quality of delivery, it appears that people in the 
Ming were confident that their letters would reach their destinations. One 
gets this impression from editors’ notes in commercial collections of poetry 
and letters published in Chiang-nan in the early Ch’ing. For instance, a collec- 
tion of model letters published in Hangchow in 1663 includes a notice asking 
readers to mail interesting letters to the publisher for inclusion in sequels, 
which duly appeared in 1667 and 1668. Whether any of the letters in the 
sequels reached the publisher in response to this advertisement, we do not 
know. Some of the letters themselves offer further evidence of private mail. 
In the second sequel, a woman painter writes to a woman editor suggesting 
that a group of like-minded women poets could be formed, without actually 
meeting in person, by mailing poems to each other on the spring and fall holi- 
days; she also wonders whether their poems might be sent to the editor to pro- 
duce an anthology of their poetry.'*" 

The other type of private written document that was important to the 
conduct of Ming life was the contract. Just as the government relied on 
texts such as Yellow Registers to keep track of land ownership and tax 
assessments, so too the people kept their own written records relating to 


119 Lo Hung-hsien, Nien-an wen-chi, 5, pp. 1b-3b. 

1z0 Hsii Hung-tsu, Hsia Hsia-k’o yu-chi, pp. 94, 675. 

121 Ch’ih-tu bsin-yii kuang-pien (Model letters, further (third) collection), quoted in Ellen Widmer, “The 
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the buying, selling, and mortgaging of property. Such a contract specified 
the size and location of the property under transaction, its price, and the 
conditions and consequences attached to the sale. It bore the names of 
buyer and vendor, as well as several witnesses plus the scribe responsible 
for writing out the document. Each party signed or affixed his seal under 
his name to verify that the document corrresponded to the transaction. 
An illiterate simply drew a cross. The land contract was not invented in 
the Ming dynasty, but it survives in considerable volume only from that 
period. 

The place for which the largest number of contracts has survived is Hui- 
chou prefecture, as famous for the servitude of its agricultural laborers as 
it was for the wealth of its merchants. Chinese researchers to date have col- 
lected 685 land contracts from the Ming, spanning the years 1400 to 1643. 
By contrast, only two Sung and ten Yiian contracts have survived. Contract 
survival after 1400 does not indicate that land contracts before 1400 were 
not universal as a means of preserving and communicating economic trans- 
actions starting in the early Ming. Yet one can speculate that the preserva- 
tion of economic transactions in written form was becoming more the 
norm than previously. 

The earliest surviving Ming contract from Hui-chou, dated 1400, records 
the sale of 0.848 mu of land in Hsiu-ning county.'** It is signed by the ven- 
dor, his aunt, his uncle, a witness, and a scribe by the name of Wu Chih- 
kao. Wu declares that he has written the contract down on the basis of 
oral testimony. This scribe has left no other written record. His name does 
not happen to appear on the few other Hsiu-ning contracts preserved 
from this time, nor was he the author of any other sort of text. Though 
able to write, Wu was working from a formula, manipulating the set phrases 
of which this and all other land contracts are composed. His was not entirely 
a mechanical literacy, however, for he had to be capable of inserting infor- 
mation specific to the particular transaction and of altering the formulae to 
incorporate such details. Wu Chih-kao would not have been the lone scribe 
in Hsiu-ning county. Far from it. Hsiu-ning, like every county, must have 
had dozens of such men to meet the demand for written records. Wu was 
thus one of many tens of thousands of literate professionals in the early 
Ming who played an essential role in facilitating the textuality of economic 
life, and who are known only through the chance survival of the flimsy 
documents they scripted. 


122 Ming-Ch’ ing Hui-chou she-bui ching-chi tzu-liao ts’sng-pien, ed. Chung-kuo she-hui k’o-hsiieh-yiian, Li- 
shih yen-chiu-so, Hui-chou wen-ch’i cheng-li-tsu (Peking, 1990), Vol. 2, p. 19. 
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Public recitation 


Although the Ming state understood the importance of documents, it was 
aware of the need to translate written and printed texts into oral form in 
order to communicate to the people at large. To facilitate mass communica- 
tion, the Hung-wu emperor called for two public pavilions to be built adja- 
cent to the yamen in every prefecture and county in the country. An 
additional pair might also be built at centers outside the county seat, such as 
market towns. The Pavilion for Revering Goodness (Ching-shan ting) was a 
place for broadcasting the good deeds of local people who had displayed 
exemplary moral conduct by posting their names on lists. At the Pavilion 
for Extending Illumination (Shen-ming ?’ing), the names and misdeeds of crim- 
inals were announced as a warning to others. The latter was also a forum for 
resolving disputes, particularly between households wrangling over marriage 
issues."*? This forum for communicating right values could be conducted 
by the magistrate, or put in the charge of local elders."*4 

The ceremonies mandated for the two pavilions were not kept up, nor were 
the pavilions themselves. Some late-Ming magistrates took it upon them- 
selves to rebuild the pavilions in an attempt to re-animate the founder’s vision 
of a precommercial moral order. The Pavilion for Extending Illumination 
in Kwangtung’s Ting-an county, for instance, was rebuilt in 1578 and relo- 
cated in 1582, yet, in the prefectural gazetteer thirty-five years later, it is 
recorded as derelict.'** A lack of the necessary persuasive or coercive measures 
that would oblige attendance at the pavilions undercut the state’s ability to 
sustain the oral communication of moral values through this forum. 

Local officials could address their subjects outside this framework by giv- 
ing public lectures, addressed usually to the local elite. A county magistrate 
in Yangchow, for instance, constructed what he called the Ch’in-min Kuan or 
Hall for Loving the People in 1530 “for the convenience of lecturing and 
learning.””'*° There is, unfortunately, no indication of whom the magistrate 
was targeting for instruction, although possibly they may have been the 
county students. Other magistrates used public address to communicate 
with the local elite as a whole as the need arose. When the magistrate of 
Ch’iung-shan county, Kwangtung, wished to see community schools revived 
in 1532, he “gathered the gentry of Ch’iung-shan at the Temple to Confucius 


123 The resolution of marriage disputes at a Shen-aring t’ing is mentioned in P’an Shen, Ho-chien fw-chib 
(1540), 4, p. sb. 

124 Regarding local elders using Shen-ming? ing, see Pao Ying, Ku-shibhsien-chib (1659), 3, p- Ga; regarding 
pavilions at markets, see 3, p. rqb. 

125 Ch’isng-chou fu-chib (1619), 4, p. 30b. 
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and addressed them” on the subject. It served as an opportunity both to win 
their general support for the project and to honor by name those who agreed 
to undertake the work.'*” 

A conscientious chii-jen who served as magistrate of Ku-shih county, 
Honan, from 1459 to 1465 chose to reach the people, rather than just the gen- 
try, through a “Song to encourage agriculture” (Ch’tian nung ko) of his own 
composing: 


T urge you to revere filiality, 

T urge you to be in harmony in your villages, 

I urge you to be diligent in agriculture and sericulture, 

I urge you to be at peace whether you go or whether you stay 


The song’s goal was to reaffirm the social order and everyone’s place in it: 


Let the poor scholar have his books; 

Let the peasant have his land; 

Let the artisan and merchant follow their different callings; 
Then when I see you in no matter what place, 

Each will be devoted to his own calling, 

Without animosity or envy, 

Whether you go or whether you stay.'”® 


The 1659 county gazetteer in which this song appears does not indicate 
how the text was made available to the people. We know, however, that it 
was received, for an editor commented two centuries later that “even today 
the common people sing it.””"”? Was the author himself able to recite it ina dia- 
lect that would have been locally understood? It may not have been enor- 
mously difficult for him to command the local dialect, as he was a native of 
Ho-chou in Nan Chihli, the province directly east of Honan. In Ku-shih he 
worked energetically among the people, promoting major public works pro- 
jects such as irrigation, schools, and bridges. This activism would have been 
difficult to sustain had he been unable to communicate effectively with local 
gentry and peasants alike. 

Dialect in the Ming was an uncompromising marker of many boundaries: 
within and between regions, between classes, and between urban and rural. 
The editor of the 1619 gazetteer of Hai-nan Island notes all three of the dis- 
tinctions dialect could mark when he observes that “there is the official dialect 
and the correct dialect of the central region [meaning north China]: the gentry 
as well as urban residents can speak approximations of these, whereas no 


127 LiHsiand Ts’ai Fan, Ch’ iung-shanbsien-chib (1917), 15, p. 18b, froma stele by Huo T’ao (1487-1540), 
at home in Kwangtung at the time mourning his mother. 

128 Pao Ying, Kw-shih hsien-chih (1659), 10, p 31a-b. 
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one in the rural villages knows them.” In other words, the Hainanese elite and 
the people of the towns mastered a local version of Mandarin, and used this 
to distinguish their speech from those who were rural and lower class. But 
presumably the better educated felt the gap between their version and that 
spoken in north China as reflective of a social barrier that was difficult for 
them to cross. By speaking in the voice of another region, they not only 
shared in the hegemonic project of correct speech emanating from the court, 
but could also seek to overcome their own native sense as southerners 
excluded from that hegemony. The editor goes on to note another dialect, 
the “eastern dialect.” This, he says, is close to Fukien dialect, which presum- 
ably reflects the movement of Fukienese down the coast. Beyond these there 
is also the language of the Li minority in the region, which again subdivides 
according to different spatial histories: the dialect considered native to the Li 
of Hai-nan, and the West River dialect which apparently is a form of Li spo- 
ken in Kwangsi province. As for the local patois that everyone spoke, even 
that had its hierarchy, for the editor observes that “the speech of the prefec- 
tural capital is regarded as standard, and it has gradually colored [the dialect 
of] all the villages.””'>° Hai-nan dialect thus varied along the status gradient 
between town and country that was ubiquitous through Ming China. Inter- 
estingly, the editor ends his short essay on dialect by expressing concern 
about the constant ~ and from his point of view, corrosive — influence of Li 
on local speech. If the gentry wanted to keep the boundary between the elite 
and the common distinct, they were even more committed to maintaining 
that the difference between Han and non-Han marked a crucial social bound- 
ary that must be preserved. Aboriginal language had no place in public 
(Chinese) discourse. 


Publicly posted texts 


State and populace alike accepted the authority of written communications 
and used them whenever possible to promote ideas in their interests. People 
scrawled graffiti on walls and posted leaflets or placards in conspicuous places 
to communicate their views to the public at large as well as to the state’s 
local representatives. These proclamations did not entirely rely on literacy to 
be effective. The relationship that most people had to these public texts 
could not have been a readerly one, since most were illiterate. As long as 
one person could read the text and relay its subject matter to others, the text 
was effective. Also, the simple act of posting a text was also at least as much 
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a matter of communicating authority (or a challenge to authority) as it was a 
matter of communicating specific information. 

The story of Chou Te-ch’eng (1339-91), a magistrate of Hsiu-ning county, 
Hui-chou, is an early-Ming example of the placard at work. Chou was arrested 
in his seventh year in office because of accusations made in anonymous pla- 
cards posted at the gate of the local yamen. He was saved from condemnation 
when thirty members of the county elite organized support for him and tra- 
veled to Nanking to intercede at court on his behalf."*" The people of Hsiu- 
ning were divided in their opinions regarding the policies or methods of 
Magistrate Chou. Those who opposed him did not dominate public opinion 
among the elite and therefore had to resort to anonymous placards to defame 
the man. In this case, the placard expressed views excluded from official or 
elite channels of communication. 

On his side, a local magistrate was an originator of texts for public display, 
some of his own composition, some transmitted through him from his super- 
iors. Such proclamations were essential to his work. He needed to communi- 
cate all manner of information: calendars and ritual days, the dates and 
methods of tax collections, rules for markets, new government regulations, 
and so forth. His repertoire of proclamations extended beyond these practical 
concerns, however, and might also include moral lectures and warnings. 
Texts were not just for conveying information to the people, after all, but 
for projecting an appropriate image of magisterial rule. To maintain the secur- 
ity of the area under his jurisdiction and to ensure a steady flow of tax revenue, 
the magistrate found it useful to assure his people that the good order of 
society relied equally on his and their moral conduct. Texts of declaration, 
exhortation, and praise helped to carry out this task. For those who moved 
in such channels, the preferred way of expressing views was to post a text by 
transcribing it onto a stone stele. Like the placard, such monumental texts 
communicated at only one location, but they had the added advantage of 
communicating over time. If the elite sometimes lost control of the present 
when contrary placards spoke up against them, they could always assert 
their control over future opinion by posting their views in stone. These epi- 
gtaphic records were used to impart many types of information prejudicial 
to the many contests for local resources that colored local political life. They 
textualized the social landscape: identifying important sites on the local land- 
scape, thereby indicating to local people which locations and institutions 
were of particular cultural value. They provided posthumous biographies of 
eminent local people in order to honor their contributions to local 
society — as well as see that their contributions not be erased from public 
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memory, thus enabling their descendants to bask in their ancestors’ authority. 
They recorded the construction or repair of local buildings, thus recognizing 
the investments of those who paid for the work and the symbolic capital 
they had thereby earned. They registered the fiduciary property of public 
institutions (sometimes including not only lists of plots of land but simple 
maps as well) to protect such land from unlawful expropriation. Steles could 
also be used to admonish or warm the local people about immoral or illegal 
activities in which they were habitually engaged. Such admonitions were 
almost always the work of the local magistrate. 


Printing 

Communications recited in pavilions, pasted on yamen walls, or cut into stone 
were limited to those within eyesight. However successfully the information 
they bore moved among the people, recitations and written texts were ham- 
pered by physical immobility. Only after being transcribed and printed 
could these instances of communication circulate — as they did, in great and 
growing volumes through the Ming. The availability of printing was a signifi- 
cant communicative resource, for the state, to be sure, but also for the people. 
By the last century of the Ming, it was printing, not official fiat, that was deter- 
mining which ideas entered public discourse and how they circulated. 

Most printing in the Ming was xylographic: that is, texts were carved onto 
woodblocks and impressions taken by laying paper over their inked surfaces. 
Xylography had been in use for many centuries and was a common and rela- 
tively simple technology. Some Ming printers would use movable type, a 
technology that Chinese printers had developed as early as the eleventh cen- 
tury, but it was never widely used.*** Although the initial cost of cutting 
the text of a book onto woodblocks was greater than aligning movable 
type, xylography was regarded as the better long-term investment because 
the book, once its blocks were cut, could be almost endlessly reprinted, 
whereas a book in movable type would have to be set all over again once 
the type had been put to other uses. Additionally, the woodblock carver, 
unlike the typesetter, did not need to be literate. He had simply to carve 
around characters that a scribe had brushed (in reverse) onto the block. 
Only the cost of storage detracted from the popularity of woodblocks, and 
that does not appear to have been a concern in the Ming. 


132 This and other aspects of printing in the Ming are outlined in K. T. Wu, “Ming printing and prin- 
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Being a relatively simple and inexpensive technology, xylographic printing 
was widely used in Ming society to duplicate written records in the hope of 
preserving them. We see this, for example, in the regulations of a Kwangtung 
lineage, which advise members that “maps of the family graves should be 
printed,” not just preserved in manuscript copies.'?’ Printing was advised 
to forestall lineage members in subsequent generations from launching prop- 
erty claims against graves on the basis of records that varied from those held 
by the lineage elders, since all the copies of the printed maps would be the 
same. 

The Ming made much use of printing’s capacity to duplicate information. 
For example, the Ministry of Works used this technology prior to every 
decennial census to circulate models of the registration forms that local offi- 
cials were to use when compiling the Yellow Registers.’ ** It also printed the 
licenses or vouchers (yz) used in the state salt and tea monopolies. These 
licenses were printed at state workshops in Nanking from iron plates rather 
than woodblocks, since wood could not have withstood the scale of produc- 
tion needed to supply enough licenses; the tea monopoly required over 
150,000 a year. The labor to produce the salt licenses was obtained by compel- 
ling fifty-four artisan households from Soochow and Hangchow to move to 
Nanking and work within the precincts of the palace. Presumably they were 
skilled printers, possibly also metalworkers. In 1421, the printing plates and 
the artisans were dispatched to Peking to continue operations there, but six 
years later both were transferred back to Nanking, which remained the center 
for printing salt and tea licenses to the end of the dynasty. The printers 
worked in two shifts, one shift printing the licenses and the other numbering 
them and imprinting them with official seals. The cost of the paper needed 
to print tea licenses and to make up the receipt books (¢/-px) against which 
licenses were stamped when they were issued had to be covered by the bud- 
gets of the counties in which were located the inspection stations for the tea 
monopoly. Paid for locally, the paper was then shipped to Nanking where 
the actual licenses were printed within state workshops.">? 

An indication of both the ubiquity and skill of printers in the early Ming is 
the reported success with which counterfeiters were able to reproduce items 
that the state had printed, notably the paper currency that the Hung-wu 
administration issued. Counterfeit bills were printed in large numbers, and 
it was said that only the most perceptive were able to distinguish true from 


133 Quoted in Taga Akigoré, Sdfuno kenkya (Tokyo, 1960), p. 608, trans. in Chinese civilization and society: a 
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fake. Chu Piao (1355-92), Hung-wu’s heir apparent, who was appointed to 
oversee the issuance of paper currency, was said to be particularly adept at 
detecting counterfeit bills.'°° The same problem plagued the tea monopoly, 
since its licenses were as good as money. On each license was printed a warn- 
ing of dire consequence and handsome reward on the license: ““Those who 
produce counterfeit tea licenses will be executed and their property confis- 
cated, and those who report on and apprehend them will be awarded twenty 
taels.””">7 

Printing was a technology that a local official of the Ming was also expected 
to use for duplicating forms. The regulations governing the registration of 
households and land required him to have the necessary registration forms 
locally printed, the cost of the paper for making the forms being treated as 
part of the levy on the /i-chia officers."** Once the printed forms were filled 
in, they were bound into registers (Yellow Register for household census 
data, Fish-scale Register for land data) and filed in Nanking. These two sets 
of registers placed a considerable transcription burden on the county, for 
such written records required a literate staff. A Kwangtung gazetteer indicates 
that, to produce a Yellow Register for his county, a magistrate had to appoint 
secretaries (/i-shu) at the township level, plus a general secretary (¢sung-shu) at 
the county level to transcribe, collate, and summarize the data. At the village 
level, each community had to select one among them who was both numerate 
and literate to act as scribe (shu-nung).'*° It seems that a magistrate in the 
early Ming could expect to corvée a sufficient number of people who had 
the literacy needed to produce the Yellow Registers. For the magistrate, the 
work of collecting household and land information, sequencing it in retriev- 
able order, and transcribing it onto master lists required not just literacy, 
but various other technologies such as printing, binding, and book storage. 
He had to hire printers and binders, and maintain or build a county archive 
to store all this paper. 


State publishing 


The Hung-wu emperor was well aware that he lived in a print culture and 
understood the ease with which ideas circulated in society. Rather than trying 
to monopolize publishing, or license publishers, as states in Reformation Eur- 
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ope did as they confronted a new technology, ‘*° the emperor chose to exploit 
printing as a means of seeing that ideas he favored circulated more effectively 
than any one else’s. The books Hung-wu had published may be roughly 
grouped into five categories. 

First were the scholarly texts of the Confucian tradition, which students in 
government schools were required to memorize. The emperor deemed the 
correct text of the Book of changes to be Ch’eng I’s version with Chu Hsi’s com- 
mentaries; he declared the correct version of the Book of poetry to be Chu 
Hsi’s edition; and so forth. Which recension of a classic he (or, more accu- 
rately, his advisors) denominated as the correct version may have had less to 
do with the positioning of that text within academic debates on the textual his- 
tory of the classic question than with the need for fixing on one — any 
one — among others. The publishing of official editions enabled the emperor 
to establish a canon of knowledge deemed to underpin his vision of social 
order. It also cut down on the instability of the content of texts handed 
down over centuries and subject to corruption, for every copy that every stu- 
dent throughout China used said exactly the same thing, and would always 
say exactly the same thing. Differences among texts could then not be mobi- 
lized to dispute the authority of the state. 

The second category of Hung-wu publications were the many handbooks 
of judicial, administrative, and ritual laws of the dynasty that the regime pub- 
lished to inform officials of the terms within which they were to administer 
the realm. The first to be issued was the Ta Ming ling (Ming statutes), which 
according to Chinese precedent appeared in the first year of the dynasty. 
This was soon followed by the Ta Ming chi-li (Collected rites of the Ming dynasty), 
and the Hsten-kang shih-lei (Regulations for the censorial system) of 1371. The 
most important legal text produced under the Hung-wu emperor, the Ta 
Ming li (The Ming code), was first published in 1373-74, then revised in a new 
standard edition in 1397. A separate compilation of laws governing the mili- 
tary, the Chiin-fa ting-lii (fixed code of military laws), probably also originated in 
this decade. Many others followed: the Chu-ssu chih-chang (Handbook of govern- 
ment posts), compiled by imperial order and produced in 1393; the Chi-ku 
ting-chib ( fixed regulations based on ancient models) of 1396, which dictated the ritual 
prescriptions for ennobled officials, to mention only two. 

A third category of publications emanating from Hung-wu’s court were 
moralistic texts: among these were his own personal instructions issued to 
guide social, rather than just administrative, conduct. In the winter of 1380, 
in the wake of the Hu Wei-yung affair, he ordered his court scholars to go 
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through all the historical texts from the Ch’un ch’iu (Spring and autumn annals) 
forward and select exemplary and abominable ministers. He had their biog ra- 
phies edited and printed up in two separate volumes, with his own prefaces, 
for wide distribution.'*" Of his personal instructions, the first was his Tzu#- 
chih t’ ung-hsiin (General instructions on government) of 1375. This was followed by 
his three, increasingly censorious Ta ao (Great admonitions) printed and dis- 
tributed in 1385 and 1386, and his Chiao-min pang-wen ( proclamation to the people) 
published in 1398. These instructions were intended to function orally: for 
recitation to the common people and memorization by all students at govern- 
ment schools (a convicted criminal who could recite the Great admonitions 
from memory could get his sentence reduced by one degree). But they also 
functioned as texts: every household was required to possess a copy even if 
it had no literate members, not so that it could be read, therefore, but simply 
possessed as a demonstration of loyalty to the dynasty. The more specialized 
Huang Ming tsu-hstin (The ancestral instructions of the Ming dynasty), first issued in 
1373 and published in its final edition in 1395, gave his instructions regarding 
the privileges and norms affecting imperial princes. 

Fourthly, Hung-wu issued texts to the elite to control their forms of com- 
munication. The Hung-wu cheng-ytin (Correct rhymes of the Hung-wu era), which 
the emperor ordered Sung Lien to edit in 1379, determined the rhymes that 
were suitable for poetry. As poetry was a type of official discourse, fixing 
rhymes served to establish conventions governing the composition of texts, 
and hence of determining which forms of public communication were accep- 
table and which were not. 

A final category of Hung-wu texts is official monographs produced to lend 
authority to the founder’s institutions. A book that typifies this category is 
Hung-wu ching-ch’eng t’u-chih (Illustrated gazetteer of the Hung-wu capital), printed 
by imperial order at the Ministry of Works in 1395. This bare-bones gazetteer 
of the city of Nanking was produced, according to the assistant supervisor 
of imperial instruction who wrote the preface, to align Nanking within the 
tradition of the great capitals throughout Chinese history, not as the capital 
of another short-term regional dynasty (as Nanking had been in the past), 
but as the central place of the realm on which “all lines of communication con- 
verge” and to which all subjects submitted. The gazetteer was needed, the 
instructor declared, to ensure that the plan of the city did not suffer the fate 
of the plans of earlier dynastic capitals and be lost. The preface communicates 
Hung-wu’s anxiety about the permanence of his capital; well-placed, as it 
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turned out, for as soon as the Yung-lo emperor was enthroned, he decided to 
move the capital to Peking.'** 

Hung-wu’s enthusiasm for publishing continued with his descendants on 
the throne. Yung-lo had the Confucian classics re-edited and fixed as three 
sets of matching texts known as the Wx-ching ta-ch’ tian (Compendium of the Five 
Classics), the Ssu-shu ta-ch’ tian (Compendium of the Four Books), and the Hsing-l 
ta-ch’ tan (Compendium on nature and principle), which anthologized major post- 
classical writings such as Chu Hsi’s Chia i (family rituals). These imperial 
recensions became the basic texts that students in the examination system 
had to master in order to move into state service. Not only the Confucian clas- 
sics, but the Taoist and Buddhist canons as well, were ordered re-edited and 
published under the authority of the Yung-lo emperor. The Ming Tao ¢sang 
(Taoist canon) was commissioned in 1406, though not published until 1445. 
The so-called Northern edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka was initiated later, 
in 1420, but completed earlier, in 1440. In addition to these grander projects, 
the Yung-lo emperor also sponsored the production of several simple didactic 
texts, notably the Ch’ sian- shan shu (Exhortation to goodness) issued under his wife’s 
name shortly after her death in 1407, the Wei-shan_yin-chih (The blessings of 
doing good secretly) of 1419, and the Hsiao-shun shih-shih (Testimonies to filiality and 
obedience) of 1420. These were modest works when compared with the massive 
didactic work credited to his successor, the Hsiian-te emperor, the 62-chiian 
Wu-lun shu (On the five relationships). This book was not printed by the palace 
until 1443, eight years after Hsiian-te’s death. 

The editorial project for which the Yung-lo emperor’s sponsorship is best 
remembered, and to which he attached his own reign title, is the Yang-/o ta- 
tien, or Yung-lo Encyclopedia. This massive work in 22,887 chiian was the out- 
come of an edict issued in the first year of his reign (1403) to preserve existing 
knowledge. A first draft was done under the direction of Hsieh Chin (1 369- 
1415) and submitted to the throne at the end of 1404, but was found inade- 
quate. Yung-lo ordered the project expanded, and a fuller compilation com- 
pleted in 1408. The project was made possible in part by his father’s book- 
collecting. Hung-wu had not been a bibliophile, but he had understood the 
power of written knowledge and aspired to bring it within his control by 
amassing a large palace library. One of Hung-wu’s personae was of the reader 
who from time to time went through the great stacks of books in his collec- 


142 There is no record of how many copies were printed. By 1492, when it was republished, the book 
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tion.'*> The basis of his library was the books from the Yiian imperial library, 
which were saved when the Ming forces took Peking, and transferred to 
Nanking. Thereafter Hung-wu decreed that copies of all surviving books 
throughout the realm be sent to the palace. It seems that Hung-wu’s book- 
collecting project was not actively pursued, for when Yung-lo in 1406 
inquired about the holdings of the imperial library from Hsieh Chin, whose 
work as director of the Encyclopedia would have made him well familiar with 
the collection, Hsieh told him that much was incomplete and missing. The 
emperor responded by dispatching agents to buy books, with the order that 
they pay the owners whatever prices they were asking. Presumably he was 
anxious lest the editors of the second compilation not have everything they 
needed to complete their task.'** From the fragments that have survived, it 
appears that the editors of the Encyclopedia worked from a rich collection of 
sources. Brief editorial references in the chapters on the Peking region in the 
geographical section, for instance, note that they were compiled by pulling 
information out of what the editors cite generically as #’4-ching chih-shu, “gazet- 
teers and records,”’*’ of the Hung-wu era. As there were almost no published 
gazetteers for this part of the country this early in the dynasty, though many 
more were compiled, the editors must have had access to local manuscript his- 
tories as well as to administrative documents to compile the section. 

The Yung-lo Encyclopedia was never published, but all the other imperial 
compilations mentioned so far were. Desirous not just of fixing the canon, 
but communicating it, the Ming emperors operated a Classics Workshop 
(ching-ch’ang) within the palace. Books printed here, known as “official 
books” (A#an-shu) or “imperially produced books” (y#-chih-shu), were required 
reading for officials and the basis of the curriculum in the state schools. The 
shorter texts may have been distributed to schools free of charge as part of 
the emperor’s campaign to impose a universal standard of belief and conduct 
throughout his realm, but the larger compendia had to be purchased out of 
the budgets of local magistrates or educational officials. For instance, the 
five-chiian Blessings of doing good secretly and the two-chiian Testimonies to filiality 
and obedience were “‘presented” to the state school in Tz’u-li county, Hu- 
kuang, in 1420, the year they were first made available for distribution. The 
school may have received them automatically, or it may have acquired them 


143 This persona is invoked, for example, in several of his prefaces; see, e.g., Chu Yitan-chang, Ming ?’ar- 
tsu chi, ed. Hu Shih-o (Ho-fei, 1991), pp. 296, 302. 

144 MS, p. 2343. 

145 See, for example, Miao Ch’an-sun, ed., Shun-t’sen fu-chih (1886; rpt. Peking, 1983), pp. 1, 257. The 
term f’#-cbing (literally, “illustrated classic”) was used in the Sui and Tang for prototypes of the 
local gazetteer; chih-shw is a less categorical term for administrative documents having the force of 
law. The only gazetteer for which I have found them used together is the 1522 gazetteer of Hu- 
kuang province, entitled Hw-Auang t’s-ching chib-shu. 
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through the generosity of the local or a local donor. The Hsiian-te emperor’s 
far bulkier On the five relationships was not presented to the school until 1447, 
four years after it was published.'4® The delay in acquisition could indicate 
that time was needed to allocate budget money to purchase the work. With 
few exceptions, the catalogues of books in the possession of county schools 
(which can be found in some gazetteers) list almost every one of the imperially 
produced books just mentioned, with the exception of the military code."*” 

Among the books published under later emperors, two volumes produced 
by order of the youthful Chia-ching emperor (r. 1522-66) stand out. Rather 
than relay his unpopular judgments on two contentious matters through the 
Peking Gazette, Chia-ching decided to have his views expressed through the 
publication of two document collections favoring his position. The first, 
Ming-lun ta-tien (Great canon on illuminating human relationships), was printed in 
1525 in the wake of the Great Rites Controversy of 1524 to justify his unpop- 
ular gesture of bestowing imperial honours on his father, who had not 
reigned as emperor. First published under the title Ta-/ chi-i (Collected delibera- 
tions on the great rites [controversy]), the text was re-edited and expanded as 
the Great canon in a palace edition of 1528 and widely circulated. The Chia- 
ch’ing emperor followed the same course of putting his interpretation of 
events into print in the wake of the Great Imprisonment Controversy of 
1526. He ordered a similar compilation of texts, Ch’in-ming ta-yii lu (Imperial 
record of the great imprisonment [controversy]), published to justify his judgment 
regarding an escaped rebel. 


Magisterial publishing 


Ming magistrates, like their emperors, also became involved in. publishing 
texts as a means of extending their influence over the moral and social lives 
of the people in their charge. For example, when Huang Ju-chin (cs. 1505) 
took office as the education intendant of Nan Chihli in 1509, he was distressed 
to find that “the literary fashion favored the frivolous and the extravagant” 
in this region of high literary production. Huang perceived — as indeed he 
should have, given his Confucian training — that deviation from classical 
style threatened to pervert not simply the forms in which individuals wrote, 
but the principal mode of communication that identified the gentry as ele- 
vated servants of the state. Confucianism was embodied in set texts, and its 


146 Ch’en Kuang-ch’ien, Tz’s-/i bsien-chib (1574), 11, p. 14b. 

147 See, for example, Cheng Ch’ing-yiinand Hsin Shao-tso, Yen-p’ingfu-chih (1526), 12, pp.7a-8a; Chang 
Yiieh, Hxi-an bsien-chih (1530), 9, p.toa-b; Jui-chin hsien-chib (1542), 3, pp.13a-14a; Hsieh Ku, 
Jui-ch’ ang bsien-chib (1568), 5, pp. 62-7a. The only citation of Chién-fa ting-/d that 1 have encountered 
is in Hsieh Pin, Nanching hy-pu chib (1550), yin-yung shu-mu, p. 1a. 
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adherents were trained by being taught to produce secondary texts (such as 
the sort of commentaries expected on the examinations) according to certain 
fixed patterns. To deviate from these patterns was to express resistance against 
the Confucian tradition, at least in the eyes of those appointed to uphold 
orthodoxy. Huang responded to the writing of extravagant essays by printing 
a compendium of orthodox texts from the Ch’in to the Sung and distributing 
them to the students at the government schools in the metropolitan region."** 

Huang’s book targeted the elite. A local magistrate might also publish 
books as part of his efforts to improve moral and practical customs among 
the common people. On the matter of public conduct, he might sponsor 
texts outlining correct rites, as the prefect of Ch’iung-chou did in the 1540s 
when he had Ssw-/i chieh-yao (Concise essentials of the four rituals) printed and dis- 
tributed to “‘alter the customs of Ch’iung-chou.” A subsequent prefect who 
arrived in 1585 followed the same course by publishing Y# Ch’iung hi-yao 
(The essentials of ritual for Ch’ iung-chou).'*? On the matter of local production, 
he might issue agricultural handbooks, as the magistrate of a Yangchow 
county did when he printed an illustrated edition of the famous Nung shu 
(Agricultural treatise) of Wang Chen and had it distributed to improve local 
agricultural techniques."’° In the latter case, the illustrations were crucial for 
communicating technology to the illiterate, as the text itself would have 
been accessible only to educated landlords. 

The genre that local magistrates most consistently sponsored for publica- 
tion was the gazetteer (chih). This formal record of all that pertained to the offi- 
cial realm of county life could take the county as its subject (Asien-chih); 
alternatively, it could focus on a prominent local site such as a famous moun- 
tain (shan-chih) or monastery (ss#-chih). Although the gazetteer was sometimes 
the private undertaking of a lone individual interested in chronicling the his- 
tory of his native place or stimulating interest in a local site that was in need 
of investment,'*' increasingly it became a public project in which the local 
magistrate was involved as editor or publisher. Included in the advice a 
1411 chii-jen from Honan gave his son before the latter set off to take up his 
first posting as magistrate was the instruction to edit the county gazetteer 
and have it published. Publishing the gazetteer was, from his point of view, 
as much a part of a good magistrate’s responsibility as providing a positive 
model for the local gentry, eschewing corruption, and abstaining from drun- 


148 Ch’eng Meng-hsing, Yang-chou fu-chib (1733), 27, p. 20a, citing the 1523 prefectural gazetteer. 

149 Ch’ iung-chou fu-chib (1619), 9b, pp. 78b, 80a. 

150 Yang-chou fu-chib (1733), 27, p- 214. 

151 E.g., monk I-jen in the early Ming compiled a gazetteer of Lung-ching Monastery outside Hang- 
chow in the hope of encouraging later generations to rebuild it; Wang Meng-chiin, Lung-ching 
chien-wen Iw (after 1762, rpt. Wu-lin chang-ku ts’ung-pien, 1884), 8, p. 18a. 
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kenness while in office.'** Few gazetteers were actually published this early in 
the dynasty; they became near-universal throughout China only in the six- 
teenth century. 

The prestige a county earned from having a gazetteer was matched by the 
prestige that accrued to the officials involved in the work. The desire to attach 
one’s name to a gazetteer was so strong that the Wan-li era gazetteer of 
Ch’iung-chou prefecture (Hai-nan Island) in Kwangtung, an enormous 
work that runs to almost 1,300 pages and dates to about 1619, had to devote 
four entire pages to list everyone who claimed involvement in its production. 
The “Names of those who compiled the gazetteer”’ directly preceding the 
table of contents starts with the editor-in-chief (the vice-intendant of provin- 
cial education) followed by four assistant editors-in-chief (the prefect, the 
vice-prefect, the assistant prefect, and the prefectural judge), then thirteen edi- 
tors (the magistrates of every sub-prefecture and county within Ch’iung- 
chou, minus Hui-t’ung county which was between appointments at the 
time), then ten copy-editors (four educational officials from the prefectural 
school, one from a sub-prefectural school, three from the prefectural county 
school, and an instructor and an assistant instructor from two lesser county 
schools), and finally three contributing editors and seven copy writer (students 
from the prefectural and county schools)."*? Who in this crowd of thirty- 
seven actually compiled the book? Fortunately, the editor-in-chief is magna- 
nimous enough to tell the reader in his preface that there were seven authors. 
He names only five, one of whom does not even appear in this list. The 
other four do, however: they are the last two copy-editors (the instructor 
and assistant instructor from lesser county schools), and the first two copywri- 
ters (both of them students in the prefectural school). Presumably the other 
five copywriters and the three contributing editors also took part in the real 
work. In other words, the first three pages of names simply glorify the politi- 
cal shell within which the writers on the last page actually created the book. 
That shell was nonetheless important: it provided the momentum, and as 
well the funds, for seeing this history of Hai-nan Island into print. A refresh- 
ing note of realism is struck at the very end of the list of names. There, 
crammed into the last line of text in characters half the size of everyone else’s, 
as befitted their diminutive status in the bureaucratic pyramid, appear the 
names of the three men who supervised the cutting of the woodblocks: 
Ch’en Ching-lun, Li Wen-ming, and Li Te-huan. 

The work of producing a gazetteer was not inconsiderable. A colophon at 
the end of the 1536 prefectural gazetteer of Heng-chou, Hu-kuang, notes 


152 Sun To, Lw-shan hsien-chib (1552), 10, p. gb. 
153 Ch’iung-chou fu-chib (1619), bsing-shib. 
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that the gazetteer was cut onto 200 blocks, and that the task required two cal- 
ligraphers, three copyists, and six carvers (of whom two pairs were either 
brothers or first cousins)."** To meet the cost of labor, wood, and paper, 
gazetteers were usually financed through subscriptions from local gentry, 
who would receive a copy of the book when it was printed. Print runs rarely 
went beyond a few hundred, but the blocks were carefully stored so that 
further copies could be run off when needed. One could thus apply to the 
yamen for a copy at a later date. When Hsii Hung-tsu arrived in the capital 
of K wangsi prefecture in the thinly populated southeastern region of Yunnan 
province in mid-September 1638, he sent a letter to the prefect asking for a 
copy of the prefectural gazetteer. Three days later, the prefect answered to 
say that a copy would have to be printed. It would appear that the yamen 
had the woodblocks but no printed copies, though the delay may have been 
to see whether one could be found. Five days later, after being badgered 
daily by Hsii’s servant, the prefect wrote to Hsii to apologize for the delay, 
saying that the clerks in charge of printing the book were slow and had 
damaged several of the blocks in the process. He promised that a copy 
would be delivered to him that afternoon, as indeed it was."®> When a book 
was printed only on occasional demand, few copies ever got into circulation. 
Such appears to have been the case for this gazetteer, no copies of which 
have survived to the present. 


Scholarly publishing 


Wealthy gentry not only supported the production of works sponsored by 
their local magistrate; increasingly through the Ming they undertook their 
own publication projects. These were usually not for financial profit, but 
were claimed to be for scholarly purposes. Owners of rare books, for instance, 
began in the mid-Ming to enter the publishing world for the first time and 
arrange for the publication of new editions or facsimiles of these works. For 
example, Wang Yen-che (1483-1541) of Soochow produced a facsimile of a 
rare Sung woodblock edition of Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s Shih chi in 1527. He made 
it from a copy he borrowed from someone who was hoping to sell it to 
Wang. Instead, Wang asked to borrow the book for a month, then hired car- 
vers to cut new blocks and print several dozen copies. When the man came 
back to collect his book, Wang handed him one of these copies in order to 
test whether he could tell it was a reproduction. The man left without noticing 
but retumed later, saying to Wang that this was indeed the Sung edition but 


154 Heng-chou fu-chib (1536), 9, p. 14b. 
155 Hs Hung-tsu, Hsi Hsia-k’'o yu-chi, pp. 687-91. 
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that the quality of the paper was not as good as the copy he had lent Wang and 
was there some mistake. Wang laughed and showed him the stack of books. 
We are led to believe that the man appreciated the humor of the trick, and 
got the original back.'**® 

Other collectors engaged in publishing books on a much larger scale than 
Wang Yen-che. His contemporary, the enormously wealthy An Kuo (1481— 
1534), started in about the year 1512 to print fine editions of numerous rare 
books in his collection, in addition to publishing texts by contemporaries, 
such as the poetry of the artist Shen Chou. Some of these were printed using 
movable bronze type. An Kuo’s editions displayed great editorial care and 
were well received; they also displayed his own name prominently at the 
head of each chiian as well as at the top of the fold of each page.'*” His contri- 
bution to the communication of knowledge may thus be construed as some- 
thing more than disinterested, and in this he was not exceptional among his 
peers. A fine book was a treasured object, bearing both cultural and commer- 
cial value for its owner. 

A significant development in scholarly publishing in the late Ming was the 
publication of collectanea (¢s’ang-shu). Some collectors were keen not to pub- 
lish facsimiles of their rarest books piece by piece, but to bring them out as a 
series of matching editions. Some also chose to include their own writings 
in this series. For example, Wang Wen-lu, whose great library housing ten 
thousand chiian burned down in 1565, had by 1555 published fifty titles, of 
which he was the author of twelve. These he gave a ¢s’ung-shu-style title, 
Chiu-ling bsiieh-shan, in imitation of the prototypical Sung collectanea, Par- 
ch’uan hsiieh-hai. By 1584, Wang had added another fifty titles, many of which 
again were his own works.’** Given the cost of producing a collectanea, 
some scholars, like Ssu-ma T’ai (cs. 1523) of Nanking, compiled them with- 
out ever getting them into print. Ssu-ma compiled no less than five separate 
ts’ ung-shu each comprising between thirty and a hundred chiian.'*? It was only 
when commercial publishers moved into this field early in the seventeenth 
century that any of them went into print. The best-known collectanea to be 
printed commercially in the late~-Ming, the Shuo fu, as well as its continuation, 
the Shuo fu hsé, were both put into print for the first time by a Hangchow 
book dealer sometime between 1607 and 1620. Some of the woodblocks 
were damaged in the great Hangchow fire of 1621, and the publisher sold 


156 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts'ang-shu-chia shih-lieh (Peking, 1981), p. 127. DMB, p. 1346, working from a 
different source, says that Wang Yen-che took two years to produce the facsimile. 

157 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia shib-lieh, p. 132; DMB, p. 11. 

158 DMB, p. 1450. 

159 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chiashib-lueb, p. 131. The compilation of one of these ts’sng-shu, the Hsu 
pai-ch' uan bsieh-bai, is usually credited to Wu Yung; Ssu-ma T’ai’s role may have been that of spon- 
sor. 
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off what survived to other publishers, who in tur incorporated these blocks 
into yet other ¢s’ang-shu of their own devising."© 

The other notable development in scholarly publishing in the late Ming, 
presaged by Wang Wen-lu’s publishing activities, was self-publication. It 
was rare in the early Ming for someone to publish his memorials, essays, or 
jottings; that was considered work appropriate for his descendants. In the 
late Ming, however, writers took up publishing with a passion, sometimes 
putting their works together in a ¢s’ung-shu presentation. If an author were suf- 
ficiently prolific (and immodest) to produce several editions of his own writ- 
ings through his lifetime, he often repeated the name each time, adding a 
term like “continued” (4s#) to link the collections together. Mao K’un 
(1512-1601), who produced several anthologies of historical writings in the 
old collectanea style, also published three collections of his own essays in 
1565, 1584 (a As# edition), and 1588. From these his family produced a com- 
plete edition of his prose works after he died.'® By the end of the dynasty, 
many an author did not even wait until his writings had accumulated to the 
point of producing his collected works but simply, as Ai Nan-ying’s (1583- 
1646) grandson said of his prolific grandfather, “published as he wrote.” 
The scale of publishing in the late Ming flooded the reading public, contribut- 
ing to the uniquely rich and varied intellectual climate of the era. 


Map publishing 


The first map-making enterprise in the Ming was undertaken in 1373 when 
the Hung-wu emperor ordered that every region of the country submit 
maps, plus information on the administrative geography and local products 
of the region. This order was repeated a decade later with a call for more 
detailed information. By 1385, a large composite map of the entire country 
compiled from these submissions was on display at court, but it was never 
published. The Yung-lo emperor solicited a further round of geographical 
information in 1418 which, with later supplements, went into the making of 
the Ta Ming i-?ung chih (Comprehensive gazetteer of the Ming dynasty) of 1461. 
Regrettably, the rough and underlabeled maps included in this compendium 
set a low standard for official cartography, and most subsequent gazetteers 
simply followed a style that favored symbolic over geometric renderings of 
spatial relationships.*®? 


160 DMB, p. 1271. 

161 DMB, pp. 1046-47. 

162 Cited in Brook, ‘‘Censorship in eighteenth-century China,” p. 188. 

163 Aoyama Sadao, ‘‘Ming-tai ti-t’u chih yen-chiu”’ (1940; trans. Lin Ssu, 1941; rpt. in Ming-shib yen-chin 
lun-ts’ wag, Taipei, 1985), Vol. 2, pp. 505-06. 
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Only in the following century, as interest in travel grew, did scholars begin 
to turn their attention to maps and publish atlases on an unprecedented 
scale. The trend began with the publication of some well-known regional 
atlases in the first half of the sixteenth century. These atlases were of areas of 
the country that were of strategic concern: the northern border region and 
the southeast coast. Mapping came to be regarded in the Chia-ching era as a 
useful way of focusing concerns about state border policies with regard to 
the growing harassments of the Mongols and the Japanese. Among the latter 
was Ling-hai yi-t’u (Territorial atlas of Kwangtung and the ocean), which Yao Yii 
(cs. 1532) compiled when he was investigating censor for that province; the 
preface of 1542 was by Chan Jo-shui. The most substantial coastal atlas of 
the Chia-ching era was Cheng Jo-tseng’s massive Ch’ou-hai t’u-pien of 1561, 
previously mentioned in the section on route knowledge. 

Among printed maps of the northern border, the most notable was Chin- 
pien tu-lun (Critical atlas of the nine sections of the [northern] border), which Hsii 
Lun (1494-1566), a secretary in the Ministry of Rites, submitted to the throne 
in 1537; the work was published the following year, and Hsii later elevated 
to the post of Minister of War. Four years later, Wei Huan (cs. 1529), head 
of the Bureau of Operations in the Ministry of War, submitted his Chin-pien 
k’ao (Study of the nine sections of the border) to the throne; he had it printed the 
same year. Both were quickly recognized as standard works, and much con- 
sulted and reprinted. When the Lung-ch’ing emperor, in 1569, ordered Min- 
ister of War, Huo Chi, to produce a usable reference atlas of the northern 
border, the Bureau of Operations drew upon the atlases of both Hsii and 
Wei to compile Chiu-pien t’u-shuo (Annotated atlas of the nine sections of the border), 
which was printed the same year. Minister Huo notes that the Asnotated 
atlas was not a straight copy, however. The Bureau of Operations required 
border military offices to submit their own maps, which it sent back for sev- 
eral revisions before incorporation into the atlas. To keep pace with further 
changes, the Ministry of War thenceforth required border offices to report 
changes annually, with the intention of updating the atlas every three years."°4 

Another cartographic project that used Hsii’s Critical atlas was the Kuang-yti 
tu (Enlarged territorial atlas), which Lo Hung-hsien (whose two travel essays 
we had occasion to use in the preceding section) published in 1555. This 
was the first comprehensive atlas of China published in the Ming. Lo says 
that he based it on the large sheet map of China produced by Chu Ssu-pen 


164 Huo Chi, ed., Chin-pien f’u-shuo (1569), 1a-2b. Huo refers to Hsii’s Chin-pien 'x-lun as Chin-pien f'u- 
k’ao. He mentions another official border atlas between Hsii Lun’s and his own: the Chin-pien k'ao 
which Wei Huan (cs. 1529), head of the Bureau of Operations in the Ministry of War, submitted 
to the throne in 1541. 
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(1273-1333), though the forty-five maps in his atlas exceed Chu’s in scale and 
comprehensiveness. What is also distinctive about Lo’s atlas is his use of the 
grid system or “dividing up into measured squares” (bua-fang chi-li), a techni- 
que first attested in 1261. The grid system involved sectioning the territory 
to be mapped into squares, surveying each of these squares, then compiling 
the separate surveys onto a comprehensive grid. 

It was left toa Kwangtung scholar, rather than the court, to apply the grid 
system to map-making. The first attempt (and it seems the only attempt in 
the Ming) to apply Lo’s system was done by Yeh Ch’un-chi, who, while still 
a student, traveled north to Kiangsi to meet Lo several times in 15508. 
Through Lo, Yeh was introduced to Hsii Lun’s Critical atlas, which he 
regarded as much inferior to Lo’s. Yeh’s contribution to Ming cartography 
was to take the grid method down from the national scale on which Lo had 
used it and to apply it at the county level: first for Hui-an county, Fukien, in 
1573; then for Shun-te county, Kwangtung, in the following decade; and 
lastly for Yung-an county, also in his native Kwangtung, in 1586. The first 
of these was published as a separate work, the latter two as components of 
county gazetteers."®’ The grid system was not put into general practice until 
it was revived as a native competitor to European cartography in the nine- 
teenth century, but it was revived for a competition it could only swiftly 
lose. Nonetheless, the wide publication of Lo’s atlas, which went through at 
least six editions between 1555 and 1799, attests to the late-Ming enthusiasm 
for better maps, and a market for selling such maps. 


Religious publishing 


The history of printing in China began as a part of religious history. Reprodu- 
cing a Buddhist text in writing was considered a meritorious act that had posi- 
tive karmic consequences for the writer. Printing was developed as a 
technology that speeded up the rate of textual reproduction and the extent 
to which Buddhist images and texts could circulate in society. Ming Bud- 
dhists continued to avail themselves of printing technology to spread the 
Buddha’s image and teachings. Little of this production survives, since it 
was mostly handbills and pamphlets produced on cheap paper and intended 
for mass consumption. A few printed images have survived from the seven- 


165 Foran examination of Yeh Ch’un-chi’s cartography, see Timothy Brook, “Mapping knowledge in 
the sixteenth century: the gazetteer cartography of Ye Chunji,” Gest Library Journal (1994). Yeh’s 
maps of Yung-an have been examined in Bangbo Hu, “Maps in the Gazetteer of Yung-an County,” 
Gest Library Journal, 6, No. 1 (Spring, 1993), pp. 85-100. Yeh’s gazetteer of Shun-te appears to be 
lost; Hwi-an cheng-shwand Yung-an bsien-chih survive only in single copies in Tokyo and Peking respec- 
tively, though the former was reprinted in Fu-chou in 1987. 
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teenth century because Europeans happened to acquire them in China and 
then reproduced them for the curious in the books they published once they 
returned home. 

Buddhist monasteries were also active in acquiring and printing books, 
notably in the late Ming when monasteries were receiving financial patron- 
age on a scale that had not been seen since the tenth century. Examples 
are legion, and one from Fu-chou will suffice. Wan-fu Monastery, Fu- 
chou’s premier Ch’an establishment, was rebuilt in the Wan-li era after its 
destruction in the wave of coastal pirate raids in 1555. Once it was fully 
revived in 1601, the abbot petitioned the Wan-li emperor for a copy of 
the imperially printed Tripitaka. Thirteen years later, the emperor finally 
bestowed a copy, along with 300 ounces of gold from the imperial treasury, 
to build a structure to house the books. As this amount was insufficient to 
build a full library, Grand Secretary Yeh Hsiang-kao (1562-1627), then at 
home in retirement in Fu-chou prefecture, memorialized on behalf of the 
monks that they be permitted to raise additional funds. This request was 
granted, and the library was built the same year. Wan-fu was also an active 
religious publisher. From 1616 until the publication of its monastic gazet- 
teer in 1637 (and perhaps beyond), Wan-fu published at least eighteen 
books, from standard religious works, like sutras and selected quotations 
of Buddhist masters, to more “practical” publications, including a hand- 
book of rules for daily life in a monastery and a reprinting of a classic 
essay from the Yiian dynasty on the relationship among Buddhism, Taoism, 
and Confucianism (presumably intended for circulation among Huang- 
po’s prominent lay gentry patrons).'©° 


Commercial publishing 


However much monks, scholars, or officials engaged in publishing, the main 
source of books in the Ming were commercial publishers. They did a lively 
trade that only expanded as the dynasty progressed and the literate market 
for books grew. Commercial publishing in the mid-Ming was driven in part 
by what the court was printing, for almost every book that came out in a 
palace edition soon appeared in a commercial edition as well. Imperial print- 
ing identified significant texts, and commercial printing, to a large extent, 


166 Hsing-chiand Hsing-yiian, Huang-po ssu-chih (1637), 1, p. 2a-b, 3, p. 24a-b. The handbook was Pi-ni 
Sih-yung (Daily-use handbook of Vinaya rules) (Fu-ch’ing, 1633); the Yuan dynasty essay was Liu Mi, 
San-chiao p'ing-hsin lun (Viewing the Three Teachings with a balanced mind) (1324, rpt. Fu-ch’ing, 1637). 
The latter text is discussed in Timothy Brook, ‘‘Rethinking syncretism: the unity of the three teach- 
ings and their joint worship in late-imperial China,” Journal of Chinese Religions, 21 (1993). 
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made it possible for this significance to be sustained in society at large."©7 The 
widespread commercial reprinting of classics and palace editions helped to 
establish a core set of official books that “most scholars” could be expected 
to own, according to the Fukien scholar-official Chang Yiieh (1492-1553). 
This basic set included the Hung-wu printings of the abridged Confucian 
canon and the standard dynastic histories as well as the Ming code and Ming 
regulations.'* 

Commercial publishers, unlike the palace, produced cheap editions in large 
volume. They also developed much different publishing lists. While they 
pirated the canon, much of their production was geared to the lower end of 
the literate market. They generally eschewed works of high scholarship unless 
these were in demand for examination purposes. More favored were simpler 
publications like examination primers, almanacs, and guides to conduct. A 
scandalized reference to law books in the hands of the unscrupulous in an 
unpublished mid-sixteenth-century gazetteer suggests that this genre was 
also widely available and, by implication, to those who would like to ma- 
nipulate the law to their own advantage.’ 

By the late Ming, publishing houses had sprung up in all major cities. The 
center of the publishing industry, as of the book-buying market, was 
Chiang-nan, and the main publishers were located in Soochow, Hangchow, 
Nanking, and Hu-chou. Publishing was also important in Peking to supply 
the book-buying habits of officials and students alike. But the core of the 
industry turning out mass-produced books was centered in the northern 
Fukien interior in specialized printing towns like Chien-yang. The key factor 
in this region was its proximity, not to a market, but to a source of the 
abundant raw material, bamboo, from which inexpensive paper was made.*’° 

The expansion of commercial printing in the late Ming presumed a grow- 
ing market, as the ranks of the literate swelled at the lower end of the social 
scale. Producing for an audience less interested in canonical literature, com- 
mercial publishers devised new types of texts appropriate to the new reading 
public, texts like — to name but a few categories — route books, almanacs, pri- 
mers, moral tracts, novels, plays, erotica, joke books, collections of letters 


167 Wu-lunshu(1443) was printed privately seven years after it first appeared in a palace edition, by a Pek- 
ing bookseller named Liu. Li Hsien, ed., Ta Ming i-t’ung chib (1461; cpt. Taipei, 1965), perhaps 
because of its size, did not appear commercially until Shen-tu Chai printed it in 1505; but just 
three years later, another Peking publisher, Hung-chang T’ang, produced a second edition. Regard- 
ing the 1505 edition of the Ta Ming i-t’ung chib, see Wolfgang Franke, An Introduction to the Sources of 
Ming History (Kuala Lumpur, 1968), p. 237. 

168 Chang Yiieh, Hui-an bsien-chib (1530), 9, p. 10a. The comment may not be Chang’s own, for it is 
repeated verbatim thirty-four years later in a Hu-kuang county gazetteer: Ch’en Kuang-ch’ien, 
Ta'n-li hsien-chib (1574), 11, p. 14a. 

169 Ts’ai Kuang-chien, Cd’ isng-chou fu-chib (1619), 3, p- 88b. 

170 Tsien Tsuen-hsuin, Paper and Printing, pp. 49-50. 
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edifying and otherwise, and accounts of foreign customs. An example of the 
last category was produced by the Shen family of Hu-chou, which operated 
a publishing concern called Keng-chih Kuan (House for tilling prosperity). 
One of the family, Shen Mao-shang, compiled a series of four two-chian col- 
lections (Avang-chi), the contents of which he drew indiscriminately from a 
wide range of pre-existing texts, dealing with foreign customs and languages 
in Korea and Japan (Ch’ao-hsien kuang-chi), Mongolia ( pei-ti Ruang-chi), Inner 
Asia (Hsi-i Auang-chi), and the maritime countries from Vietnam to France 
(Hai-kuo kuang-chi). The House for Tilling Prosperity brought out at least 
the last of these in 1579, and probably the entire set. Another of the family, 
Shen Mao-kuan, probably a brother, drew on a similar body of knowledge 
to put together Hua-i hua-mu niao-shou chen-wan k’ao (An examination of flora, 
fauna, and rarities Chinese and foreign) in ten chiian.*™ 

This sort of recycling of acommon body of knowledge in different forms 
signals a reading public eager to consume books that addressed noncanonical 
matters. This audience was most certainly not limited to the lesser educated. 
As a young student being drilled in the canon, Hsii Hung-tsu consumed 
just such commercial literature. The author of his posthumous tomb essay 
says, certainly without embarrassment and almost with pride, that Hsii 
“developed a love for unusual books. Ancient and modern history, books 
on geography and topography, pictures of mountains and seas [maps], as 
well as books on Taoism and hermits were his favorite reading. These he 
would place under the Classics and read surreptitiously.””*”” 


Book collecting 


Books in the early Ming were not the cheap commodities they would later 
become, and one had to be wealthy to have the pleasure of owning a lot of 
them. The connection between wealth and books was assumed by the 
Yung-lo emperor, who observed in 1406 that “few gentry or commoner 
families have the extra resources” to collect books.'’’ The palace was by far 
the largest owner of books. The imperial collection, in the second quarter of 
the fifteenth century, amounted to 20,000 titles totaling close to a million 
chiian (chapters or fascicles).'"* Among the people, book-collecting was a 


171 From descriptions of these texts by Hsiang Ta, cited in, Cheng Ho hsia hsi-yang tzu-liao bui-pien, eds. 
Cheng Ho-sheng and Cheng I-chiin (Chi-nan, 1980), Vol. 1, pp. 306-07. 

172 Quoted in Li Chi, The travel diaries of Hsti Hsia-k’o, p. 16. 

173 MS, p. 2343. 174 MS, p. 2343. 
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hobby only for the wealthy. A collection of several thousand chiian was consid- 
ered large, and anything over 10,000 quite remarkable.'”* 

This situation began to change in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
Evidence of the growing place that book collections came to have in the 
lives of mid-Ming intellectuals can be drawn from the experience of the 
great statecraft scholar, Ch’iu Chiin. As a native of distant Hai-nan Island, 
Ch’iu experienced this development in negative terms when he was a young 
man. Prior to his father’s death in 1426, when Ch’iu Chiin was only six years 
old, his family owned several hundred chiian of books, a significant collection 
for Hai-nan Island. People helped themselves to the collection after his father 
died, and Ch’iu was able to recover only fragments of it when he grew 
older. He was able to borrow books from booksellers to pursue his education, 
though he complained that at that time — the late 1430s and early 1440s — 
“the books on the market were mostly low-brow, miscellaneous works, so 
those (of any academic merit] that I was able to acquire amounted to only a 
handful.” Clearly, at this time in the distant south, books that were more 
than light entertainment were difficult to obtain. A student in the far south, 
far more so than a student in Chiang-nan, had to rely on books to obtain 
knowledge; yet his location relative to the established centers of learning 
and book production made it difficult to get hold of them. Ch’iu thus felt him- 
self at a double handicap. 

In Chiang-nan, private holdings in the thousands of chiian were becoming 
more common in the mid-Ming.'’° A few collectors attained or even exceeded 
the prestigious number of 10,000 chian, and they constructed buildings to 
serve as libraries for their collections.'’’ Significantly, two of the families 
that amassed impressive mid-Ming collections, the Feng family of Ning-po 
(whose collection was later bought by the Fan family and became the core 
of their justly famous T’ien-i Ko library) and the Yii family of Shanghai, 
both housed their books in buildings they named Wan-chiian Lou, or Library 
of Ten Thousand Chiian.'7* These private libraries served as places where 
scholars could meet to share intellectual and social interests. I K’an’s (cs. 
1436) book-laden residence on the west side of Soochow, for instance, was a 
common meeting place for scholars from the surrounding prefectures during 
the third quarter of the fifteenth century.'”? 


175 See, for example, Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia shib-lieh (Peking, 1941), p. 44, referring to the 
collection of Chin Hua of Ning-po. 

176 E.g., the study of Li Min, an official from Honan, was stocked with several thousand chiian, Hsii-chon 
chib (1540), 4, p- 12b. 

177 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia, pp. 10, 22, 145, 1§§, 229, 232. 

178 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia, pp. 112, 160. 

179 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia, p. 132. 
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To collect books in such numbers is to own them beyond one’s needs or 
capacities as a reader; to display them, a strategy for publicizing one’s scholar- 
ship and wisdom — and often one’s wealth, at a time when a rare Sung edition 
could be offered for sale at the considerable price of 300 taels."*° A large library 
was testimony not just of wealth, but of wealth’s being put to good use: 
wealth and erudition in happy combination. The competition for status 
played out in the realm of book collecting could go beyond mere wealth, as 
collectors vied with each other to obtain copies of books that were not on 
the market and that money could not buy: pre-Ming editions that existed in 
only one copy, or only in manuscript, and which had not yet been reproduced 
by a commercial press and could only be obtained by being copied out by 
hand. The early-Ch’ing scholar Chu I-tsun (1629-1709) notes this in his com- 
ments on the world of the Soochow literary elite at the turn of the sixteenth 
century: “At this time, most of the book collectors of Soochow valued 
unpublished volumes, so collectors like Chu Ts’un-li (1444-1513), Wu 
K?uan (1436-1504), Yen Ch’i-shan (d. 1507), and Tu Mu (1459-1525) all 
made copies by hand.”**" All but Yen Ch’i-shan were men of great wealth. 
Yen was a poor man who built his collection in large part by copying rare 
books that other people owned, but he did so with such discernment and on 
such a scale that his collection vied with those of his wealthier associates. 

Yen was an exception. Most of the great private libraries of Soochow, like 
the great collections of antiquities in the mid-Ming, were in the hands of the 
upper elite, men like Shih Chien (cs. 1499) who, “when guests arrived, set 
out for their scrutiny and appreciation artefacts from the Three Dynasties 
(Hsia, Shang, and Chou) and the Ch’in and Han, and books and paintings 
from the T’ang and Sung.”'** By associating the collection of books with 
the ownership of other types of expensive cultural objects, the author of this 
passage signals the extent to which rare books had an identity as heightened 
objects of exchange: as social objects, bearing and transmitting messages 
about status. The identity of books as objects through which information is 
stored and communicated has all but evaporated in this environment, though 
the scholarly value imputed to books could continue to confuse or screen 
this manipulation in the eyes of social inferiors who were conscious that 
they were excluded from the realm of rare books, but could not have 
expressed how that exclusion was being carried out, aside from the obvious 


180 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia, p.126. 

181 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia, p. 141, quoting Chu I-tsun, Ching-chih chii shib-hua (1819). Regard- 
ing Yen Ch’i-shan, see also p. 223. 

182 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia, p. 130. 
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matter of cost. By absorbing the investment of symbolic capital, books served 
the mobility not of information but of social status. 

By the late Ming, 10,000 chéan was no longer the upper limit of the largest 
collections, and bibliophiles began boasting of owning 30,000, 40,000, even 
50,000 chiian.'*} Possibly the largest collection was that of the Yangchow 
scholar Ko Chien, who owned 10,000 #itles, not chiian.'** Book-collecting in 
the late Ming also became more eclectic than it had been in the mid-Ming. 
Rare Sung woodblock editions and manuscripts continued to attract collec- 
tors and fetch high prices, but less canonical texts also became popular with 
some collectors. The reclusive but enormously wealthy scholar Shen Ch’i- 
yiian (cs. 1559), widely respected for the breadth of his knowledge, “did not 
neglect to go after even books on medicine, pharmacology, and divina- 
tion,””"*’ categories outside the formal canon of respectable knowledge. 
There was a touch of eccentricity to Shen that was acceptable in a bibliophile. 
Wang Kuang-ching (cs. 1607) could thus be praised for “having no other 
hobby in his life. He just collected ten thousand chan. His hand could not 
put a book down.””"** The power of Wang’s feeling for books is communi- 
cated in the biographies of other late-Ming bibliophiles, which for the first 
time describe an attachment to books as an “‘obsession” ( p’/), the same term 
Yiian Hung-tao used to characterize the late-Ming gentry’s love of travel. 


The building of school libraries 


Just as private collectors were acquiring books on an unprecedented scale 
from the mid-Ming forward, so too public institutions such as schools were 
able to build collections of books, often for the first time. The catalogue of 
books owned by the prefectural school in Ho-chien, Pei Chihli, consists of 
seventy-three entries, to which have been appended brief notes regarding 
the history of their acquisition. Twelve titles, primarily the Great Compendia 
and various Hung-wu imperial texts, were “deposited a long time ago.” 
Three Chia-ching palace editions, including the Great canon on illuminated virtue 
and the Collected rites of the great Ming, were “presented,” presumably by the 
court. The rest of the school’s books were acquired by two prefects: nineteen 
books by the prefect who held office between 1529 and 1533, and the remain- 
ing forty-two by the prefect who refurbished one of the halls of the prefectural 
school in 1539.'°” The 15 29-33 purchase included copies of the Comprehensive 


183 See Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia, pp. 59, 126, 140. 

184 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia, p. 205. 

185 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ang-shu-chia, p. 32. 

186 Wu Han, Chiang Che ts’ ang-shu-chia, p. 11. 

187 P’an Shen, Ho-chien fu-chib (1540), 28, pp. 58b~59b; also 5, p. 1b; 17, p. 15. 
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gazetteer of the Ming dynasty, the Collected statutes of the Ming dynasty, and Ch’iu 
Chiin’s Supplement to the exposition on “The Great Learning’, plus the Shih chi 
and a good selection of Sung writings. The 1539 acquisition included new 
copies of the Great Compendia and several other titles previously in the collec- 
tion (presumably to replace lost or damaged copies) as well as a complete set 
of the twenty-one dynastic histories plus a broad range of philosophical and 
literary anthologies. A title worth noting is Ws-ching pat-wen (The five classics 
invernacular texts), a set of colloquial translations of the classics a student was 
supposed to master, acquired presumably as a device for teaching the less 
advanced: the canon could be edited inside the educational system without 
meeting Opposition. 

Most schools, it seems, came into possession of reasonably large numbers 
of books in the mid-Ming, presumably because of their increasing availability. 
As of 1568, the state school in Jui-ch’ang county, Kiangsi, had thirty-two 
titles totaling 816 chian."*® The county school in Jui-chin county, deep in 
the Kiangsi interior, had forty-one titles.'*? The catalogue of the Ho-chien 
prefectural school had seventy-three entries, as already noted, though the 
actual number of titles was higher since all twenty-one standard dynastic his- 
tories, which amounted to 2,917 chiian, were entered in the catalogue as one 
entry. The total holdings for Ho-chien thus must have approached 4,000 
chian. By contemporary European standards, a collection of this size was stun- 
ning: Cambridge University Library in 1424 had only 122 volumes. Com- 
pared to the great private collections in China, however, the Ho-chien 
library was small. It should also be borne in mind that many schools had 
even fewer books. The prefectural and county schools in Ch’ang-te prefec- 
ture, Hu-kuang, had between nine and eleven titles each, and almost all the 
same titles: Yung-lo’s Great compendia and didactic primers and Hsiian-te’s 
On the five relationships; and in the Wu-ling county school, one copy of the 
Chia-ching emperor’s Collected deliberations on the great rites controversy.'?° 

As schools came to own books in such quantities, they faced the problem of 
keeping them dry, in order, and under supervision. Standard practice was to 
store them in wooden cabinets, which were then kept in buildings dedicated 
toother uses. But as the numbers of books schools owned expanded, and per- 
haps as the desire to display them increased, schools began to construct build- 
ings solely for the use of housing books. This is what Ch’iu Chiin, the 
disadvantaged young scholar from Hai-nan, had to do when he decided to 


188 Hsieh Ku, Jui-ch’ang hsien-chib (1568), 5, pp. 6a—7a; the total number of chiian does not include 17 that 
were reported as missing. 

189 Jui-chin hsien-chib (1542), 3, pp. 32-48. 

190 Ch’en Hung-mo, Cé’ang-te fu-chib (15 38), 9, p. 4a-11b. More data on libraries of schools and “‘acade- 
mies” are available in Ma Tailoi, “Private Academies in Ming China” Diss., Chicago, 1987. 
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donate a collection of books for the use of students at the prefectural library 
when he was home on leave in 1472: he built a library. Because of the problem 
that humidity in south China posed for book storage, he had it built entirely 
of stone. Only the cabinets themselves were made of wood. The Stone Cham- 
ber, as Ch’iu called this library, was ‘“‘a narrow place from which one can 
grasp the breadth of all within the four seas.” The books he placed there 
were the means “to grasp the world for ten thousand /# from within the 
space of one room.” His choice of distance metaphors shows that this dona- 
tion was made from an awareness of the problems that distance imposed on 
the communication of knowledge. With a library available to him, a student 
far from the centers of academic knowledge production now had the power 
to transcend the limitation of distance.’?" 

The mid-Ming marks the first time in which school libraries were being 
built in China in large numbers. Sometimes this was done in a modest way: 
the assistant prefect of Chi-an, Kiangsi, in 1468 converted the dining hall of 
the Lung-ch’iian county school, only ten years old, into a “pavilion for imper- 
ial books” (yi-shu ko) “in order to store the classics that had been 
bestowed.”'®* The term that came into commonest use for school libraries 
was tsun-ching ko, ot “pavilion for revering the classics.” 

School libraries before 1468 were relatively rare.'?? The first were built in 
the 1430s and 1440s,'** though the building trend did not really become 
widely established for several more decades. Prefectural schools were gener- 
ally the first to acquire a library, county schools later. The building of school 
libraries indicates that schools from the mid-Ming forward were acquiring 
sufficient books to present a storage problem. Schools in the early Ming had 
received the books published and distributed by the state, but they tended 
not to acquire privately printed books. The expansion of commercial publish- 


191 Ch’iu’s record of building this library is included in CA’ iung-chou fu-chih (ca. 1619), 11, p. 26b; rpt. in 
Li Hsi and Ts’ai Fan, Ch’ iung-shan hsien-chih (1917), 14, pp. 37a-40a. The Stone Chamber served as 
the school library for over a century; it was replaced in 1614. 

192 Chang Shih-yii, Lwng-ch’iian hsien-chih (1878), $, pp. 24-34; note that the term_y#-shu ko was usually 
reserved for pavilions where a piece of imperial calligraphy was displayed. 

193 An unsystematic search has turned up positive evidence of school libraries predating 1431 in only 
three prefectures, Yangchow in Nan Chihli, Yen-chou in Chekiang, and Yiian-chou in Kiangsi. In 
Yiian-chou, the library of the prefectural school was built in 13 39, and libraries of two of its counties 
in 1395 and 1396 respectively; Yen Sung, Yiédan-chou fu-chib (1514), 4, pp. Gb-9b. In Yangchow, a pre- 
existing school library was replaced in the Cheng-t’ung era (1436-49); Yangehow fu-chih (1733), 12, 
p. 3b. And T’ung-lu county in Yen-chou had a Pavilion for Imperial Books predating the Ming; 
Yen-chou fu-chib (1613), 3, p. 16a. 

194 School libraries founded in the 1430s: Yangebow fu-chih (1733), 12, p. 10a; Yen-chou fu-chib (1613), 3, P- 
12a, School libraries founded in the 1440s (or the Cheng-t’ung era more generally): Liu Wu, Hyi- 
chou {u-chib (1542), 7, pp. 2a, 16b; Wang Chia-shih, Kuang-shan hsien-chib (1556), 1, p. 27b; Hu-chow 

fu-chib (1877), 11, p. 22a. The development of school libraries in the mid-Ming is discussed in 
Timothy Brook, “Edifying knowledge: The building of school libraries in the Ming Dynasty,” 
Late Imperial China, 17, No. 1 (June 1996). 
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ing had changed that. At the same time, mid-Ming scholars recognized that 
the lack of libraries in the early Ming meant that schools tended more easily 
to lose the books in their possession.'?’ Such an observation would not 
have occurred to a commentator writing a century earlier, before the library 
became a common alternative to unsegregated storage. 

Library-building through the mid- to late-Ming left China with many more 
libraries at the end of the dynasty than it had had in the beginning. Again, a 
comparison with Europe is striking. It certainly struck seventeenth-century 
European visitors to China. Drawing on their observations, du Halde was 
moved to remark upon “the great number of Libraries in China magnificently 
built, finely adorn’d, and enrich’d with a prodigious Collection of Books.”"”° 


COMMERCE 


The natural imbalance between regions within an agricultural society and the 
practice of extracting revenue from an expansive territory mean that the econ- 
omy of a large agrarian state must, to some extent, be commercial. China’s 
had been since at least the Warring States period. The rapid and profound 
expansion of the Chinese commercial economy in the Ming dynasty did not 
mark a sudden departure from earlier periods, nor was it entirely unique to 
the Ming. Yet the scale of this commercialization, and the power it had in 
shaping and altering social life, suggest that, if China had in some sense seen 
it all before, it had never seen it to quite this extent. The changes that have 
been noted in the preceding sections in the circulation of people, goods, and 
knowledge only make sense in relation to commerce’s remaking of social 
and economic life. 

These changes were not part of the founder’s plan. Hung-wu’s vision of 
village life was of a village economy self-sufficient and self-sustaining. 
Women produced the cloth that was needed for clothing, men the crops 
that were needed for food; whatever else they required could be picked 
from the garden and gleaned from the hills. The picture of isolation and con- 
tentment was a helpful vision — or, from another vantage point, a necessary 
illusion — to allay the anxieties of those who ruled, assuring them that the sta- 
bility they yearned for at the political level was obediently underpinned by a 
pleasant bucolic stagnation at the bottom of society. 

Even in the first years of the dynasty it was otherwise. It had to be other- 
wise. The circulation of commercial goods may have slowed in the early 
years of the Ming, but that had more to do with the disruptions of war than 


195 Chang Yiieh, Hxi-an bsien-chih (1530), 9, p- 10a. 
196 Jean Baptiste du Halde, The General History of China (London, 1741), Vol. 3, p. 63. 
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the regulations imposed on village life. Once the state itself had restored and 
expanded the transportation systems, the pace and ease with which goods, 
state or otherwise, could move only increased. The commercial activity of 
preceding dynasties coupled with the infrastructural investments of the new 
dynasty explain in part why the Ming was set to become. period of outstand- 
ing commercial growth. 


Commerce and the Ming state 


To his credit, the Hung-wu emperor was not ignorant of the economic func- 
tions of commerce. He was willing to permit merchants a relatively free 
hand in buying, moving, and selling the goods they chose, aside from a few 
items controlled under state monopoly. The main concern of his regime was 
that merchants be registered. The Ming did not create a registration category 
for merchants that would set them apart, as it did for artisans, though the 
Ming code applies to certain categories of commercial handlers the same stric- 
tures regarding heredity that applied to artisans. Brokers and wharf agents, 
for instance, had, by law, to be only from families already engaged in that 
business, and they and their dealings were supposed to be registered with 
the local government where they worked. The names of itinerant merchants, 
along with a description of the goods they were carrying, were supposed to 
be recorded in registers kept by local brokers and inspected once a month 
by officials. This system of registration depended on the assumption that out- 
side merchants would never attempt to do business without a local agent. In 
any case, we know that none of the Ming regulations (borrowed from those 
of the Yiian) trying to impose hereditary occupational status ever worked. 
None was enforced, and other more natural means of allowing people to fill 
occupational categories were adopted. 

Hung-wu extended some control over commerce out of his concern about 
price-fixing. Having experienced the inflation that raged at the end of the 
Yiian dynasty, the emperor regarded the stabilization of commodity prices 
as a major goal of his regime. Merchants figured in his price-control policies. 
He required that they should buy and sell only at fair market prices. The 
Ming code stipulates that merchants who price their goods unfairly will be liable 
for punishment under the laws governing bribery, the penalty based to the 
amount by which their selling price departs from the market price, That mar- 
ket price was to be determined by local officials, who were required in the 
first ten days of every month to go into the local market and compile a list 
of prices. Merchants who monopolized goods on a local market to create arti- 
ficially high prices were liable to a flogging of eighty blows. To provide addi- 
tional protection for the consumer, merchants were to use only weights and 
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measures that conformed to regulation sizes. Also, they should sell only man- 
ufactured items of good quality, otherwise the retailers (not the producers) 
were liable to punishment.'”” 

Whatever recognition early Ming law gave to commerce, Hung-wu’s 
schemes for revitalizing the economy on a petty-peasant basis did not factor 
it in. Peasants were to be confined to small communities, devote themselves 
to agriculture, and not look beyond their horizons. Once rural stability had 
been reestablished, however, peasants producing for their own subsistence 
found that, in good years, something was left over, and they were willing to 
trade their surplus. If merchants simply served the role of circulating surplus 
without manipulating the market to defraud producers or consumers, as the 
suspicious usually charged them with doing, then they had a purpose in the 
economic scheme of things. The thin edge of the wedge — the point of transi- 
tion from the self-sufficient to the commercial economy in the early Ming — 
is not to be found in the moral quality of its merchants, however, but in the 
nature of how property behaves under conditions of relatively free exchange. 
Hung-wu’s schemes to rebuild the countryside as a patchwork of closed com- 
munities projected a simplistic egalitarian ideal onto a complex reality, mask- 
ing complications that would, and did, ramify in the longer run. No 
complex economy remains unchanging in the presence of the disparities that 
invariably exist between regions, nor in the face of the gaps that unavoidably 
grow between rich and poor. As long as there are no prohibitions on buying 
and selling, these disparities and gaps will cause goods, and eventually 
labor, to be bought and sold. Hung-wu assumed that commerce would 
remain within urban areas and did not consider legislating a place for it in 
the rural sector, which is precisely where commerce within the Chinese agrar- 
jan state arises. 

In balance, the Ming state chose neither to restrict nor encourage com- 
merce. It provided no institutions to service commercial exchanges, monitor 
commercial transactions, nor guarantee financial agreements; nor did it 
block such exchanges, transactions, or agreements. It did contribute condi- 
tions favorable to commerce, albeit indirectly: reopening the Grand Canal, 
for instance; allowing tribute grain boatmen to trade in private goods in pre- 
ference to paying them an adequate wage; switching from taxes in kind to 
taxes in silver, as it would do in the mid-Ming. But the effects that would fol- 
low from these policies by and large were unintentional. In part the policies 
were a matter of ideology (the Confucian disdain for commerce), in part a 
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matter of not extracting from the economy the resources necessary for actively 
shaping it (the policy known as “storing the wealth with the people”). 

Content with a mildly parasitic relationship to commerce, the Ming state 
could believe it was preserving an ancient agrarian ideal and not worry itself 
about shaping the economy in relation to new forces. This vaguely benign 
attitude to commerce seems to have been in harmony with popular attitudes. 
Despite the Confucian habit of regarding the presence of merchants in local 
society as a sign that something was amiss, early Ming authors in the more 
commercialized regions of the country were content to simply note their pre- 
sence and accept it. The long-established presence of merchants in the city 
of Yangchow, the main commercial center on the Grand Canal just north of 
the Yangtze River, did not disturb the compiler of the late-fourteenth-century 
gazetteer of Chiang-tu, Yangchow’s capital county. “Chiang-tu being the 
major artery of communication between the Huai and Yangtze rivers,” he 
observed, ‘“‘people by custom are pleased to work as merchants and do not 
pursue agriculture. Itinerant merchants from the four quarters live in their 
midst. People here are wealthier than in all other counties” of the prefec- 
ture.‘ 

The unwillingness of the Ming state to join in the traditional Confucian 
contempt for commerce translated, at the level of policy, into an implicit pre- 
ference to let the market, rather than the state, regulate the exchange of com- 
modities, within limits. This position is defended most explicitly in the mid- 
Ming in Ch’iu Chiin’s Ta-hsieh yen-i pu (Supplement to the exposition on The 
Great Learning). In this book, Ch’iu lays out explicit views regarding the 
roles of the market versus those of the state in the commercial economy.'®? 
His first essay in the twenty-fifth chapter, on market regulations, explains 
what a market is: a central place where people whose conditions of livelihood 
allow them to produce more of one thing and less of another meet and 
exchange their surplus with those whose different conditions of livelihood 
provide them with different surpluses and lacks. This describes a barter mar- 
ket rather than a commercial market: Ch’iu purposefully leaves out both mer- 
chants and the state so that he can add them in separately to demonstrate the 
realm of action appropriate to each. Ch’iu accepted the traditional Chinese 
view that the state should intervene in matters affecting food supply when 
the people’s subsistence is threatened. But he disagreed that the state should 


198 Quoted in Yangchow fu-chib (1733), 10, p. 104. 
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manipulate the economy in order to equalize rich and poor, which had been a 
justification for intervention popular with many reformers, including the 
Hung-wu emperor, although he goes unnamed. In Ch’iu’s view, it was falla- 
cious to charge merchants with responsibility for the differentiation of rich 
and poor; that was the product of state policies restricting commerce.**° For- 
cing merchants out of the market will not eradicate that distinction. 

Marketing should thus be entirely a matter for merchants. Ch’iu allows that 
merchant activity can have negative influence over popular customs, making 
possible the conspicuous consumption that Ch’iu, like all Confucians, 
regarded as deleterious to the moral fiber of the people; but, in the same 
breath, he also points out that merchant activity determines the extent to 
which the state can muster the resources it needs. Without merchants, the 
economy that the state relies on for its fiscal viability would simply not func- 
tion. For the state to take over marketing from merchants, on the other 
hand, is a recipe for disaster. ““When the people operate their own markets, 
they can readily negotiate quality and price to determine whether or not to 
buy something. When officials operate markets for people, quality and prices 
are invariably fixed, yet self-interest and hidden dealings crop up all over the 
place. To operate [a state market] that produces profit and avoids corruption 
is difficult. The better course is for state administration not to get 
involved.”*"' 

The language of Confucianism obliged Ch’iu to recur in the phrasing of his 
argument against state intervention in the economy to the /ocus classicus of all 
discussions on “profit” (/): Mencius’ chastisement of King Hui of Liang 
for mentioning the word profit in his welcoming statement regarding what 
he hoped Mencius’ advice could do for him, when he should be concerned 
exclusively with “benevolence” (jen) and ‘‘righteousness” (7). At the hands 
of most Confucian writers on political economy, Mencius’ contempt for profit 
had been used to denigrate merchants and condemn commercialization when- 
ever it appeared to be encroaching on the ideal of agricultural self-sufficiency 
that the Hung-wu emperor desired to see retum to his realm. Ch’iu, however, 
turns the discourse against Confucian anticommercialism by reestablishing 
the original context in which Mencius made his famous observation on profit, 
which was with regard to the undertakings appropriate to a state. Ch’iu con- 
trasts profit with righteousness (better translated in the Ming context as char- 
ity), which seeks to provide benefits to the public, whereas profit he 
understood as being the acquisition of benefits for oneself. He refrains, how- 
ever, from passing moral judgment on profit, realizing that merchants 
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would not do the work they did were no profits involved; what he identifies as 
morally unacceptable is the pursuit of profit by the state.*°* The state should 
not be in the business of making a profit on the exchange of necessities. That 
is what merchants were for. 

Believing that merchants did a better job of redistributing commodities 
and balancing supply and demand than did the state, Ch’iu went on to argue 
against practices that had been accepted into the repertoire of the Chinese 
state. The state should not run handicraft industries, but should let merchants 
manage their production. The state should not monopolize necessities like 
salt for the sake of raising revenue, but allow salt to circulate on the open mar- 
ket and rely instead on land-based taxation for its income. (Ch’iu accepted 
the Ming monopoly on tea because it was tied to border preparedness and 
did not touch the circulation of the commodity among the people.) If any- 
thing promoted the differentiation of rich and poor, according to Ch’iu, it 
was the tactic of squeezing revenue out of restricted commodities. The state 
should also lift its ban on sea transport and encourage maritime trade — a posi- 
tion that became increasingly popular in the sixteenth century and was finally 
realized in the 156os. 

When security concerns were involved, as they were with the monopolies 
and the coastal ban, the Ming state would not accede to Ch’iu Chiin’s sugges- 
tions. Otherwise, Ch’iu’s model of limited state interference in the economy 
was not out of keeping with Ming policy. The relatively low level of commer- 
cial taxation would confirm this. Tax-collection bureaus (shui-k’o chit) were 
set up in every county of the realm to collect a commercial tax (shang-shui), 
but at a rate at only 3.3 percent. Many of these bureaus were later abolished, 
though the commercial tax survived as a fixed quota in county budgets. 
Furthermore, because the Ming tax system was quota-based rather than uni- 
versal, officials were charged with collecting commodity taxes only to meet 
the quota. The problem for commercial revenue was that the quota may 
have been set decades previously when the volume of traffic passing a particu- 
lar customs post was much lower and the expected receipts much less. What 
a tax collector did after his collections had met the quota was a matter of dis- 
cretion. A tax collector appointed in 1521 to the Yangtze port of Ching- 
chou is praised in the official history of the dynasty for suspending taxation 
after meeting his annual quota in the first three months, thereafter allowing 
commercial vessels to pass the customs post without paying tax. The basis 
for his biographer’s judgment was not the extent to which he was able to 
help finance state operations, but rather the extent of his compassionate will- 
ingness to let the people’s wealth remain in their own hands, ever a virtue in 
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formal Chinese thinking about taxation.**? The underlying assumption, not 
unreasonable, given contemporary practice, was that an official who went 
on collecting tax above quota simply pocketed the receipts and did not rein- 
vest what he collected in the economy. 

Under increasing pressure to finance itself, the Ming court, in the latter half 
of the dynasty, did turn to commercial taxation for quick revenue, setting 
up new commercial tax bureaus and staffing them, not with regular fiscal offi- 
cials, but with eunuchs who could funnel the proceeds directly to the imperial 
household. In 1515, the Cheng-te emperor ordered that new commercial tax 
bureaus be set up at major bridges and fords in Han-yang prefecture and dis- 
patched the eunuch Chao T’ien and officers of the Embroidered Guard to 
impose levies on all commercial boat traffic in the prefecture. Only after the 
reign of the Cheng-te emperor did a provincial censor finally dare to ask 
that these bureaus be closed down “because they bring trouble to merchants.” 
To put an official seal of approval on their suspension, the censor erected a 
stele in 1528 declaring that the bureaus were no longer in operation.*°* The 
court thus fluctuated in its fiscal relationship with commerce, sometimes 
exploiting it, at other times removing obstacles to it, but never really incor- 
porating it into its fiscal or economic strategies. Sometimes local officials, 
also pressed to meet expenses, looked, as Cheng-te did, to commerce. The 
town of Cheng-yang, within the Hung-wu emperor’s home prefecture of 
Feng-yang, was the most thriving commercial town on the Huai River, 
being the place where wholesale merchants (who moored on the east bank) 
traded with local merchants (who gathered on the west bank). The Feng- 
yang prefect desired to build city wall that was grand enough to honor the 
hometown of the dynastic founder. He paid for it by dispatching a subordi- 
nate to Cheng-yang to collect a boat tax.*** 

Besides the business tax, the Ming imposed a commercial tax on retailers, 
known as the shop and stall tax (~en-?'an shui). The proceeds from this tax 
were sizeable only in larger cities. Some officials in the mid-Ming were willing 
to argue that the shop and stall tax had a negative impact on commercial activ- 
ity. Censor Chu Shih-ch’ang in 1528 submitted a memorial to the Chia- 
ching emperor requesting that in the core prefectures of Chiang-nan — in 
Soochow, Sung-chiang, Ch’ang-chou and Chen-chiang in Nan Chihli, and 
Hangchow, Chia-hsing, and Hu-chou in Chekiang — neither shops nor com- 
modities be dutiable. Surprisingly, the emperor agreed. It was a generous con- 
cession for Chiang-nan businessmen and observers later in the century 
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would credit the commercial prosperity of Soochow and Hangchow to this 
policy.?” 

The state had an impact on the commercial economy in one other capacity, 
and that was as a consumer. Supplying the needs of the imperial household 
and the court required purchasing and levying manufactured goods in great 
quantities. Some of these goods came from imperial workshops in the capital, 
to which the finest artisans were called for service. Cloissonné wine cups, for 
example, which were much favored by the Peking court, were uniquely pro- 
duced by Muslim artisans from Yunnan who came to Peking to make them 
in the palace beginning in the Ching-t’ai reign (1450-56), hence the Chinese 
term for cloissonné, ching-’ai lan.**’ The court also ran imperial workshops 
outside the palace in places where artisanal specialization was already well 
developed, commissioning work and having it shipped by the transport ser- 
vice to the capital. Imperial silks came from Soochow workshops, imperial 
embroideries from Hangchow, paper from Hsi-shan in Kiangsi province, 
imperial porcelains from the town of Ching-te-chen, also in Kiangsi. 

Ching-te-chen had become a major porcelain center in the Yiian dynasty, 
when court patronage had stimulated the development of the blue-and- 
white underglaze cobalt porcelains for which the imperial kiln here would 
become world famous in the Ming. The kiln was refounded in 1369 when 
the emperor required that henceforth all state ceremonial vessels had to be 
made of white porcelain rather than metal. White-glaze ceremonial ware 
became standard for the court’s ritual uses. When the Yung-lo emperor was 
preparing to receive the head of Tibetan Buddhism in 1407, for instance, he 
commissioned the imperial kiln in Ching-te-chen to produce ceramic versions 
of Tibetan vessels in white glazes to be used on that occasion. At least draw- 
ings, and possibly wooden models, would have had to be sent to the potters 
when this unusual order was placed. The court also acquired large volumes 
of porcelains for the use of the imperial household. The blue-and-white pieces 
produced for the emperor’s personal use were distinguished by being marked 
with his reign title, a practice that began in the Yiian, possibly in the 1320s. 
Continuing court demand for blue-and-white ware in the mid-Ming led to 
improvement in quality. Compared to items from the Hstian-te era, pieces 
produced in the 1470s have enamels that are thinner and more transparent. 
Quantity was also high. The earlier records were destroyed, but partial 
records of imperial orders after 1528 show the court purchasing porcelain 
pieces by the thousands: 2,570 vessels in 1529; 3,020 bowls, 1,800 stem cups, 
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and 1,340 dishes in 15 36; 2,500 dishes in 15 45; 16,000 blue and white dishes in 
1546; 1,350 Square white jars in 1548 — to mention just a few of the bigger 
orders.78 


State monopolies 


The Ming state’s principal intervention in the commercial economy took the 
form of monopolies controlling aspects of the production and distribution 
of three commodities: salt, tea, and alum. The purpose of the significant 
monopolies, salt and tea, was purely to derive steady revenue: in the case of 
salt, by charging all consumers for this necessity; and in the case of tea, by con- 
trolling the international barter of tea for horses. In practice, as we shall see, 
these monopolies largely worked with, rather than against, the interests of 
wealthy merchants. 

A monopoly on salt had been a mainstay of state revenue since at least the 
Han dynasty, and the Ming continued to enforce it. This was an exclusive 
and universal monopoly: only the state could authorize the making of salt, 
and only state salt was permitted to circulate. Yet it was not a state enterprise. 
The state oversaw salt production and supervised its distribution, but within 
a few years of the dynasty’s founding, the actual circulation and sale of salt 
was contracted out to private merchants, who paid for the privilege of dealing 
in this overpriced and profitable commodity by purchasing salt licenses or 
vouchers (yé#) from the state. These licenses permitted the holder to purchase 
205 catties (120 kg) per license from state saltyards at fixed prices, then retail 
that salt within certain regions.*°? 

The main salt yards were located along the coast, from Shantung in the 
north to Kwangtung in the south. In Shantung, salt was obtained through 
the expensive process of washing salt-saturated sand near the ocean and then 
shipping it inland 35 kilometers, where fuel was available, for boiling down. 
In the Liang-Huai region of Nan Chihli, salt was produced either by boiling 
seawater in copper pans or by leaving it to evaporate in the sun. The latter pro- 
cess was less expensive than boiling, which involved high fuel costs, but the 
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former produced a higher quality of salt. Salt was also produced in the inter- 
ior: from salt lakes in Shansi province,*"° and from deep-drilled salt mines 
in Szechwan and Yunnan.*"' Although drilling was expensive, the cost was 
offset by savings in the considerable transport costs that would otherwise 
have been entailed by moving this bulky commodity inland from the coast. 
Since the market price of salt varied directly with the distance the salt had to 
be transported, the Ming divided up its monopoly, as previous dynasties 
had done, into a series of distinct distribution regions, corresponding roughly 
to provincial boundaries. This arrangement, which basically respected the 
natural tendency of distribution to fall within a hierarchy of regional markets, 
saved the state from having “to work out a uniform price structure applicable 
to the whole empire and to coordinate salt production accordingly,” as Ray 
Huang has noted.*"’ A licensing system supervised from Nanking controlled 
the system, and a network of censors appointed to the salt commissions in 
each major salt-producing region kept an eye on operations. 

According to the Collected statutes of the Ming, the revenue from the salt 
monopoly was primarily to cover the costs of border defense, and secondarily 
to meeting such emergencies as famine relief. To strengthen the salt monopo- 
ly’s primary function at a time when grain and horses were in short supply 
on the frontier and the state transportation infrastructure not equal to the 
task of moving them up to the border, the government, in 1395, adopted 
what was called the &’ai-chung or “‘border delivery” method. This barter 
arrangement, first instituted in the Sung dynasty as a means of supplying 
northern border posts with food, required merchants who wanted salt licenses 
to deliver grain, animal fodder, or horses to the frontier region. “Border 
delivery” was revived as a supplement to the two main early Ming policies 
of having soldiers grow their own food in agricultural colonies ( ping-/4n), 
and requiring civilians to transport tribute grain up to the northern border. 
These policies proved inadequate to supplying grain at the level it was needed, 
and so the government transferred a portion of the burden of supply onto pri- 
vate entrepreneurs. Profits from the trade were such that it stimulated the cir- 
culation of grain from the abundant south to the needy north, but it was an 
expensive arrangement. To lower the transport costs, some &’ai-chung mer- 
chants bought land and set up agricultural estates in the border areas. These 
merchant colonies (shang-?’un), as they were called, could take advantage of 
lower land and labor costs to save the considerable expense of shipping 
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from the south, though this saving was offset by the lower productivity of 
northern land. 

In theory, the &’ai-chung system was open to any merchant who wished to 
bring grain north and barter it to the government for salt licenses. In fact, 
though, the cost of long-distance transport, as well as the cost of moving 
salt, meant that only the wealthiest merchants could afford to get into the 
salt monopoly. In addition, the bureaucratic mechanisms that funneled the 
trade and inflated distribution costs meant that the capital involved ina single 
salt transaction could be tied up for at least two years, and sometimes as 
many as five or six years.*'? Nonetheless, for those who could afford to 
enter the trade, participation in the government salt monopoly was a lucrative 
venture. With every county given a quota of government salt that it had to 
buy, the salt merchants were selling on a forced market. The merchants who 
got involved in this trade tended to be from two areas: from southern Shansi 
and southwestern Shensi provinces, which was the economically most devel- 
oped region close to the border; and from Hui-chou prefecture, the mountai- 
nous region south of Nanking which had no connection with the border 
but had been producing energetic and well-capitalized merchants since the - 
Sung dynasty. 

The twin early Ming policies of having frontier soldiers work in military 
agricultural colonies and civilians transport additional supplies of grain up 
to the border gave way in the mid-fifteenth century as civilian transport was 
gradually commuted to a tax payment, which the government then used to 
buy grain. Asa result of shifting from levying labor to purchasing in kind, a 
large commercial market in grain emerged in the north. This commercializa- 
tion process was brought to its logical conclusion in 1492, when Minister of 
Revenue, Yeh Ch’i (1426-1501), proposed that the border delivery (&’ai- 
chung) trade be converted to monetary payment: henceforth, salt merchants 
would be allowed to purchase their salt licenses directly from the government 
by making a payment in silver. No longer would they have to deliver grain 
to the border. The government would control the commutation rate and 
use this cash revenue to buy the food and other military supplies that it needed 
for its troops. Further commutation of military grain supplies from the 
Cheng-te era (1506-21) forward only increased the size of the market and 
intensified the level of capital that was needed to participate in the salt mono- 
poly and in the profits that accrued from it. Commutation also spurred the 
use and circulation of silver in the private sector, silver being the medium 
through which the great volumes of grain going to the border was handled. 
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Among the effects of the border delivery (’ai-chung) system was a greater 
specialization among the merchants handling the trade, and the ascendancy 
of Shansi and Hui-chou natives as the two most powerful merchant groups 
in China. In the terminology used in Yangchow, there were the “border mer- 
chants,” northern locals who provisioned the garrisons with rice, beans, and 
fodder and were paid in salt licenses. These licenses they then sold at dis- 
counted prices to the “interior merchants,” some of whom were Shansi (as 
well as Shensi) merchants, others of whom were Hui-chou merchants, and 
both of whom thenceforth based themselves in the Yangchow region close 
to the official saltyards. These were the men who controlled the trade. After 
acquiring government salt, they sold it wholesale, at an enormous profit, to 
a third group, the “water-transport merchants,” who made a profit by distri- 
buting the salt to local retailers.*"* By 1552 “there were several hundred 
[“interior”] merchants from the northwest residing in Yangchow,”*'’ 
which served as the Chiang-nan hub for the trade. 

Tea was not under the same sort of universal monopoly that kept salt 
entirely within state control. Rather, the tea monopoly was set up solely to 
regulate the sale of tea to nomadic peoples on China’s northern border. This 
was done for the purpose of acquiring horses for the Chinese military; China 
found it more profitable to trade for nomad horses than raise its own. At 
three border trading posts in northwestern Shensi, the government set up 
Tea-and-Horse Trade Offices (ch’a-ma ssu) in 1371 to operate the trade; these 
were later supplemented by offices in Shensi and in Szechwan. These offices 
were permitted initially to trade only once every three years, and prices were 
set at 120 catties (70 kg) for a superior horse, 70 catties (40 kg) for an average 
horse, and 50 catties (30 kg) for a horse of poor quality. The tea that these 
offices traded for horses was supplied to them by merchants, who purchased 
it wholesale through the license system and transported it to the Tea-and- 
Horse Trade Offices.**° 

Only tea grown by designated producers could enter the trade. The tea sup- 
plying this trade came from several sources. One was An-hua county, Hu- 
kuang, isolated deep in the hills west of Ch’ang-sha. The major center for 
the wholesale tea trade in west-central China, its tea was shipped down the 
Tzu River to Tung-t’ing Lake, and from there transported up to the border. 
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Certain counties in Kiangsi, Szechwan, and toa lesser extent Yunnan also sup- 
plied the trade. “Tea administration officials” (ch’a-fa Ruan) stationed in these 
counties monitored the purchase of official tea and made sure that the amount 
a merchant purchased did not exceed the maximum indicated on the licenses 
he had acquired. At locations downstream from where official tea was pro- 
duced, the government established tea license inspection stations (p’/-yen 
ch’a-yin so) to check licenses and ensure that the trade was being conducted 
according to regulations. For example, the inspection station at Chiu-chiang, 
Kiangsi province’s river port on the Yangtze, was set up in 1373 to monitor 
the shipment of the official tea produced in the nearby Lu Mountains. The 
cost of this tea was set in relation to the distance that a merchant would have 
to transport it to get it to the border. In 1397, the distribution of official tea 
in Szechwan province was centralized to warehouses in four locations, and 
merchants working in the tea monopoly were required to buy the tea with 
grain, and then move it up to the border. The tea monopoly thus allowed 
the government to induce the movement of grain into the less commercialized 
western region of China. The tea monopoly carried prohibitions against the 
private sale of tea across the northwest border, and these intensified through 
the fifteenth century to ensure an adequate supply of horses.*'” By the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the annual flow of tea across the border had risen 
to some 16 million catties (9 and a half million kg).7"° 

Tea grown and processed for domestic consumption (a much larger por- 
tion of China’s production than the tea traded at the border) was not subject 
to the monopoly. Demand had encouraged the spread of tea cultivation in 
the Yiian and early Ming, and the tastes of tea-drinkers, now better served, 
were changing. Most noteworthy was the shift from powdered to leaf tea. 
Powdered tea was processed by milling tea leaves into powder, then compact- 
ing it into cakes that were readily transportable. This processing method 
was suitable for tea that had to travel long distances, as tea left in leaf form 
would grow stale too quickly; additionally, powdered tea was more compact 
to ship. As tea became a beverage more broadly consumed within society, 


217 Nanching hu-pu chih (1550), 12, pp. 36a-39a; TML, 8, pp. 16b-17b. The three Tea-and-Horse Trade 
Offices were located in T’ao-chou (present-day Lin-t’an), Ho-chou (present-day Lin-hsia), and 
Hsi-ning. The four Szechwan tea warehouses were in Ch’eng-tu, Pao-ning and Ch’ung-ch’ing pre- 
fectures and Po-chou Pacification District. Regarding the cost of horses, see Huang Pien, I-#’ang 
/u-cheng t'u-chi, p. 84. Regarding the Chiu-chiang inspection station, see Chiu-chiang fu-chib (1527), 9, 
p. 11b; the inspection station was closed in 15 27 and its functions assumed by the inspection station 
in Nanking (Ying-t’ien-fu p’i-chien-so), which operated, as the Chiu-chiang station had, under the 
jurisdiction of the Kiangsi Office within the Ministry of Revenue. In 1440, the penalty for smug- 
gling tea was extended to anyone involved in the trade, including the carters and boatmen who 
moved it and the warehousers or agents that facilitated it. In 1482, the penalties were increased to 
a severity equal to those for salt smuggling. 

218 Nanching bu-pu chib (1550), 12, pp. 39b-40a. 
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however, the demand for the fresher leaf tea rose, challenging the established 
taste for powdered tea among the tea-drinkers of the Chiang-nan elite. The 
Hung-wu emperor personally preferred leaf tea and declared that it alone 
would suffice as tribute from those areas where tea was furnished to the 
court. Apparently his decision was motivated in part by his desire to disturb 
the patterns of corruption surrounding the levy of powdered tea.*'? Leaf- 
tea-producing regions like Hui-chou, which were close to the major centers 
of consumption in Chiang-nan, profited from this shift in taste. 

The third state monopoly was in alum, which was used for tanning leather 
and sizing paper. This monopoly was instituted in 1370 as a special levy on 
two places where alum was produced in Lu-chou and An-ch’ing prefectures, 
and did not operate on anything like the scale of the salt or tea monopoly. 
State regulations permitted only officially designated kilns to produce alum 
and only in specified amounts. Penalties for private production and sale 
were the same as those stipulated for the tea monopoly.*”° 

In addition to alum, tea, and salt, certain commodities like liquor and vine- 
gar, which had been under monopoly in earlier dynasties, were assessed for 
special taxes that producers were required to pay at point of production, and 
merchants required to pay when they brought these commodities into cities 
to sell. Merchants who had not paid up taxes on restricted goods by the end 
of the year and officials whose level of collection fell below the previous year’s, 
were subject to corporal punishment plus confiscation of half the goods.*”" 
Although one might gain the impression from these laws that merchants 
had to work under considerable restriction and pressure, the circulation of 
both restricted and monopolized commodities was left in the hands of mer- 
chants, not taken over by the state. Rather than seeking to suppress or control 
commerce, the Ming state used various licensing systems to take advantage 
of the work merchants did in order to attain its fiscal and policy objectives. 
The state’s use of merchants created for them opportunities and wealth that 
stimulated the growth of commerce in the early Ming. 


Markets 


A good indicator of the growth of the Ming commercial economy is the 
growth of markets (shzh, chz). The nodes of the networks through which com- 
modities were exchanged appeared as required: as trade grew, so did the num- 
ber of markets and the frequency with which they were open. Many 
counties had only two or three at the beginning of the Ming, almost all peri- 


219 Percival David, Chinese Connoisseurship, p.10. 220 TML, 8, p. 19a-b. 
221 TML, 8, pp. 202-b, 22b-23a. 
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odic. The longest cycle was ten days; that is, the market was held only three 
times a month. A five-day cycle was more common. The county seat was 
usually the central market of the county, and was often open permanently or 
ona shorter period than rural markets. Some county seats in the interior, how- 
ever, did not have regular markets until the fifteenth century. Markets were 
officially recognized, but not usually officially financed or even supervised. 

The county market operated in hierarchical relation to other markets in its 
prefecture, as periodicity rates attest. In Ho-chien prefecture, Pei Chihli, the 
market in the prefectural capital met daily, markets in the subprefectural and 
county seats met five or six times a month, whereas markets in the rural 
towns below the county seats met only two or three times a month.*”* In 
places where markets had become essential to the local economy, periodicity 
was offset by a proliferation of markets that staggered their market days 
through the month. For example, the markets in and around the capital of 
Lu-shan county, Honan, had increased by 1550 to seven within the city 
walls and four outside the four city gates. Of the seven inside, four met thrice 
monthly, two twice, and one once. Of the four outside, one met five times a 
month, two met three times, and one met twice. Among them, they amounted 
to thirty market days, so arranged that one market was open every day of 
the month and none competed with any other.**? Moving the daily market 
among eleven sites not only offset periodicity but increased the accessibility 
of the market for people in different parts of the city. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, permanency was replacing periodi- 
city. Of the eight markets listed in the 1556 gazetteer of another Honan 
county, Kuang-shan, four met every day, and the rest met every other day. 
Both the “great market” (fa-chz) in the county seat and the market inside the 
south gate were open on a permanent, daily basis.*** Outside the county 
seat, permanent market towns were also forming on the sites of existing settle- 
ments. In the long list of villages in the 1506 gazetteer of Ta-ming prefecture, 
Pei Chihli, four towns (chen) are singled out as places where merchants gather. 
Places where trade was conducted on a permanent basis came to be distin- 
guished by this term. For three of these towns, reasons are given: two because 
they were located near a major river, and one because the land there was fertile 
and, by implication, productivity high. That only four are identified as trad- 
ing centers indicates that rural markets were still limited in this northern pre- 
fecture, and that goods produced outside these towns had to be brought 
there to be traded rather than moving up through a more articulated structure 


222 P’an Shen, Ho-chien fu-chib (1540), 7, p. 4a. 
223 Sun To, Lw-shan bsien-chih (1552), 1, p. 33a-b. 
224 Wang Chia-shih, Kuang-shan hsien-chib (15 56), 1, p. 21a-b. 
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of local markets. The gazetteer notes of one village that ‘‘many of the people 
engage in weaving,”*”’ for instance, suggesting that production and 
exchange were carried on in separate places. 

Markets developed where conditions favored trade. Access to good river 
transportation going in many directions was always a strong asset. This is cap- 
tured in a magistrate’s description of Ku-shih county, Honan, in 1469: “Ku- 
shih county is the meeting place between Wu [Chiang-nan]} and Ch’u [Hu- 
kuang], the hub between Huai [northern Nan Chihli] and Ju [southern 
Honan]. People are many, goods abundant, and water and land routes cross, 
thereby enabling trade. The circulation of goods here benefits the people 
and supplies the peasants. For this reason, commodities are brought together 
here at markets where the people go to trade.”??° 

Markets did not appear naturally but had to be set up. Often they were 
founded by an individual or lineage with a view to drawing a place into profit- 
able commercial networks. For instance, the gazetteer of Ch’ang-shu county 
in the northern part of Soochow reports that “Hsi-p’u Market in Nan-hsiang 
canton was founded by resident Ch’ien in the Cheng-t’ung era. Its streets 
were brick-paved and it was close to the Yangtze and could accommodate 
merchant boats.” This Ch’ien, or another member of the same lineage, built 
a second market at T’ien-chuang, presumably to replicate the success of the 
first. The account goes on to note that Hsii Family Market was founded by 
a Hsii, T’ang Market by a T’ang, Li Market by a Li, Ho Family Market by a 
Ho, and so forth.**? Occasionally, local magistrates established markets that 
bore their surnames, **® though the more usual founder was a local man who 
could draw on lineage wealth to make the necessary investments to attract 
trade. Through the levy of market fees and the supervision of trading, the 
founding lineage stood to realize a handsome profit. 

Many markets specialized in handling certain items. This specialization 
increased as the number of markets within a county grew. In Soochow’s 
Wu-chiang county, for instance, farmers in the 1480s sold their vegetables at 
the markets at Wu-lou and P’ang-shan-ts’un, whereas fishermen marketed 
their catch at Ch’ung-p’u and T’un-ts’un. T’un-ts’un must have been a large 
market, for metalworking was also a specialty there, as it was also at T’an- 
ch’iu. For most of these markets, the gazetteer not only lists their clienteles, 


225 T’ang Chin, Ta-ming fu-chib (1506), 1, pp. 31b-38a. 

226 Pao Ying, Kw-shih hsien-chib (1659), 3, Pp. 4a- 

227 Ch’ang-shu bsien-chib (1687), chiian 5, quoted in Fu I-ling, Ming-Ch’ ing she-bui ching-chi shib lun-wen chi 
(Peking, 1982), p. 235. The gazetteer does not date the founding of the other markets, which may 
not date earlier chan the mid-Ming. Fu cites another early Ming example from Chia-ting county. 

228 E.g., Chia-ting bsien-chib (1882), chan 1, quoted in Fu I- Ling, Ming-Cb’ ing she-bui ching-chi shib lun-wen 
chi, p. 235; Ts’ai Kuang-ch’ien, et al., Ch’iung-chon fu-chib (1619) ept. in Ch’ inng-shan hsien-chib (1917), 
4, Pp. 102b, referring to a market founded by a subprefectural magistrate in 1515. 
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but names at least one major temple per market town, and occasionally as 
many as four; that is, these markets drew enough business so as to be able to 
support expensive ceremonial institutions.*”? 

After a market had graduated from periodic to daily, the next possible stage 
of its development was to become a market town. This process can be traced 
in most Chiang-nan counties during the sixteenth century. For instance, 
Chia-ting county in the 1510s had nine towns and six markets. By mid-cen- 
tury, four of those markets had become towns and an additional town had 
been founded. By the end of the century, Chia-ting had four more towns 
and one more market. (The dynastic transition took its toll: not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century would Chia-ting’s urban structure re-erect itself 
into as ramified a network of market towns as it had been in the late sixteenth 
century.)**° 

The extraordinary growth of market towns in Chiang-nan through the 
mid- to late Ming took place within a regional marketing hierarchy that was 
becoming more elaborate. This hierarchy funneled goods and services up to 
regional centers — Soochow in the case of Chiang-nan — and, in doing so, sti- 
mulated the selling of products and labor in the rural markets at the bottom 
of the hierarchy. The Chiang-nan commercial economy at all levels grew, 
though the most visible beneficiary was Soochow. Soochow’s emergence as 
the economic center of Chiang-nan could not necessarily have been antici- 
pated in the opening years of the dynasty. It was marked for having been 
the base of Hung-wu’s arch-rival, Chang Shih-ch’eng, in the inter-dynastic 
war; in addition, Hung-wu was suspicious of the city because it had been a 
major center of gentry-landlord power under the Mongols. At the start of 
his reign, the emperor tried to bring Soochow to its knees by imposing crush- 
ing taxes and forced relocations of the people and to eclipse it by investing 
heavily in Nanking and granting Nanking extraordinary prominence as his 
capital. The plan did not succeed. Because of the strength of its commercia- 
lized local economy, Soochow proved able to shoulder the tax burden the 
emperor placed on it. Indeed, that tax burden may have helped to further sti- 
mulate commercialization by forcing people to pursue innovative strategies 
for making money. The Yung-lo emperor abandoned his father’s plan; by 
removing the primary capital to the north, he deflated Hung-wu’s aspiration 
that Nanking should enjoy regional preeminence over Soochow. 

Although the Grand Canal linked both Soochow and Nanking to Peking, 
the southern capital’s connection to the canal was a side spur. The main artery 
flowed to Soochow. The reopening of the Grand Canal thus more or less 


229 Mo Tan, Ww-chiang chib (1488), 2, pp. 1ob—13a; only for two market villages are no temples listed. 
230 Ch’en Hsiieh-wen, Chung-kuo feng-chien wan-ch’ i ti shang-p’ in ching-chi (Ch’ang-sha, 1989), p. 152. 
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ensured that the Soochow region would be the center of the Chiang-nan econ- 
omy.*** Nanking would remain preeminent as an administrative and cultural 
center, but not as a marketing center. Soochow’s only other contender for 
commercial supremacy in the Chiang-nan region was Hangchow, but it lay 
that much further down the Grand Canal away from the center of the delta. 
Moreover, the decline of maritime trade following the Ming prohibition on 
travel abroad, combined with its further southward location, meant that 
ocean-going Hangchow could not rival landlocked Soochow, which was 
also a port for sea-going trading ships in Ming times. 

The revival of the Grand Canal had a similar effect north of the Yangtze, as 
the flow of fiscal and commercial traffic through their gates brought wealth 
to cities such as Yang-chou and Hsii-chou in Nan Chihli, and Chi-ning and 
Lin-ch’ing in Shantung. The weaker commercial development of these cities’ 
hinterlands meant that the Grand Canal was an asset even more decisive 
than it was for cities south of the river; at the same time, however, the weak- 
ness of the marketing systems in their hinterlands limited the impact of that 
influence and prevented them from rivaling the great Chiang-nan cities. 


Commodities 


Markets are sites at which goods are bartered, bought, or sold. Put simply, 
goods enter markets either as surplus or as products grown or manufactured 
specifically for exchange. Products of the latter type have to be sold or traded 
so that the producers can obtain the necessities of life; they are, in other 
words, commodities. The transition from trading in surplus to trading in 
commodities is a significant step in the development of commerce; it is also 
a major theme in the economic history of the Ming dynasty. 

A clear example of this development toward commodity trading can be 
traced in the textile industry. In times (early in the dynasty) and areas where 
commercial development was weak, the production of textiles might be con- 
tained within the peasant household, where they were woven using raw mate- 
rials that peasants had grown themselves and on machinery that belonged to 
the household. As commerce developed (in the mid-Ming) and goods came 
to be traded in greater volume and with increasing regularity, market demand 
began to intervene in the integration of agricultural and handicraft produc- 
tion within the rural household. Some peasant households that had, say, 
grown mulberry to feed silkworms from which they reeled raw silk and 
wove silk cloth, came to specialize in silk production. Rather than grow rice 
as well as mulberry, they concentrated exclusively on growing mulberry and 
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producing silk and went to market to buy their food. By the late Ming, some 
rural producers came to specialize not just in one product, but in one stage 
of its production. To continue with the example of silk, after having shifted 
the labor of the household from producing food and silk to producing only 
silk, some households in the late Ming specialized in silk-reeling alone, buying 
the cocoons and selling the silk thread to entrepreneurs who supplied it to 
weaving households.*** This growing division of labor was the significant 
development in Ming economic life. 

The commercialization of textile production — from selling surplus to pro- 
ducing for the market — was a mid-Ming development. In the humid 
Chiang-nan core, where silk of renowned quality was already being widely 
produced in the Southern Sung, commercialization spread early in the fif- 
teenth century, as silk production moved from the city of Soochow where it 
had been concentrated down to the seats of its subordinate counties. Skyrock- 
eting demand in the 1470s and 1480s broke the urban monopoly and turned 
silk production into a rural industry.*?’ A local gazetteer from the Lake T’ai 
region records that, at that time, “in every village near a town, residents 
were devoting their energies entirely to earning a living from silk. The 
wealthy hired others to weave, and the poor wove themselves.””**4 This report 
indicates that commercialization around Lake T’ai had proceeded quite far: 
not only were peasants abandoning other spheres of production to work 
solely at producing silk, but the wealthy were hiring labor to take advantage 
of the opportunity that a fast-developing textile market was placing before 
them. - 

Much of textiles woven in the mid-Ming nonetheless remained outside 
production for the market. The 1543 gazetteer of Shao-wu prefecture, 
Fukien, observes the convention of noting the sexual division of labor 
between heavy work in the fields for men and lighter work at the loom for 
women, saying that women “engage in weaving to clothe their husbands.” 
Reality did not entirely conform to the classical model of the ploughing hus- 
band and the weaving wife, however, for “what is left over they then trade 
to make a profit.”**’ This suggests that, in the Fukien interior in the 1540s, 
the cloth entering the market was still surplus product, not something pro- 
duced as a commodity. In areas closer to the textile industry of Chiang-nan, 


232 This logic is laid out in Tanaka Masatoshi, “Rural handicraft in Jiangnan in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries.” In State and society in China: Japanese perspectives on Ming-Qing social andeconomic history, 
eds. Linda Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 1984), especially p. 86. 

233 Marmé, “Heaven on Earth,” p. 34. 

234 Chen-tse bsien-chib (1746), chéan 25, quoted in P’an Shu- chih, “Ming-tai Chekiang shih-chen fen-pu 
yu chieh-kou,” Ls-shih 4-1, no. 5 (1987), p. 186. 
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the commercialization process did not go as far as in Chiang-nan perhaps, but 
it did influence production in these areas in terms of directing producers to 
specialize in certain items that could move in regional marketing networks. 
For instance, the silk woven in Chiu-chiang, known as “local silk” or 
“rough silk” (#4 ssa), could not compete in quality with the fine silks pro- 
duced down-river in Soochow, according to the prefectural gazetteer of 
1527.3° Even so, silk was the second most important fabric produced in 
Chiu-chiang and was extensively traded. In other words, a sophisticated mar- 
ket dominated by high-quality silk could nonetheless draw lesser-quality 
silk into commercial circulation, since it, too, had its market. Under this influ- 
ence, specialization was inevitable. The gazetteer notes in this vein that the 
women of Te-hua county “only sew and do not know how to weave.”””*” In 
other words, the cloth that these peasant women sewed was bought on the 
market as a commodity, not made as an item of household production. 

The organization of the cotton industry underwent the same development 
as silk did through the Ming, though its spread and transformation were 
even more dramatic. Cotton took root in south China in the Sung, spreading 
northward through the Yiian and early Ming, first to the Yangtze Valley, 
and then further north into Shantung and Shansi. The technology to produce 
cotton cloth soon followed the arrival of the plant. In Chiang-nan, that tech- 
nology was enhanced in the Yiian through a process of borrowing practices 
from silk-weaving technology. The commercialization of cotton production, 
notably in Sung-chiang, was achieved in the latter half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.”>* Sung-chiang, it was claimed, “clothed the empire” by the turn of 
the sixteenth century. The prefecture’s location in the Chiang-nan core east 
of the major metropolises of Soochow, Hangchow, and Nanking placed the 
industry close to major points of trade and consumption. The prefecture 
was also favored by being located on the boundary between the provinces 
north of the Yangtze River, where cotton was more widely cultivated than 
in the south, and the provinces south, where spinning and weaving technol- 
ogy were better developed than in the north. More particularly, land in the 
eastern area of Sung-chiang was barren and hard to irrigate, making it im- 
possible for peasants to meet their rent and tax payments trying to grow 
rice. Cultivators had to turn to other crops better suited to the soil, and of suf- 
ficiently high productivity to enable them to survive. Silk, flax, and ramie 
textile production had appeared previously as rural sideline industries else- 


236 Chin-chiang fu-chib (1527), 4, p- 174. 

237 Chin-chiang fu-chib (1527), 1, p. rgb. 

238 Regarding the cotton industry in Sung-chiang, see Nishijima Sadao, “The formation of the early 
Chinese cotton industry.” In State and Society in China: Japanese Perspectives in Ming-Qing Social and 
Exonomic History, eds. Linda Grove and Christian Daniels (Tokyo, 1984). 
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where in Chiang-nan, yielding peasant households a small surplus when they 
traded their textiles on the market, but none were well suited to the conditions 
in Sung-chiang; that role cotton would fill. It became a permanent part of 
Sung-chiang’s tax assessment in 1433, and shortly thereafter became a com- 
mon peasant sideline. The partial conversion of taxes from kind to silver, 
initiated by the prefect in 1486, pushed cotton further in the direction of 
becoming a commodity produced for sale on the market. In the northeastern 
part of the prefecture, cotton came to be grown on close to go percent of the 
land by the late Ming, and the network of irrigation channels previously 
built to feed water into the paddy fields fell into disuse, as peasants found cot- 
ton more profitable than rice. By that time, as the 1631 prefectural gazetteer 
would note, cotton became so well-established that “every village and market 
town has its own varieties and names”’ for the cotton cloth it produced; “the 
list is inexhaustible.”**? 

The production cycle for cotton, from cultivation to cloth, was originally 
unified: the cotton was grown, ginned (the process by which seeds are 
removed), spun, and woven all within a single household. Commerce 
impinged in the form of sales to itinerant cloth merchants, and sometimes in 
the form of purchases of raw cotton to make up for shortfalls in household 
cultivation, but division of labor was minimal. By the mid-Ming, however, 
the production of cotton cloth was becoming mote specialized for some pro- 
ducers, as described in the 1512 prefectural gazetteer: “The textile industry 
is not limited to the rural villages, but is also seen in the city. Old rural 
women enter the market at dawn carrying yarn and, after trading it for raw 
cotton, return home. The next morning they again leave home carrying 
yarn. There is not a moment of rest. The weavers finish a bolt a day, and 
there are some who stay awake all night.”**° Spinners and weavers thus spe- 
cialized in their parts of the production process, and their income relied 
entirely on the division of labor being resolved by the urban-based market. 
The commercial production of cotton cloth in Chiang-nan so developed 
that raw material had to be imported from elsewhere to keep the spinners 
and weavers going. Merchants shipped additional supplies of ginned cotton 
down the Grand Canal from Shantung and up the coast from Fukien and 
Kwangtung to keep the skilled spinners and weavers of Chiang-nan busy. 
At the same time, these merchants brought grain into Chiang-nan to feed 
those who were no longer growing their own food. Thus began the long- 


239 Ch’en Chi-ju, et al., Sung-chiang fu-chih (1631), 6.10b, quoted in Nishijima, ““The formation of the 
early Chinese cotton industry,” p. 49. 
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distance autumn trade down the Yangtze River from the rice-surplus middle 
Yangtze provinces of Hu-kuang and Kiangsi to consumers in Chiang-nan. 

Was cotton textile production in Chiang-nan coming under greater mer- 
chant control in the late Ming? Cloth merchants had inserted themselves in 
the production process to the extent that they were taking advantage of the 
gaps in the division of labor: merchants were regularly buying ginned cotton 
to sell to spinners, or buying yarn to sell to weavers, or buying up the weavers’ 
output to wholesale to cloth retailers. Chu Kuo-chen (1557-1632) has 
described this sort of arrangement in his native Hu-chou in northern Che- 
kiang. He says that cloth merchants who came from neighboring prefectures, 
probably the commercial textile centers of Soochow and Sung-chiang, and 
set up shops in Hu-chou, sold raw cotton to people who “spin it into yarn 
or weave it into cloth. They go to the market early in the moming, exchange 
[their product] for raw cotton, and then return home where they again spin 
or weave it, taking it back the following moming to exchange.”’**’ With the 
process of textile-making thus broken up into separate stages, the merchants 
could dominate production. The spinners and weavers who worked for 
them thus became tied into the production process, a tie often fortified by 
debt to the merchants. As their entire labor time was devoted to cloth produc- 
tion, they were no longer peasants engaged in a sideline industry, but were 
approaching the status of professional spinners and weavers. 

Historians aware of the process of capitalism’s development in Europe 
have examined the late-Ming record carefully for evidence that Chinese textile 
workers were becoming absorbed into a putting-out system. Under the put- 
ting-out system as it developed in Europe, merchants advanced capital to 
workers in the form of raw materials and guaranteed them an income for 
their labor. Their investment capital controlled the production process, and 
putting-out became the precursor to the concentration of textile labor into 
factories. Historians of the Ming have argued on both sides of the question 
of whether the commercial organization of textile production in Chiang-nan 
can be characterized as putting-out.*** In the passage from Chu Kuo-chen 
just quoted, the use of the term “exchange” (7) rather than “sell”? might sug- 
gest that producers were not negotiating the sale of their products daily, but 
were working for a single agent who handled all stages of the process, from 
the buying of raw cotton to the distribution of finished cloth. One can cer- 
tainly find other examples of Chiang-nan merchants combining the separate 
stages of textile production under their supervision; for example, cotton 


241 Chu Kuo-chen, Yung-ch'uang hsiao-p’in. 

242 Nishijima, ‘“The formation of the early Chinese cotton industry,” pp. 63, 64, 66, 69, argues against 
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shops in the Sung-chiang town of Feng-ching purchased raw cloth from local 
peasant weavers, hired dyers and calendarers in the hundreds from Nanking 
to finish the cloth, and then sold the final product.**? For understanding the 
history of capitalism, however, the important feature of putting-out is that 
merchants were controlling the production process on the strength of their 
investment capital. The putting-out merchant was not simply taking advan- 
tage of the division of labor by selling to a weaver one moming and buying 
his product the next, but was purchasing his labor power directly by provid- 
ing raw materials and setting the pace of production. He controlled the pro- 
duction process from within. In the late Ming, merchants also came to 
control peasant textile production; however, they extracted their profits 
from outside the production process: that is, by buying cheap and selling 
dear, by monopolizing local markets in which spinners and weavers 
exchanged their products,** and by binding producers to them through 
indebtedness incurred from loans advanced at usurious rates of interest. 
Tanaka Masatoshi, who has argued this view most cogently, insists that the 
distinction between the European putting-out system and the Chinese system 
of exchanging product for raw material should not be blurred. The latter, he 
points out, “cannot be regarded as a stimulus to development” (in the sense 
of development toward capitalism) since the Chinese system was not altering 
the relations of production.**’ From this viewpoint, the commercial economy 
of the late Ming was something unlike the subsistence economy of the early 
Ming, to be sure, but it was also unlike what was emerging contempora- 
neously in early modem Europe.*** 


Silver 


As peasants of the mid-Ming came to produce for the market, so also they 
came to rely on silver as the medium through which they could exchange 
their product for goods they did not produce themselves but had to secure 
as commodities. In less commercialized areas, these goods were mostly what 


243 Feng-ching hsiao-chib, chiéian 10, quoted in Fu I-ling, Ming-Ch’ ing she-hui ching-chi shih lun-wen chi, p. 227. 

244 For example, the cotton merchants in the Sung-chiang town of P’u-hsieh were able to monopolize 
the market there. Since rural weavers had no other outlet for their cloth, the merchants could dis- 
count the purchase price by twenty percent. See Chia-ting hsien-chih (1881), chiian 29, quoted in Fu I- 
ling, Ming-Ch’ ing she-bui ching-chi shih lun-wen chi, p. 233. 

245 Tanaka Masatoshi, ‘‘Rural handicraft in Jiangnan in the sixteenth and seventeenth Centuries,” p. 85; 
also pp. 90, 93. 

246 Fora different view, see Marmé, ‘Heaven on Earth.” Marmé cites as evidence of putting-out a pas- 
sage in which Chu Yiin-ming described a merchant who “superintended the capital of resident 
and traveling merchants, dispersing it to shuttle and loom households and gathering the [finished] 
bolts of cloth in order to return them to the merchants.”’ It is possible, however, that this merchant 
was using his capital in this case to control exchange rather than production. 
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a compiler of the Kwangtung provincial gazetteer chose to call “sundry 
items” (¢sa-wx), inexpensive items for personal consumption: betel-nuts, 
sugar, grain, oil, wax, shell jewelry, wood, incense, and rain cloaks fashioned 
from bamboo leaves. Not much silver was needed to sustain this sort of 
exchange. “Though none of these items is produced in the local area, not 
one of them commands a very high price.”**” 

In more fully commercialized areas such as Chiang-nan, peasants who had 
turned the bulk of their production to the market needed more basic items, 
especially the rice which they were themselves no longer growing but which 
they needed both to eat and to supply in tribute to the state. Their reliance 
on exchange, and on silver as its medium, was much greater. A memorialist 
from Chia-ting county describes the economic life of cotton producers there 
in 1593 in terms of a series of four steps: “weaving raw cotton into cloth, 
exchanging cloth for silver, using silver to buy rice, and giving rice to the sol- 
diers to transport” as grain tribute to the capital. With all necessities of life 
available to them through exchange, the cotton-producers of Chia-ting had 
no need to devote any of the labor time to producing anything other than cot- 
ton cloth. “A family’s rent, food, clothing, utensils, and what it spends for 
social occasions, for raising children, or for burying the dead — all come 
from cotton.”*** 

As the principal medium of commercial exchange, silver came to represent 
the power of commerce, and it penetrated wherever commercialization 
reached. Conversely, in isolated villages along the Fukien coast, according 
to a gazetteer of 1530, the people “have everything they need for their liveli- 
hood without having to fish, brew salt, or engage in commerce.” Accord- 
ingly, “there is little silver in these villages.” When the people hold their 
periodic religious festivals, they raise only “copper cash and rice”’ to pay for 
the costs.**? Until the villagers were producing commodities, silver would 
not flow in, nor could any but the most rudimentary commercial exchange 
become established: their economy remained an economy of copper coins 
and rice. 

State policy cooperated in the growing importance of silver by commuting 
some tax levies, both in kind or in labor, into silver payments. The conversion 
began with the introduction of Gold Floral Silver in 1436, when 4.05 million 
piculs of tax grain from seven southern provinces was commuted at a rate of 
0.25 tael per picul. Intended to facilitate tax transmittance from counties 
where transportation was difficult, it quickly spread throughout the region.**° 


247 Kwangtung t’ung-chib (1561), quoted in Li Hsi and Ts’ai Fan, Ch’ iung-shan hsien-chih (1917), 2, p. 16b. 
248 Chia-ting bsien-chib (1605) chiian quoted in Ch’en Hsiieh-wen, Chung-kuo feng-chien wan-ch’s, p. 154. 
249 Chang Yiieh, Hui-an hsien-chib (1530), 4, pp. 1b, 3a. 

250 Huang, Taxation and governmental finance, p. 52. 
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This reform in turn spread to almost every other item on the local tax sche- 
dules. The instant success of the Gold Floral Silver arrangement was only pos- 
sible in an environment in which many economic transactions were already 
being conducted through money rather than barter and in which silver was 
available in sufficient quantities to meet the tax. Even if no new supplies of 
specie had been entering the economy, the monetization of tax payments on 
its own would have increased the velocity of circulation and thus further sti- 
mulated production for the market. 

Silver was already entering China via illegal trade with Japan during the 
middle decades of the sixteenth century, but it was from the 1570s onward 
that foreign bullion began to flow into China in increasing volume. The prox- 
imate cause was the Spanish conquest of the Philippines in the late 1560s 
and early 1570s. With a trading base at Manila, Spanish merchants began to 
ship South American silver by trans-Pacific sea routes from Acapulco to pay 
for Chinese goods brought to the Philippines by Chinese traders from Fukien 
and Kwangtung. They did so on such an unprecedented scale that the volume 
of silver in commercial circulation grew and began to have a cumulative 
impact on sectors of the Chinese economy. As silver became more readily 
available and cheaper (in relation to copper, the other medium of exchange), 
the state was better able to proceed with further monetization of its tax levies 
through the single-whip reforms. The increase in precious metal stocks, com- 
bined with the monetization of the tax system, gave the economy an inflation- 
ary boost and, to a considerable extent, may have financed the commercial 
boom of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth century.**’ 

The growing reliance on silver meant that the character of exchange was 
altered. Producers no longer traded on the principle of barter (exchanging 
things of similar values) but through price (buying and selling things of differ- 
ent values). The inevitable instability of prices that resulted from this shift 
introduced volatility into economic life. Prices fluctuated according to sup- 
ply, demand, hoarding, and the ever-changing bimetallic exchange rate 
between silver and copper. Chu Kuo-chen, a native of rural Hangchow, 
noted that, within a single day, mulberry prices could fluctuate between the 
morning and noon markets, and between the noon and evening markets, 
and do this so wildly that, as the locals put it, “even a sage would find it diffi- 
cult to anticipate” what the price of leaves might be.*** Small producers 
tended to be more vulnerable to this instability than wholesale merchants, 


251 William Atwell, “International bullion flows and the Chinese economy circa 15 30-1650,” Past and 
present, 95 (1982), pp. 68-g0, and Chapter 8 in this volume. 

252 Chu Kuo-chen Ywag-ch’ wang hsiao-p’in (1622), chiian 2, quoted in P’an Shu-chih, “Ming-tai Chekiang 
shih-chen fen-pu yii chieh-kou,” p. 187. 
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who could better afford to wait and buy when the price was low and sell when 
it was high. 


Maritime trade 


Maritime trade, operating under the stigma of piracy, had a major impact on 
the growth of the mid- to late Ming commercial economy. Not only did it 
bring silver into the country, but it stimulated the production of certain com- 
modities that were in demand outside China. It also made many merchants liv- 
ing along the southeast coast extraordinarily wealthy. The risks were high, 
as Ch’oe Pu was told when he visited Hangchow, but the profits so great 
that, according to one Fukien gazetteer editor, merchants were willing to 
run the risk of sailing into typhoons and capsizing in order to realize them.**? 

Maritime trade was politically sensitive because it involved contact with 
foreigners, which only authorized officials were permitted to have. Because 
it was restricted, it was also sensitive in fiscal terms, since maritime merchants 
usually engaged in trade without paying commercial taxes or import duties. 
The Ming code required ocean-going vessels to report their cargo and pay tax 
at the places they moored along the coast. The penalty for failing to do so, 
as well as for under-reporting, was severe: 100 strokes of the heavy bamboo, 
plus confiscation of the entire cargo. Local merchants or brokers dealing 
with a ship were equally responsible for seeing that the cargo was reported, 
for they could be penalized to an equal degree for buying or warehousing car- 
goes not certified by the local official. According to a commentary in the 
code, the penalty was higher than for regular commercial tax evasion, origin- 
ally because the profits from maritime commerce were high and, later, because 
the state wished to stop illegal trading with foreign countries. Foreign trade 
that was legal was restricted to certain times, places, and commodities. For- 
eign emissaries coming to Peking to present tribute were permitted five 
days’ trading in the capital, were not permitted to buy weapons or metal 
goods, and could trade only with officially designated merchants.*** “Should 
a shopkeeper or itinerant merchant or other person enter into communication 
with a foreigner and engage in trade, their goods shall be confiscated and 
the guilty wear the cangue for one month.”**? 

These penalties dissuaded almost no one living along the harbor-studded 
southeast coast from getting into the business of foreign trade, much to the 
dismay of some. In the biography of an official from the Fukien port city of 
Chang-chou, we read that, during a visit home while on his way to a post in 


253 Lin K’uei and Li K’ai, Lung-hsi hsien-chih (15 34), 1, p. 26b. 
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Kwangtung in 1506, he learned that his kinsmen had built a large boat, which 
they intended to use to carry on trade with foreigners. “I should report you 
to the authorities,” he stormed, knowing that an interdiction against private 
foreign trade was in effect.”® The report was never made; the threat was suffi- 
cient to put an end to the venture. This difference of opinion between the 
Confucian official and his commercially minded magnates demonstrates the 
degree to which the growth of the commercial economy in the mid-Ming 
was Creating a contradiction with the established policies of seclusion and bor- 
der closure: policies that were inhibiting the development of overseas com- 
merce. 

As already noted, Ch’iu Chiin, as early as 1487, argued in favor not only of 
removing the ban on maritime trading, but of offering a three-year morator- 
ium on the levy of customs duties to stimulate that trade. Later officials who 
advocated the same course invariably cited Ch’iu as an authority on the ques- 
tion.**” The response of the Chinese court to the demand for greater trade, 
however, particularly with the Japanese, was to shut the limited legal foreign 
trade that had been carried out through Ning-po in 1523. The interdiction 
only increased the pressure for trade, which became so great that traders 
eager to handle international trade, but blocked from doing so, engaged in 
aggressive tactics — “piracy” — to secure commercial opportunities. Out of 
this situation developed what became known, somewhat erroneously, as the 
wo-k’ou (‘Japanese bandit’’) scourge of the 1540s and 1550s, as the Chinese 
and Japanese sailors working the coast moved from trading to raiding.*** 

Maritime trade flourished in the mid-Ming in spite of government bans. 
Indirect evidence of this is the survival and circulation of coastal maps and rut- 
ters. As the need for such reference works grew steadily through the sixteenth 
century, a member of a commercial family from Chang-chou produced 
China’s first printed rutter in 1537. Tu-hai fang-ch’eng (Route for crossing the 
ocean) was based on a Cheng Ho source, as well as another text detailing the 
coastal route from the Yangtze River north to Liao-tung. The compiler, an 
idiosyncratic scholar named Wu P’u, was an associate of the powerful mer- 
chant-official, Lin Hsi-yiian (ca.1480~-ca.1560), whose defiance of the prohibi- 
tion on maritime trade and whose wealth derived from that trade were 
equally legendary. The publication of the rutter may be seen as a component 
of the strategy, associated with Lin Hsi-yiian, among powerful coastal 
families of pressing for a less defensive border policy and for an opening of 


256 Lin K’uei and Li K’ai, Luag-hsi hsien-chih (1534), 8, p. 36a. 
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maritime trade. Rowfe for crossing the ocean continued to be used, copied, and 
modified by Fukien navigators into the Ch’ing dynasty.**? 

The lifting of the partial ban on maritime trade in 1567 was a major boon to 
the regional economies of the southeast as textiles, porcelain, and lacquerware 
were shipped in large quantities to Nagasaki for sale in Japan and to Manila 
for transhipment worldwide. Antonio de Morga, president of the audiencia 
at Manila at that time, describes the silks and other fabrics that Chinese mer- 
chants traded internationally through Manila: “Raw silk in bundles, of the 
fineness of two strands, and other silk of coarser quality; fine untwisted silk, 
white and of all colors, wound in small skeins; quantities of velvets, some 
plain and some embroidered in all sorts of figures, colors and fashions, others 
with body of gold and embroidered with gold; woven stuffs and brocades, 
of gold and silver upon silk of various colors and patterns; quantities of 
gold and silver thread in skeins; damasks, satins, taffetas, and other cloths of 
all colors; linen made from grass, called /engesuelo; and white cotton cloth 
of different kinds and quantities.” 

Textiles were only the most important items of the large range of goods 
that Chinese merchants brought out of the domestic market. “They also 
brought musk, benzoin, and ivory; many bed ornaments, hangings, coverlets, 
and tapestries of embroidered velvet; damask and gorvaran tapestries of dif- 
ferent shades; tablecloths, cushions, and carpets; horse-trappings of the same 
stuffs, and embroidered with glass beads and seed-pearls; also pearls and 
rubies, sapphires and crystal; metal basins, copper kettles and other copper 
and cast-iron pots; quantities of all sorts of nails, sheet-iron, tin and lead; 
and saltpetre and gunpowder.” 

De Morga continues his inventory of Chinese trade goods in Manila with 
an even longer list of processed foods and other supplies brought to support 
the Spanish settlement in Manila: “wheat flour; preserves made of orange, 
peach, pear, nutmeg and ginger, and other fruits of China; salt pork and 
other salt meats; live fowl of good breed and many fine capons; quantities of 
fresh fruits and oranges of all kinds; excellent chestnuts, walnuts, and chicueyes 
(both green and dried, a delicious fruit); quantities of fine thread of all 
kinds, needles and knick-knacks; little boxes and writing cases; beds, tables, 
chairs, and gilded benches, painted in many figures and patterns. They bring 
domestic buffaloes; geese that resemble swans; horses, some mules and asses; 


259 What appears to bea handwritten copy acquired by a Jesuit missionary was presented to Archbishop 
Laud in 1639 and deposited in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. T’ien Ju-k’ang, “‘Tw-hai fang-ch’ eng,” 
notes by way of comparison that the first printed European rutter appeared in the first decade of 
the sixteenth century, and was published in English in 1527. Regarding Lin Hsi-yiian, see the biogra- 
phy by Bodo Wiethoff in DMB, especially pp. 921-22. Ku Yen-wu included Ts-bai fang-ch’eng com- 
pass bearings to Japan in Ku Yen-wu, Tien-hsia chitn-huo li-ping shu (1662), cpt in Ssu-pw ts’ung-k’an 
san pien shih pu (Shanghai, 1936; rpt. Kyoto, 1975; rpt. Taipei, 1979), 34, pp- 59a-6ob. 
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even caged birds, some of which talk, while others sing, and they make them 
play innumerable tricks. The Chinese furnish numberless other gewgaws 
and ornaments of little value and worth, which are esteemed among the Spa- 
niards; fine crockery of all kinds; canganes, or cloth of Kaga, and black and 
blue robes; ¢ac/ey, which are beds of all kinds; strings of cornelians and other 
beads, and precious stones of all colors; pepper and other spices.” 

Morga closes his list with the generic category of “rarities, which, did I 
refer to them all, I would never finish, nor have sufficient paper for it.”°° 
The paper on which he wrote this also came from China. 

Chinese merchants were successful in this trade not just because they 
handled goods in demand, but because they learned quickly to adapt their 
merchandise to foreign specifications, including design. Adaptation to Span- 
ish tastes in design allowed Chinese silks to dominate the world silk market 
by the turn of the seventeenth century. Similarly, the porcelain makers of 
Ching-te-chen, especially as imperial orders declined after 1620, turned to pro- 
ducing porcelains in Japanese and European styles. One can see this design 
adaptation in surface decoration as early as the Chia-ching era, when aristo- 
cratic families in Europe were able to place orders for porcelains bearing 
their coats of arms.*°' By the Wan-li era, Chinese porcelain-makers were imi- 
tating not just images, but shapes.”®* In the last decades of the dynasty, 
Ming potters were producing both the sets of small dishes used in Japanese 
meals as well as the wide, shallow plates that Europeans used to serve food 
at table — neither of which had a place in the context of Chinese dining. The 
potters decorated the surfaces of these foreign shapes with Chinese designs, 
though sometimes the designs seem consciously “oriental” in the sense of 
aiming to invoke a deliberately foreign world to the European eye. The rim 
of one European dinner dish in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, 
for instance, has been painted with four figures representing the four cate- 
gories of gentry, peasant, artisan, and merchant.?® This motif, as we shall 
note in the following section, was already hopelessly antiquated by the late 
Ming, and would never have appeared on a Chinese dish. Ching-te-chen pot- 
ters were particularly skilled in this adaptive work. Their distinctive under- 


260 Quoted in William Schurz, The Manilagalleon (1939; rpt., New York, 1959), pp. 73-74. An account of 
trade goods in Manila written in 1663 by the Jesuit Colin confirms the preeminence of textiles and 
embroideries among Chinese products, but adds porcelain, which is noticeably absent from Morga’s 
list of goods bound for international trade. He mentions it only as something brought to supply 
the Spanish community, not to trade: see Schurtz, The Manila galleon, p. $0. 

261 The Victoria and Albert Museum in London has a ewer of the Chia-ching era on which has been 
painted a European coat of arms, probably that of the Peixoto family of Portugal (C.222-1931). 

262 The Victoria and Albert Museum has an underglaze blue salt dish of the Wan-li era made in the form 
of an English silver standing salt of about 1580 (C.366~1910). 

263 Victoria and Albert Museum, C.457-1918. 
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glaze blue came to define ‘“‘china” in the European market of the seventeenth 
century. 

For the successful, the profits to be had from maritime trade were consider- 
able. Raw silk could be sold in Japan in 1600 for close to double its Chinese 
price, cotton thread for two-and-a-half times, and high-quality silk fabric for 
almost three times. Pottery fetched two to three times the price paid in 
Kwangchow, and liquorice tripled in value in Japan.” 


Merchants in Ming society 


Ming China was the product of a culture that conceptualized (and to some 
extent tried to legislate) itself in terms of an ancient ideal of agrarian commu- 
nities unified positively by imperial rule and linked minimally by commercial 
exchange. This conceptualization had, however, to do battle with the com- 
mercial reality that was with ever greater speed engulfing all facets of social 
life; and in doing battle, to modify itself. It was merchants mostly who 
waged this battle, and they were able to do so because they inhabited a culture 
that was predisposed to denigrating trade and yet at the same time honored 
wealth and permitted the wealthy to move, without undue haste, into elite 
life. Reviewing the changes in the positions that merchants occupied in 
Ming society furnishes a convenient way of noting the character and breadth 
of the social impact that commerce had on China in this age. 

The first modification in Chinese thinking about commerce that occurred 
in the Ming was to adjust the hierarchy of occupational estates that the 
Ming inherited from the pre-imperial period: of gentry (shh) over peasantry 
(nung) over artisanate (kung), and all of which were above merchants (shang). 
One can find the Hung-wu emperor invoking this formula, but with prescrip- 
tive intent — more as a collective phrase to mean all subjects of his realm.*° 
The formula began to be used in the middle of the dynasty in a more anxious 
fashion, sometimes with a quiet warning about how things everywhere 
should be, but no longer were. Thus, the 1506 gazetteer of Ta-ming, Pei 
Chihli, says of the prefectural capital that “the gentry know to orient them- 
selves to study, the peasantry know to devote themselves to agriculture, and 
the merchants, while adept at trading, do not go beyond their station.” 
Phrases such as this go back two thousand years in Chinese statecraft writing: 
their revival must indicate that conventions regarding occupational distinc- 
tions were being flouted, and that the gentry elite felt moved to admonish 
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those who did so, especially merchants elsewhere who were going beyond 
their station. Rather than state his objection actively, the compiler registers 
his indignation regarding the challenge to the traditional structure of occupa- 
tions that merchants were mounting by praising its absence in this place.*% 
Increasingly through the sixteenth century, gazetteer compilers elsewhere 
make similar pronouncements on the four orders within their districts. Wher- 
ever possible they like to be able to praise the devotion of their scholars to 
study and of their peasants to agriculture, and the reluctance of either to go 
into trade; but security in these comments comes to be undercut by comments 
to the effect that “nowadays some of these characteristics are gradually chan- 
ging.”?°7 

By the latter decades of the sixteenth century, quiet comments about chan- 
ging customs were giving way to open acknowledgement that the fourfold 
hierarchy had collapsed. Some gentry scholars were willing to accept that, as 
the scholar Kuei Yu-kuang (1507-71) put it, “in ancient times the four orders 
of commoners had their distinct functions, but in later times the status distinc- 
tions among scholars, peasants, and merchants have become blurred.”*% 
Others found this blurring a matter of profound distress, evidence of the 
hopeless degeneration of the age. Implicitly, both positions recognized that 
wealthy merchants in the late Ming were able to enter polite society to an 
extent not possible earlier and, as well, that gentry families were increasingly 
involved in commercial matters. Indeed, many a family able to enter the gen- 
try as that class expanded in the sixteenth century looked back to commercial 
success as the financial basis upon which it was able to launch sons onto the 
ladder of bureaucratic success. Commercial wealth was funding access to gen- 
try status. 

The presence of commerce in elite life was strong enough by the late Ming 
that the inherited prejudice against merchants expressed in their traditional 
placement at the bottom of the social hierarchy could not be sustained. The 
relationship between merchants and gentry was not drained of tension, how- 
ever. The gentry resisted the incursion of merchants into their realm and con- 
structed social barriers that were effective in excluding merchants from 
participating in gentry networks. These barriers would not be removed 
until the eighteenth century. To the end of the Ming, few merchants could 
hope to achieve social parity with the gentry, but many were able to resist 
the sartorial rules that served to set them apart.”°? The merchants who were 
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best poised to enter the world of the gentry from the mid-Ming onward were 
the wealthy Hui-chou merchants who settled in Yang-chou and conducted 
the salt trade. Such merchants had to work hard to develop cordial ties with 
officials, both to limit the danger of bureaucratic predation and to have sup- 
port in case of conflicts with other merchants. When Hui-chou salt merchant, 
Fan Yen-fu (1448-1517), chose, in the mid-1 490s, to retire from Yang-chou, 
he was presented with a collection of writings by several regional officials 
and scholars, including the influential Censor-in-Chief, Liu Ta-hsia (1437- 
1516) and Censor Tai Shan (1437—-1506).*”° These gifts signal the close rela- 
tionship that a man like Fan had to have with leading lights in the regional 
bureaucracy in order to pursue his business successfully. 

Merchants who did not enjoy this sort of access to the bureaucratic world 
were not entirely disadvantaged, for it was possible to make the transition 
from commerce to gentility in other ways. There were two strategies. One 
was the gradual strategy of accepting inferior status temporarily on the under- 
standing that the family, in time, would foster a degree-holder, whose success 
would redound to the family’s credit and wash away the stigma of trade. Evi- 
dence of this strategy is a plot device that men who came from commercial 
and manufacturing backgrounds commonly used in writing family histories 
or personal biographies. This device might be called “the initiating moment.” 
It takes place in the context of hardship, often occurs in an unexpected and 
sometimes mysterious way, and signals a turning point, often from agricul- 
ture to commerce, invariably from poverty to worldly success. Because the 
initiating moment marks the point of transition to a commercial life, it is a 
troubling link in a narrative of success that conforms to Confucian expecta- 
tions for moral action. Chang Han (1511-93), who rose from a Hangchow 
textile family to ministerial position, locates the initiating moment in the 
time of his great-grandfather, a small-time distiller whose liquor was 
destroyed in a flood. “One evening as he was returning home, someone sud- 
denly called him from behind. My great-grandfather turned to greet the 
man, and was handed something warm. Suddenly the person was not to be 
seen. When he got home, he lit the lamp and shone it on what tumed out to 
bea small ingot of silver.”*”" This, then, became the great-grandfather’s capi- 
tal for entering the weaving business. This initial investment that pivoted 
the family to fortune is thus represented in terms of a mysterious, even divine, 
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intervention. The means by which the original accumulation was made — 
speculation, manipulation of prices, unfair trading practices — is conveniently 
left unexposed. 

For Wang Tao-k’un (1525-93), the prominent late-Ming scholar from a 
Hui-chou merchant background, the initiating moment in his family’s history 
occurred in his grandfather’s time: “For generations our family had been in 
farming. But after my grandmother persuaded my grandfather to change to 
trade because merchants who went to Wen-chou and Ch’u-chou usually 
made a fortune, she was able to obtain capital for him and grandfather was 
able to become wealthy.”*”* Rather than obscure the original act of capital 
accumulation behind a mystery, as Chang Han did, Wang Tao-k’un stages it 
as an occasion to honor his grandmother for bringing her husband a dowry 
that enabled him to succeed in business. The transition to commerce is thus 
represented as an act of praiseworthy wifely devotion, and therefore not a 
deviation from Confucian values. Though some gentry autobiographers 
may have been compelled to present their family’s history as being free of 
any tinge that wealth had been acquired through immoral means, gentlemen 
in the late Ming could write about their commercial family backgrounds with- 
out evasion. One did not have to be, nor pretend to be, from the old idealized 
rural gentry — who, in any case, were fast disappearing as such, as the weal- 
thier abandoned their rural manors in the late Ming and used the profits of 
commercial landowning to acquire urban residences, usually in the county 
or prefectural seat, but if possible at the provincial capital.*”? Commerce of 
itself was no longer a base occupation. 

The other, more aggressive, strategy that merchants could use to step over 
the boundary between themselves and the gentry was to engage in the sorts 
of cultural display by which the gentry paraded their power in local society. 
They could lay out lavish gardens, build ten-thousand-chian libraries, acquire 
rare Sung editions, exhibit T’ang paintings, collect Shang bronzes, patronize 
the finest contemporary artists, and hire the best writers to compose texts 
for themselves. Wang Tao-k’un himself was available for professional assign- 
ments of this sort. By engaging in cultural projects on a grand and lavish 
scale, these merchants could outdo the gentry and thus oblige the gentry to 
take notice. Wealthy Hui-chou merchants were again among the participants 
in this cultural world. Thus it is that the genealogical records of a Fan lineage 
of Hui-chou presents tea-trader Fan Chi-tsung (1412-61) as an accomplished 


272 Wang Tao-k’un, T’ai-han fu-mo, 14.14b, quoted in Zurndorfer, Change and continuity in Chinese local bis- 
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player on the ch’in and his cousin, the large grain merchant, Fan Yii-ch’ing 
(1402-64), composing poetry in his later years — hobbies distinctly of gentry 
type. Another Hui-chou merchant, Pao Sung (1467-1517), built up a collec- 
tion of rare books numbering over ten thousand chiian, some of which he 
had printed with his commentaries.*’* These undertakings signaled a commit- 
ment to a broad cultural program that was, only in part, linked to a strategy 
designed to nurture candidates for bureaucratic office. Acquiring degrees 
was, in any case, less important than ensuring that the family continue to pros- 
per in its business enterprises. Mid-Ming culture was well aware of the fragi- 
lity of preserving commercial wealth over successive generations. The 
children of merchants “who are content with their station,” notes the K wang- 
tung provincial gazetteer at mid-century, “just consume their wealth and 
pay no further attention to the cost of living, while the extravagant and waste- 
ful ones get up to all manner of licentious and drunken behavior, gathering 
together and throwing dice. Accordingly, few are able to pass on [the family 
fortune] to the next generation.”’*”’ As it happens, the Fans maintained their 
family’s fortune, but were notably unsuccessful in fielding examination candi- 
dates, though not for want of trying. At any rate, for the Ming merchant, 
there could be no advantage to culturally isolating one’s family from the 
world of the gentry, and much in striving to lower the status barrier between 
commerce and gentility. 

Merchants who did not command this kind of wealth, nor aspire to field a 
younger family member in the examination system, nonetheless sought to 
relieve the pressure that gentry culture placed on them as an inferior status 
group by constructing a discourse that equated the husbanding of economic 
value with the nurturing of moral value. To put it simply, late-Ming mer- 
chants worked to conceptualize commerce as a Confucian way of life.?7° 
This was a difficult project, inasmuch as the available tradition had long 
before inserted the fourfold status hierarchy into the body of Confucian atti- 
tudes. But in the moral guides for merchants that first appeared in print 
early in the seventeenth century, one can see this project underway. These 
texts were composed as guides to effective practices — both business and per- 
sonal (their authors made no distinction between these) — in the world of 


274 Zurndorfer, Change and continuity in Chinese local history, pp. 52, 96-97. 
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commerce and finance. One of these, “Shang-ku hsing-mi”’ (Bringing merchants to 
their senses), appears as an appendix to a 1635 commercial route book. This 
may have been the first time it was published. Its author may be Li Chin-te, 
the editor of the book; for the sake of narrative convenience, we shall attribute 
it to Li. 

Bringing merchants to their senses is a series of short maxims, a few characters or 
phrases in length, followed by somewhat longer commentaries. The maxims 
are (possibly old) merchant sayings, the commentaries a more contemporary 
set of statements expounding the author’s vision of the proper conduct of 
commercial life. The dominant theme running through the book is that it is 
more important to uphold morality than it is to pursue profit. This Confucian 
theme, anchored to Mencius, was turned to commercial purpose by the 
equally strong attitude in the commentaries that the only way to ensure stable, 
long-term profit is through honesty, not deceit. The immoral businessman 
who sinks to corrupt schemes will ultimately fail in his enterprise, however 
successful he may be in defrauding those around him. In this commercial 
adaptation of Confucian morality, profit was morally unreprehensible so 
long as it was garnered through honest means and remained within an accep- 
table range. For instance, it was acceptable, according to the author, to offer 
commercial and personal loans at a rate of 20-30 percent, on the grounds 
that this was within the normal interest range and would not be viewed 
with resentment. Circumstances might make it possible to charge 70-80 per- 
cent, but not ona long-term basis. Anyone who made loans at a rate that pub- 
lic opinion condemned would find his borrowers defaulting and his capital 
disappearing.*’” Better to turn down the possibility of high profit in the 
short term in favor of moderate profit in the long term. 

Another important element of Li Chin-te’s moral advice regarding the con- 
duct of profitable business is the simple wisdom of ensuring that expenses 
should not exceed income. This outcome, he says, may be accomplished in 
three ways. Oneis to be diligent: attend to the smallest details, exercise caution 
in all business dealings, and be early to bed and early to rise. The second is 
to conserve the wealth you have: watch against waste, avoid ostentation, 
make do with what you have, and do not associate with people who waste 
their money on sex and gambling. If you are careful in these ways, then wealth 
will do what it is naturally supposed to do: beget more wealth. The third 
thing to do isto keep careful accounts. “Measure income in order to keep con- 
trol over expenses, and to the end of your life you will never lose your wealth. 
If you fail to budget, you will certainly have a shortfall.”?7° 


277 LiChin-te, K’o-shang i-lan hsing-mi (1635; rpt. T’ai-yiian, 1992), p. 311. 
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All of this advice tallies nicely with Confucian concerns about diligence and 
modesty and the careful calculation of meritorious conduct, translated into 
the commercial sphere. Like Confucianism’s promise of success to the meri- 
torious,’”? Li’s commercial morality insisted that the merchant who con- 
ducted his life in these moral ways would be rewarded with worldly success. 
By situating the merchant’s undertakings favorably within a framework pre- 
disposed to honoring vigilance and devotion to duty, the new commercial 
Confucianism was able to take account of the substantial change in the consti- 
tution of Chinese society that commerce had brought about in the Ming, 
while at the same time involving the merchant in the moral progress that 
Ming Confucian self-cultivation sought to establish as the model for attaining 
both truth and right action. In other words, the core philosophy of the age 
was being molded to accept commerce in a way that previously had not 
been thought possible. 

Finding themselves under siege by a status-seeking class of wealthy mer- 
chants, established gentry families of the late Ming responded by raising cul- 
tural barriers to the newly arrived and merely moneyed. Rather than 
concede ideological ground, as the merchants’ client-authors hoped they 
might, the gentry elite defended their sense of privilege by constantly upping 
the standards that a would-be gentleman had to meet to cross the threshold 
into true cultivation. These were not standards defined solely in terms of the 
capability to afford them. That strategy worked only in a world in which 
wealth and status coincided, and in the late Ming, they did not. Rather, the 
standards that the elite imposed were learned marks of good breeding that 
one had to command before gaining access to elite society. Without a full 
knowledge of how to conduct rites, engage in refined conversation, compose 
poems, discuss the philosophers, or appreciate fine objects and works of art, 
one was blocked. Without access to the social circles within which such skills 
and tastes were developed, one was even further at a loss to break into high 
society.”*° Money meant little, and the reformulations of Confucianism that 
were being proposed even less. 

Even so, wealthy merchants demanded entry into these circles, and the 
power of their burgeoning wealth, strategically invested in certain art forms 
and in supporting certain scholars, made their exclusion increasingly difficult 
to sustain. The anxiety that the pressure to breach cultural barriers generated 
can be detected in the world of commodities. To own something prohibi- 
tively expensive (a gem from Yunnan, for example, or a lacquered vase 
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from Japan) was a way of publicizing one’s wealth, and the busy commercial 
economy of the late Ming made such objects available to those who cared to 
buy them. To know how to handle, appreciate, and discuss expensive artifacts 
endowed with cultural resonance (a painting by the great Yiian artist, 
Huang Kung-wang, for instance) was how one publicized his status as a 
man of culture and refinement. The challenge to merchants was to move 
from the first to the second type of relationship to cultural commodities. It 
was not enough simply to own an expensive commodity; one had to know 
how to deploy and present that object in social settings in order to obtain 
the status benefits that ownership was intended to achieve. Accordingly, 
there grew up from the middle of the sixteenth century forward a literature 
on collecting and appreciating such objects. The volume of writing about 
things in the late Ming ‘“‘was unprecedented and points to a heightened aware- 
ness of the production and consumption of luxury goods as an arena for 
potential social conflict, if not correctly handled.”?*" 

The texts of connoisseurship available on the book market in the late Ming, 
ironically perhaps, served both sides of the cultural barrier between gentry 
and merchants. They set what highly educated gentlemen of the age felt 
were the appropriate standards by which luxury goods should be consumed. 
But they also commoditized the knowledge that was needed to participate 
in this rarefied realm of cultural exchange. Any literate person could now 
know how to be a refined gentleman — what to collect, how to handle it, 
where to put it, what to avoid having on display — simply by reading these 
books. The appreciation for rare cultural objects in the late Ming can thus 
be viewed, in part, as a euphemization of wealth, for the objects in question 
were vessels of high commercial value before they were embodiments of 
high cultural value. The irony is that these cultural artifacts were usually 
rare objects that required great wealth to collect. The commercial reality 
underlying the collection and display of things does not deny their cultural 
value, but it does determine the context through which cultural value was 
assigned. The enterprise of connoisseurship favored those rich enough to be 
able to own them. From this perspective, the enthusiasm for writing and read- 
ing about things testifies to the impact that commerce was having on the 
upper reaches of late Ming society. The poor scholar could still redeem him- 
self socially by deploying the knowledge of things that was essential for valor- 
izing them in cultural terms, and accordingly he was in demand at 
gatherings in the garden of the wealthy merchant. But it was the wealthy mer- 
chant who owned the things on which he expounded. 
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Despite the heightened power of money in the late Ming, gentry values and 
standards continued to dominate high society. It was simply not possible to 
convert wealth into status without the mediating power of taste, the defini- 
tion of which merchants could influence but could not control. That had to 
be learned from the gentry. So long as the gentry could find ways to tap the 
wealth of the commercial economy, and so long as the state continued to select 
its servants through examinations rather than financial contributions, the gen- 
try would remain dominant. The ladder of status and the values attached to 
it underwent adjustments that make the late Ming different from the world 
ordered by the Hung-wu emperor, yet the continuities between the four- 
teenth century and the seventeenth argue in favor of looking back at the 
Ming and seeing it as Chinese of the following dynasty did; as a changing, 
but nonetheless coherent link in the chain of the Chinese past. 
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CHAPTER 11 


CONFUCIAN LEARNING IN LATE MING 
THOUGHT 


INTRODUCTION 


The late Ming period is taken here to begin in the 15 20s and cover the final six 
reigns of the dynasty before it collapsed in Peking in the spring of 1644. 
There were several moments of significant change in what might be called 
the political standing of those engaged in the sort of intellectual activities 
which attracted contemporaries’ and historians’ notice. In the 1520s, the 
newly enthroned Chia-ching Emperor succeeded in asserting his will over 
the leadership of the bureaucracy and alienating a significant cohort of officials 
and literati in the process. In the same decade, Wang Yang-ming gathered 
large numbers of followers to his new teachings before he died in 1529. 
Wang’s ideas were criticized while he was still alive for deviating from the 
imperially sanctioned version of Neo-Confucianism. Twenty-five years 
later, his ideas were being taken more seriously than the official version by 
thousands of literati. In 1553 and 1554, for the first time in the North, large 
gatherings of literati and officials in Peking discussed Wang’s teachings. The 
years 1529 to 1554 witnessed continued growth of the influence of the ideas 
of Wang and his disciples. During the next twenty-five years, from 1554 to 
1579, there was a proliferation of versions of ideas stimulated by Wang’s 
teachings. Men who were barely literate, as well as literati and officials, became 
involved in discussions of these teachings in all provinces, although they 
were most influential in Chekiang, Kiangsi, and the Southern Metropolitan 
Area (Nan Chih-li). In 1579, the powerful Grand Secretary, Chang Chii- 
cheng (1525-82), sought to suppress much of what he disparaged as vain 
philosophic chatter about morality. Chang’s actions inaugurated another 
twenty-five year period, from 1579 to 1604, in which what we might now 
call dissident intellectuals, as well as the merely morally conscientious, came 
under attack by senior officials; a few of the more prominent dissidents were 
killed, and many more were forced out of office, particularly in the 1590s. 
By this time, all of Wang Yang-ming’s own personal disciples were dead. 
From 1604 to 1626 was the period dominated by the Tung-lin Academy 
708 
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movement, from its formal founding to its destruction. Its leaders and associ- 
ates, numbering in the hundreds, sought to reintegrate Wang Yang-ming’s 
teachings with the imperially sanctioned version of Neo-Confucianism and 
to reject decades of misinterpretations of Wang’s message at a time when the 
government was beset by problems. Finally, from 1627 to beyond 1644, as 
it became clear that the Ming government’s administrative control over the 
empire needed to be restored, hopes were raised that it could be done and 
then were dashed. Literati of various persuasions sought to identify ideas 
which would somehow promote order when they were initiated by the 
emperor, but none succeeded in time. 


Core ideas 


Through the sixteenth and into the seventeenth century, the intellectual scene 
was set against the background of a stable but not static system of ideas 
which, since the thirteenth century, had achieved, and then maintained, an 
imperially sponsored dominance. This set of ideas went by various names, 
including Ch’eng-Chu teachings, the Learning of the Way (Tao hsiieh), and 
learning involving nature and coherence (bsing li hsiieh). It later was called 
Sung learning, and is referred to loosely as Neo-Confucianism, sometimes 
intended to be taken in a narrow sense of the Learning of the Way. 

The primary means by which these ideas were conveyed was through the 
education process which emphasized selected classical texts with accompany- 
ing commentaries by Chu Hsi (1130-1200) and others. The core curriculum 
consisted of the famous Four Books — the Great Learning and the Mean 
(which in Sung and Ming times were still attributed to Confucius’ disciples, 
Tseng-tzu and Tzu-ssu, respectively), the A #alects of Confucius, and the Men- 
cius. Under Chu Hsi’s systematic interpretation, the crucial propositions 
threading through these texts, as well as through the larger corpus of the 
Five Classics, were fairly straightforward: there are timeless, real moral values, 
including humaneness, righteousness, filial devotion to one’s family, loyal 
devotion to one’s ruler, and respectful devotion to ritual proprieties, which 
together 


(1) are the basis of all proper relationships between humans and also between 
humans and spirits and divinities; 

(2) are the proper means to social order; 

(3) were first and mostly clearly articulated by the sages of antiquity and set 
down in what became the texts of the Classics; 

(4) can be adequately apprehended through a process of learning; 
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(5) can beacted on by humans now if each individual recognizes and incorpo- 
rates these values in his own heart; and 

(6) are rooted and sustained in the perceptible coherence of the dynamic cos- 
mos with which one is conjoined in an ultimate unity. 


These propositions implicitly reject Buddhist notions of the reality of an ulti- 
mate nothingness and of the essentially ephemeral character of the transitory 
phenomenal world as well as imperial claims that the ruler is, and ought to 
be, the final arbiter of all values. 

More and less sophisticated versions of these core ideas were, over the cen- 
turies after Chu Hsi’s death, taught and memorized, debated and written 
about, and practiced and defied by literati (sh) — men whose education had 
reached a level of literacy high enough to participate in the civil service exam- 
ination system. From the early fifteenth century on, Chu Hsi’s interpretations 
had to be recapitulated in detail if one were to pass the examinations. How- 
ever, belief in them was not required, and in their other writings, literati 
could depart from Chu Hsi, although his ideas served as points of departure 
for reflection, discussion, and exegesis. In Chu Hsi’s interpretation, the core 
concepts were understood as something like: 


(1) setting the heart right (cheng hsin) 
(2) making the will authentic (ch’eng/) 
(3) developing knowing (chih chih) 

(4) investigating things (£0 wx)' 


Chu Hsi stressed that the last phrase involved fathoming coherence (ch’iung/i) 
and that the first phrase involved bringing one’s heart, including one’s desires 
and sentiments, into congruity with the coherence (//) which is in the heart 
as one’s human nature (Asing). Later, philosophically minded literati recog- 
nized that their contemporaries were not living the moral life which should 
result from according with these ideas, and some of them were motivated to 
continue to explore complicated problems involving the ontological status 
and epistemological foundations of these values in spite of Chu Hsi’s attempt 
to settle these questions. They also sought to clarify the methods by which 
these values could best be apprehended and implemented by individuals, 
including the emperor, for the good of the community and the state as a 
whole. For several centuries, thinkers provided a host of simplified as well 
as finely nuanced interpretations without definitive result. By and large, they 
stayed within the framework of Chu Hsi’s systematic interpretation of the 
Four Books, particularly the Great Learning and the Mean. When individual lit- 


1 See the discussion in Daniel K. Gardner, Chu Hsi and the Ta hstieh (Cambridge, Mass., 1986). 
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erati moved outside of that framework, and there were many who did, they 
still tended to use Chu Hsi’s concepts as a standard from which their own for- 
mulations were to be distinguished. 

Although the core ideas of Chu Hsi’s system were still being taught at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, as they continued to be even into the 
twentieth century, there was a marked increase in significant alternatives to 
Chu Hsi. From the sixteenth century on, a flow of books sought to challenge 
Chu Hsi’s ideas and shift to radically different assumptions leading to the con- 
struction of other methods and outlooks. None was so elaborate or successful 
as Chu Hsi’s, but together they eroded the hegemony of his legacy and 
made way for other means of constructing the foundation of moral values 
and expressions of learning deemed significant for Confucians ( jx). 

The following sections explore the development in the late Ming of inter- 
nal tensions within the main strand (¢a ¢wan) of Confucian thinking. Within 
this strand, there was a proliferation of views as well as attempts to reintegrate 
a literati ethos that some contemporaries held was a disintegrating one, and 
that others hoped would be reinvigorating. The late Ming scene also had sig- 
nificant alternative intellectual positions which, intentionally or not, chal- 
lenged the dominant ideas about learning; these positions were dismissed by 
some as “other strands” (/ ¢wan), so long as they did not command the alle- 
giance of a significant body of literati.” The range of ideas taught and pub- 
lished was diverse, and literati (shih) had a choice about what to think. 


The elite of learning 


In simplest terms, for both contemporary observers and later historians, the 
composition of the learned elite was determined by a single criterion: being 
sufficiently literate to read and write passable examination essays. In late 
Ming, such men were called shih, which was rendered into English via Latin 
in the seventeenth century as “literati.” For better or worse, the demands of 
the civil examinations shaped the lives and thinking of the literati. The curri- 
culum in state-sponsored schools was largely determined by the examina- 
tions,’ as it was in community-sponsored schools and normally in tuition in 
homes. Once basic literacy had been achieved, teachers and students took 
competence in examination essays as their primary task; learning the classical 
texts, reading histories, composing poetry, and perfecting one’s writing 
were ancillary. Those who deviated to emphasize other learning could be 


2 The term é ¢uan appears in the A nalects, 2.16, where it has a negative implication. 
3 This generalization was made at the beginning of the treatise on the recruitment process in Chang 
T’ing-yui et al., Ming shih (1736; rpt. Peking: 1974), 69, p. 1675. 
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derided as idiosyncratic at best, or even foolish. The clearest manifestation of 
attaining a high level of literacy was to pass the highest-level examinations 
in the imperially sponsored system. 

The examination system at every level propagated the teachings associated 
with the name of Chu Hsi (1130-1200). In the metropolitan examinations at 
the capital, the first and most important of the three day-long sessions 
required three essays on topics drawn from the Four Books, for which Chu 
Hsi’s commentaries were uniquely authoritative. Also required on that first 
day were four essays on the candidate’s chosen specialization of one among 
the Five Classics. For the Book of change, the two standard commentaries were 
Ch’eng Yi’s and Chu Hsi’s. Chu Hsi’s commentary on the Book of poetry was 
the standard. For the Book of documents, the standard commentary was by 
Ts’ai Shen (1167-1230), the son of Chu Hsi’s student and colleague; T's’ai 
said Chu Hsi had set him the task of compilation. These three classics were 
the most frequently chosen for specialization.* At the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century the Yung-lo Emperor promulgated the Great compendia (Ta 
ch’an), official versions of the texts and commentaries for the Four Books 
and Five Classics.’ These were the foundation on which examination essays 
were prepared and evaluated. They were available in every district and prefec- 
tural school as well as in many households with literati.‘ 

The chin-shih degree, which literally meant the examination system rank of 
“a literatus presented [to the court],” marked its holder unambiguously 
with high status. Only 300 to 4oo such degrees were awarded triennially. 
After the fifteenth century the basic number of chin-shih degrees granted, in 
principle, was 300. This number was augumented by fifty or 100 under special 
circumstances, e.g., the first examination under a new emperor. In practice, 
the numbers were subject to flux. From 1568 to 1643, the actual numbers of 
degrees awarded ranged from 292 in 1598 to 409 in 1622. The median number 
during this period of time was 3 40 chin-shih degrees awarded in 1595.’ Anyone 
who succeeded in the capital examinations was, by definition, a member of 
the empire-wide educated elite, regardless of his subsequent career, or lack 
thereof, in the civil bureaucracy, or in intellectual endeavors. Anyone who 
succeeded in an autumnal provincial examination, whereby he earned the 
degree of chiiyen, literally “‘a man recommended [to the court],” was also 


4 MS, 70, p. 1694. For the Spring and autumn annals and its three early commentaries, the standard com- 
mentaries were by Hu An-kuo (1074-1138). For the Recordof rituals, the standard T’ang commentaries 
were used. 

5 MS, 70, p. 1694. 

6 Alternate commentary traditions tended to be neglected after the Yung-lo period, according to Ku 
Yen-wu, Jib chib lu chi shib (1872; rpt. Taipei, 1968), 18, pp. 11a—b, “Ssu shu wu ching ta ch’iian.” 

7 MS, 70, p. 1697; and Ming tai teng k’0 Iu hui pien (Collection of records of successful candidates in civil 
examinations in Ming) in Ming tai shih chi bui k’an, ed. Chu’ii Wan-li (Taipei, 1969). 
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part of the empire-wide elite in that he was eligible to participate in the trien- 
nial examinations at the capital. 

Estimates of the number of men with chin-shih degrees alive at any one time 
in late Ming are in the range of 3,000 to 5,000, assuming a life expectancy of 
some thirty more years, or ten examinations, after the degree was attained at 
an average age of about thirty. There were perhaps three to five times that 
many recommended men (chi#-jen). Quotas for the provincial examinations 
were set from the fifteenth century and were subject to some drift upward. 
In late Ming about 1,200 provincial degrees were awarded every three 
years. Again assuming eleven or twelve subsequent provincial examinations 
during the life-times of those who passed, we can infer that there were some- 
thing like 15,000 men alive in any given year who had attained at least the 
chii-jen degree. The two main areas directly administered (chh-/7) from the 
capitals of Peking and Nanking had quotas of from 100 to more than 130; 
the provinces had lower quotas, all normally less than 100.2 The quotas 
were supplemented when those in control of the system “sought to win 
over the hearts of the literati.”’"° 

All of the men with chin-shib degrees had gone to Peking in the late Ming 
period for their examinations, as had most of those who did not advance 
beyond the chi-jen degree. In addition, the empire-wide educated elite 
included men who had been regularly enrolled at the Imperial Academy 
(Kuo tzu chien) at Nanking or Peking as academy students (chien-sheng).'' At 
the capitals they were preferred students; they formed alliances with their 
peers and were patronized by official superiors. They were given probationary 
duties in government offices while still students, and many went on to accept 
regular, though low level, bureaucratic appointments without receiving a 
higher examination degree. Some academy students served in auxiliary capa- 
cities in provincial examinations. Many of them went on to chi-jen and chin- 
shih degrees, so their numbers do not greatly add to the total of the empire- 
wide educated elite, but they must be noticed as the younger cohort of that 
elite and as an important component of the pool of ranked officials. The 
Imperial Academies were empire-wide in the sense that men from every pro- 
vince were regularly included in them. 


8 Ho Ping-ti, The ladder of success in imperial China (New York, 1964), p. 184, estimates the cumulative 
number of chii-jen to be about 10,000 for the Ch’ing period, and, by implication, somewhat fewer 
than that in Ming. 

9 MS, 70, p. 1697. 

10 MS, 70, p. 1687. 

11 Inlate Ming the degrees of tribute student (Aung sheng) and academy student (chien-sheng) were available 
for purchase by those qualified to sit for the provincial examination. See Ho, The /adder of success, p. 
183 and esp. pp. 27-34. Iam referring here only to the tribute students who went to Nanking or Pek- 
ing to attend the Imperial Academy as regular students. 
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There also were regional, provincial and local (1.e., city or town) elites of 
educated men, again largely determined by participation in the examination 
system. These elites included men with a capital or provincial degree who 
were resident in that place, whether serving as officials or not. They also 
included all the men who had some official status as students (sheng) by virtue 
of having passed a qualifying examination administered at the prefectural 
level in order to become holders of the degree of certified student (sheng- 
yiian) or tribute student (Aang-sheng — a degree that also was available for pur- 
chase by sheng-yiian). Many tribute students accepted appointments to office, 
commonly in educational capacities. All sheng-yuan were at least nominally 
enrolled in a state-sponsored prefectural, county or wei school, or in an Imper- 
ial Academy. Of lower status than the certified students, but also to be 
included among the local educated elite were those men formally recognized, 
usually by the district magistrate, as preparatory students (/’ung-sheng). The 
preparatory students were eligible for the prefectural examinations which 
would, if passed, confirm them as certified students.’* 

The number of certified students (sheng-yiian) continued to expand through 
the dynasty. There were no effective quotas and the pool became quite 
large.'? For example, the rhetorically inflated figure of some 40,000 literati 
(probably not all of them sheng-yiian) was used in describing those involved 
ina riot in 1570 at the gate of a Kiangsi prefectural examination hall, probably 
in Nan-ch’ang.'* Chang Chii-cheng sought a reduction in the number of cer- 
tified students, and in response some education officials supposedly cut back 
certification of students at the prefectural examination to nearly zero,’> but 
with little long term effect. For the late Ming period Ku Yen-wu estimated 
the number of certified students (sheng-yiian) to be at least 1,000 in a large dis- 
trict, with an average of some 300 certified students for each of the approxi- 
mately 2,000 districts (chou and Asien) in the empire, or more than 500,000 
certified students at any one time.’® 

How many preparatory students — that is, men who never achieved the sta- 
tus of certified student by passing the prefectural qualifying examination — 
were there? Miyazaki Ichisada guessed that four times as many men were 


12. The Mingshib explained that the literati who had not entered a ‘school’ were commonly called prepara- 
tory students (sng sheng), MS, 69, p. 1687. 

13 MS, 69, p. 1686. 

14 Wang Shih-chen, Yen-shan t’ ang pieh chi (1590), cpt. in Chung-kuo shih-bsiieh ts’ ung-shu, 16 (Taipei, 1965), 
83.10B, p. 3608. 

15 MS, 69, p. 1687. Cf. DMB, p. 58. In 1575, Chang Chii-cheng’s order was to pass between five and fifty 
certified students, according to the size and past achievements of the prefecture. 

16 Ku Yen-wu, “Sheng-yiian lun (shang).” In Kw T ing-lin shib wen chi (Peking: Chung-hua, 1959), 1, pp. 
22 and 24. Ho, The ladder of success, p. 181, cites Ku’s estimate and also suggests the figure of 600,000 
sheng-ydan might be a minimum for late Ming. 
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recognized in the counties as eligible to try the prefectural examination as were 
allowed to pass.'’? F. W. Mote’s inference was that between twenty-five and 
100 men tried to become certified students for each one who passed."* Such 
a high ratio may have prevailed in some prefectures in Chiang-nan and 
Fukien, where standards and facilities were more advanced and access to edu- 
cation was relatively easy. For example, the compilers of the 1586 edition of 
the prefectural gazetteer for Shao-hsing in Chekiang proudly wrote, ““Nowa- 
days, even the very poor would be ashamed if they did not instruct their 
sons in the classics. From tradesmen to local-government runners there are 
very few who cannot read or punctuate.”’? But such proliferation of educa- 
tion, even if not exaggerated, certainly did not prevail across the empire. My 
impression is that in late Ming, the competitive blockage in the system 
occurred after the certified student level; it was widely perceived that there 
were too many of them, given the severe restrictions of the quotas for the pro- 
vincial examinations. It does not seem that there were large numbers of men 
at the preparatory student level who were generally regarded as blocked 
from advancement, nor that there were large numbers who were worthy but 
unable to secure recognition, normally from the county magistrate and educa- 
tional intendants, as preparatory students. On the contrary, such recognition 
seems to have been routinely granted to teenage boys with the appropriate 
education. My own guess is that, in late Ming in any given year, for every cer- 
tified student there were fewer than ten other men who had learned how to 
write examination essays and who either would go on to become certified stu- 
dents themselves or, for whatever reasons, would never attain that status. If 
vague numbers are acceptable, a consensus view might be that there were 
between 1 million and 1o million men who had been educated to that 
level.*° Put another way, roughly 10 percent of the male population in late 
Ming may have had a high level of educational achievement, fewer than 1 per- 
cent were certified students, and fewer than 0.01 percent had passed the palace 
examinations to become chin-shih. (These percentages would be doubled if 
we considered only adult males.) 

In late Ming, the students or learners (Astieh sheng) — boys and men recog- 
nized by the system and the community as engaged in learning — and the at- 
least nominally learned (bsi#eh-che), men who had higher degrees, plus a rela- 


17 Miyazaki Ichisada, China’s examination hell: The civil service examinations of imperial China, tans. Conrad 
Schirokauer (New York and Tokyo, 1976), p. 24. 

18 F. W. Mote, “China’s past in the study of China today,” JAS, 32 (1972), pp. 107-20. 

19 Translated in Ho, The ladder of success, p. 251, from Shao-bsing fu chib, 12, p. 2a. 

zo David Johnson, manipulating somewhat different numbers, guesses there were “‘at least 5,000,000 
classically educated male commoners in Ch’ing times.” David Johnson, “Communication, class, 
and consciousness in late imperial China,” in Popular culture in late imperial China, eds. David Johnson, 
Andrew J. Nathan, and Evelyn S. Rawski (Berkeley, 1985), p. 59. 
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tively small number of men of high literary attainment who yet had never 
achieved formal status beyond that of certified student, constituted the edu- 
cated elite: an elite which overlapped, to an important extent, with past, pre- 
sent, and potential holders of political and economic power. These were the 
literati (shzb). They wrote most of the books and they were the main audience 
for most of the books printed in late Ming, if the word most is reckoned in 
terms of numbers of titles. The total number of copies of religious tracts, 
how-to books, and soon, that circulated for those with some reading ability 
who were not literati may have exceeded the total number of copies of books 
which only could be read by literati, although that seems unlikely for late 
Ming. The thinking, speaking, and above all, the writing of the literati are 
the main materials forming what historians identify as intellectual trends in 
late Ming. 


THE LEARNING OF THE WAY IN LATE MING 


In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, the Learning of the Way (Tao 
Astieh) that stemmed from the teachings associated with Chu Hsi’s name was 
still dominant throughout the empire. It remained the standard for education 
for examinations, but it was breaking apart as a credible philosophical system. 
Wang Yang-ming’s challenging new idea of innate moral knowing (/ang 
chih) attracted attention and followers from the 1520s on. This idea also 
attracted opposition, not always from positions that Chu Hsi had articulated. 
Chan Jo-shui (1466-1560) was a prominent thinker who did not succumb 
to Wang Yang-ming, but stood as an alternative. In the often-quoted judg- 
ment in the Ming History, “‘At that time, those who were involved in true 
learning all followed Chan Jo-shui if they did not follow Wang Yang-ming; 
only the likes of Li Nan and Lo Ch’in-shun maintained Ch’eng-Chu teach- 
ings unaltered.”*' Some of those who altered the emphasis of the teachings 
did not depart from their principles. 

Chan Jo-shui, a 1505 chin-shih from Kwangtung, was a declared disciple of 
Ch’en Hsien-chang and is conventionally described as a philosophical heir 
of Lu Chiu-yiian in stressing “mind” (4sin). Nevertheless, in two crucial 
respects, Chan Jo-shui remained committed to Chu Hsi’s position. Chan 
emphasized the importance of leaming, of conscious intellectual effort; he 
insisted this had to go along with meditation and other quietistic means of 
self-cultivation in the process of preparing oneself for moral action as taught 
in the “Great Learning” and as a way to avoid ending up in a Buddhistic 
stance. Second, his slogan was that one should seek to realize the coherence 


21 MS, 282, p. 7244. 
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of Heaven (#’ien /7) everywhere: in one’s heart, as well as in the world at large; 
one had to understand coherence as unitary, yet also understand it in its multi- 
plicity and specificity.** For Chan, the “investigation of things” still meant 
to fathom their coherence; he argued that this included Wang’s notion of 
“Gnnate knowing” (Hang chih). Both Wang Yang-ming and Huang Tsung- 
hsi recognized that Chan taught that we can seek moral coherence in the exter- 
nal, phenomenal world (including books), even as he also sought to equate 
“mind” with the ‘“‘coherence of Heaven.””? In this sense, Chan remained an 
advocate of the pivotal idea in the Learning of the Way that was associated 
with Chu Hsi. 

Chan Jo-shui served in high positions in both Nanking and Peking and did 
not retire until 1540. While in office, he demonstrated his commitment to 
intellectual activity by writing commentaries on the Four Books and on 
each of the Five Classics; he oversaw the compilation of 100 ch#an on statecraft 
and moral improvement for the emperor under the rubric of the “‘investiga- 
tion of things;” he published work which “corrected”? Chu Hsi’s.** He 
never received high marks from historians for his classical scholarship, but 
he made the effort to connect his ideas with the classics and his Sung predeces- 
sors. He also founded some thirty-six academies, mainly in Kwangtung and 
around Nanking. Through these, and through his role as an examiner, he 
was credited, after his death in 1 560, with having had almost 4,000 disciples.” 
Chan was treated with respect by Wang Yang-ming’s followers (as in his 
visit to Kiangsi after retiring from office), but in spite of his longevity, he 
had little long-term effect. Many of his followers drifted toward Wang’s teach- 
ings. One of his nominal followers, Li Nan, did not. 

Lii Nan (1479-1 542) was the top-ranked chin-shih in the 1 508 examination at 
which Chan Jo-shui was one of the administrators. A model of integrity, Li 
repeatedly went home to Shensi after submitting memorials critical of his 
emperors, their leading eunuchs, and current government practices. 
Although Lii continued to advocate Ch’eng-Chu teachings, he also defended 
both Wang Yang-ming and Chan Jo-shui from denunciations calling for 
their prohibition as false learning.”° A high official at Nanking in the 1530s, 
Lii presided together with Wang’s disciple Tsou Shou-i and with Chan Jo- 


22 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/u bsiieh an (1691; rpt. Taipei, 1987), 37, pp. 876, 881, and 883. 

23 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/w bsiieh an, pp. 877 and 883-84. 

24 For an analysis of the content of Chan Jo-shui’s book in its immediate political context, see Chu 
Hung-lam, “‘Ming ju Chan Jo-shui chuan ti-hsiieh yung shu ‘Sheng-hsiieh ko-wu tung’ te cheng- 
chih pei-ching y nei-jung t’e-se,” in Chung-yang_yen-chin-yiian li-shih yii-yen _yen-chiu so chi k’an, 62.3 
(1993), PP- 495—5 30. 

25 Hou Wai-lu, Ch’iu Han-sheng, and Chang Ch’i-chih, Sung Ming Li-hsieh shih (Peking, 1984-87), p. 
17t. 

26 DMB, pp. 1011-12. 
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shui at large meetings for discourses on learning.*”? A century later, Liu 
Tsung-chou recorded that Lii’s discourses had been nearly as successful as 
Wang Yang-ming’s. Liu also conceded that Lii’s emphasis on moral action, 
exemplified by his uncompromising integrity, was an important corrective 
to some of Wang’s disciples’ preoccupation with mere talk about “know- 
ing.”** Lii’s conduct was also praised by Huang Tsung-hsi, who nevertheless 
was scathing about his comprehension of the philosophical issues in ques- 
tion.*? Lii Nan’s lectures and comments on the Four Books, the Five Classics, 
and five of the great Sung thinkers associated with the Learning of the Way 
were printed as books, but they had little impact in defending Chu Hsi on 
philosophical grounds. 

Lii was admired as a major thinker in the northwest, where more conserva- 
tive adherence to Chu Hsi’s teachings prevailed, but elsewhere their attraction 
declined as their defense fell to weak hands. Intentionally alternative interpre- 
tations to Chu Hsi’s associated with the teachings of Wang Yang-ming 
became endemic. By the Lung-ch’ing reign (1567-72), Chu Hsi’s teachings 
were eclipsed, even if only temporarily.*° 


Proliferation of interpretations: the first generation 


In contrast to commitments to Chu Hsi’s teachings, commitments to Wang 
Yang-ming’s teachings after his death in 1529 were vigorous, but so vigorous 
that interpretations proliferated. Wang was personally heard by thousands, 
and in part because of his charismatic appeal, he had hundreds of declared dis- 
ciples. Five of them might serve to illustrate the elaboration of his ideas as pro- 
pagated by his disciples. 

Ch’ien Te-hung (1496-1574) was from the same district as Wang Yang- 
ming and became his disciple in the early 15 20s. Along with Wang Chi, Ch’ien 
had special responsibilities in helping to teach the flood of men who came to 
study with their master, and the two of them continued to teach his ideas 
when Wang Yang-ming went to supervise military campaigns in Kwangsi 
in 1527.°' Before he left Shao-hsing, his two leading disciples sat down next 
to him one evening at the T’ien-ch’tian Bridge to ask for clarification ofa cru- 
cial proposition in his teachings. For Chu Hsi, we must correct our hearts 
(cheng hsin) from our innately good moral natures (Asing). Ch’ien Te-hung 


27 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/u hssieh an, 8, p. 138, and DMB, p. 1011. 

28 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/u bsiieh an, “Shih shuo,” p. 11, trans. in Julia Ching, Records, p. 66. 

z9 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming ju bsiieh an, 8, p. 138. 

30 This was the eighteenth-century view, expressed in Ssw-h'u ch idan shu tsung-muf’i yao, eds. Chi Yin, et 
al. (1933; rpt. Taipei, 1971), ch. 97, p. 2006, under Chu-tzu Sheng-hsiieh k’ao liieh. 

31 See DMB, pp. 241-42. 
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and Wang Chi both accepted the revision of Chu Hsi’s teachings in which the 
basis of our goodness, our personal moral coherence (//), is our heart (or 
mind) rather than only in our human nature (Asing), as Chu Hsi taught. How- 
ever, they saw different implications in Wang Yang-ming’s interpretation 
that our heart, or mind, is coterminous with moral coherence, or principle, 
and that therefore our ‘“‘mind” cannot be corrected or rectified. Wang Yang- 
ming’s interpretation was distilled into four sentences. “In the original sub- 
stance of the mind [or mind-in-itself] there is no distinction between good 
and evil. When the will is active, however, the distinction [of good and evil] 
exists. The faculty of innate knowing (/ang chih) is to know [or distinguish] 
good and evil. Doing good and removing evil is ‘the rectification of external 
affairs’ [ko wu, which Chu Hsi called ‘the investigation of things’].”?* For 
Ch’ien Te-hung, these sentences meant that we must make an effort to recog- 
nize good and do it and to recognize evil and avoid it, an inference which 
Wang Chi doubted. When they asked Wang Yang-ming for clarification 
that evening at the T’ien-ch’iian Bridge, he endorsed both disciples’ interpre- 
tations, even though they are apparently contradictory,’? and Wang Chi and 
Ch’ien Te-hung pursued the divergent interpretations for decades after 
Wang Yang-ming died in 1529. 

Ch’ien Te-hung mourned his master almost as if he were a parent, and then, 
with Wang Chi, went to Peking in 1532 to complete the requirements for 
the chin-shih degree. Ch’ien had an aborted official career. He served in several 
minor capacities, and was in the Ministry of Justice in 1541 when he ran 
afoul of the emperor’s will and was imprisoned. He was reduced to commoner 
status and released after two years. He never held another office. However, 
Ch’ien did not live in obscure retirement. According to Huang Tsung-hsi’s 
account, during the nearly thirty years Ch’ien Te-hung was out of office, 
“there was not one day on which he did not engage in discoursing on learn- 
ing,”’* which he sometimes did with Wang Chi. In 1548 Ch’ien went to 
visit Chan Jo-shui, who was in retirement near Canton. Ch’ien recalled that, 
in the 1520s, Chan sent a letter to Wang Yang-ming discussing the relation- 


32 The four sentence teaching is given in Wang Yang-ming, Instructions for practical living, trans. Wing 
Tsit Chan (New York, 1963), pp. 243~44. I have altered some of the translations in accordance with 
the discussion in Mou Tsung-san, “The immediate successor of Wang Yang-ming: Wang Lung-hsi 
and his theory of ssw-ww?, Philosophy East and West, 23 (1973), pp. 103-20, and Mou Tsung-san, 
“‘Wang hsiieh te fen-hua yii fa-chan,” Hsin Ya shu-yiian hsiieh-shu nien-k’an, 14 (1972), Sp. pp. 106-15. 
T’ang Chiin-i, ‘“The development of the concept of moral mind from Wang Yang-ming to Wang 
Chi,” in Self and society in Ming thought, ed. Wm. Theodore de Bary, Studies in Oriental Culture, No. 
4(New York and London, 1970), pp. 93-119, provides an excellent short account of the several inter- 
pretive positions on mind in the Learning of the Way from Chu Hsi to Wang Chi. 

33 Wang Yang-ming, Instructions for Practical Living, pp. 244-45. 

34 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming jw hsieh an, 11, p. 225. Cf. The Records of Ming scholars by Huang Tsung-hsi, ed. 
Julia Ching (Honolulu, 1987), p. 112. Also in DMB under Ch’ien Te-hung, by Julia Ching. 
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ship between “innate knowing” (“ang chih) and “universal coherence” (?’zen 
/:), declining to answer the letter, Wang Yang-ming had told Ch’ien that the 
issue needed to be most carefully explicated and that a hasty response would 
lead to controversy. If Wang had conceded that “innate knowing” was iden- 
tical to “universal coherence,” then there was little reason to reinterpret Chu 
Hsi’s call for the investigation of things in order to fathom coherence, as 
Chu included meditation and introspection as methods; if Wang denied the 
identity to pursue his original contribution, then his concept of “innate 
knowing” contained the possibility of being relativized, particular to each 
individual. When Ch’ien came to call twenty years later, Chan Jo-shui pointed 
out that this is exactly what had happened. “Nowadays followers of your 
school say that ‘innate knowing’ does not entail learning or thinking, and 
they act on it by relying on their own wills and knowledge.’”?’ How, Chan 
asked, could this be called “innate knowing” of moral good?, and Ch’ien 
Te-hung, ever accommodating, even in his own telling, could only agree. 
But Ch’ien also defended Wang Yang-ming’s teachings. Ch’ien compiled 
the detailed chronological account of his master’s life, and he contributed to 
the publication of Wang’s letters and recorded conversations to try to pre- 
serve and clarify the teachings which were being expounded by dozens of dis- 
ciples. Ch’ien wrote in 1556, “Now it has not been three decades since the 
death of our teacher and it seems that his wise sayings and profound tenets 
are gradually fading away. Has this bad effect not come about because our 
group has not practiced them personally with sufficient effort, but has talked 
too much instead? As the tendencies of followers have become diverse, the 
[true] doctrines of our school have not spread.’° As an insider, Ch’ien Te- 
hung recognized the proliferation of interpretations as a problem, but his 
efforts could not prevent them. Until he was seventy Ch’ien traveled in 
Chiang-nan, Hu-kuang, and Kwangtung to expound his understanding of 
Wang Yang-ming’s four sentences that innate knowing involved effort to 
be applied. Even though he vacillated over interpretations of his master’s 
teachings, Ch’ien was portrayed later as a devoted follower.*” 

In contrast to Ch’ien Te-hung, his fellow leading disciple from Shao-hsing, 
Wang Chi (1498-1583) was recognized by many of his contemporaries, and 
in retrospect by historians, as the most original thinker among Wang Yang- 
ming’s personal followers. Wang Chi’s doubts about the formulation of 
their master’s four-sentence teaching prompted the discussion at the T’ien- 


35 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/ubssiehan, 11, p. 230. Liu Tsung-chou is recorded by Huang Tsu-hsi as declar- 
ing that for Wang, “innate knowing just is universal coherence.” Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming ju bssieh 
an, 16, PP. 334-35. 

36 Translated in Wang Yang-ming, Instructions for practical living, p. 262. 

37 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingjw hsiieh an, 11, p. 226. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 113. 
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ch’iian Bridge in 1527. By most accounts, Wang Yang-ming reaffirmed his 
version as primary, but Wang Chi received sufficient endorsement of his inter- 
pretation that he taught his own, negative version of the four sentences over 
the next fifty years. , 

According to Wang Chi (and Wang Yang-ming), lesser students who have 
not already realized that mind-in-itself has no good and no evil (as in the 
first sentence of Wang Yang-ming’s four-sentence teaching) are in need of 
moral cultivation and are encumbered in the state of being (y#). Wang Chi 
taught there is a more immediate version for superior students. By having 
already realized that “having no good and no evil is mind-in-itself,” they 
can avoid being entangled by the state of being and comprehend Wang 
Chi’s concepts of “mind without [the form of] mind (wx hsin chih hsin), volition 
without [the form of] volition, knowing without [the form of] knowing, 
and thing without [the form of] thing.”” When one comprehends Wang 
Chi’s notions, then the ordinary things of the phenomenal world do not 
move or disturb that formless entity, or activity, which is the manifestation 
of innate-knowing-in-itself.>* This is Wang Chi’s so-called negative version 
of the four sentence teaching; it involves apprehending aspects of the state 
of nothing or non-being (wx). Wang Chi moved mind beyond that which 
has no good and no evil to that which is no mind (wz Asin). By trusting to 
this innate knowing which is beyond the state of being as well as beyond 
good and evil, one becomes a sage. Wang Yang-ming’s concept of innate 
knowing opened a door wide to the possibilities inherent in apprehending 
moral good for oneself (instead of learning it from others). Wang Chi himself 
pointed out how wide. One day, when Wang Yang-ming asked him what 
he had seen when he was out, Wang Chi replied, “I saw the streets were filled 
with sage humans.” Wang Yang-ming responded, “You saw the streets filled 
with [potential] sage humans; the humans filling the streets saw you are a man- 
ifest sage human.”’? Wang Chi’s intuition was accessible to all who would 
truly grasp it. It was a self-understanding which was beyond moral practice 
as then conventionally understood. 

After he became a chin-shih in 15 32 Wang Chi served in minor positions in 
Nanking for a few years. Partly because of his prominent association with 
Wang Yang-ming, he suffered the animosity of some high officials. He 
resigned from office in 1541, when Ch’ien Te-hung was arrested, and never 
accepted another appointment. Devoting his life to teaching his understand- 
ing of innate knowing, he traveled and lectured, often together with Ch’ien 


38 Mou, “The immediate successor of Wang Yang-ming,”’ p. 120. 
39 Wang Yang-ming, Ch’ sanhsilw, ch. 3, p. 151 in Wang Wen-ch’eng kung ch’ danchi (late Ming), rpt. in Ssw-pw 
ts’ ung k'an (Shanghai, 1926). Also in Wang, Instructions for practical living, pp. 239-40. 
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Te-hung, in both capitals and all the southern provinces.*° In the Lung-ch’ing 
reign when he was being considered again for office, Wang Chi wrote that 
his task was discoursing on learning (chiang hsiieh) with his friends. The Ming 
History observed that toward the end of Wang Chi’s life, “‘of the numerous 
officials and literati at the capitals who were involved in discourses on learn- 
ing, the perspicacious, enlightened conversationalists promoted Wang Chi’s 
ideas.”’*" In 1588 Wang Chi’s disciple, Hsiao Liang-kan (1534-1602), pub- 
lished Wang Chi’s extant letters, prefaces, poems and miscellaneous writings 
along with records of his lectures and conversations. According to Hsiao, 
Wang Chi thought he was less able in writing and preferred to convey his 
teaching to his contemporaries through the spoken word.* In this, Wang 
Chi was like the other disciples in using the medium of discourses rather 
than written texts. 

As Wang Chi, his contemporaries, and most of his readers since have recog- 
nized, his negative teaching is similar to, and perhaps indistinguishable 
from, the central teachings of Ch’an Buddhism.*? Regardless of whether his 
contemporaries or later readers judged that Wang Chi’s thinking had crossed 
some putative boundary such that it was grounded in Buddhist doctrine 
rather than in the (Confucian) Learning of the Way, Wang Chi, in his dis- 
courses and writings, was centrally important in the co-opting of Buddhist 
ideas by literati from mid-century on. Earlier, Wang Yang-ming had taught 
that the originally unitary Way had been separated into three, and that Taoist 
and Buddhist teachings still contained some of the original, particularly 
with regard to the concepts of human nature (sing) and destiny (sming).* 
Extending his master’s position, Wang Chi emphasized that the sages’ teach- 
ings share a common concern with the Buddhists’ stillness (¢hz) and Taoists’ 
emptiness (As#), and with their goal of returning to one’s (original) nature 
( fu-hsing). Even though he declined to regard them as unacceptable “other 
strands” (¢ ¢van), Wang Chi was not intending to subordinate Confucian 
( jx) teachings to Buddhism or Taoism.*’ For Wang Chi, the goal was to redis- 


40 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingjw hsieh an, 12, p. 238. Biography in Wang Chi, Wang Lung-hsi hsien-sheng ch’ tian 
chi (1588; rpt. Taipei, 1970), esp. pp. 20-21 and pp. 26-27. Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-hsiang shih, 
pp- 110-11. Entry under Wang Chi by Ching in Goodrich and Fang, DMB. MS, 283, pp. 7271-72. 

41 MS, 283, p. 7275. 

42 Hsiao Liang-kan, preface, 1a, to Wang Lung-hsich’ tianchi. Cf. Araki Kengo, Minmatsushikyé shiso kenkyai 
(Tokyo, 1979), p. 100. Huang Tsung-hai noted that some thought Wang Chi wrote better than he 
talked, Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming ju bsiieh an, 34, p. 762. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 188. 

43 Huang Tsung-hsi judged that Wang Chi’s interpretation of the four negatives resembled Ch’an Bud- 
dhism. Mou Tsung-san explicitly dissented from Huang in this. Mou, “Immediate successor,” p. 
120. Cf. Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming ju hsiieh an, p. 226. 

44 Wang Yang-ming, Wang Wen-ch’ eng kung ch’ tian chi, ch. 34, pp- 959-60, in his nien p’w. 

45 Wang Chi, “San chiao tang chi,” in Wang Lung-hsibsien-sheng Wang ch’ tian chi, ch. 17, pp. 1316-18. Also 
cited in Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-bsiang shih (1948; rpt. Taipei, 1962), p. 115. Cf. Ying-shih Yi, 
“The intellectual world of Chiao Hung revisited,” Ming Studies, 25 (1988), p. 34. 
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cover the original, integral Confucian sages’ teaching or Way, from which 
later generations had strayed. He urged that it could be done by using one’s 
fully realized innate moral knowing (Aang chth) to comprehend the traces of 
that original Way in the three teachings, and vice versa. The slogan for this 
interpretation in effect was “the three teachings return to Confucianism” 
(san chiao kuei jx).*° 

His interpretation, however attractive, did not command universal adher- 
ence, not even among the declared early followers of Wang Yang-ming’s 
teachings. Nevertheless, the effect of Wang Chi’s negative interpretation of 
the four sentences and innate knowing was to contribute to breaking apart 
the synthesis Wang Yang-ming had sought to achieve by explaining innate 
knowing as entailing oth moral knowing and moral action or conduct. For 
Wang Yang-ming, the functioning (_yung) of the axiological mind and its fun- 
damental aspect (77) are not only inseparable but identical.*? Wang Chi’s 
interpretation emphasized a transcendent, quiescent knowing of the mind 
which does not have the form of mind. Other followers of Wang Yang- 
ming put their emphasis on more immediate, less rarefied interpretations. 

Among Wang Yang-ming’s personal disciples, an alternative to Wang 
Chi’s emphasis on the philosophical subtleties involved in comprehending 
“no mind” was the emphasis on effectuating sagehood in one’s own person 
and presenting that model to a wider literati audience. Although its roots 
went back to Confucius, this emphasis was associated particularly with 
Wang Ken (1483-1540) from T’ai-chou in Nan Chih-li.** Even before he 
met Wang Yang-ming in 1520, Wang Ken had been working with the idea 
that within himself, and indeed within every human, was the capacity to actu- 
ally bea sage, not just to have the mind of one. In one form or another, the pre- 
sumption of this possibility was a standard, though usually neglected, part 
of the Learning of the Way from Sung times, with precedents going back to 
the Mencius. On one of his trips into Shantung (perhaps to trade in salt), 
Wang Ken, who was barely literate at the time, visited the temple dedicated 
to Confucius in Ch’ti-fu. According to Keng Ting-hsiang, Wang asked him- 
self how this human, Confucius, had come to be honored for generations as 
a sage. Wang Ken determined that being a sage did not require great learning 
(as Chu Hsi taught) or subtle mental insights (as Wang Chi taught); it merely 
required acting as sages had acted. 


46 See Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-bsiang shih, pp. 116-17. 

47 T’ang Chiin-i, “The development of the concept of moral mind from Wang Yang-ming to Wang 
Chi,” in Selfand society, ed. de Bary, pp. 100-04. 

48 A useful summary account of Wang Ken is in de Bary, Selfand society, pp. 157-77. His note 29 lists the 
main primary and secondary materials on Wang Ken. Also see Goodrich and Fang, DMB, under 
Wang Ken. The account in Hou Wai-lu, Chang-Awo ssu-hsiang t’ ung shib (Peking, 1959), Vol. 4B, pp. 
958-95, is critical and detailed. 
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The son ofa salt maker from T’ai-chou prefecture in the salt fields northeast 
of Yang-chou, Wang Ken never became educated enough to qualify as a lit- 
eratus. When challenged on which classical texts he had studied, Wang Ken 
responded that he apprehended the classics in general.*? After a profound 
dream experience when he was in his twenties, he began to wear what he 
thought were the robe, hat, and belt prescribed in the classic ritual texts; he 
sought to emulate the sage, Yao. Detailed textual study, exhaustive reading 
of commentaries, extensive passages memorized —- Wang Ken felt these 
were no part of being a sage. Anyone who talks, walks, and dresses like a 
sage is a sage. Wang Ken had these ideas before he went, wearing his antique 
garb, to Kiangsi to call on the famous governor and teacher, Wang Yang- 
ming, who received him with courtesy. 

After some doubts, Wang Ken declared himself to be Wang Yang-ming’s 
follower when he understood that the new concept of innate knowing pro- 
vided a powerful underpinning for Wang Ken’s own belief that he knew 
from within himself about sagehood without being dependent on texts or 
teachings, not even Wang Yang-ming’s. Wang Ken’s self-reliance troubled 
Wang Yang-ming, who tried to check him, but without much success.°° 
While Wang Yang-ming was alive, Wang Ken hung up a sign which read, 
“This Way of mine connects Fu-hsi, Shen-nung, the Yellow emperor, Yao, 
Shun, Yi, King T’ang, King Wen, King Wu, the Duke of Chou, and Confu- 
cius. I transmit it to any whose heart is set on learning, regardless of his age, 
station, or intelligence.””*’ Wang Ken was laughed at for this, and not only 
for its presumption in his placing himself in a direct line from the most vener- 
able sages of antiquity. The important point simply is that he was presenting 
the model of Confucius, the sage, to all manner of men, not just literati, in 
many parts of China.** 

For more than a decade after Wang Yang-ming’s death in 15 29, Wang Ken 
used lectures, conversations, and his own model behavior to spread his mes- 
sage that being a sage was a task that involved bringing one’s behavior into 
conformity with the behavior of a sage. Wang Ken’s anti-intellectual teaching 
called for a shift of the locus of our efforts from our mind (which Wang Chi 
stressed) to our physical self or body (shen). Beginning with the conventional 
premises that we should venerate (¢sw#) the Way and our moral human nature 
(ze bsing), and that the Way and human nature are unitary (whether the unity 


49 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-huo ssu-hsiang t’ ung shib, Vol. 4B, p. 960; cf. pp. 974-75. 

so Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming js bsiieh an, 32, p. 709. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 174. Also see Hou, Chung- hao ssu- 
bsiang tung shih, Vol. 4B, pp. 971-72. 

51 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang t’ ung shib, Vol. 4B, p. 962. Also trans. in Se/fand society, ed. de Bary, p. 
159. 

sz See Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kwo ssu-bsiang t’ung shib, Vol. 4B, p. 999. 
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is mediated by coherence or mind if they are taken to be categorically differ- 
ent), Wang Ken added the idea of one’s self or body (shen) to the formula of 
unity. He then could ask rhetorically, is there a difference between venerating 
the Way and venerating one’s self? As there is none, then it is perfectly appro- 
priate to venerate one’s self, which was a new idea for most Confucians and 
uncomfortable for some. But for Wang Ken, it was a source of self-confi- 
dence. “If you yourself do not venerate and trust [your ‘self’], how can you 
cause others to venerate and trust it?’ This is the crux of Wang’s inspiring 
message which made him famous. Unencumbered by erudition or titles, he 
preached the doctrine of self-confidence to others.*? We can act out our innate 
knowing, which we discover by acting, not by meditating. By acting it out 
in our own person, we bring peace to the whole world, not by waiting for 
government to act.** 

Wang Ken’s enthusiastic teachings were transmitted by himself and his fol- 
lowers to large audiences which included unskilled workers and artisans as 
well as literati and officials. The precedents for this were Buddhist. Learning 
(As#ieh), not just book learning, had been a literati prerogative. Its propagation 
to a broader audience including short coats (¢uan7) was a growing phenom- 
enon through the sixteenth century. Wang Yang-ming had accepted the 
barely literate Wang Ken as a follower, and Wang Ken was even more acces- 
sible to the uneducated. There are anecdotal accounts of Wang Ken influen- 
cing firewood gatherers and pottery kiln workers.’ Wang Ken advertised 
that he “travels to mountains and forests to meet recluses, and to marketplaces 
and village wells to arouse the uneducated.”*° There is inadequate evidence 
to determine how many non-literati were receptive to Wang Ken’s message 
or how it affected their conduct; his main audience still was literati. One of 
his disciples was Lin Ch’un (1498-1541). From a poor family in T’ai-chou, 
he received support from Wang Ken for his education. Lin ranked first in 
the metropolitan examination of 1532 and became a chin-shih that year along 
with Ch’ien Te-hung and Wang Chi. The latter two disciples did not become 
fully engaged in propagating their versions of Wang Yang-ming’s teachings 
until after both Wang Ken and Lin Ch’un were dead. Thus, during the 
1530s, Wang Ken as a commoner in the south and Lin Ch’un as an official 
in the northern capital were influential in spreading the idea that one must 


53 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingju bsiieh an, 32, p. 725. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 184. 

54 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingju bsieh an, 3, p. 709. Cf. Ching, Records, pp. 174-75. Also see Hou, Chung-kuo 
ssa-bstang t'ung shih, Nol. 4B, pp. 991 -92; and Self and society, ed. de Bary, p. 165. 

55 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingjahsiieh an, 32, pp. 719-20. Cf. Ching, Records, pp. 181-82; also in Hou Wai-lu, 
Chung-kuo ssu-bsiang t’ ung shib, pp. 997-98; and Self and society, ed. de Bary, pp. 171-73. 

56 Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuossu-hsiang t' ung shib, Vol. 4B, p. 997. Also trans. in Se/fand society, ed. de Bary, p. 
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manifest the sagely moral teachings in one’s own person. It was later observed 
that among officials and literati in the capital who concerned themselves 
with discourses on learning (chiang hsiieh), to which Lin was devoted, those 
who stressed actual implementation took the morally fastidious Lin Ch’un 
as a model, in contrast to those who preferred discoursing on achieving 
enlightenment in one’s mind, whose model was Wang Chi.*” 

According to Huang Tsung-hsi, both Wang Chi and Wang Ken, in their 
different ways, were instrumental in spreading their master’s teachings 
throughout the empire, and both, by not staying true to his concepts, were 
responsible for the ensuing drift toward understanding those teachings in 
Ch’an-like terms.** Ch’ien Te-hung and the other personal disciples in the 
eastern coastal provinces, from Shao-hsing to the northern capital, all went 
astray as they glossed or extended Wang Yang-ming’s ideas. Again, according 
to Huang Tsung-hsi, only the disciples from Kiangsi transmitted their mas- 
ter’s ideas and made inferences which properly transmitted his teachings. °? 
Perhaps the several disciples from Kiangsi who did not distort Wang’s ideas 
had a better foundation because they began their association with him earlier 
than the ones in Shao-hsing and thus stayed on track in developing the impli- 
cations of “extending innate knowing”? (chih liang chih). 

Tsou Shou-i (1491-1562), for example, met Wang Yang-ming in 1511, the 
year T'sou was ranked third in the chin-shih examination. In 1517, Tsou went 
to call on Wang, who was coordinating military affairs in southern Kiangsi. 
After discussing Wang’s new interpretation of the “Great Learning,” Tsou 
declared himself a disciple and remained as a member of Wang’s entourage 
for several years. In the 1520s, Tsou served as an official, but also went to 
visit Wang in Shao-hsing. Tsou recorded in his own version of the gist of 
the 1527 conversation at the T’ien-ch’tian Bridge that Wang Yang-ming 
had smiled and said that Ch’ien Te-hung and Wang Chi both should recog- 
nize each other’s bias, the one toward the need for “effort” (kung fu) to 
attain morality and the other toward reliance on the “original substance” 
( pen-¢'7) of the mind; in Tsou’s version, the two approaches need to be made 
one, which, by implication, is what Tsou thought his position was.°° For 
Tsou, the method involved being reverent (ching). Being truly reverent was 
inseparable from being in accord with one’s nature and obviated the dangers 
(exemplified by Ch’ien and Wang Chi) of being biased to either outer or 


57 MS, 283, p. 7275. Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming jw hsiieh an, 32, pp. 744-45. 

58 Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/u hstich an, 32, p. 703. See Ching, Records, p. 165. 

59 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingja hsiieh an, 16, p. 333. See Ching, Records, p. 118. Huang’s claim, which reiter- 
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inner aspects of moral realization.*' Like Ch’ien and Wang Chi, Tsou Shou-i 
was retired from office after 1541. He returned home to An-fu in Kiangsi and 
for the next twenty years he toured constantly to the prefectures and neighbor- 
ing provinces for discourses on learning which were attended by thousands. 
Tsou taught literati his balanced interpretation of the moral philosophy 
based on innate knowing. 

These four examples illustrate Wang Yang-ming’s leading disciples’ devel- 
oping divergent interpretations which were still true to his concepts at least 
in the sense that he had not denied them. The disciples were critical of each 
other, but they did not become sectarian rivals, even after 1541 when their 
careers as officials were over. They corresponded, appeared together, and 
had over-lapping circles of friends, disciples, and students. Unlike their mas- 
ter, who was famously successful in his years of military and administrative 
service, these disciples had aborted careers in government. Like their master, 
they did not leave extensive formal writings on the issues being discussed. 
Because the teachings were conveyed orally, there was ample room for deba- 
table differences. Chu Hsi also generated an extensive record (set down by 
others) of his conversations and responses to oral and written questions, nor 
were his disciples perfectly uniform in their understandings of his teachings, 
but there was not the proliferation of interpretations that characterized 
Wang’s heritage. The difference is that in the sixteenth century discoursing 
on learning (chiang hstieh) was the medium for propagating new interpretations 
before a wide audience of educated men. 

A disciple who was both committed to disseminating Wang Yang-ming’s 
teachings by engaging in discourses on learning and also successful in his offi- 
cial career is Ou-yang Te (1496-15 54). In the autumn of 1516, he passed the 
Kiangsi provincial examination and went to the southern part of the province 
to study with the governor, Wang Yang-ming. Although Wang was being 
criticized for deviating from Chu Hsi’s teachings, Ou-yang, as a talented 
young man, decided that Wang’s was the “correct learning”’ (cheng hsiieh) and 
became his disciple. Ou-yang did not go to Peking for the chin-shth examina- 
tions until 1523 and, by passing then, he began a thirty-year career, mostly 
with appointments in the capitals, culminating in the post of Minister of 
Rites. He died in that office in 1554. 

Ou-yang Te’s contribution to the propagation of Wang Yang-ming’s 
teachings was not so much doctrinal as institutional. When Wang was out 
of office in the 1520s, he attracted hundreds to Shao-hsing to hear his dis- 
courses on learning, and often they had to settle for discourses by the two 
leading disciples, Ch’ien Te-hung and Wang Chi. Wang Ken traveled around 
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in the 15 20s to expound to large audiences his activist version of how to bea 
sage, but when, in 1522, he had gone to Peking in the carriage of a sage and 
dressed as a sage (or so he thought), he was discouraged by Ou-yang Te and 
turned back by a letter from Wang Yang-ming.°? The newly introduced con- 
cept of innate knowing was controversial as a further deviation from the 
state-sanctioned interpretations of Chu Hsi, and criticisms of Wang Yang- 
ming were mounting just as the new emperor was destabilizing politics at 
the court. Up to his death in 1529, Wang’s influence remained primarily con- 
centrated in Chekiang and Kiangsi. In the 1530s, Lii Nan, the defender of 
Chu Hsi’s version of the Learning of the Way, organized large-scale meetings 
for discourses on learning in Nanking, where he served in high offices from 
1527 to 1535 and 1536 to 1539. Tsou Shou-i joined Lii Nan in the discourses, 
as did Chan Jo-shui, who disputed the idea of “innate knowing”’ as inter- 
preted by Wang’s disciples. Wang Yang-ming’s ideas provoked discussion, 
but they did not immediately sweep old thinking away at the southern capital, 
and they were not much publicized in the northern capital. In the 1540s, 
when disciples such as Tsou Shou-i, Ch’ien Te-hung, and Wang Chi were 
out of office and devoting themselves to discourses on learning, they toured 
mainly in the southern provinces. Serving as an official, Ou-yang Te’s role 
was to foster open discussion of Wang Yang-ming’s ideas about innate know- 
ing in Peking. 

Ou-yang’s appointments included leading positions in the Imperial Acad- 
emy and the Hanlin Academy, but he avowedly took discourses on leaming 
as his main task.°? His greatest triumph came just before he died. In 155 3— 
54, he, along with one of the Grand Secretaries and other prominent officials, 
organized an extended series of discourses on learning. The meetings were 
held at a Taoist temple, the Ling-chi kung, in Peking, and were attended by 
thousands of literati and officials. In retrospect, this was seen as an unprece- 
dented event which was never matched in later years, although there were 
attempts.°* Through the combination of such massively attended discourses 
and his high capital offices, Ou-yang Te more than the other disciples brought 
Wang Yang-ming’s doctrine of innate knowing into the mainstream. Accord- 
ing to Huang Tsung-hsi, “half the world called themselves disciples of Ou- 
yang Te.”°’ Wang’s teachings were never legitimated for the purposes of 
the examinations, but their acceptability among elite circles was obvious by 
the 1550s. 
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Discourses and dissent: the next generations 


One of the literati who heard the discourses on learning in 1553 was Lo Ju- 
fang (1515-88), who was in Peking to complete the chin-shih examination 
that spring. Lo was one of the next generation of disciples — men born after 
1510 who did not meet Wang Yang-ming themselves, but who were attracted 
to his ideas. From Nan-ch’eng in Chi-an prefecture, Kiangsi, Lo Ju-fang, as 
a young man, had sought to achieve purity in himself by controlling his 
desires and rectifying his heart.°° Such was the advice still being taught by fol- 
lowers of Hsiieh Hsiian (1389-1464) as requisite to the Learning of the 
Way.°7 For his efforts Lo only made himself ill. After he had failed in 15 40 
in his first attempt at the provincial examination, he happened to see a sign 
board ata Buddhist temple which advertised, ‘First aid for mental disorders” 
(chi chin hsin buo).°° Thinking there was an accomplished physician within, Lo 
inquired and discovered it was Yen Chiin discoursing on learning. 

Yen Chiin was not a literatus. Both a contemporary critic (Wang Shih- 
chen) and a contemporary admirer (Lo Ju-fang) commented that Yen had 
some difficulties in reading.°® Yen Chiin was lecturing on Wang Ken’s inter- 
pretation of innate knowing at least by 1540, when Lo Ju-fang heard him. 
Yen argued that as our nature (Asing) is as perfect as a pearl, we should discard 
the negative, constrictive prescriptions for cultivation of our persons (shen) 
and do what is spontaneous (¢z# jan) to us. According to Yen Chiin, “What 
need is there for ‘caution’ or ‘apprehension’ when one sees or hears some- 
thing? . . . The perceptual knowledge, the principles, and the norms of ear- 
lier Confucians serve only to obstruct the Way.”’° Yen Chiin said he had 
disciples who discussed following one’s nature, or mind, but most only talked 
of following one’s sentiments (ch’ing). Through such emphases the latter 
term in the late Ming was to acquire new significance. His teachings also 
attracted to Yen what some of his critics thought was an unsavory type of fol- 
lower.’" 

The cure that Yen Chiin prescribed for Lo was recognition that his illness 
came from his intense struggle to control his desires (y#) — a struggle that 
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was needless because moral capacity was already within him and that he need 
not, therefore, try to impose it from the outside. Thus released, Lo Ju-fang 
declared himself Yen’s disciple and, at the next opportunity (1543), passed 
the provincial examination.’* The following spring, Lo went to Peking for 
the metropolitan examination.’* He passed, but his illness may have recurred, 
for he did not go to the confirming palace examination. Instead, Lo went 
home and devoted himself to implementing the teachings stemming from 
Wang Ken by studying, lecturing, and doing charitable works. He finally 
returned to Peking in 1553, passed the palace examination and, as a new 
chin-shih, accepted an appointment as county magistrate in Nan Chih-li. For 
more than a decade, he served in various provincial and capital offices and, 
in the meanwhile, built a reputation as a teacher and lecturer.’* When Lo 
Ju-fang was back in Peking in 1565, he was urging a leading grand secretary’s 
sponsorship for further sessions of discourses on learning at the Ling-chi 
Temple.”’ 

Lo Ju-fang’s reputation as a lecturer who expounded the idea of finding 
moral strength within one’s heart was enhanced by his efforts on behalf of 
Yen Chiin in 1568. Yen was jailed in Nanking and threatened with execution 
for offending a high ranking official; he remained defiant and endured a flog- 
ging of fifty strokes without pleading for mercy.”° On learning that Yen 
Chiin was in prison and his life at risk, Lo Ju-fang put himself at expense 
and risk in going to Nanking to assist him, which he continued to do even 
after Yen was released.’’ Lo remained at home in 1569-71 to mourn for his 
mother. In 1572 he began to travel and address large audiences of literati. 
Huang Tsung-hsi recorded that Lo Ju-fang was verbally so effective that he 
could quickly open the hearts of even literati with little learning so that the 
true Way was right before their eyes and all their superficiality and conven- 
tionality from Chu Hsi’s teachings (i Asiieh) was washed away.’* North to 
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Shantung, south to Kwangtung, west to Hu-kuang, east along the River to 
Nanking and Yang-chou, Lo lectured and directly influenced an important 
segment of the next two generations of intellectuals: the likes of Keng Ting- 
hsiang and Li Chih, Kuan Chih-tao and Chou Ju-teng.’? Toward the end of 
his life Lo reflected that over the fifty or so years of his involvement with ofh- 
cial circles, he had seen laws, punishments, and suffering only increase; they 
were not the means to a better society. He saw that the government’s task 
lay not in abandoning criminals and others as no good, but in seeking to 
bring out the good that is in all people.*° Lo seems to have found discourses 
on learning as the most effective means to this end. Even in the last year of 
his life he was making plans to go to Nanking for a massive meeting of lit- 
erati.”' ° 

The political dimension of discourses on learning was clear. Lo Ju-fang 
wrote that he had raised, with the governor of Kiangsi, the idea of having a 
meeting encompassing the whole province, and that the provincial commis- 
sioner for education also supported the proposal. The local officials had dis- 
cussed having the meeting at a Buddhist temple in Nan-ch’ang, the 
provincial capital. But when Lo returned up-river from Nan-ch’ang to his 
prefectural capital, Chi-an, officials there decided that it would be “inconveni- 
ent” to hold the meeting at the capital. Instead, officials, literati, and high- 
minded recluses from all over Kiangsi were to assemble the next spring in 
what was described as the out-of-the-way district of Yung-feng in the north- 
east of Chi-an prefecture.*? Thus, officials at different levels of government, 
and literati outside of government, vied for control of assemblies to discourse 
on learning. 

The political implications of organizing assemblies of officials and potential 
officials nevertheless were rea]. To be recognized as a teacher or master by par- 
ticipants in such assemblies meant one had a certain influence over the disci- 
ples which could be used for political aggrandizement as well as moral 
transformation. Lo Ju-fang told a dozen or so of his followers that, just as 
with his learning he had inspired ten friends (meaning the ones with whom 
he was then conversing), they could, in turn, each inspire ten more, and 
each of the hundred could inspire ten more, and so on, until hundreds of thou- 
sands were implementing the teachings of Lo Ju-fang.*> Regardless of its nai- 
veté, this was a political dream. 


79 Ts’ao Yin-ju, Hsi t’an chih chiian, B, pp. 39a-b; and Handlin, A ction in Ming thought, pp. 43-45. Cf. 
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The core of Lo Ju-fang’s teaching was that we need to regain the innate 
mind of an innocent baby without effort, or intentionally striving, or learning; 
that mind is already there in our heart, which has in it the principles of heaven 
(Vien li).°* Lo gave the example of an infant nursed by his loving mother; he 
is composed and drinking, and it is so without his consciously knowing it.** 
Lo told his disciples that, while he was still young, he had realized that the 
intense feelings of love of one’s own family and of fellowship with one’s 
friends which he had experienced without effort were precisely the path to 
being a good person as taught in the Four Books but obfuscated by so 
many commentators.*° This message was simpler and less embedded in scho- 
larly erudition than Wang Yang-ming’s. It also seems even closer to Ch’an 
Buddhism, a proximity which many observers recognized. Although he was 
familiar with Buddhist teachings, Lo and his followers insisted his teachings 
were not those of Buddhism. The anecdote was told that, to stop his grandson 
from reading the Chung-feng kuang lu by the Yiian monk called Ming-pen, Lo 
told him, ‘““The theories of the Ch’an Buddhists cause men to drop out. 
Becoming involved with them is like falling into a well. Only one or two of 
a hundred men can afterwards change their minds and come back to the learn- 
ing of the sages.””*” Lo and his teachers and followers were wary of crossing 
an ill-defined boundary which marked the learning of the literati. Perhaps to 
head off criticism, Lo Ju-fang cited and lectured on the Six Sacred Instructions 
of the founding Ming emperor, a text of unquestionable legitimacy and rele- 
vance for all literati, including officials.** Regardless of any similarity or influ- 
ence, Lo was not a Buddhist. 

His contemporary from Kiangsi, Hu Chih (1517-85), left writings and a 
reputation that were strongly Buddhistic,°? but Hu’s intellectual quest led 
him through many twists. Although his father had been a follower of Wang 
Yang-ming, Hu Chih was not interested, but in Kiangsi he could not avoid 
the milieu of Wang’s ideas. Hu made an important change in the early 15 40s 
when he accepted Ou-yang Te’s guidance as his teacher and in 1543 passed 
the provincial examination. His involvement with Wang’s ideas led him to 
another Kiangsi disciple, Lo Hung-hsien (1504-64). Lo was critical of the 
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gatherings for discourses on learning, had doubts about some of Wang Yang- 
ming’s doctrines, and instead emphasized self-abnegation and sitting in med- 
itation.?° Accepting instruction from Lo in 1547, Hu Chih began his most 
Buddhistic phase. 

By his own later account, Hu engaged in intensive meditation to transcend 
his inner turmoils. After six months, he came to a sudden realization. “I 
now know that the ten thousand things of heaven-and-earth are not external 
[to my mind].”?* This insight was eventually reformulated as Hu Chih’s 
claim that ““My mind is that which makes the ten thousand things of hea- 
ven-and-earth.”°* This extreme idealism is usually interpreted as Buddhist 
in its implications, and Hu Chih therefore is often presumed to be Buddhis- 
tic,?? even though Hu declared he found Confucian classical precedents for 
the idea. During this phase, Hu gave some thought to retiring from the 
world to be a monk, but he continued working on the classical texts and pre- 
paring for the examinations.”* In the spring of 1553, Hu Chih was among 
those in Peking for the chin-shih examinations, which he failed. This rattled 
his confidence in the self-centered equanimity he thought he had achieved 
through meditating. He was shaken even more when, the next year, he 
heard that his early mentor, Ou-yang Te, had died.?’ 

Hu Chih was moved to turn again. He found within himself a new commit- 
ment to the sages of antiquity as his model, to the necessity of coupling action 
in daily life with moral understanding (as Wang Yang-ming had taught), 
and to the inadequacies of then current interpretations of both Chu Hsi’s 
and Wang Yang-ming’s teachings. Hu pointed out that Confucius had taught 
his disciples about being respectful sons and younger brothers; he never 
taught anyone about exhaustively investigating the coherence of things.” 
Hu also worried that his contemporaries following Wang Yang-ming were 
placing too much reliance on the internal aspects of moral self-development 
to the exclusion of what they disparaged as external aspects, particularly ritual; 
Hu Chih sought to restore Confucius’ teaching about using rituals to regulate 
one’s personal conduct and using broad experience to enhance one’s learn- 
ing.?’ Hu returned to participating in learned discussions with other literati, 
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and, in 15 56, he passed the chin-shib examination and began his career as an offi- 
cial in the provinces.?* 

Although Hu Chih was not known for involvement in the fashionable dis- 
courses on learning, he attracted notice for his attempts to rejoin the moral 
vision based on one’s own mind, nature, and innate knowing with one’s obli- 
gation to serve in this world. In this sense, Hu ended up in a less Buddhistic 
place than Lo Ju-fang, yet the political implications of his ideas (and his con- 
nections) were as disturbing to defenders of traditional authority. In an inter- 
view prior to Lo’s assignment to a new post in 1573, Chang Chii-cheng 
asked him where Hu Chih was serving. Hu was completing a term as admin- 
istrative vice commissioner in Kwangsi, and Lo said Hu had just written in 
a letter that he would be returning soon to Peking. (As it turned out, Hu 
Chih was sent back to Kwangsi to bea surveillance commissioner, but instead 
he resigned and went home to Kiangsi for ten years to work on his philoso- 
phical and autobiographical writings.)?? Chang Chii-cheng could be as wary 
of low-ranking Lo Ju-fang’s and Hu Chih’s growing reputations in dis- 
courses on leaming and moral stance as he was of fellow grand secretary 
Hsii Chieh’s lecturing at the Ling-chi Temple in Peking. It was speculated 
that because Chang Chii-cheng did not want Lo in Peking at the same time 
as Hu Chih, in 1573 Lo was sent out to serve as magistrate in a county in Shan- 
tung and then transferred to remote province of Yunnan.'™ After a full 
term in office in Yunnan, Lo Ju-fang resigned in 1577, partly at the instigation 
of Chang Chii-cheng, who threatened to send him back to Yunnan.'®" That 
year, 1577, Lo’s discourses on learning at the Kuang-hui Temple in Peking 
were attended by many officials, to the grand secretary’s chagrin.'°* Lo con- 
tinued to travel and give discourses on learning before audiences of hundreds 
and thousands of men.*® Lo was not intimidated by Chang Chii-cheng’s 
attempts to suppress discourses on learning. Someone asked him if he were 
not fearful of being charged with conspiracy if he continued. Lo replied that 
literati who sought fame by engaging in discourses might come to grief, but 
not someone, like Lo himself, who did so with a sincere heart."°* 

Lo Ju-fang’s widespread success in the 1570s and 1580s can be interpreted 
as a high point in the dissemination of the idea of innate knowing. Chiao 
Hung, who knew and respected Lo, madea penetrating judgement: Lo devel- 
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oped the teachings of Wang Yang-ming and Wang Ken to the extent that 
there was nothing further to unravel.'®* But it should be noticed that Lo 
Ju-fang participated in shifting the locus of efforts at being moral away 
from just doing it, as he himself had in his devotion to Yen Chiin, to discour- 
sing about it in his meetings with literati. 

Another literatus influenced by Yen Chiin who, with a less sincere heart, 
ran into political troubles is Liang Ju-yiian (1517-79), better known under 
the alias Ho Hsin-yin. He was born in Chi-an prefecture, Kiangsi, as were 
Yen Chiin and Lo Ju-fang."® He was thirty when he passed as the top ranked 
candidate of the provincial examination, but then he met Yen Chiin and did 
not seek further examination success or official appointment. As Yen Chiin’s 
disciple from 15 46, Liang/Ho had a career which tended to polarize his con- 
temporaries as well as later historians. For several years from 1553 Liang Ju- 
yiian sought to organize the Liang lineage and others in his home district of 
Yung-feng on rather idealistic lines which he hoped would eventually replace 
selfish personal or household interests, including ownership of land, with a 
concern fora larger collectivity, of which Liang himself was to be the leader. 
Such a stance made him an attractive figure for Marxist historians,‘®’ but it 
generated conflict with clan leaders and local officials. He sought to interpose 
his new “collective harmony” (ch# bo) organization between its constituents 
and tax collectors. After an incident in 1559, Liang Ju-yiian was arrested 
and sentenced to death, which then was commuted to banishment. The inter- 
vention of someone on the staff of the supreme commander of Hukuang pro- 
vince saved him, and Liang left Kiangsi to go north to try his luck in 
Peking. At the capital in 1560-61 he met Lo Ju-fang and others involved in 
discourses. He managed to attract the animosity of the formidable Grand 
Secretary, Yen Sung, and Liang Ju-yiian fled to Nanking. He thenceforth tra- 
veled under the name of Ho Hsin-yin.'™ 

For nearly twenty years Ho Hsin-yin traveled and engaged in discourses on 
learning, which was interpreted as a moral activity."©? Like Lo Ju-fang, Ho 
was effective in drawing large crowds as well as devoted supporters. He 
sought to extend the application of the word family (chia) to be applicable to 
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all collectivities (e.g., the “family”’ of friends and the “family” of autonomous 
nations), so that the whole empire, which would include all-under-heaven, 
should also be one family. For Ho, the word friendship (_y#) was to be 
extended to refer to the best in a wide range of human relationships; his 
usage was close to what in English was implied by fellowship.'"® In stressing 
these ideas of integration and unity, Ho Hsin-yin was addressing the increased 
awareness in the late sixteenth century of the divisiveness and disunity 
which prevailed in the political, social and intellectual realms. Ho was criti- 
cized for slighting the other, hierarchical relationships in his lopsided inter- 
pretation of fellowship as the essential aspect of being a teacher, a friend, an 
accomplished man, and a sage."’" Ho Hsin-yin’s message was welcomed by 
literati who were organizing themselves into peer-group networks which 
stood in need of ideological props in a society and political system which 
took father-son, not friend-friend, as the archetypal relationship. 

Ho Hsin-yin also made grand claims for the practice of discoursing on 
learning. He puffed it up to be ¢he essential activity, the model for which was 
set by the sages Yao and Shun and especially Confucius. Confucius, the tea- 
cher, being more important than any ruler, Ho argued, demonstrates the 
importance of the task Ho, Lo Ju-fang, and others were undertaking: to con- 
vey the Way to others so as to reorder society, which implicitly was being ill 
served by established leaders.''* Again, Ho’s message was welcomed by 
those engaged in such activities, but its arrogance irritated some officials 
who accepted the premise that the imperial government, in which they parti- 
cipated, if not the emperor himself, had the privilege of determining where 
the Way lies; it was not up to some itinerant rabble rousers. A few years 
after Ho died in prison, an admirer wrote a commemoration which explicitly 
blamed his death on his discourses on learning.""? 

Ho Hsin-yin had periodically spent time in Hsiao-kan, a county in Hu- 
kuang province. When he was there in 1576 to discourse on learning, his 
arrest as a rebel was ordered by the governor. Forewarned, Ho evaded the 
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authorities for more than two years, but early in 1579 he was caught in Ch’i- 
men in Nan Chihli near the Kiangsi border. He was returned to the capital 
of Hu-kuang and died later that year from the flogging administered in 
prison."** The motives for his arrest and the responsibility for his death 
have remained controversial. One contemporary version had it that as he 
was being beaten, Ho Hsin-yin insisted it was Chang Chii-cheng who was kill- 
ing him, in accord with the prophecy he supposedly made after they met 
nearly twenty years earlier."'* Another version suggested that Chang Chii- 
cheng may not have ordered Ho’s arrest and death, but it had been instigated 
to please the Grand Secretary by officials in Hu-kuang, which was Chang’s 
home province.'’® Still another version had it that Ho’s death was due to riv- 
alry between the family of his patrons in Hsiao-kan and the governor.’"” 
Regardless of who was responsible for it, Ho’s death served to make the 
point that discourses on learning had serious political implications. Some 
years later, Li Chih pointed out that after his arrest, as Ho Hsin-yin was 
being taken back more than 3000 / to the prison where he was to die in 
Wu-ch’ang, everywhere along the route the injustice of his arrest was recog- 
nized. The accounts of Ho Hsin-yin facing his imminent death with brave 
defiance were intended to rally the literati against the government. The autho- 
tities, however, condemned Ho as a rebel.""* 

Ho was a rebel, all legal considerations aside. Ho Hsin-yin’s audience, like 
Yen Chiin’s and Lo Ju-fang’s, was primarily composed of literati, including 
many lower and middle level officials, and was centered in Chiang-nan. Like 
Yen Chiin, Ho must have been a fascinating person, and his appeal lay in an 
unconventional, energizing, liberating message, which simultaneously was a 
major source of the criticism against him. Yen Chiin and Ho Hsin-yin were 
not bridled in words or conduct by the traditions of literati learning, as 
Huang Tsung-hsi pointed out.''? Ho Hsin-yin’s death in 1 579 served as a les- 
son, for those who would learn it, that unrestrained expression of the senti- 
ments in one’s heart was socially disruptive. The concept of innate knowing 
independent of authority had been acted out to a logical extreme by Ho 
Hsin-yin. 
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Discourses on learning functioned as a means of building networks of lit- 
erati outside of government control and outside established hierarchies of 
authority. In the 1570s, Wang Yang-ming’s personal disciples, Ch’ien Te- 
hung and Wang Chi, as well as latter followers, such as Lo Ju-fang and Ho 
Hsin-yin, were engaged in discourses which attracted large crowds in 
Chiang-nan and elsewhere, where they built up coteries of followers and sym- 
pathizers. Huang Tsung-hsi wrote that such activities could be called mutual 
promotion.**° They represent the newly enhanced possibilities of using dis- 
courses on moral philosophy as a means of systematically mobilizing literati 
opinion on a nonlocal basis against government leaders. This was to become 
an endemic problem for those leaders in late Ming. Ho’s contemporary, 
Wang Shih-chen, supplied a hint of what the thinking was. With Yen Chiin 
and Ho Hsin-yin in mind, Wang wrote that they had almost caused the 
dynasty to come to grief, as had the Yellow Turbans and Five Pecks of 
Grain organizations at the fall of the Han dynasty."*’ Imperial governments 
had continued to redirect, subvert or repress religious organizations, usually 
involving persons with little or no literacy. Uncontrolled literati organiza- 
tions were more threatening. Thus the stories about Chang Chii-cheng 
being responsible for Ho Hsin-yin’s death in 1579 have a certain truth to 
them, a truth re-enforced by Chang’s ordering the closing of private acade- 
mies in 1579 as part of his repeated efforts to discourage large gatherings for 
discourses on learning.*** 

In the 1570s, Chang Chii-cheng (1525-82) was the most serious opponent 
confronting the various followers of Wang Yang-ming’s teachings. As the 
leading Grand Secretary for a decade, he was their most highly placed political 
opponent, and he used his power against individuals (such as Lo Ju-fang, 
Hu Chih, and perhaps Ho Hsin-yin) and against institutions (such as the 
large meetings for discourses on learning and the privately established acade- 
mies which were alternatives to state-sponsored educational establishments). 
In his writings Chang advanced a well-precedented intellectual position — 
relying on pragmatic expedience in making government decisions — to coun- 
ter the fashionable preoccupation with the cultivation of moral purity based 
on one’s own innate knowing. Every aspect of Chang’s reputation was sullied 
after his death, but at least until 1577 his was an important voice in the strug- 
gles over literati values. 
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The later criticisms of him notwithstanding, Chang Chii-cheng had a spec- 
tacular career as a literatus. He passed the provincial examination in Hu- 
kuang in 1540 in his sixteenth year. Although he failed the metropolitan 
examination in 1544, he was still an unusually young man when he passed 
on his next attempt three years later, ranked ninth in the second class.'* 
Assigned to the Hanlin Academy, he served there almost continuously for 
seven years until he resigned in 15 54 ona plea of illness.'** When he returned 
to office in 1560 at the urging of his father, he was appointed to the Imperial 
Academy. He held posts there or in the Hanlin Academy through 1567, 
when he was made a grand secretary.'*’ Chang wasa creature of court politics; 
he never held administrative responsibilities away from the capital. 

In part, Chang Chii-cheng’s rapid rise was due to his securing the patronage 
of Hsii Chieh (1503-83), a Grand Secretary from 1552 until 1568."*° In con- 
trast to Chang, Hsii Chieh was supportive of new interpretations of the Learn- 
ing of the Way. While he was in disfavor at the capital during the 1530s, 
Hsii served in the provinces and built a reputation among the literati. He 
was friendly with some of Wang Yang-ming’s leading students, and promi- 
nently participated in discourses on learning at the capital in 1553-54 and 
later."*” He became, in effect, a proponent of the new teachings at the highest 
official level. One might cynically say that Hsii played the game of lofty 
moral inquiry to the general satisfaction of his literati audience. Most of 
them did not seem to mind that through his son he gained control of huge 
amounts of land in his home prefecture, Sung-chiang. They knew Hsii had 
seized the occasion of the Chia-ching Emperor’s death in 1567 to draft a 
final imperial order against the continuation of abuses which Hsii had pre- 
viously condoned.'*® After he retired, when he was criticized for avarice by 
Hai Jui and again attacked by his old rival Kao Kung, Hsii did not suffer 
the animosity directed at Chang Chii-cheng. Huang Tsung-hsi pointed out 
that Hsii Chieh’s contemporaries praised his achievements and thought that 
he must understand the Way because he engaged in discourses on learning. 
They were deceived, or deceiving, in Huang’s judgement; Hsii followed 
expedient means and did not conduct himself as Hu Chii-jen had said a true 
Confucian (_/#) would: not to use clever stratagems, but only to be in accord 
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with the coherence of heaven (#ien-/) in one’s conduct of government 
affairs. "*? 

Chang Chii-cheng may well have been a more effective administrator and a 
more fastidiously moral man than Hsii Chieh. Why then, the vitriolic hatred 
directed against Chang? The motives of his critics were personal, financial 
(e.g., his tax reforms were directed in part at the locally powerful who had 
the most success at evasion), political, and more, but it is important to recog- 
nize that Chang Chii-cheng was presenting to the literati an alternative to 
the Learming of the Way. He wrote extensively to justify his approach to poli- 
tical action according to his credo: “If it is to the benefit of the state, I 
would do it regardless of life or death.”'*° He took the virtually unassailable 
position of aligning himself with the policies and practices of the founding 
emperor of the Ming dynasty, who “followed the times to regulate their suit- 
ability and established the administration to fit the people.” ’>’ There was no 
higher political authority for emperors of the Ming dynasty. Chang repeat- 
edly said the later dynasties and emperors, notably Ming T’ai-tsu, should be 
our guides, not the sage rulers of ancient times. When he was the chief exam- 
iner for the 1571 metropolitan examinations, he set as the theme for one of 
the essays the problem of modeling on the later rulers, which had been advo- 
cated by Hsiin Tzu, or modeling on the early rulers, which was a position 
ascribed to Mencius.'>* Chang’s discussion of this problem made his disposi- 
tion clear, and literati who hoped to advance while he was Grand Secretary 
could not help but notice. He considered Chu Hsi’s interpretation of the 
goal of “abiding in the highest good” implied being unchanging rather 
than being flexibly in the middle, and thus, Chang found it an impractical 
ideal.‘*? In his own commentary on the Four Books, Chang adopted Chu 
Hsi’s position that we can accumulate knowledge by means of the investiga- 
tion of things rather than Wang Yang-ming’s that we can intuitively fathom 
coherence in our hearts, not in external things.'** Chang’s ethic was not sub- 
jective, although clearly he had self-confidence in his ideas and actions. His 
justification consistently came back to pragmatic, or expedient, action for 
the good of the imperial state in particular and for the people at large. ‘In 
making decisions, I may not agree with prevailing customs but the essential 
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thing is my desire to fulfill my motive of acting for the state and being a litera- 
tus-official.”’**? 

Chang Chii-cheng’s claim to be pursuing the state’s interest, not his own 
advantage, justified his intolerance of literati and officials who devoted them- 
selves to discourses on morality rather than participating in administering 
the empire. The literati who remained out of office to devote themselves to 
meditation and discourses on learning were irresponsible idlers, not moral 
exemplars. Chang wrote, “It is, in fact, a big lie when others erroneously say 
I do not like discourses on learning. How could my assistance to our illustri- 
ous ruler deviate in a single word or deed from the Way of Yao and Shun, 
the Duke of Chou and Confucius? But in all that I do, I want to carry it out 
personally and vigorously, so I consider that those involved in the empty 
chatter [of discourses on learning] are not to be condoned.”"** Of course, 
this was an expedient argument. Chang did not approve of discourses on 
learning and, in 1579, tried to restrain them by shutting down academies. 

Because of his attacks on Wang Yang-ming’s followers and his advocacy of 
expedience, Chang was fiercely counter-attacked when the chance came. In 
the ninth month of 1577, his father died. Chang Chii-cheng had been a 
grand secretary for ten years and the leading grand secretary since the young 
Wan-li emperor had come to the throne in 1572. When the news of his 
father’s death reached Peking, Chang did the normal and the morally proper 
thing: he sought permission to resign from all his concurrent posts to return 
home to mourn his father for the required twenty-seven months. But the deci- 
sion was made that it was not expedient for him to do so. Various reasons 
are given. Plans were underway for the emperor’s wedding the next spring 
and he thought Chang was indispensable until then. Chang’s allies and parti- 
sans at the capital pressed him to stay on out of concern about their own 
roles if he were replaced. It was speculated that Chang himself worried that 
if he were out of politics for the mourning period he might not return with 
his powers intact.'*” Some commentators have suggested Chang was sincere 
in his requests to leave office to enter mourning. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that he dominated the young emperor, and, on the face of it, if Chang 
had sincerely wanted to return home for the full mourning period, he could 
have arranged it so that the emperor would have been compelled to assent. 
After the three memorials Chang submitted urging that he be allowed to 
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leave were not heeded by the emperor, Chang stayed in office with reduced 
commitments."3* 

Whatever his reasons, Chang Chii-cheng was immediately and strenuously 
denounced for letting expedience come before moral standards. Following a 
flurry of memorials submitted by others, Tsou Yiian-piao presented one of 
his own denouncing Chang’s claim that unusual (fei-ch’ang) circumstances 
sometimes required an unusual person to deal with them, even if that meant 
violating moral obligations that otherwise were constant (ch’ang). To counter 
this appeal to expedience, Tsou Yitan-piao cited the assertion from the A na- 

- /ects that someone who cannot correct (cheng) himself cannot properly govern 
(cheng) others. Even more pointed to the current controversy, Tsou cited the 
truism that a son who was not filial could never be trusted to be loyal to his 
emperor. Tsou even predicted his own punishment would result from 
Chang Chii-cheng’s reliance on legalistic methods; Tsou suffered a beating 
of eighty strokes and then exile.'®? In the view of his critics, Chang was not 
properly mourning his father, which was a cardinal requirement of the ethical 
system. Thus Chang’s integrity as an official and even as a literatus were called 
into question. The criticisms were temporarily staunched by beating critics 
at court, removing them from the capital, and threatening them with execu- 
tion."4° After his death in 1582, he was posthumously disgraced. No subse- 
quent grand secretary attempted as Chang Chii-cheng had to check the 
appeal of the followers of Wang Yang-ming on intellectual grounds. 

Advocates of discourses on learning and Buddhistic doctrines stemming 
from Wang Yang-ming survived Chang Chii-cheng. The last of Wang 
Yang-ming’s direct disciples, Wang Chi, died in 1583, and leaders of the sec- 
ond generation of disciples, Hu Chih (d. 1585) and Lo Ju-fang (d. 1588), 
remained influential. Lo Ju-fang had venerated Yen Chiin as a sage. In tur, 
Lo was considered to be a sage by Yang Ch’i-yitan (1547-99), at least accord- 
ing to the unsympathetic comment of Ku Hsien-ch’eng.'*' Yang Ch’i-yiian 
was from Kwangtung and had grown up under the influence of his father’s 
commitment to the teachings of Chan Jo-shui. Yang passed the provincial 
examination in 1567 and then failed in three attempts at the metropolitan 
examination. In the meantime, he heard about the teachings of Lo Ju-fang. 
When Yang succeeded in becoming a chin-shih in 1577, he also met Lo Ju- 
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fang in Peking and declared himself a disciple. The view spread that Yang 
would not act without first gaining Lo’s approval.'** After serving in various 
capital positions, Yang went in 1586 to visit Lo Ju-fang at his mountain 
retreat in Nan-ch’eng, Kiangsi. Because Lo was already quite elderly, Yang 
took it as his task to perpetuate his master’s teachings. He helped in the pre- 
paration of the record of Lo’s conversations and writings for publication. 
Yang also developed his own interpretation of luminous power (wing te) 
which has its source in heaven and which is inseparable from the perceptions 
and actions of our own physical selves. By emphasizing desires and percep- 
tions, Yang furthered the obliteration of any significant conceptual distinc- 
tion between our sentiments (ch’ing) and our moral natures (hsing),'*? 
division which had been cardinal since Sung in the Learning of the Way. 
Yang’s belief in teachings transmitted by the barely literate Wang Ken and 
Yen Chiin enhanced their appeal because in the years immediately after Lo 
Ju-fang’s death he received appointments as director of studies and later as 
chancellor of the Imperial Academy.'** His influence was exerted from an 
authoritative position. Later critics identified Yang Ch’i-yiian as the one 
man responsible for the introduction of Ch’an Buddhist ideas into examina- 
tion essays and thus for the further corrupting of Ch’eng-Chu teachings. ‘*’ 

The Buddhistic interpretations of Wang Chi also continued to be propa- 
gated in the 1590s. Chou Ju-teng (1547-1629) had gone to nearby Shao- 
hsing in 1571 to hear Wang Chi discourse on learning and declared himself 
a follower. Later, probably in 1577 in Peking, Chou came under Lo Ju-fang’s 
influence. Lo then suggested he carefully read the Fa-ysian chu lin, 120 chiian 
compiled by the T’ang monk, Tao-shih, and Chou began to revere Wang 
Chi. After passing the provincial examination in 1573, the chin-shth examina- 
tions in 1577, and accepting an appointment to office, Chou retired in 1581 
and continued his efforts in moral philosophy. He was a declared follower 
of Lo Ju-fang, but also helped in the posthumous publication of a collection 
of Wang Chi’s ideas. The year after Lo’s death in 1588, Chou returned to 
office. While in the salt administration in T’ai-chou, Wang Ken’s home pre- 
fecture, Chou paid homage to the memory of Wang Ken.'*° 

In Nanking in 1592, Chou Ju-teng participated in meetings there for dis- 
courses on learning which he organized with Yang Ch’i-yiian and Hsii Fu- 
yuan. He achieved some prominence for his arguments on behalf of Wang 
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Chi, whose teachings he continued to promote, when they were raised as a 
topic for discussion at the Nanking meeting. Hsii Fu-yiian (1535-1604), a 
1562 chin-shih from Hu-kuang, sought to dismiss any discussion of Wang 
Chi’s negative interpretation of Wang Yang-ming’s assertion that having no 
good and having no evil is mind-in-itself. Hsii wrote out and circulated nine 
arguments against Wang Chi. Chou Ju-teng responded with nine refutations, 
and their exchange was subsequently printed.’*” Among other points, Hsii 
Fu-yiian argued that Wang Chi’s interpretation was not precedented in the 
classics and established commentaries, and that sages of antiquity (and Chu 
Hsi) had made every effort to show that the phenomenal world, its coherence, 
and the morality in our hearts are true and real; they exist. Wang Chi’s teach- 
ing that the nonexisting heart, desires, knowing, and things were more real 
than the existing ones misled men into Buddhist thinking. In his refutations, 
Chou Ju-teng maintained that the doctrine of having no good and having 
no evil was clearly implicit in the classics and commentaries. Extending 
Wang Chi’s teaching, Chou claimed that there is no good or evil, not even 
in our natures (Asing). He posited that the existence of evil was not logically 
necessary as it is not to be understood as merely the opposite or counterpart 
of the good to which the sages referred. The good (shan) in question for 
Chou was not ordinary, manifested good, but perfect goodness (chth shan), 
which only can be understood as having the ontological status of not existing 
(wx). If that is the status of good, it is superfluous to accord evil the status of 
existing (_y#). These arguments were over concepts rather than words, and 
turned on assumptions rather than evidence. 

Chou Ju-teng retired from office in 1597 and went to live in Shao-hsing. 
Promoting the veneration of Wang Yang-ming and Wang Chi in eastern Che- 
kiang, he also organized large banquets to commemorate the meeting in 
1527 at which Wang Chi may or may not have secured Wang Yang-ming’s 
approval of his interpretation of the four negative sentences. In retirement, 
Chou also compiled an anthology in eighteen chiian which he entitled The 
Venerable Transmission of the Learning of Sages (Sheng hsiieh tsung ch’uan). Starting 
with the sages of antiquity, Chou sought to show the line of teachings empha- 
sizing innate knowing which attains perfect good (beyond the dichotomy of 
good and evil) ran through Wang Yang-ming and his main disciples. Wang 
Chi’s doctrine of four negative sentences was cast as the most insightful inter- 
pretation, and which had been carried on by Lo Ju-fang. As Lo’s follower, 
Chou Ju-teng was not only celebrating a particular line of Confucian learning, 
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he was using his book to establish that he himself was the heir carrying on that 
transmission. The Venerable Transmission of the Learning of Sages was in print by 
1609, but Chou Ju-teng’s influence remained centered in Shao-hsing as intel- 
lectual fashions were changing. Decades later, Huang Tsung-hsi cited Chou’s 
book in the first sentence of the introduction to his own Source Book of Ming 
Confucians, but dismissed it as superficial, based on inadequate sources, and 
too partial to Ch’an Buddhism." 

Commenting on Chou Ju-teng’s interpretations, Huang Tsung-hsi identi- 
fied a problem. Wang Yang-ming, to whose teachings Huang remained sym- 
pathetic and that he tried to save, had taught it was the heart-in-itself (Astn- 
chih-t’t) which has no good or evil. Chou Ju-teng’s mistaken departure, 
according to Huang, was to think that our nature (Asiag) not only has no 
evil but also has no good (wa shan). Some of Chou’s contemporaries were con- 
cerned that views such as he advanced were eroding the foundation of moral- 
ity. Denying that good is based or rooted in our nature seemed, in effect, to 
render nugatory the norms set by the sages Yao and Shun and to destroy 
the fundamental distinction between Buddhism and Confucian (7x) teach- 
ings. '*? Regardless of the philosophical merits of these arguments, they repre- 
sent a developing sense by the late sixteenth century that arguments from 
nothingness (w#) were undermining moral certitude. 

In late Ming, arguments for the capacity of the individual to discover and 
apprehend good and right within his own heart, for the validity of other inter- 
pretations in lieu of the established Ch’eng-Chu teachings, for expedience in 
politics, and for the inclusion of concepts from Buddhist and other texts and 
teachers, all combined to promote an openness to the other points of view. 
It was an environment amenable to a dramatic exponent of relativism, Li 
Chih. 

Li Chih (15 27-1602) has been subject to an inconclusive range of interpre- 
tations in part because, in my view, of his relativism. He was quite explicit: 
“Human judgments are not fixed quantities; in passing judgments [on others] 
men do not hold settled views.” '*° Most commentators, however, have not 
applied that proposition when judging Li Chih himself. Li Chih’s writings 
from after 1580 contain all manner of assertions which provide an evidentiary 
basis for claiming that he believed one thing or another, according to the pre- 
dilections of the given reader. Li Chih has been labeled a Confucian, Buddhist, 
Legalist, iconoclast, progressive, nihilist, populist, individualist, and 
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more.'*' His detractors have been as vehement as his admirers.’'* My inter- 
pretation is that we cannot determine which particular assertion Li believed 
‘was true because, adopting a relativist position himself, he did not see a 
need to hold settled views. 

Born in Fukien to a lineage that in earlier generations had been involved in 
overseas trade and Islamic religion, Li Chih received his early education 
from his father."°? He passed the provincial examination in 1552 and, fore- 
going an attempt at the metropolitan examination, he presented himself for 
appointment to office. In 1556, he began a career of holding low ranking 
posts.'** He resigned to mourn his father in 1560 and then, after returning 
to Peking to take up an appointment in the Imperial Academy in 1564, he 
had to retire to mourn his grandfather. Back once more in the capital in 
1566, Li served as a secretary in the Ministry of Rites. Previously he had 
been resistant to the practice of discoursing on learning, even when he held 
office in Nanking. Now in Peking, he became interested in the Diamond 
Sutra and then the teachings of Wang Yang-ming and Wang Chi. “This 
proved to be a turning point in his intellectual life.””’** 

His involvement with philosophical inquiries deepened while he was ser- 
ving again in Nanking for five years in the 1570s. There he met Wang Chi 
and the son of Wang Ken, whom Li declared to be his teacher. He began his 
association with Keng Ting-hsiang (1524-96), an official who was active 
with his younger brothers in promoting Wang Ken’s interpretation of innate 
moral knowing. Li Chih began to take part in discourses on learning and to 
ptopound his own views. He read more about Buddhism.’** Finally, after a 
three-year term as a prefect in Yunnan, Li retired from office in 1580." 
This was the end of his not unusual official career spanning more than twenty 
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years. He spent the remaining twenty years of his life reading and articulating 
the unusual ideas which made him famous, even notorious. 

Li Chih began to act and write unconventionally in 1580. Instead of return- 
ing to Fukien, he went from Yunnan to the home of Keng Ting-hsiang and 
his brothers in Hu-kuang, where Li lived and taught for four years. While 
there he criticized his patron and others who, although they should have 
taken Lo Ju-fang’s devotion to Yen Chiin as their model, had not done 
enough to save Ho Hsin-yin from death in a Hu-kuang prison in 1579." 
According to Li, Ho Hsin-yin was a sage, one of the great heroes of the 
times.'*? Simultaneously, Li could also praise Chang Chii-cheng as a hero, 
though Li knew many held Chang responsible for Ho’s death. By blaming 
others, even Ho Hsin-yin to some extent, Li exonerated Chang of direct com- 
plicity."© His disputes with Keng Ting-hsiang led Li to leave Keng’s home 
in 1585. He sent his wife back to Fukien, where she died in 1588, and 
moved himself to a Buddhist establishment near Ma-ch’eng in Hukuang 
where he built a chapel.'®’ There in 1588 he shaved his head and dressed like 
a monk, although he was neither ordained nor certified. 

Li Chih gave varying reasons for his decisions, including, among others, a 
desire to signal his break from family responsibilities, to gain some relief 
from the intense summer heat, to confound those who thought he was uncon- 
ventional anyway, and to be free “to be an individual.”"®? He did not exempt 
his own motives from scepticism. Denouncing the hypocrisy of his contem- 
poraries who feigned an aloof moral stance, Li Chih wrote in a letter to his 
friend Chiao Hung, “How do we know that I do not have the heart of a mer- 
chant and have put on a Buddhist robe to deceive the world and snatch 
some fame for myself?”’*®? Of course, we cannot know. Li did not take reli- 
gious vows and he was particularly lax in religious observance.'® He contin- 
ued to be known by his lay names. He hung a picture of Confucius in the 
Buddhist temple."® Consider the inscription he composed, presumably to 
accompany the portrait. Li wrote that just as everyone else, he too considered 
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Confucius to be a great sage and Lao Tzu and Buddha to represent “different 
strands’’ (7 twan). No one really understood that distinction. It had been incul- 
cated in them by their fathers and teachers who, in turn, were just passing it 
on from earlier Confucians (j#) who, in their time, misconstrued what Confu- 
cius himself had said. “Down to the present, no one has been using his eyes 
[to recognize the error]. Who am I to dare say I have eyes? I only follow the 
crowd in who isa great sage and whom to serve. For this reason, I am follow- 
ing the crowd in serving Confucius [by hanging his portrait] in the hall of 
the Iris Buddha.”’"®* He could not have wanted this statement to be taken lit- 
erally. All of his explanations of himself and others can be treated as relativis- 
tic. Toward the end of his life he was visited by one of his younger admirers 
who urged him to stop eating meat. The admirer feared the King of the 
Underworld (Yen wang) would not allow him to be reborn in the Pure 
Land. Li Chih dismissed this worry by claiming the King of the Underground 
ate meat so what could he say to Li? Besides, Li said, he believed in Confucian 
teachings (_j#-chiao) and Mencius said after the age of seventy one could fill 
up on meat.'®” After other rebuffs, the admirer finally pleaded to Li that he 
could save contemporary mores by taking this one step because he was so 
renowned. Li wrote that he told the man, “Tf it would persuade them to really 
turn to the true Way, I would cut off my finger as well as vow not to eat 
meat.”'®* If nothing else, his eccentricities were a means of acting out his rela- 
tivism. 

In 1590, Li Chih at Ma-ch’eng published a collection of his letters, poems, 
and other writings under the provocative title, A book to burn (fen shu). In 
1599 A book to conceal (Ts’ang shu) was published for him in Nanking, and the 
next year an expanded version of A book to burn appeated.'®? Over and over 
in these books Li was scathing in his attacks on those who feigned to be fol- 
lowers of Confucius and the Sung exponents of the Learning of the Way.'’° 
He charged that discourses on learning rather than promoting morality 
were harmful by distracting others from acting morally. Teaching about 
being filial could not be allowed to substitute for acting in a filial manner on 
the basis of one’s innate moral capacities.'’' Those who engaged in discourses 
were hypocrites out for fame, high office, wealth, and honors. One of Li’s 
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joys seems to have been denouncing those who had been self-righteously 
assuming the mantle of morality.'”* 

According to Li Chih, each person could determine his own “shoulds” 
without allowing himself to be dependent on the authority of others. “Yester- 
day’s right is today’s wrong. Today’s wrong is right again tomorrow. Even 
if Confucius reappeared today, there is no means of knowing how he would 
judge right and wrong, so how can we arbitrarily judge everything as if 
there were a fixed standard?””’”? Li made his point by offering his own book 
full of opinions which turned on their head the conventional views about 
hundreds of historical personages. If judgements about history are only rela- 
tive, no one can declare Li wrong, or right. It may be easy to allow the relativ- 
ity of all historical judgments; moral judgments are a weightier matter. 

Contrary to moralists’ claims that we should put shared interests (kung) 
ahead of personal interests (ssv), Li Chih declared that a person does, or 
could, act on his selfish desires.'’* This put him at odds with centuries of Con- 
fucian teachings. According to Li Chih, we should revert to the untrained 
and thus unspoiled heart of a child which supposedly Lies within each of 
us.'”’ Li Chih’s unconventional behavior testified to his following his heart’s 
desires,'7° just as his unconventional opinions were evidence of his indepen- 
dence. “‘What others take as right and wrong is inadequate to serve as the stan- 
dard for me. From the start I have never taken as right and wrong for 
myself what others think is right and wrong. If I considered their right and 
wrong as right and wrong for me, my conduct certainly would not be as it 
is.””"77 Besides, if one’s views of right and wrong were completely congruent 
with the views of the sages, there would be no point in expressing them.'”* 
He resisted the imposition of one’s views on others and thought arguing 
about right and wrong was self-defeating. “Now if someone discourses on 
right and wrong, I am going to discourse with him, and when we go on with- 
out stop we end up quarreling. Hearing us, another person either would not 
regard that initial discourse on right and wrong as despicable or would despise 
our quarreling about right and wrong.”'”? Disputes about right and wrong 
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are fruitless because morality is relative; there is no indisputable foundation 
for moral judgment. With some irony, Li suggested his Book to Conceal be 
used in the Classics Mat lectures for the emperor and in the examination essays 
for officials,"*° but he did not arrogate only for himself this privilege of pas- 
sing judgment on others past and present. 

Li licensed everyone to pass such judgment. “‘Each person possesses the 
mirrorof Great Perfect Wisdom [taught in the Prajad Paramita\, which is the 
luminous power [taught in the Great Learning]. With this luminous power 
(ming te), we are one with heaven above and earth below and with the myriad 
sagely and accomplished men. No one has more of it nor do I [or anyone 
else] have less.”"*' In a sense, Li Chih was carrying the idea of innate moral 
knowing to a logical extreme,'** shorn now of the implicit assumption that 
each person would act in accord with traditional moral values as he discovered 
them in his own heart. Li allowed that each person could and should decide 
for himself, without the precondition that he must, in the end, be concordant 
with his fellows. Li argued that not even heaven-and-earth can compel the 
mass of humans to act in accord with each one’s own sense of orderliness; it is 
thus misguided for would-be teachers now to seek to impose Confucius on 
others when the sages themselves never attempted such a thing.’®? 

Li Chih’s relativist stance entailed an iconoclasm which was amusing and 
sometimes shocking to his audience,'** but there was a deeper motive for pay- 
ing attention to him. Tsou Shan (chih-shih 1556), the son of Wang Yang- 
ming’s disciple, Tsou Shou-i (1491-1562), was asked why Li Chih had so 
many followers. Tsou Shan said, “In their heart everyone wants to become 
sagacious or accomplished, but how could there not be obstacles to that? 
Now 4e says alcohol, sex, wealth, and anger do not block the route to enlight- 
enment. With this convenience offered, who would not follow him?”'® 
Shih Meng-lin, a 1583 chih shih who was closely associated with Ku Hsien- 
ch’eng and the Tung-lin Academy, wrote that when Li Chih had discoursed 
on learning in Nanking in the 1570s, he taught that “every person already is 
a fully realized, perfect sage. When he heard of a loyal, chaste, filial or right- 
eous person, he would say that they were all forced [rather than spontaneous] 
as our original natures do not have those qualities. Students liked this expedi- 
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ent and rushed to him as if gone wild.”'** It may not be possible to determine 
how many literati actually came under Li Chih’s influence, but it is clear that 
he also stimulated opposition. Shih Meng-lin denounced Li and other recent 
teachers who, in their enthusiasm for being spontaneous (‘yw jan), taught 
that following your original nature meant eating when hungry and sleeping 
when tired. To Shih Meng-lin, this meant encouraging humans to act like 
beasts and to turn their backs on Confucius’ and Mencius’ repeated teachings 
about the need for making an effort (Aung fu) to be moral.'*? Li’s critics 
might deprecate his admirers as morally lazy, but Li was reaching for an appar- 
ent solution to the quest for individual moral autonomy which had been an 
ongoing concern for more than a century. 

Li did more than support the view that each person could follow his own 
desires and sentiments. By exposing flawed argument and insincere conduct, 
he appeared to some to be successfully articulating a relativist alternative 
to discredited everyday moral beliefs (e.g. the inferiority of women, the 
unquestioned tradition of submitting to authority) as well as grandiose 
philosophical constructs, especially in the Learning of the Way.'®* He was 
filling a vacuum left by the default of others’ teachings in the 1580s and 
1590s. But he was a literatus, a holder of a provincial degree who had served 
as an official for two decades. Some interpretations of Li Chih stress that 
he was alienated from all other literati, that he ‘“‘turned his back on his 
own class, the ruling elite,”"®? or that he was never fully integrated with 
the ethos of officials because of his family background involving commerce 
and Islam.'®° Li’s social background was not unique, and his appointment 
as an erudite at the Imperial Academy in Peking suggests his command of 
the classical tradition was more than acceptable to his superiors and peers, 
even though he usually did not get along with them. More perspicaciously, 
Shen Te-fu (1578-1642) asserted that Li’s “intelligence overwhelmed his 
generation.”'?" Whatever Li’s psychological or intellectual motives, he 
was asserting a relativistic interpretation for a literati audience that each per- 
son can decide for himself. As his admirer, Yiian Hung-tao, pointed out, 
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Li did not become a recluse.’®* He used his literary skills and his insider 
knowledge of classics, histories, Buddhist and Taoist texts, official proce- 
dures and literati mores to undermine conventional thinking.'?’ Although 
Li held that human nature was always the same, or at least not too dissimi- 
lar, and that circumstances in which humans found themselves were also 
the same, he felt that somehow he alone was different, or at least only rarely 
did he recognize a kindred spirit. He knew that by expressing his dissenting 
views he was offending. ““The opinions of those who are literate or live off 
official salaries in general are all the same, and when they are confronted 
with me they either think I am mad or that I could be executed.”'™ 
Indeed, his views were perceived as offensive and ultimately as dangerous. 
After his first book was published in 1590, he left his Buddhist refuge near 
Ma-ch’eng in Hu-kuang, perhaps under duress from Keng Ting-hsiang. 
Keng had criticized Li and in turn was the addressee in a set of acerbic letters 
included in the Book zo burn.’ Li traveled and lodged with various patrons, 
some of them powerful officials.'®° He was back in Ma-ch’eng in the winter 
of 1600 when a mob destroyed the Buddhist refuge where he stayed. Anger 
was aroused against him because of his purported disregard for social and sex- 
ual conventions, although he was more than seventy years old at the 
time.'®”? He escaped arrest by fleeing, and the following spring he went 
north to T’ung-chou, near Peking.'® In 1602 Li was staying there as a guest 
ofa retired censor when he again came under attack. Perhaps at the instigation 
of a Grand Secretary who had been offended by Li, a censor at the capital sub- 
mitted a memorial explaining that Li was a former official who had shaved 
his head. He was accused of publishing misleading books maligning Confu- 
cius and blatantly indulging in shameful conduct. Youths were imitating his 
licentious ways and literati were worshiping according to his ersatz Bud- 
dhism. The censor recommended that Li be sent back to Fukien before he 
could contaminate the capital and that his writings all be destroyed. The 
request was granted.'®? In his own defense Li Chih said his books were for 
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the enhancement and not to the detriment of the sages’ teachings. Held under 
arrest in T’ung-chou, Li Chih cut his throat and died a day or two later.*° 
Whether he was a martyr or a sick old man, any attempt to put a meaning 
on his final act also has to take into account his relativism.”*" 

The danger contained in Li Chih’s relativism did not vanish with his death. 
In spite of prohibitions, his books continued to circulate. A memorial in 
1625 reported that literati and officials still liked them and hid them from 
destruction.*°* The appeal of Li Chih’s books lay partly in their shock value. 
In this, they were similar to contemporary novels, notably the Chin p’ing mei, 
which also enjoyed wide circulation along with vehement denunciation.” 
More importantly, Li’s writing and the most famous late Ming novels con- 
veyed an implicit relativistic message: there is no single, unchanging, correct 
viewpoint; there are multiple, disjunctive, conditional meanings.*** In the 
novels, values are topsy-turvy, as was Li’s life. Li Chih was not amoral. He 
was not a philosophical sceptic and he was not anti-intellectual. He made 
judgments about right and wrong. As K.C. Hsiao observed, “What he 
demanded was that all values, intellectual as well as moral, be authenticated 
by each person’s inward commitment.”*® By suggesting in various ways 
that there neither are certain, shared standards nor invariable truths, Li Chih 
was undermining all external authorities, a position which had been broached 
by a number of writers through the sixteenth century. In a 1602 memorial 
endorsing the suppression of Li Chih’s writings, the Minister of Rites, Feng 
Ch’i, wrote that the likes of Ch’en Hsien-chang and Wang Yang-ming had 
insinuated Buddhist concepts into Our Way, but now Li Chih and his ilk 
were openly praising Buddhism over Our Way (wu tao).?° Going further, 
Ku Yen-wu observed with lament that no one else had ever been such a recu- 
sant as Li Chih against the sages.*°’ Being content with the possibility of dif- 
ferences of opinion among individuals rather than claiming that a shared 
result would ensue from each person’s examining his own heart,*® Li Chih 
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was being a relativist who discredited consensus morality for literati and thus 
for government officials. But as a relativist, he was not disclosing a sharable 
ethic for the literate elite. 


Re-emmphasizing moral effort 


Proponents of discourses on learning in the 1570s drew opposition from 
Grand Secretary Chang Chii-cheng and his allies, who sought to break up 
their discourses because of their growing political influence as well as on intel- 
lectual grounds. On another front, Wang Yang-ming’s later followers, who 
were perceived to advocate the individualistic idea of independently establish- 
ing one’s own ethic, generated intellectual opposition from literati who main- 
tained their faith in the concept of innate moral knowing, but who also 
renewed emphasis on the need for effort to effect moral good in one’s life 
and in the conduct of government. The historically most prominent leader 
in this renewal was Ku Hsien-ch’eng. 

Ku Hsien-ch’eng (15 50-1612), the third son of a merchant from Wu-hsi on 
the Grand Canal north of Soochow, established his reputation among literati 
in Nan Chihli when he was ranked first in the provincial examination at Nan- 
king in 1576.*°? Almost immediately he had to enter mourning for his father’s 
death, but in 1580 he was able to go to Peking and pass the metropolitan 
examination. His official career began well enough when he was assigned in 
the capital as a secretary in the Board of Revenue. He made common cause 
with two new chin-shih of 1580 who also, like Ku, had been ranked first in 
their provincial examinations, one, Chiang Shih-ch’ang in Fukien and the 
other, Li San-ts’ai (d.1623) in Peking. Ku also began to be critical of the reign- 
ing Grand Secretary, Chang Chii-cheng, who used the regular censorial scru- 
tiny of metropolitan officials in 1581 to act against those who had criticized 
him for not resigning from office to mourn his father in 1577. In 1582, 
when religious services were held to pray that Chang might recover from 
his fatal illness, Ku and some of his associates at the Board of Revenue, includ- 
ing his friend, Chao Nan-hsing (1550-1627), refused to join with the court 
officials who supported the prayers. Chang died, and Ku Hsien-ch’eng him- 
self resigned on a leave of absence in the autumn of 1583.*"° 

Ku was by this time committed to Wang Yang-ming’s concept of innate 
moral knowing. When he returned to Peking in the autumn of 1586, he met 
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T’ang Po-yiian (1541-98), a 1574 chin-shih who, in 1584, was vehement in pro- 
testing the inclusion of Wang Yang-ming’s name into the Confucian temple, 
which was finally being accomplished after the death of Chang Chii- 
cheng.*"" T’ang told Ku that all the talk about innate moral knowing was dan- 
gerous to society, and thus, he could not avoid denouncing Wang. Ku 
recounted that he explained why Wang had to formulate the new concept of 
developing innate moral knowing (chih lang chih) by combining phrases 
from the Great Learning and the Mencius. Wang’s concept was not erroneous 
and should not be blamed for the anti-social excesses of men who merely 
claimed to be acting on their innate knowing. Where Ku drew the line, he 
told T’ang, was at the teaching that human nature has no good as well as no 
evil, which was a direct criticism of Chou Ju-teng.*"* These were criticisms 
which Ku later found time to develop more fully. 

After sporadically serving in office at the capital for ten years, Ku’s criti- 
cisms were so annoying that he was punished by being taken off the register 
of officials and returned to commoner status. In 1594, Ku left the capital 
with a huge send-off from his sympathizers, but his career as an official was 
over. He never again served in office. Back in Wu-hsi, Ku Hsien-ch’eng gra- 
dually built another platform from which he was able to continue to be 
involved in the manuevers over appointments in the capital. He named his 
study “Careful” (Asiao hsin), which represented an opposite pole to “‘sponta- 
neous” (tzu jan). He began to engage in discourses on learning at local tem- 
ples. Then he and his brothers built in their home a Hall for Colleagues 
(T’ang jen t’ang), a name with clear political implications. By 1598, he had the 
intention of seeking fellowship with those he regarded as good literati from 
more than just his area of Nan Chih-li.*'? In 1603, Ku Hsien-ch’eng, his 
brother, and Kao P’an-lung raised the funds to build and endow a permanent 
site for discourses on learning. They revived an old name when they called 
it the Tung-lin Academy (Tung-lin shu-yiian). It opened in 1604, with rules 
and regulations written by Ku and as much autonomy from local officials as 
they could manage. They planned to have a major three-day meeting every 
autumn, numerous minor meetings, and places to stay. It was quickly estab- 
lished as a place to see and be seen and heard, although as Huang Tsung-hsi 
pointed out, only a limited number of men, mostly from Nan Chih-li, actually 
participated in discourses on learning there.*"* 
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Ku Hsien-ch’eng found in discourses on learning an alternative but related 
outlet for his efforts at moral revitalization of those who led the government. 
He knew that making clear what was right and wrong was a necessary preli- 
minary to dealing with political problems. In his statutes (y#eh) for the 
Tung-lin Academy, Ku defended discourses on learning against charges 
that they were irrelevant or even inimical to actual implementation of moral- 
ity.*"> His view was that they had been misused, and he traced part of the 
responsibility for their misuse to Wang Yang-ming. He pointed especially 
to two sentences of Wang’s. “When we apprehend [what is moral] after seek- 
ing it in our own heart, we dare not consider it not so even though the 
words we put to it are not to be found among those of Confucius. When we 
do not apprehend [that it is morally good] after seeking it in our own heart, 
we dare not consider it so even though the words put to it are to be found 
among those of Confucius.”*'® This was a call for self-reliance. In Ku 
Hsien-ch’eng’s view, these ideas were a tonic, powerfully effective in liberat- 
ing men from the restrictions of Chu Hsi’s teachings. Through such ideas 
Wang Yang-ming released literati from slavish devotion to heaps of texts 
and sought to preclude their excusing themselves from acting morally by 
their professing to venerate sages, including Confucius, as inaccessible ideals 
which always needed further study and thus could not be emulated. But Ku 
was equally plain that the ideas in these two sentences had led men to being 
recklessly neglectful of the sages who provided a model to be shared in action 
by us all. Ku Hsien-ch’eng argued that “the empowering aspect of Wang 
Yang-ming’s teachings lies in these [two sentences], but the unfulfilling aspect 
of them also lies in the two.”’*’? Ku sought to elucidate the teachings in a man- 
ner which would avoid the recklessness (¢ang) of later followers of Wang with- 
out reverting to the restrictiveness (ch#) often associated in Ming times with 
Chu Hsi’s teachings. 

In part, Ku’s solution was to reassert that goodness (shan) is in every person 
as part of his human nature (Asing). Ku denied as excessive the interpretation 
that human nature, by definition, not only has no evil, but also has no good- 
ness in it.*® He argued that when those who assume that the heart (or 
mind) is beyond good or evil speak of mind-in-itself as “void, luminous, 
transparent, serene, and tranquil,” they are implying that those are all states 


215 See Busch, “Tung-lin Academy,” p. 35, paraphrasing the yéeh in Tung-lin shu-ysan chih (1881 ed.), ch. 
2. Also see Hou Wai-lu, Chung-kuo ssu-hsiang t’ung shih, p. 1101. 

216 Quoted in Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-hsiang shih, pp. 288-89. Cf. Busch, ““Tung-lin Academy,” p. 
too. Wang wrote this in a letter to Lo Ch’in-shun. 

217 Quoted in Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-hsiang shih, 288. Also trans. in Busch, “Tung-lin Academy,” p. 
100. 

218 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingjwhsiteh an, 58, p. 1379. Cf. Ching, Records, pp. 230-31. Also Jung Chao-tsu, 
Ming tai ssu-hsiang shih, p. 297. 
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or realities of mind we ought to attain, and thus, they are good; they are parti- 
cular names for particular virtues which, along with ten thousand other vir- 
tues of the mind, all come under a prior idea of goodness which 
encompasses filial piety, loyalty, and all the other traditional virtues. Good, 
according to Ku Hsien-ch’eng, is the color (se) or attribute of mind-in- 
itself.**? Ku denied the sufficiency of the fundamental claim in Wang Yang- 
ming’s departure from Chu Hsi’s teachings: that mind just is principle (Asin 
chi li).**° Instead, Ku argued that goodness is also located in things external 
to our minds (or hearts), and thus, he sought to restore the idea that the 
mind was a proper object of moral cultivation. 

Ku made the “‘goodness of human nature” into his slogan in order to shift 
the focus away from mind and from following it spontaneously (fz# jan). 
His book of philosophical jottings, which he dated as beginning in 1594, 
opened with a challenge to all who had been treating mind as central in dis- 
courses on learning. He wrote, “One can talk about ‘learning’ only after he 
knows about human nature; one can talk about ‘human nature’ only after he 
knows about [true] learning.”’”””" 

Ku Hsien-ch’eng was not advocating a simple restoration of Chu Hsi’s 
teachings. He pointed out that the pivotal claim made by Ch’eng I and Chu 
Hsi — that we can fathom coherence (//) by investigating things — was not 
present in the classics.*** He acknowledged that in his day few men wanted 
to discuss Chu Hsi. However, Ku sought to rescue Chu Hsi by arguing that 
Ch’eng and Chu had not meant literally that we must investigate even a 
blade of grass (or sprouting bamboo, as Wang Yang-ming had fruitlessly 
tried) in order to fathom coherence; they intended the focus of our efforts to 
be on our natures and our moral mind, primarily on what is internal rather 
than external to us.**? Ku’s intention was to reconcile Chu and Wang and 
save the world from the extremes of being too restricted and being too reck- 
less. 

To combat the dangerous reliance on spontaneously following the dictates 
of one’s innate moral knowing, Ku emphasized the necessity of moral effort 
(kung fu). He acknowledged the insight of Wang Yang-ming’s Four Sentences 
teaching but found that its reference to the mind-in-itself (Asin chih 77) ren- 
dered ambiguous the status of effort.*** For Ku, an important aspect of that 
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effort was to respect the classics as the source of moral guidance,*** but equally 
one needed to set as one’s task the goal of becoming a fully moral human 
through individual effort (¢gw /’).??° The declared purpose of the meetings at 
the Tung-lin Academy was to assist the participants in setting in motion in 
their daily lives Ku’s vision of moral effort.*”” 

Ku Hsien-ch’eng was not propounding anything new. Wu Ying-chi 
(1594-1645) commented that Ku’s discourses on learning at the Tung-lin 
Academy were “‘what every student of the classics knew and not worth hear- 
ing... ”*** Ina sense Wu was correct, but Ku and some of his contempor- 
aries perceived that too many literati had lost interest in reading the classics 
for moral guidance and needed to be recalled to them. The classics of the 
sages provided the external discipline required to save men from wandering 
off into the individualism which seemed to threaten. Ku’s voice was a promi- 
nent one in this attempt, but the political involvements of the Tung-lin Acad- 
emy, more than his ideas, are what have attracted historians’ attentions to him. 

Moral reform was also on the mind of Tsou Yiian-piao (15 51-1624), whose 
career was similar to Ku Hsien-ch’eng’s. In the tenth month of 1577, the 
year Tsou became a chin-shib, the repeated criticisms peaked against Grand 
Secretary Chang Chii-cheng for not retiring from office to mourn properly 
for his father. Four officials were beaten at court in an effort to stifle the 
attacks. At that juncture Tsou Yiian-piao sought to present his own memorial 
attacking Chang Chii-cheng as a bad influence on the young emperor. The 
attending eunuchs, not wanting to accept it, said to him, “Don’t you fear 
death? Isn’t it the wrong time to discuss this?” Tsou assured them that his 
document was merely a request for a leave of absence. When the memorial 
was accepted and read, Tsou was beaten eighty strokes and banished to Kwei- 
chow, where he spent the next six years.**? After Chang Chii-cheng died in 
1582, Tsou was reappointed to office. He continued to memorialize against 
various high officials as he went in and out of office until 1593, when he 
retired. 

Tsou Ytian-piao went home to Chi-shui (Chi-an prefecture) in Kiangsi and 
established an academy for discourses on learning. He defended discourses 
from the criticism that those who engaged in them were impractical and 
devoid of talent; according to Tsou, true talent developed out of discoursing 


225 Ku Hsien-ch’eng, Tung-lin hui yiteh, No. 3, in Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-hsiang shih, p. 291. 
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on learning.**° Tsou acknowledged that when he was young he had been ram- 
bunctious and had mistakenly relied on his own awareness (chiieh), a term 
with strong Buddhist overtones. Only after many years did he come to realize 
that learning (Asiieh) was more important.**" Committed to the idea that we 
must begin by understanding mind-in-itself,*** Tsou nevertheless was critical 
of his contemporaries who were interpreting “following the desires in one’s 
own heart” (¢s’ang hsin so yi) as licensing indulgence (tsung) without regard 
for right and wrong. Tsou argued that desires needed to be subject to disci- 
pline.**? He taught that moral effort (Rang fu) involved being compassionate 
in all one’s relations with others, including with ordinary men and 
women.*** Tsou wanted to emend the prevailing interpretation of compas- 
sion as “according to one’s own heart.”’ He insisted it also include the idea 
of “according to others’ hearts.””?*> Although, as Huang Tsung-hsi pointed 
out, Tsou’s interpretation of compassion had more to do with Ch’an Bud- 
dhist usage than with that of the followers of Confucius, his emphasis on 
embodying externally imposed restraints and models align him with Confu- 
cians, not Buddhists.73° This emphasis also reveals Tsou Yiian-piao, too, 
was participating in the withdrawal from the more individualistic interpreta- 
tions of Wang Yang-ming’s teachings. However, his etymologies and his 
explanations of passages from the classics tended to be far-fetched and not 
supported by philological evidence. 

After a hiatus of more than twenty-five years, Tsou Ytian-piao was recalled 
to office in 1620, following the death of the Wan-li emperor. He served briefly 
as a Vice Minister, first of Justice, and then Personnel. In 1622 he founded 
an academy in Peking for discourses on learning. He was joined in this effort 
by Feng Ts’ung-wu. 

Feng Ts’ung-wu (1556-c. 1627) was from Ch’ang-an, Shensi, and not a 
southerner like Tsou Yiian-piao and Ku Hsien-ch’eng. Feng studied under 
Hsii Fu-yiian (1535-1604), who had disputed with Chou Ju-teng over 
Wang Chi’s negative interpretation of the Four Sentences teaching. Feng 
thus was not to be counted among the later individualistic followers of 
Wang Yang-ming, and like Tsou Yiian-piao and Ku Hsien-ch’eng, his career 
as an official was aborted in the 1590s. Feng became a chin-shih in 1589 and 
served fora year asa censor. After submitting criticisms of the emperor’s per- 
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sonal conduct, he went on sick leave in 1592. When he returned to office in 
1595 Or 1596, he was forced to resign along with the other censors who had 
incurred the disapprobation of the emperor.**” In retirement, Feng lived in 
Ch’ang-an, where he engaged in discourses on learning and wrote. In 1609, 
an academy was constructed for him there with official support. Hundreds 
of men, not all of them literati, attended.*** Feng Ts’ung-wu defended the 
practice of discourses on learning from contemporary criticism and govern- 
ment suspicions, even declaring that discoursing on learning was the pivotal 
task of investigating (or rectifying) things (ko wx).”8? He also stressed the 
need for caution and adherence to rules.*#° 

One of Feng Ts’ung-wu’s main disputes was with the idea of the negative 
heart (wx Asin) that has neither good nor evil. Arrogating for himself the role 
of spokesman for “us Confucians” (wa 7x), he sought to refute his rivals, 
representative of what he called the other strands (7 van). In contrast to the 
correct view of “us Confucians” that one’s heart (or mind), by definition, is 
not evil and is not concerned with profit, they falsely claim that our hearts 
are not involved with righteousness and are not good either. Their view is 
based on Wang Chi’s theory of the negative heart (wx sin), that is, emptiness 
being the fundamental aspect ( pen ?’7) of the human heart, it has no involve- 
ment with profit or righteousness and is neither good nor evil. According 
to Feng, his rivals maintained that, as there is no heart which is evil and no 
heart which is good, then by this logic, there is no heart which is not good: 
i.e., the heart is good in some transcendent sense. On practical grounds, 
Feng feared that absence of concern with righteousness in the heart does not 
necessarily mean an absence of concern for profit, and that absence of good 
in the heart does not necessarily mean evil is absent. His analysis was that if 
one’s heart leaves off from righteousness, it goes in pursuit of profit, and if 
it departs from good, it must be in pursuit of evil. One cannot transcend the 
alternatives; one must be one or the other. Since the premise of “us Confu- 
cians” is that human nature is good and has righteousness, the locus for that 
good and that righteousness must be in our hearts.*4" Feng Ts’ung-wu was 
attempting to refute a century of argument in his effort to re-establish that 
heart, or mind, is not morally transcendent and that it needs to be restrained, 
not let loose. Feng’s arguments were intended to reaffirm the possibility and 
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desirability of doing good. He promoted these ideas in the Ch’ang-an area 
after he was forced out of office at the Wan-li Emperor’s behest. When the 
emperor died in 1620, Feng again had the opportunity to serve in the govern- 
ment. 

Feng Ts’ung-wu returned to Peking in 1621 to accept an appointment to 
the Grand Court of Revision and then to a censorial position. Tsou Yiian- 
piao was also appointed to the Grand Court of Revision and was made 
Vice-Minister of Justice before he had even reached Peking. In 1622, Feng 
and Tsou were both censors and both were interested in pursuing the dis- 
courses on learning with which they had been occupied for two decades in 
their home provinces. Together they organized the Shou-shan Academy at 
the capital.*4* Huang Tsun-su (1584-1626) supposedly cautioned Tsou 
Yiian-piao against holding discourses on learning at the capital, but without 
effect.**? Of greater consequence was the disapproval by the eunuch Wei 
Chung-hsien, who almost immediately arranged a decree prohibiting the 
Shou-shan Academy on the grounds that the downfall of the Sung imperial 
house stemmed from discourses on learning,*“* with the implication that the 
Ming imperial line was not to risk a similar fate. The attempt to open an acad- 
emy for discourses on learning at the capital was cut off, and both Tsou 
Yiian-piao and Feng Ts’ung-wu resigned from office. They were fortunate, 
as they lived out their remaining years in retirement at home.**’ 

Their contemporary, Kao P’an-lung (1562-1626), was less fortunate. He 
participated with them in the discourses on learning at the Shou-shan Acad- 
emy and then, in 1623, retired to his home in Wu-hsi. Although he was 
loath to return, he went back to Peking in 1624 to serve again in the govern- 
ment, where his involvements led directly to his suicide in 1626. 

Kao P’an-lung, like Ku Hsien-ch’eng, was from the district of Wu-hsi.?4° 
In 1586, while Ku was home ona leave of absence from government service, 
he was discoursing on learning when he was heard by Kao P’an-lung, a 
young provincial graduate of 1582. It set Kao on his course to fame.**” 
When Kao passed the metropolitan examination in 1589, his examiner was 
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Ku’s friend, Chao Nan-hsing. After the mourning period for his uncle, by 
whom he had been adopted as heir, Kao was appointed in 1592 to a minor 
post at the capital. The next year he was in Nanking as an imperial messenger 
when Chao Nan-hsing and later Ku Hsien-ch’eng were dismissed for their 
involvement in the struggle with the Grand Secretaries over the scrutiny of 
metropolitan officials. Kao’s ensuing protests led to his being assigned to a 
minor post in Kwangtung. 

Going to the far south was a journey of self discovery for Kao P’an-lung.*4* 
His account describes a psychological and philosophical quest. It was begun 
in an ostensible political disgrace which he and others could regard as honor- 
able. It shows the stages of his reconciliation with his frustrating circum- 
stances through his developing awareness of a larger world which included 
landscape and memories, as well as new friends and ideas. At a remote inn in 
the mountains of Fukien he found a place on its top floor from which to 
gaze at the stream and the mountains. Alone, and feeling content, he read 
(or remembered?) the great Sung thinker Ch’eng Hao’s comment on the pas- 
sage in the Analects (7.15) on still finding joy regardless of one’s tribulations; 
Ch’eng Hao had added, “The ten thousand vicissitudes are all in one’s person. 
There is nothing there in reality.”**? Kao suddenly realized what this meant 
and his sense of being troubled dropped like a great weight from his 
shoulders. He felt as one with the cosmos. Kao, who said he previously had 
been scournful of others who boasted of enlightenment (w#), now had experi- 
enced it himself. It remained meaningful to him for the rest of his life. It was 
also, as T’ang Chiin-i pointed out, Confucian enlightenment in that he felt 
at one with the physical world, the realm of heaven-and-earth.**° 

As he presented it, Kao’s enlightenment in 1594 contrasts with the well- 
known enlightenment experience of Wang Yang-ming in 1508. Wang was 
in life-threatening exile among the aborigines in Kweichow; Kao was at an 
inn on an established water route in Fukien. Wang heard a voice in the deep 
of the night and attained a new insight. While looking at the scenery and hold- 
ing a book with the thoughts of the Ch’eng brothers, Kao perceived (chien) 
what Ch’eng Hao meant. Wang’s realization (that we must investigate our 
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hearts, not external objects) set in train a radically new interpretation of estab- 
lished teachings; Kao’s realization was that the effort (kung fu) of moral 
improvement depends only on, and has to come from, our own heart.**" 
Kao spent only a few, generally enjoyable, months in Kwangtung before 
being granted a leave of absence from the government to return home to 
Wu-hsi. Over the next twenty-five years, he sought to revive for his contem- 
poraries the old moral message of the Learning of the Way. 

During his first years as an official, Kao had made extracts from the works 
of the Ch’eng brothers and Chu Hsi and from one of their most devoted 
early Ming followers, Hsiieh Hsiian. At that same time, Kao attracted some 
notice for his memorial arguing against the proposal by Chang Shih-ts’e 
(chin-shib in 1574) that his annotation of the Great Learning (Ta Astieh) be 
granted imperial sanction to replace Chu Hsi’s because, according to Chang 
Shih-ts’e, the moral climate in the Sung dynasty had been ruined by Ch’eng- 
Chu teachings. After he left office in 1595, Kao sought in retirement to 
observe the regimen prescribed by Chu Hsi for meditating half the day and 
reading the other half. Kao continued to go over the classics and the texts of 
the Learning of the Way from Sung. By 1602 he had compiled fourteen 
chiian of notes on Chu Hsi and, the next year, completed his annotation of a 
famous essay by Chang Tsai.*** In 1605 he wrote an essay against the claims 
made for Buddhism by a literatus who had become a monk.**? 

Of greater consequence was Kao’s suggestion to Ku Hsien-ch’eng and his 
brother that they establish an academy to be named Eastern Grove (Tung- 
Jin) in Wu-hsi. It was opened in 1604, and Kao P’an-lung was the director 
from Ku Hsien-ch’eng’s death in 1612 until the destruction of the Academy 
by imperial order in 1625. Kao’s fame, and fate, and the Academy’s were inex- 
tricably linked. 

Like Ku Hsien-ch’eng, Kao sought to restore a sense of discipline to the lit- 
erati involved with the Learning of the Way. Kao criticized Wang Yang- 
ming for not understanding that the crucial phrase, investigation of things 
(ko wu), was a process to be directed toward one’s own heart.*** Kao’s correc- 
tive was to argue that, as £0 wa involved the effort of developing one’s 
moral knowledge, moral knowledge was not simply innate, as Wang Yang- 
ming had taught.*** The effort which Kao advocated, however, still was lar- 
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gely concerned with one’s own heart. Like Chu Hsi, Kao put effort into med- 
itating as well as reading books, but the primary objects of inquiry for Kao, 
as for Hsiieh Hsiian, were the goodness of one’s nature and the heart-in-itself, 
not the plants and trees of the phenomenal world external to our hearts.?*° 
Kao’s method of learning placed more emphasis on reverence (ching) and 
quiescence (ching) than the accumulation of knowledge about the phenomenal 
world.**’? Through quietly sitting in meditation we are able, in Ku’s view, 
to investigate things.*** By meditating, our hearts can be brought into accord 
with the coherence of the whole world (“en /), although, except perhaps 
for sages, it is not a spontaneous process.**? For Kao, freeing one’s heart is 
not enough. One has to make the effort to implement the goodness which is 
in our natures as humans. In all of this, Kao P’an-lung is not far from the 
teachings of Wang Yang-ming. In spite of his own attempts to distinguish 
himself from Wang, Kao’s dissent was from his contemporaries’ interpreta- 
tion of innate moral knowing as the basis of a kind of individualism and not 
from Wang’s view that we can find the coherence (or principles) of morality 
in our hearts (or minds). 

An insightful criticism of Kao was made by Huang Tsung-hsi, who was 
not unsympathetic to him. Ostensibly Kao’s learning “‘was based entirely on 
Ch’eng-Chu teachings, and consequently he regarded ‘investigation of things’ 
as important. But in the Ch’eng-Chu interpretation of ‘investigation of 
things’ the heart (Asim) is in command of the self (shen), coherence [or principle] 
is distributed in all the ten thousand things [and not just in the heart], and 
the tasks of ‘preserving one’s heart’ (¢s’un Asin) and ‘fathoming coherence’ 
(ch’iung i) must proceed conjointly. However, Kao’s saying, “To turn inward 
and seek it in one’s own self as soon as one knows something is to be able 
truly to investigate things’ is quite similar to Yang Shih’s saying, “When one 
turns inward to one’s self and is fully realized, then all of the [so called exter- 
nal] things of the world are there in him.’ This is quite different from the 
point in Ch’eng-Chu teachings. Kao’s saying, “When a man’s mind is clear it 
just is the coherence of heaven’, and ‘Fathoming to the utmost without any 
falsity 7s coherence’ are implicitly abetting Wang Yang-ming’s theory of 
‘extending innate moral knowing,’ but Kao said that for those who chatter 
about ‘innate moral knowing,’ the extension of that knowing does not 
involve ‘investigation of things’ . .. When Kao says there is an “extending 
of knowing’ that does not involve ‘investigating things,’ to what does he 
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think the knowing is being extended? Consequently, if it is necessarily so that 
‘investigating things’ is externally fathoming the coherence of affairs and 
things, [which is a premise Huang regarded as unacceptable,] then it could 
be said that Wang Yang-ming’s ‘extending knowing’ does not involve ‘inves- 
tigation of things.’ But it is obvious that if, as Kao says, “When a man’s 
heart is clear it just is the coherence of heaven,’ then Wang Yang-ming’s 
‘extending knowing’ just is ‘investigation of things.’ Kao’s view of ‘investiga- 
tion of things’ is not worth considering. He especially wanted to distinguish 
himself from Wang Yang-ming, but contrary to his expectations he made 
more obstacles for his consciousness.”*°° 

Huang’s criticism was on solid philosophical grounds, but it does not 
diminish Kao P’an-lung’s intention: to re-establish moral goodness as a goal 
of moral self-improvement and to reject the fashionable teachings that good- 
ness is spontaneously within our hearts or that our true hearts are beyond 
good and evil. Kao’s words in praise of Ts’ao Tuan, an early Ming follower 
of Chu Hsi’s teachings, can be applied to Kao himself: “‘no new or unusual 
theories.””*' Kao was trying to push the pendulum from its swing toward 
Wang Yang-ming, innate moral knowing, and an individualistic heart deter- 
mining or transcending good and evil, back toward Chu Hsi, investigation 
of things, and a heart which could be intentionally developed to do good 
and eschew evil in government and society at large, even at the risk of 
death.” 

Kao did good. He endowed land for the poor and organized a local chari- 
table society (#’ung shan hui) for the needy. He tutored students at the Tung- 
lin Academy. He participated in discourses on learning at other academies in 
Chiang-nan.*% He practiced meditation and led a scrupulously moral life. In 
his sixtieth year Kao accepted an appointment to office at Peking under the 
new emperor. A number of his associates who had been out of office since 
the mid-1590s, including Tsou Yiian-piao, Feng Ts’ung-wu and Chao Nan- 
hsing, also returned to the government. Kao participated in the establishment 
of the Shou-shan Academy at the capital in 1622 and, the following year, his 
request to retire was allowed. He went back to Wu-hsiand the Tung-lin Acad- 
emy. 

Before the year was out, Kao was recalled to bea Vice Minister of Justice. 
Prior to his arrival in the capital, in the summer of 1624 his student, Yang 
Lien, as a censor, submitted a memorial denouncing the twenty-four crimes 


260 Huang Tsung-hsi, Mingyu bsueh an, 58, p. 1402. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 240. 

261 Kao P’an-lung, Kao tywi-shu, 5, p. 23, quoted in Jung Chao-tsu, Afing tai ssu-hsiang shih, p. 304. 

262 See T’ang Chiin-i, “Lun wan Ming Tung-lin Ku Hsien-ch’eng yii Kao P’an-lung chih ju hsiieh,”” 
p. $62. 
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of the eunuch Wei Chung-hsien. In the autumn, Kao was persuaded to accept 
appointment as censor-in-chief. In that capacity, he recommended the 
removal of T’s’ui Ch’eng-hsiu because of his corruption as a salt administrator. 
The recommendation was supported by Chao Nan-hsing, who was serving 
as the Minister of Personnel. Ts’ui sought help from Wei Chung-hsien. Kao 
and Chao were dismissed from office and Wei’s purge of Tung-lin elements 
began in earnest, first with dismissals and then, in the summer of 1625, with 
the arrests and death in prison of six Tung-lin partisans, including Yang Lien. 

The following spring, the arrests of Kao P’an-lung and six others were 
ordered. Kao wrote a memorial explaining that, although he had been 
reduced to commoner status, he had served as a high official, and rather 
than accept the disgrace to his dynasty of one of its high ministers being dis- 
graced by arrest, he must commit suicide. In the middle of the night, Kao 
drowned himself in a pond. Shortly thereafter the Tung-lin Academy in 
Wu-hsi was completely demolished.” 

More because of his lengthy leadership of the Tung-lin Academy and the 
circumstances of his death than because of the philosophical merits of his 
ideas, Kao P’an-lung was described later in the seventeenth century as 
undoubtedly one of the two great Confucians in the eyes of “those who 
understood learning.”*® Kao’s collected works in 12 chiian were printed in 
1632. Huang Tsung-hsi remembered reading through them immediately 
with his teacher, who pointed out to Huang the pervasive Buddhist influences 
in Kao’s thinking. Tsou Yiian-piao and Feng Ts’ung-wu also had been per- 
ceived as too influenced by Ch’an teachings. Huang’s teacher, for that matter, 
also regarded Chu Hsi as under Ch’an influence. The teacher, whom Huang 
said was ranked along with Kao P’an-lung as the other great Confucian of 
the time, was Liu Tsung-chou. 

Liu Tsung-chou (1578-1645) represents the culmination of the attempts in 
late Ming to provide an interpretation of the Learning of the Way which 
both would avoid the individualistic excesses of the claims that the basis of 
morality is to be found in each person’s own heart and also would motivate 
each person to develop the discipline to do good as a way of life. Liu achieved 
both in his own person, even though, like Kao P’an-lung, his suicide revealed 
the final frustration of a moral man’s being overwhelmed by external political 
events. 

Liu was born in Shan-yin in Chekiang, which also was the home district of 
Wang Chi and Chou Ju-teng. Wang Chi died in 1583. Chou retired to Shao- 


264 Busch, “Tung-lin Academy,” p. 132. 
265 According to Huang Tsung-hsi, Huang Tsung-hsi, Ming/ubssieh an, 1507. Cf. Ching, Records, p. 253, 
and Busch, “Tung-lin Academy,” p. 132. 
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hsing in 1597, and his teaching of Wang Chi’s negative interpretation was 
influential as Liu was growing up. Liu’s father died before Liu was born, 
and his childhood was often difficult. He and his mother were helped by her 
father, and his education was primarily the result of his mother’s family’s sup- 
port.” He eventually married one of his mother’s nieces. Liu became a pre- 
paratory student (/’sng-sheng) in 1595, passed the prefectural examination at 
Shao-hsing in 1597, and went to Hangchow in the fall for the provincial 
examination, which he passed on his first attempt.”°” Liu failed the metropo- 
litan examination the next spring, and then was at home for three years with 
an eye ailment. In 1600 he went back to Peking to prepare at the Imperial 
Academy. In the spring of 1601 he passed the chin-shih examinations and 
immediately learned that his mother had already died back in Chekiang.*® 

Liu went home and imposed a painful mourning period on himself.*° In 
1603, he went to Hu-kuang to call on Hsii Fu-yiian (15 35-1604) at Te-ch’ing. 
He asked Hsii to write an account of his mother’s life, and he also asked him 
about the essentials of learning. In Nanking, in the early 1590s, Hsii had chal- 
lenged Chou Ju-teng and the negative interpretation at a meeting for dis- 
courses on learning. Now, in 1603, he told the young Liu Tsung-chou that 
the two main tasks in learning were preserving heaven’s coherence in one’s 
nature and restraining one’s human desires. At this encounter, Liu formally 
recognized Hsii Fu-yiian as his teacher and for the rest of his life sought to 
implement these two goals.*7° 

The next year, Liu’s mourning period for his mother was over, and at the 
urging of his relatives, he went to Peking and accepted an assignment to an 
official post. He was appointed a messenger (Asing-jen), and with little to do, 
he found time to take lessons in playing the zither from a Taoist priest while 
he was staying at the Ling-chi Temple, site of famous discourses on learning 
half.a century earlier. More importantly, Liu began to read about governmen- 
tal affairs during the dynasty.*”’ (In a similar position a decade earlier, Kao 
P’an-lung had spent his time reading the Sung philosophers.) Liu began to 
articulate an institutionally informed point of view which applied the highest 
personal moral standards to the current holders of high office, including the 
emperor. Before he had served in office for six months, Liu drafted an ineffec- 
tual memorial criticizing the reigning grand secretary, Shen I-kuan (d. 
1616). Liu resigned early the next year (1605) and went home for seven 


266 Yao Ming-ta, Lin Tsung-chou nien-p’n (Shanghai, 1934), pp. 13 and 16. 
267 Yao Ming-ta, Liw Tsung-chow nien-p’n, pp. 24-26. 

268 Yao Ming-ta, Lin Tsung-chou nien-p’n, pp. 28-31. 

269 Yao Ming-ta, Liv Tsung-chom nien-p’n, pp. 31-32. 

270 Yao Ming-ta, Liv Tsung-chou nien-p’u, p. 33- 
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years.’’* This was to be the pattern of his relation to government service: a 
year or two at most in office and then several years at home to devote himself 
to writing, reading books, and meditating. 

Whether in or out of office, Liu pursued his vision of good government 
with lengthy memorials and, in the 1630s, interviews with the emperor, all 
to the effect that sincere moral effort on the part of the emperor and all officials 
worth employing would save the empire from its troubles. He dismissed 
talk of such things as firearms or harsh punishments as diversionary.*”? 
With no more than a total of four years of actual government service, Liu 
nevertheless was promoted to be governor of Peking (in 1629), a Vice Minis- 
ter (in 1636), and censor-in-chief (in 1642). The Ch’ung-chen Emperor repeat- 
edly thought of appointing him as a grand secretary, in spite of Liu’s face to 
face admonitions to him about his failures as a ruler. Such was the reputation 
for moral rectitude that Liu Tsung-chou built. 

Liu visited the Tung-lin Academy in 1612 and met Kao P’an-lung.*”* Liu 
sided with Tung-lin partisans against other factions and he helped with the 
establishment of the Shou-shan Academy when he was in Peking in 1622.*7* 
In 1631, he began to join in discourses on learning in Shan-yin and organized 
regular meetings.’”° But Liu repeatedly expressed his misgivings about such 
organized efforts. His own reputation was not derived from his joining with 
other literati. 

Liu was a prolific writer, but as Jung Chao-tsu observed, there is nothing 
strikingly new in Liu’s thought.*””? He was a powerful thinker, but his was 
an effort at salvage. Like Ku Hsien-ch’eng and Kao P’an-lung, Liu Tsung- 
chou sought to move his contemporaries away from the idea that goodness 
was spontaneous (x4 jan) and back to a commitment to moral effort. Kao 
had made being reverent (ching) and quiescent (ching) into a slogan. Liu’s 
motto for true learning was vigilance in solitude (shen tu).*7° 

Liu went back to the phrase from the Great /earning about making the will 
authentic (ch’eng 7) and argued that will or volition, in practice, has priority 
over heart or mind. In other words, we can put our innate moral knowing 
(as taught by Wang Yang-ming and accepted by Liu Tsung-chou) into prac- 


272 Yao Ming-ta, Liw Tsung-chou nien-p’u, pp. 36-37. 

273 See Huang Tsung-hsi’s summary of Liu Tsung-chou’s memorials and interviews in Huang Tsung- 
hsi, Ming jw bstieh an, 62, pp. 1508-11. Cf. Ching, Records, pp. 255-59. 

274 Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssu-bsiang shib, p. 324; and Yao Ming-ta, Liv Tsung-chou nien-p's, p. 45. 

275 Yao Ming-ta, Liw Tsung-chou nien-p'u, pp. 98-99. 

276 Yao Ming-ta, Liv Tsung-chounien-p'u, pp. 175—76. 

277 Jung Chao-tsu, Ming tai ssw bsiang shib, p. 334. T’ang Chiin-i, “Liu Tsung-chou’s doctrine of moral 
mind and practice and his critique of Wang Yang-ming,” in Unfolding of neo-Confucianism, ed. de 
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tice only by willing the knowing of good and evil, the liking of good and dis- 
liking of evil, and the doing of good and not doing evil.*’? Liu shifted the 
focus of moral effort from heart to will, and his motto can be glossed as “‘tak- 
ing care of the absolute good will in solitude” as well as in all one’s involve- 
ments with others.**° Demoting the status of heart, making it less central, 
Liu offered his own revision of Wang Yang-ming’s ‘‘Four sentences”: (1) 
The activity of the heart is sometimes good and sometimes evil. (2) The will 
abides in liking good and disliking evil. (3) Innate moral knowing is knowing 
good and evil. (4) The coherence of things is good without evil.*** Liu tried 
to persuade his contemporaries to discipline their wills so as to be content 
with doing good. His used his own life to set a moral example. 

Liu Tsung-chou’s effort to rescue his world was overwhelmed by the fall of 
the Ming dynasty. He went to Nanking in 1644 to take office as censor-in- 
chief in the newly formed government there, but immediately he chastized 
the most powerful officials who wanted to enhance their restoration efforts 
with his prestige. Liu resigned and went home. When his province was 
invaded by Ch’ing armies in 1645, Liu told his followers that, when Peking 
fell in the spring of 1644, he did not choose to die because he was merely a 
commoner, having been removed from the register of officials, and when 
Nanking fell, he did not choose to die because the emperor ran away and he 
did not hold office, but now, his homeland was falling, and he was choosing 
to die with it. Liu stopped eating and died after twenty days.**? Ming loyalist 
resistance to the Ch’ing in Chekiang flared briefly.**? 

Liu Tsung-chou’s death marked an end. Of course, he had followers, but as 
his most eminent student, Huang Tsung-hsi, pointed out, many of them at 
the academy in Shan-yin at which Liu taught became deeply involved in Bud- 
dhism.*** Although he remained empathetic to the Learning of the Way, 
Huang himself went on to be more a historian than an arbiter of morality.” 
It is ironic that Liu’s remained an individualist (¢z4/) solution to the problem 
of identifying a moral learning for literati. 


279 See T’ang Chiin-i, “Liu Tsung-chou’s doctrine,” p. 323. 
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OTHER ENDEAVORS IN LEARNING BY LITERATI AS CONFUCIANS 


At the end of the Ming period, the Learning of the Way originally systema- 
tized by Chu Hsi remained the officially sanctioned doctrine for the purposes 
of education and examinations. After more than a century of thinking, talk- 
ing, and writing about interpretative subtleties, thousands of literati had 
also been influenced by the repercussions of Wang Yang-ming’s and others’ 
reconsiderations of the foundation and implementation of moral philosophy, 
but the discussions remained within the framework established in the Learm- 
ing of the Way. No consensus emerged in support of a single alternative sys- 
tem of ideas which would replace the much criticized teachings attributed to 
Chu Hsi. Any individual thinker who strayed or dissented from these teach- 
ings could be subject to the charge of having passed out of an ill-defined 
boundary of the main stream (¢a twan) and become involved in a different, 
other strand (7 ¢uan) of learning. Confidence and even interest in Chu Hsi’s 
ideas had eroded, but the textual agenda he set in the form of the Four 
Books, and particularly the “Great Learning” and the ‘‘Mean,”’ continued 
to provide conceptual categories for the moral philosophy of literati at large. 


Who were “Confucians” in late Ming? 


There was no precise, universally acceptable or applicable definition of ju. By 
the beginning of the Ming dynasty, the system for registering households as 
ju, as a category mainly to denominate certain types of educational and ritual 
specialists serving the state, had ceased its function.”*° By emphasizing the 
dominance of the Learning of the Way even through the sixteenth century 
with its proliferation of interpretations, I have construed the meaning of ja 
narrowly. This more or less follows what Huang Tsung-hsi did in selecting 
his examples of individual Confucians (/”) and their texts for inclusion in 
his Source Book of Ming Confucians (Ming ju hsiieh an). He included more than 
200 thinkers, and later historians (including me) have generally followed his 
lead in accepting them as Confucians. 

There are two significant implications of this relatively narrow application 
of the label confucian (_7#). One is that, not overlooking Huang T'sung-hsi’s 
attempt to vindicate the presumption that “‘our hearts” (ww Asin) are the loci 
for apprehending the coherence (/) which is the basis of all moral understand- 


286 See Wang Yi-ch’uan, “Some Salient Features of the Ming Labor Service System,” Ming Studies, 21 
(1986), pp. 1-44. I leave aside a special set of persons who, by definition, were assigned the category 
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ing and action,”*’ there were critical differences of interpretation which no one 
had the final authority to arbitrate. At the same time that Huang Tsung-hsi 
remained confident that the Way taught and lived by true Confucians ( jx) 
was correct and unitary, he recognized that all sorts of divergent paths had 
been pursued.*** One of his purposes in assembling a book with a wide 
array of divergent opinions, many of which he explicitly sought to refute in 
his own remarks, was to reveal where many Ming Confucians had started to 
go astray. This is a recurrent theme in his section of what he called the T’ai- 
chou thinkers, but, significantly, Huang Tsung-hsi did not rule all erroneous 
thinkers out of his category of being Confucians ( s#). He acknowledged 
their quest for correct teachings, even when they did not (in his judgment) 
succeed. 

In effect, there was no certainty about what constituted “correct”’ teaching 
or doctrine; there was no orthodoxy. There were the state-sanctioned texts 
and interpretations of the Learning of the Way for certain functions; simulta- 
neously, there were alternative interpretations and emphases, exemplified 
by, but not limited to, Wang Yang-ming’s diverse followers. In other 
words, an important negative implication of our following Huang Tsung- 
hsi’s lead when looking at Ming thinkers is that we have a rather large set of 
Confucians (j#) as individuals and even groups without our (or their) being 
able to determine that they shared a bounded, noncontradictory, defining 
doctrine (presumably to be called “Confucianism’”) because they themselves 
disagreed. 

We could choose not to follow Huang and instead construe the meaning of 
“Confucians” broadly. We could presume that by Confucians we might 
mean all of the literati (shh), the learned elite who had acquired high levels 
of compositional skills in writing essays based on the established texts and 
interpretations of the Learning of the Way.**? By this definition, all civil offi- 
cials also are Confucians. There are two considerations which detract from 
the utility of this presumption. One is that we have no means of determining 
what most literati as individuals thought — they left no relevant writing. 
The other is that we know that many literati — if Confucians in the broad 
sense here — showed strong personal involvement in what are clearly 
“other” teachings with definable doctrines, such as Buddhism and Christian- 
ity. By late Ming, literati patronage of Buddhist clerics, institutions, ideas, 
and practices was a public means of enhancing the local status of oneself and 


287 See Huang’s opening sentences in the 1693 preface to the Ming/u hsiieh an, p. 7 ~ not translated in 
Ching, Records of Ming Scholars. 
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one’s family without compromising being a literatus.*°° Thus the broad defi- 
nition of all literati as ““Confucians” leaves us in the conceptually untidy posi- 
tion of recognizing that, in late Ming, being a Confucian did not entail 
believing, embracing, or practicing a determinate set of ideas which are readily 
labeled as the “doctrine” of “body of thought” of “Confucianism.” 

The broad definition reminds us that in following Huang Tsung-hsi’s 
usage we perforce exclude some influential literati Chang Chii-cheng and 
Li Chih are two prominent examples — from being Confucians because he 
excluded them from his selection. Here we have the second significant impli- 
cation of following Huang Tsung-hsi in adopting a narrow meaning for Con- 
fucians (7x): it arbitrarily excludes many authors who were unconcerned 
with discoursing on the foundation, apprehension, and implementation of 
morality on the terms set by the Learning of the Way, and who were more 
concerned with other types of intellectual endeavors which clearly were not 
Buddhist, Taoist, Muslim, or Christian. Were they Confucians? Did they con- 
tribute to “Confucianism”? 


Literati endeavors not involving the Learning of the Way 


Literati pursued three major classes of intellectual endeavor which were dis- 
tinguishable from direct involvement in the issues of the Learning of the 
Way and which consequently were excluded from Huang Tsung-hsi’s compi- 
lation, Source book of Ming Confucians, but which were nevertheless regarded as 
normal (although not normative) for literati by their contemporaries in late 
Ming. The three classes are (1) literary and artistic pursuits coming under 
the rubric of cultural endeavors (wen or wen hsieh), including calligraphy, 
painting, and other refined arts as well as writing poetry and prose; (2) history 
writing and associated works on statecraft (ching shih); and (3) what may be 
broadly called exegetical scholarship or textual studies. In earlier periods, at 
least some versions of these three types of writing had been regarded as 
expressions of Confucian learning, but with the success of the system attribu- 
ted to Chu Hsi, they were, in effect, marginalized by Ming times. They were 
not “other strands” (/ ¢van), but neither were they regarded as the “main 
stream” (ta tuan) of Confucian concerns, or as contributing directly to what 
we might call ““Confucian doctrine.” 
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Literary and artistic pursuits 


In late Ming times, literati of all descriptions continued to write poems, and 
thousands of them have been preserved, along with a myriad of shorter 
prose pieces.*?" The extreme judgment conveyed by Huang Tsung-hsi, that 
Ming literary works did not measure up to those of earlier dynasties,” 
although it lives on in various versions even today, may be set aside as unpro- 
vable and irrelevant here. In late Ming, composing poetry and short prose 
pieces and producing calligraphy for display, and even paintings, were com- 
fortably within the competence of many literati and, collectively, they were 
prolific.*?? Such endeavors did not compromise their standing as degree 
holders, appointed officials, or Confucians (ju in the broad sense). For 
many literati, these were means to achieve or enhance their reputations, a 
motive which also attracted literati to engage in discourses on learning and 
to participate in the literary societies both large and small which proliferated 
through the late Ming in all parts of the empire. For a few, however, such crea- 
tive endeavors were the defining interest in their lives; in the sixteenth century 
and since, the most prominent of them were called wen jen, which may be 
glossed as “men committed to cultural pursuits” and translated inadequately 
as “‘literary men.”** They were a social type. They were not picked out as 
Confucians (j#) in Ming times. They made claims about their endeavors 
which put them in intellectual competition with literati involved in doctrinal 
discourses on the Learning of the Way. 

A prominent example of a “literary man” is Wang Shih-chen (1526-90). 
One of the most prolific writers of the Ming period, Wang was from a district 
near Soochow, the seat of the “literary man” (wen jen) style. The grandson 
and son of chih-shih degree holders, he, in turn, passed the highest examina- 
tions in 1547 and, while serving in office in the northern capital over the 
next decade, he began building a reputation as a leading figure in the poetry 
circles there. He later placed some of the blame for his political troubles on 
his early fame as a writer. Wang’s career took a turn when his father was exe- 
cuted in 1560 for a military defeat. Thereafter, Wang had long stays at 
home, with occasional interruptions for travel and terms in office; he reached 


291 The anthology, Ming Shih tsxng, compiled by Chu I-tsun in early Ch’ing, has poems by more than 
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a high-ranking position in Nanking in the last year of his life.*®’ Wang Shih- 
chen’s efforts went into writing. His essays and jottings on current events, 
recent history, calligraphy, painting, garden design, and much else, including, 
of course, poetry, fill hundreds of chian. He represented himself as the second 
best, if not the best, poet and writer of his age. For the last twenty years of 
his life, he was certainly the leading literary light, with dozens of disciples 
and with a marked unwillingness to become involved with his fellow gradu- 
ate of 1547, the grand secretary, Chang Chii-cheng.*”° 

Asa “literary man” (wen jen), Wang Shih-chen presented a challenge to con- 
temporary adherents of the Learning of the Way. First, as proponents of 
antique models of writing (Avwen), Wang and his associated masters of poetry 
and prose drew on the authority of the cultural tradition as it flourished cen- 
turies prior to the Ch’eng brothers and Chu Hsi. Wang’s disciple, Hu Ying- 
lin (1551-1602), who failed repeatedly in the metropolitan examinations and 
was a better book collector and bibliophile than a poet, defended the category 
of “literary man:” ‘“‘Others say that there was no such thing as ‘literary men’ 
in high antiquity and that there is no such thing as the ‘literary model’ in the 
Classics. I hold that no one exceeds the literary men of high antiquity and 
no literary model is superior to that in the Classics.”*?’ Second, Wang Shih- 
chen and other “literary men” took the position that cultural endeavors 
(wen) should have primacy, even over the Learning of the Way.”?* The tension 
between the two approaches had been apparent at the end of the Northern 
Sung period, but Ch’eng I’s suspicions and later, Chu Hsi’s prejudices, pre- 
vailed against the claims for the primacy of wen as creative contributions to 
the cultural tradition. In late Ming, the tension was revived. Wang Shih- 
chen’s preference is distilled in the perhaps apocryphal account of him during 
his final illness as he was devotedly reading the works of Su Shih, the great 
Northern Sung advocate of wen, cultural creativity, as the means of actualizing 
the Way.*”? Third, and most importantly, leading poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury deviated from the Learning of the Way by allowing an important place 
for sentiment (ch’ing) as a source or inspiration of good poetry. 
. Ch’ing is variously understood and translated as sentiment, feeling, emo- 
tion, passion, and love, among other terms, and it also has the meaning of par- 


295 MS, 287, pp. 7379-81. Also DMB, pp. 1399-404. Wang Shih-chen was not accorded an entry by 
Huang Tsung-hsi in the Source book of Ming Confucians. 

296 Yoshikawa Kojir6, Gen Min shi gaisetsn (Tokyo, 1963), pp. 207-8. Translated in John Timothy 
Wixted, Five hundred years of Chinese poetry 1150-1650 (Princeton, 1989), pp. 164-65. 

297 Hu Ying-lin, 5S4i sow (Shanghai, 1958), p. 2. Also trans. in David Rolston, How to read a Chinese novel 
(Princeton, 1990), p. 15. 

298 Yoshikawa Kojiré stressed this point. See Gen Min shi gaisetus, p. 216. Also see Wixted, Five hundred 
years, pp. 172-73. 

299 MS, 287, p. 7381. Also cited in Yoshikawa, p. 212 (Wixted, p. 169), and in DMB, p. 1403. 
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ticular situations or conditions, which are the bases of the perceptions which 
stimulate the sentiments within us. (Related to the second meaning is the 
idea of ch’/, unusual or strange, which represented a style of literati interest 
that was in vogue throughout the sixteenth century.) Affirmation of the role 
of ch’ing directly challenged the standard interpretation of two of the central 
terms in Chu Hsi’s Learning of the Way: human nature (Asing) and coherence 
(#). The established interpretation of human nature by definition excluded 
sentiment and desire. By focusing investigation or intellectual inquiry on 
coherence in its universal and moral aspects, the particular and unique are ren- 
dered unimportant. And to the extent that Wang Yang-ming and his fol- 
lowers interpreted heart (Asin, or mind) as universal and moral, rather than 
individual and experiential, they also leave aside sentiment (ch’ing).°°° The 
revaluation of human sentiments as a means of revising the understanding 
of human nature thus had implications for Confucian learning in late Ming. 
In reply to a question about why he did not join in the discourses on the 
Learning of the Way, the great playwright T’ang Hsien-tsu (1550-1616) 
claimed that he actually did; it was just that he focused on sentiments (ch’ing), 
while others discoursed on human nature (Asing).°' T’ang Hsien-tsu also 
argued, in contrast to Chu Hsi’s position, that there is more to understanding 
our world than apprehending the coherence (/) of things; apart from coher- 
ence, there is the neglected realm of sentiments (ch’ing) which T’ang explored 
in his plays.*°* The prefaces to the 1630s compilation entitled Ch’ ing shih (His- 
tories of sentiments) claim with some hyperbole that ch’ing is a central teaching 
in the Confucian classics and, properly understood, is the basis of morality.’° 
The problem of how to think about ch’ing in both the sense of sentiments 
and of particular situations — whether positive or negative — was explored 
in the plays, short stories, and novels that were printed in such variety and 
quality from the 1590s on. In many of these writings, concepts drawn from 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist traditions are intermingled. However, in 
affirming not just the importance, but the concrete, real qualities (rather 
than the illusory character) of ch’ing in both senses, the authors of these writ- 
ings and the readers they attracted, literati all, were redirecting the shared 


300 On the revived emphasis on sentiments by literary men in late Ming and its putative connection to 
Wang Yang-ming’s emphasis on Asin (as “heart” more than as “mind”’), see Lu K’an, ‘Shih lun 
Ming tai wen-i li-lun chung te chu ch’ing shuo,” in Wer hsiieh lun chi, 7 (Peking, 1984), pp. 165-80. 

301 According to Ch’en Chi-ju in his 1623 preface to T’ang’s Mu-tan ting. In T’ang Hsien-tsu, My tan 
? ing (Shanghai, 1959), p. 4. Also cited in Wai-yee Li, Enchantment and disenchantment: Love and illusion 
in Chinese literature (Princeton, 1993), p. 60. 

302 T’ang Hsien-tsu, “T’itz’u,” his 1598 prefatory remarks, Mw tan ing, p. 1. Also cited in Wai-yee Li, 
Enchantment, pp. 50-51. 

303 Feng Meng-lung, Cd’ ing shib lei-Iueb (Ch’ang-sha, 1984), prefaces pp. 1-3. Also cited in Wai-yee Li, 
Enchantment, pp. 91~92 and trans. in Hua-yuan Li Mowry, Chinese love stories from the Ching shib (Ham- 
den, Conn., 1983), pp. 12-14. 
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ideas of literati away from the Learning of the Way, even when the lesson of 
the story or novel was taken to be that excessive involvement in ¢h’ing inevit- 
ably leads to disasters; merely by reading such writings, a literatus engaged 
the realm of sentiments.’ All these literary and artistic endeavors, however, 
were not usually understood by contemporaries as directly contributing to 
Confucian learning. 


Writings about history 


Writing and compiling others’ writings about political history was a related 
type of intellectual endeavor in which literati in late Ming could engage with- 
out compromising their standing as Confucians (x) in the broad sense.*” 
Wang Shih-chen, an example of a “literary man” (wen jen), wrote extensively 
on recent history, including a set of fifteen biographies of grand secretaries. 
The style of many of the historical writings like Wang Shih-chen’s, however 
useful they were as sources for later scholars, tended to be rather informal 
and intentionally original, even idiosyncratic, in interpretation.>~ Wang 
also wrote “ancient texts” himself and saw them passed off to his contempor- 
aries as recently discovered historical documents; their being mistaken as 
authentic only served to show, in Wang’s view, that he and other authors 
were extremely well-versed in the spirit and style of ancient texts (ka wen).?°” 
Perhaps such inventive attitudes toward the past were symptomatic; the 
Ming period witnessed no figure comparable to the great historians of the 
T’ang, Sung, and Ch’ing dynasties. When, in the 1590s, the government 
initiated the compilation of a history of the dynasty (4x0 shih), the project 
quickly collapsed, although it led to some privately sponsored publications 
on Ming history.*** The most notable examples are Chiao Hung’s 120 chuan 
of biographies and six chvan on Ming bibliography.*°? 

Writings which sought to use historical materials as a means of influencing 
the course of government were an indirect challenge to the Learning of the 
Way, which gave priority to moral cultivation of the individual, even the 


304 The nonillusory quality of chi’ing was stressed in Feng Meng-lung, preface Ch’ ing shih lei-lieh, p. 1. 
The interrelation between sentiments or passions as “‘substance” (#’s) and beauty as “function” 
(yung) is adumbrated as a main theme at the beginning of the first chapter of the late Ming wen jen 
novel par excellence, the Chin P’ing Mei. See The Plum in the golden vase, trans. David Tod Roy (Prince- 
ton, 1993), Pp. 12. 

Fora general survey, see Wolfgang Franke, ‘Historical writing during the Ming,” Cambridge History 
of China, Vol. 7, pp. 726-82. Franke noted that, in late Ming, ‘‘a more critical attitude toward source 
materials” became evident, p. 726. 

306 See Franke, “Historical writing,” pp. 730-31. 

307 Wang Shih-cehn, | yéan chib yen, ch. 2, p. 9a. 

308 See Franke, “Historical writing,” p. 746. 

309 Edward Ch’ien, Chiao Hung, pp. 55-56. Franke, “Historical writing,” p. 761. 
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emperor, based on the universal goodness of coherence (//), rather than to 
pragmatic institutional reform. Ch’iu Chiin’s monumental Supplement to the 
Elaboration of the Meanings of the Great Learning (Ta-hstieh yen-i px) of 1487 served 
through the sixteenth century as a major repository of practicable policies 
and advice written within a framework set by the morally authoritative text, 
the “Great Learning.””?"° 

Even before Chang Chii-cheng’s death in 1582 and the accumulating sense 
that the government was not coping with the turmoil in the empire, but espe- 
cially after that sense spread, there was a noticeable trend of producing 
books of advice for local and higher level officials based on Ming officials’ 
writings. For example, Feng Ying-ching (15 55—1606), a 1592 chin-shih who 
was imprisoned for resisting the expropriative collection of silver by the 
emperor’s agents, culled selections from Ming memorials to make twenty- 
eight chéan which he titled A practicable compendium on statecraft (Ching-shih 
shib-yung pien).’** At about the same time, Tsou Kuan-kuang (1556-c. 1620), 
who was associated with the leaders of the Tung-lin Academy, compiled an 
updating of Ch’iu Chiin’s book.*'* The proposals in these compilations 
tended to be modest in scope and piecemeal in applicability, without a larger 
ideological agenda and thus, have been described as accommodative state- 
craft.?"? 

In the 1630s, a massive collection of classified Ming writings was assembled 
to provide a convenient resource for officials. The 508 chiian of the Compendium 
of writings on statecraft (Ching-shih wen pien) included thousands of items by 
approximately 500 writers since the beginning of the dynasty. The primary 
compiler was Ch’en Tzu-lung (1608-47). He had entered mourning for his 


310 Chu Hung-lam, “‘Ch’iu Chiin’s Ta-bsieh yen-i pu and its influence in the sixteenth and seventh centu- 
ries,” Ming Studies, 22 (1986), pp. 7-10, reviews the publication history of Chi’iu’s book as well as 
its abridgements. Huang Tsung-hsi did not include Chi’iu Chiin in his Source book of Ming Confucians. 

311 MS, 237, p. 6176. See William S. Acwell, ““Ch’en Tzu-lung (1608-47): A scholar-official of the late 
Ming” (Diss., Princeton University, 1974), pp. 82-3, for some other titles of statecraft compilations 
produced in late Ming. An index of topics in eleven compilations of statecraft writings from the 
Ming is in Mindaishi kenkyu iinkai, Mindai keiseibun bunrui mokuroku (Tokyo, 1986). 

312 Chu Hung-lam, “Ch’iu Chiin’s Ta-hsieh yen-i pu and its influence,” p. 13. 

313 See Thomas Metzger, etal., ‘““Ching-shih thought and the societal changes of the late Ming and early 

Ch’ing periods.” In Chin-shih Chung-kso ching-shih ssu-hsiang yen-t'ao hui lun-wen chi, ed. Chung-yang 
yen-chiu yiian chin-tai shih yen-chiu so (Taipei, 1984), pp. 21-35. Using the term ching-shib chib 
yng broadly in the sense of practical learning, Yamanoi Yu sought to portray a type of thinking 
under this rubric as constituting a transitional mode of learning between the previous Ming empha- 
sis on mind (Asin) and the later, eighteenth-century emphasis on evidential learning (4’ao-cheng 
Asiteh). In his view socially beneficial, practicable ideas (¢hing-shi) were developed in the early seven- 
teenth century, particularly by leading Tung-lin thinkers and their associates as well as by literati 
involved in the newly introduced Learning from Heaven (#’ien bsiteh). Most of Yamanoi’s examples, 
however, are thinkers who wrote in early Ch’ing and came to prominence only in the last third of 
the seventeenth century. He also leaves aside the earlier statecraft tradition, going back to Ch’iu 
Chun, in order to make his point. See Yamanoi Yu, Min-Shin shisoshi no kenkys, esp. pp. 239-66. 
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stepmother just after becoming a chin-shih in 1637 and before he could take up 
an official appointment.’"* During his retirement at home in Sung-chiang, 
Ch’en worked with some friends to assemble materials he had been collecting 
for several years and to incorporate extracts from other books and manu- 
scripts which were made available to them as their efforts became known to 
others. They published the book in 1639. In his preface, Ch’en wrote that 
there were currently no government-sponsored efforts to collect a full record 
of Ming governance. With recruitment through examinations, there no 
longer were enduring hereditary houses to preserve official writings by their 
members for later generations. Too often, private copies of official documents 
were used to light fires in the kitchen. With vulgar classicists (Ch’en was refer- 
ring to /# in a very narrow sense) more interested in antiquity than in the pre- 
sent, and with literati who were devoted to cultural pursuits caring more for 
flowery refinements than political realities (Ch’en was referring to “literary 
men”? sen jen), the literati as a whole were lacking substantive learning (shih 
hstieh). Ch’en was stressing the practicality of his compilation. It had selections 
of documents discussing defense of the borders, fiscal practices, and other 
essential state information. Therefore, in his preface, Ch’en posed the ques- 
tion, should these details be made freely available to others (e.g., to those 
employed as advisors by the Manchus)? Ch’en handled this by asserting that 
the Ming dynasty had never governed by stratagems; his compilation not 
only involved state knowledge, it also was about the practice of doing one’s 
utmost for the dynasty, that is, being loyal (chung). 

In contrast to Ch’iu Chiin, who had a distinguished official career, Ch’en 
Tzu-lung and his associates were young men with little or no experience in 
office. Ch’en had yet to occupy a post, and his lofty reputation among his con- 
temporaries was due to his skills in poetry and his participation in poetry 
societies. The Compendium of writings on statecraft contained specific, ad hoc 
information about policies, institutions, and means. It presented classified 
selections of historical precedents intended to inform decisions and it de- 
emphasized moral self-cultivation. Bureaucrats, in their routines as well as in 
their expertise, tended to prefer guidance which left issues of moral agency 
in the background, and accommodative statecraft was practiced at all levels 
of good government. History writing and, in particular, writings drawn 
from the past on statecraft, along with explicitly practical books of advice, 
such as those on agricultural technology and local administrative techniques, 
challenged the concerns structured by the Learning of the Way. Even though, 


314 Che’en Tzu-lung, “Nien-p’u,” appended to Ch’en Tzu-/ung shih chi (Shanghai, 1983), pp. 653, 657, 
and 659. Also Chu Tung-jun, Ch’en Tzx-lung chi ch’i shib-tat (Shanghai, 1984), pp. 106 and 119. The 
fullest account in English of Ch’en Tzu-lung’s career is in Atwell, “Ch’en Tzu’lung.” Also see 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ ing period, ed. A. W. Hummel, pp. 102-03. 
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in early Ch’ing, history-related inquiries achieved a new importance, in the 
late Ming period, such writings were not construed as contributing to Confu- 
cian doctrine, however useful they were to Confucians (j#) serving in the 
imperial government. Expedience by its nature could not serve as the basis 
of a shared moral ideal for literati and literati-officials. 


Pursuing evidence as an endeavor in learning 


The alternative to the Learning of the Way (Tao hsiieh) which arguably began 
to develop in late Ming and which became most influential over the next 
two centuries or more had no name at the time. Later, under the Ch’ing 
dynasty, it came to be known as evidential or evidenced learning (&’ao-cheng 
or k’ao-chii hsiieh). Twentieth-century historians, although defining and 
appraising it in somewhat different terms, mostly begin by treating evidential 
learning as dominating eighteenth-century intellectual trends and contrast it 
to the intellectual tenor of late Ming. Broadly construed, evidential learning 
in Ch’ing referred to a mode of scholarly inquiry into texts, particularly, but 
not exclusively, classical ones that were recognized as having accrued centu- 
ries of misinterpretation as orthographies and pronunciations changed, and 
as commentators read in their own preconceptions. Its practitioners used a 
range of philological techniques rather than being narrowly exegetical and 
assembled contextual materials, scrutinized for relevance and reliability, to 
construct an argument or interpretation about the content of texts to which 
readers could respond on the basis of the evidence offered and to which 
further evidentiary material could be adduced to support or refute any parti- 
cular claim.*’’ Of course, written texts had been central to learning for nearly 
2,000 years, and many thinkers had sought to found their claims on earlier tex- 
tual authority; the eighteenth century was noteworthy for the rigor in evalu- 
ating evidence, the ardor with which it was collected, and the willingness to 
treat textual evidence, including the Classics inherited from the sages of anti- 
quity, as documents with a history rather than as perfect embodiments of 
timeless, universal truth, or as prompts for inner faith. 

The Classics had been central to Confucian learning since Han times and 
commentaries on the Classics continued as the established medium for advan- 
cing Confucian learning.’*® To acquire the competence to qualify as literati 


315 My broad definition is drawn in part from Ch’ien Mu, Chung’ ko chin san-pai nien bsiteh-shu shib, pp. 
134-35. Fora definition which intentionally is not tied to Ch’ing scholarship, nor to any particular 
topics or materials, see Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii bsiieh yen-chiu, 2nd ed. (Taipei, 1986), pp. 
2-3. Lin sees three main aspects: assembling material, critically assessing it, and drawing conclusions 
by induction and deduction. with this inclusive definition, Lin can and does find &’ao-cheng hsuieb in 
nearly every historical period. 

316 This point was made at the beginning of the “Ju-lin”’ section, MS, 282, p. 7221. 
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in late Ming times, young men memorized the Four Books and intensively 
studied at least one of the Five Classics and their standard commentaries 
related to the Learning of the Way set out by Chu Hsi. In this sense, all 
Ming literati were Confucian by virtue of being indoctrinated with the Learn- 
ing of the Way. Those who pursued discourses on learning (chiang hstieh) 
may be understood by extension as effecting a kind of commentary on some 
aspects of the Classics. However, producing detailed, systematic commen- 
taries that had characterized Confucians’ classics-based learning in the Han 
and T’ang dynasties was not in fashion in Ming. The compilers of the Ming 
History observed that, for over 270 years, no one gained fame for specializing 
in glosses on the texts of the Classics.*'’ There nevertheless were a number 
of commentaries produced on the Four Books and Five Classics, including 
some by literati who were not included in Huang Tsung-hsi’s Source Book of 
Ming Confucians. The grand secretary, Chang Chii-cheng, for example, wrote 
commentaries on the Four Books to rival Chu Hsi’s, but Chang’s, like most 
other commentaries written in Ming, focused on bringing out the correct 
meaning (¢a7) rather than glossing the particular words and sentences in con- 
text to make the original language of the ancient Classics more accessible. 
The most innovative Ming commentary on the Book of changes was the Col- 
lected annotation on the Chou changes (Chou i chi chu) by Lai Chih-te (1525~ 
1604).°"* From Szechwan, Lai passed the provincial examination in 1552. 
Obeying his father’s instruction, he went to the capital in 1558, but he realized 
he was not suited to the pursuit of success in the examinations or of a career 
as an official. He returned home, and after deeply mourning his father’s 
death, Lai gave himself over to an austere life of reading in retirement. Lai 
had studied as a young man with a Taoist master, and he also read about 
astronomy and music, but in pursuit of his declared goal of learning from 
Confucius, he became preoccupied and then obsessed with the Book of changes. 
Feeling he had made no progtess in his understanding after six years of effort, 
he removed himself to a mountain retreat, where he often went for days with- 
out sleeping or eating. By his own account, for nearly thirty years, from 
1570 to 1598, Lai worked out the ideas and then the manuscript of his book 
explaining “‘his” classic. It impressed his contemporaries when he presented 
it. In 1602, on the recommendation of governor Wang Hsiang-ch’ien (c. 
1546-1630) and other officials, Lai was summoned to the capital to be 


317 MS, 282, p. 7222. The editors of the eighteenth-century Ssw-k’ ch’ sian-shu tsung- mut’ i-yao, 1.1, madea 
similar point. 

318 The scant biographical details on Lai Chih-te are presented in Hstt Ch’in-t’ing, Y/ ching yen-chiu (Tai- 
pei, 1974), pp. 12-13. Also see MS, 283, p. 7291, and Larry Schulz, “Lai Chih-te (1525-1604) and 
the phenomenology of the Classic of Change” (Diss., Princeton University, 1982), pp. 48-56 and 
102~26. 
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appointed to the Hanlin Academy.?"? Lai declined on a plea of old age, which 
only enhanced his reputation. He died shortly after in his eightieth year.**° 
Lai Chih-te claimed that understanding the Book of changes had been 
benighted for 2,000 years, since the death of Confucius.**" Although he 
made exhaustive studies of the commentarial traditions, especially the numer- 
ological ones from Han and the doctrinal ones by Ch’eng I and Chu Hsi in 
Sung, Lai decided readers who relied on later commentaries were deluded. 
One had to understand directly through the Ten Wings of commentary 
which (supposedly) derived from Confucius himself.*** To understand Con- 
fucius, the reader had to grasp the key terms and, most importantly, the sym- 
metries inherent in the system of the sixty-four hexagrams. Lai’s 
contribution was to discover and analyze those relationships (e.g., the several 
different ways an opposite is determined for each hexagram). The power of 
Lai’s account is that the logical and numerical relationships, once he had 
pointed them out for the first time, are indubitably there in the linear struc- 
tures of the hexagrams, without any reliance on vague, undemonstrated asser- 
tions about their coherence (4, or principle). Thus, Lai’s exegesis of the 
linear relationships of the hexagrams represented a distinct alternative to 
Chu Hsi’s reading of the text in support of the Learning of the Way. Lai’s 
aim was not merely to explicate an ancient text. Lai would have his readers 
recognize that the lines and structures of the hexagrams are, like numbers, 
“real” things out there in the phenomenal world, existing prior to any text 
and external to any human mind. In this sense, he was using external evidence 
from the myriad things in the real of heaven-and-earth to establish his ideas. 
For writers in late Ming who based their learning on other than the estab- 
lished commentaries or their own minds, two main types of evidence can be 
distinguished: data drawn from one’s own perceptions of the myriad things 
in the realm of heaven-and-earth (¢’ten-ti wan wu), and data drawn from earlier, 
not necessarily ancient, texts. These are two separable objects of study and 
sources of learning, but just as in sixteenth-century Europe, where humanistic 
scholarship and what might be called proto-scientific inquiry had significant 
degrees of interpenetration, Ming authors found no difficulty in juxtaposing 
earlier accounts with their own records of observations and experiences. 
The distinction here is between (a) inquiry into verbal evidence in order to 


319 Ssu-k'y ch’ ian-shu tsung-mm t’i-yao, pp. 73-74, and A. W. Hummel, Evrinent Chinese of the Ch’ ing period, 
under Wang Hsiang-ch’ien. Wang was also instrumental in the publication of some of Yang Shen’s 
books; see DMB, under Yang Shen, p. 1533. 

320 Hsii Ch’in-t’ing, I chingyen-chiu, p. 12. In the eighteenth century, the Four Treasuries Library editors 
pointed out that for more than a hundred years, Lai’s theories attracted many believers. 

321 Lai Chih-te, Chowi chi chu (rpt. in Ssw-k’u ch’ dan-shu chen-pen, ssu chi, no. 11; Taipei, n.d.), “Yiian hsii,” 
2b; also 3b. Lai’s description of his retreat to study the Book of changes is on 4a. 

322 Lai Chih-te, Chow i chi chu, 4b. Also see Hsu Ch’in-v'ing, I chingyen-chixu, pp. 6-11. 
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understand textual material and (b), establishing knowledge about the myriad 
things of heaven-and-earth, particularly those not made by humans, even 
when material drawn from others’ texts was included among the sources of 
that knowledge. 

A famous late Ming example of learning based in part on evidence derived 
from the phenomenal world is the Materia Medica in systemic detail ( pen-ts'ao 
kang mu) by Li Shih-chen (1518-93).?*? From a medical family in Hu-kuang, 
Li was made a certified student (sheng-yiian) as a teenager, but after failing in 
three attempts at the provincial examinations, he gave up and devoted himself 
to medical practice, as did his father. Li Shih-chen served as a medical man 
in the entourage of the Prince of Ch’u in Hu-kuang, and then at the Office 
of Medicine (T’ai i yé#an) in Peking. Later, Li wrote in a preface that from 
1552 to 1578 he collected and collated his material.*** He drew from forty 
books on materia medica ( pen-ts’ao). Some were extant, but others were avail- 
able only in fragments quoted in other books; they dated back to Han, but 
mainly were from the Sung dynasty.’”* Li also culled material, including pre- 
scriptions, from about 300 other medical works and he collected instances 
of references to plants and other materia medica which appeared in the Classics 
and hundreds of other nonmedical texts even into the Ming period. Li did 
not simply paste all these quotations together; he sought to reconcile the use 
of terms over a period of more than 2,000 years by showing that the name 
for a plant or other substance had changed over time and varied between 
places, and also that sometimes the same name had been used for quite differ- 
ent substances. His massive compilation in fifty-two chian arranged botanical, 
animal, and mineral substances under nearly 2,000 headings. There were 
wood-cut illustrations for many of the ingredients in a raw state, thousands 
of recipes and prescriptions, a long bibliography of works quoted, and var- 
ious selected excerpts, comments, and lists. After three drafts and another dec- 
ade for revisions, in 1590, Li Shih-chen showed a manuscript copy to Wang 
Shih-chen, the celebrated literary figure who was in the process of retiring 
from an appointment as minister of justice in Nanking.}*° Wang endorsed 
the work by writing a preface praising Li’s work, but the task of printing 
the book in Nanking was not finished until 1593, the year Li Shih-chen died. 

Li Shih-chen’s Materia Medica in systemic detail was an immense achievement 
in textual scholarship; it is precise, ambitious, sceptical, and intentionally 


323 For summary accounts of Li Shih-chen, see DMB, pp. 859-65, and Joseph Needham, et al., Science 
and civilisation in China, Vol. 6.1 (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 308-21, both of which refer to some of the 
extensive secondary literature on Li Shih-chen in Japanese, Chinese, and Western languages. 

324 Li Shih-chen, “Hsii li,” Pen-ts’ao kang mu (punctuated edition; Peking, 1975), Vol. 1, ch. 1, p. 11. 

325 See Paul A. Unschuld, Medicine in China: a bistory of pharmaceutics (Berkeley, 1986), fora survey of the 
pen-ts’ao literature, divided into sub-genres of Unschuld’s own making. 

326 DMB, under Wang Shih-chen, p. 1402. 
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original. He used his own medical knowledge and experience of ingredients 
and human physiological processes to figure out and often to emend what 
had been asserted by previous authors, not only about nomenclature, but 
also about descriptions, sources, preparations, properties, and effects. 
Although efficacy was an important criterion for attesting one’s knowledge 
of medicines, practicability does not seem to have been his main goal in the 
book, as Li himself acknowledged.**” He loosely used the correlative cate- 
gories of the Five Elements (wx Asing), but Li stressed that he put facts 
first.?** In his introductory comments, Li deployed one of the key terms in 
Chu Hsi’s teachings, “investigation of things” (Ao w#). According to Li, in 
his book on materia medica, the process of “investigating and explication 
their natures (Asing) and coherence (/) is actually our Confucian leaming 
from the investigation of things and it can rectify the misapprehensions of 
the Erh ya [a Han lexicon] and the Book of Songs.’?*? As his book makes 
obvious, the concept of the “investigation of things” was being applied in a 
new direction; Li Shih-chen was not exposing the coherence of things in gen- 
eral, but describing them as things (medicines) in particular. As a corollary, 
he was proposing that one can better explicate and even go beyond ancient 
texts if he has an evidenced knowledge of the myriad things. Chu Hsi’s 
method in practice involved moving in the opposite direction, from the 
coherence in the Classics to our present day phenomenal world, especially 
the social realm. Li Shih-chen was not claiming to recover ancient learning 
which had been lost. He repeatedly stressed he had achieved new knowledge. 

Li Shih-chen’s great compendium has four aspects which anticipate the 
early stages of evidential leaming (’ao-cheng hstieh) in the Ch’ing dynasty. (1) 
It superseded previous efforts. Because Li’s work received the compliment 
of being reprinted numerous times in the seventeenth century and later, and 
was digested, condensed, and recast in many different versions, it nearly 
brought to an end the practice of reprinting the famous materia medica from 
Sung times and their Ming derivatives. (2) Although it dealt with practical 
learning, it was more a book for scholars than a handbook for practitioners. 
That latter function was quickly fulfilled by some of the derivative ver- 
sions.’’° (3) It was produced without imperial support for compilation or 
printing costs. The book was submitted posthumously by his family to the 


327 See Needham, Science and civilisation, Vol. 6.1, p. 312. 

328 See Needham, Science and civilisation, Vol. 6.1, p. 317- 

329 Li Shih-chen, “Fan-li,” Pen-ts’ao kang mu, p. 34. Differently trans. in Needham, Science and civilisation, 
Vol. 6.1, pp. 320-21. 

330 See Unschuld, pp. 163 and 169. However, according to the eighteenth-century editors of the Four 
Treasuries Library collection, everyone involved with medicine had a copy of Li Shih-chen’s 
book. Ssw-k’s Pi yao, p. 2132. 
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throne in 1596, perhaps in hope of patronage or rewards, but ostensibly in 
response to the call for books which would be useful for the bureau that had 
been recently established to compile a history of the dynasty.??’ Although 
some of the later editions were printed at the expense of provincial govern- 
ments, Li Shih-chen wrote his book on his own initiative as an act of private 
scholarship.*>* (4) It was evidenced by critical handling of texts and contexts 
as well as by direct reference to some of the myriad things in the realm of 
heaven-and-earth. 

A contemporary work also dealing with texts and aspects of the realm of 
heaven-and-earth, although not as large, influential, or venerated as Li Shih- 
chen’s Materia Medica in systemic detail, is the Essentials of pitchpipes’ twelve semi- 
tones (Lili chin yt) by Chu Tsai-yii (15 36-1611), which was composed between 
1584 and 1596.?*? Chu’s father had the title of an imperial prince, but was 
imprisoned in 1550 for criticizing the conduct of the Chia-ching emperor, 
and Chu Tsai-yii evaded assuming the title after his father died in 1591. What- 
ever his motive, he spent most of his adult life studying harmonics and calen- 
dar making, particularly in conjunction with mathematics. 

In Essentials of pitchpipes’ twelve semitones, Chu Tsai-yi sought to demon- 
strate that he had discovered what no one before him had found: a method 
for calculating the ratios of the lengths of a set of twelve strings or pitch- 
pipes such that the ratio of difference from one to the next would be 
equal. To achieve “equal temperament,” Chu’s ratio works out to be 1 
divided by what in the west is known as the twelfth root of 2, ie, V2, 
or about 1.059463. By starting with a pitchpipe of one unit in length 
which gives the note called Yellow Bell (Huang chung), Chu knew that the 
pitchpipe for the Yellow Bell note in the next higher “octave” is exactly 
one half of that unit in length. By an arduous process of extracting square 
roots and cube roots, Chu calculated the ideal length of each of the strings 
or pitchpipes of the eleven intervening semitones.*** In his book, Chu 
showed how to calculate the inner and outer dimensions of thirty-six ideal 
pipes through three octaves. He also indicated how to make and play the 
pipes. Chu Tsai-yii devoted two chiian of his book to comparing his ideas 
with what he called the old methods, especially from Han, when pitchpipes 
became the standard tuning instrument, and from Southern Sung, when 


331 DMB, p. 861. In his memorial presenting the book to the throne, Li Shih-chen’s son referred at least 
three times to the new bureau for compiling a history. In Li Shih-chen, Pen-ts-ao kang au, pp. 23-24. 

332 This point is made in Unschuld, p. 145, and in Needham, Vol. 6.1, p. 311. 

333 Fora summary account of his biography, see DMB, pp. 367-71, under Chu Tsai-yii. The most com- 
prehensive study is Tai Nien-tsu, Chy Tsat-yu: Ming tai te k’0-bsiieh ho s-shu ch’ u-bsing (Peking, 1986). 

334 See Tai Nien-tsu Chu Tsai-ya, pp. 67-71, and Needham, Science and civilisation, Vol. 4.1, pp. 223-24. 
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Ts’ai Yiian-ting (1135-98) established his authoritative commentaries on 
classical passages dealing with music.*** 

In 1606, Chu Tsai-yii presented the emperor, his relative, with a hand- 
somely printed and illustrated version of his Essentials of pitchpipes’ twelve semi- 
tones along with ten other of his titles, altogether thirty-eight ch#an of his 
called Writings on the Calendar (Li shu), which had been first submitted in manu- 
script in 1595.2°° In his memorial which accompanied the manuscript, Chu 
stressed that the sages of antiquity had detailed knowledge of calendars and 
music in particular as well as numbers in general. Knowledge of numbers 
had been one of the six arts taught by Confucius. It was only much later that 
knowledge of music and calendars was left to specialists and were separated, 
with the resulting disarray which Chu now proposed to rectify.??” His propo- 
sal was endorsed by the Ministry of Rites as needing further study, and no 
reforms were made.*>* In his work on calendars and on pitchpipes, which 
he saw as intimately related, Chu Tsai-yii investigated old texts in order to 
help establish his new ideas. He also sought verification by reference to such 
perceivable phenomena as eclipses and musical sounds. However, as he 
acknowledged in his memorial of 1595, he did not have access to instruments 
necessary for accurate measurements of shadows and observation of celestial 
positions to determine the times of solstices and equinoxes.’?? Nor could he 
afford to build the pitchpipes to test his calculations for his new system of tun- 
ing. His learning remained largely text-based. 

The most prominent text-based sixteenth-century precursor of evidential 
learning was Yang Shen (1488-1559). Yang was born in Peking, where his 
father was serving in the Hanlin Academy on his way to becoming a grand 
secretary in 1507 and an influence in capital politics for two decades. Yang 
Shen was young when he passed as the first-ranked chin-shih in 1511. 
Appointed to the Hanlin Academy, he worked on various imperially spon- 
sored compilations, including the Veritable records for the Cheng-te reign. 
He seemed destined for an illustrious official career, but when he and dozens 
of other officials challenged the new emperor over the so-called Rites Contro- 


335 See the summaries of Tai Nien-tsu, Chu Tsai-yé, pp. 39-40, and in Fritz A. Kuttner, “Prince Chu 
Tsai-yii’s life and work,”” Ethnonrusicology, 19, No. 2 (1975), pp. 189-95. Kuttner is more reserved 
about Chu Tsa-yii’s achievements with regard to a scale of “equal temperament” than is Kenneth 
Robinson, whose enthusiastic views are incorporated in Needham, Vol. 4.1, esp. pp. 220-28. 

336 DMB, p. 369, and Ssu-k’u ch’ idan-shu tsung-mu t’i-ya0, p. 799- 

337 Chu Tsai-yii, Sheng shouwannien li (1592, ppt. Ssu-k’u ch’iian-shu chen-pen, ssu chi, Taipei, n.d.), chéan 
Shou, 5a. 

338 MS, 31, p. 527. Presumably reflecting a standard view at the time, Chu’s younger contemporary, 
Shen Te-fu, noted that the Ming calendar was not as erroneous as Chu claimed. Shen Te-fu, Wan- 
li yeb-buo pien, 20, pp. 528-29. 

339 Chu Tsai-yii, Sheng shou wan nien li, chiian shou, gb. 
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versy in 1524, Yang Shen was beaten at court, along with many others, and he 
was banished to Yunnan. He spent the remainder of his life in exile there, 
and became one of the most prolific writers in the Ming period.**° 

Yang’s most influential writings were based on his reading. He read 
everything, particularly classics, histories, early philosophers, books on sta- 
tecraft, fiction, materia medica, geographic compilations such as gazetteers, 
books of jottings and reading notes, and philological investigations.**" He 
said he spent more than forty years working on etymological and phonolo- 
gical questions.*** In Yang’s fourteen chéan of reading notes on the Classics, 
his discussion of the pivotal term fo wu (“investigation of things”) in the 
“Great Learning” is an argument against Chu Hsi for adding too much in 
his gloss of the words; Yang cited a few related passages from classics on 
rituals, the Hsin tzu, and some post-Han texts, but his main claim on how 
to understand £0 wu was put in terms of what made sense for him. He 
seemed to feel it was sufficient for like-minded literati merely to reflect on 
what he said.3*? Yang’s emphasis on broad learning was the opposite of 
the intuitive approach advocated by some followers of Wang Yang-ming 
for acquiring knowledge. Yang chastised those contemporary literati who 
did not read books, ignored scholarly refinement, and miswrote words as 
being no better than Ch’an monks.*** The reading notes Yang accumulated 
over the years were arranged into book manuscripts, most of which were 
finally edited and printed in the Wan-li reign by Chiao Hung and others. 
The writings most relevant to evidential learning were collected under the 
title Sheng-an wai chi in 100 chiian in 1616. Unlike the moral philosophers of 
his time, Yang focused on texts, words, and things. The categories of his 
topics ranged from the pattems of heaven and earth to animals and plants, 
manmade things and human affairs, and lexical problems.*4* For example, 
still in Yunnan in 1544, Yang wrote the preface for I yi t’u tsan (Illustrative 
Information on the Different Fish), his four chiian book of quotations and 
notes on eighty-seven kinds of fish and thirty-five kinds of other products 
of the sea; he collated and corrected the information from his written 
sources.*#° Although Yang was not critical in his use of soutces or rigorous 
in his citation of evidence, and even produced books that he falsely claimed 


340 DMB, pp. 1531-32, under Yang Shen, and Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii hsiieh yen-chix, pp. 39— 
41. 

341 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii bsiich yen-chix, p. 41. 

342 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming fai k’ao-chii bsiieh yen-chiu, p. 81. 

343 Yang Shen, Sheng-an ching shuo (Ts’ ung-shu chi ch'eng, Shanghai, 1936), 10, p. 155. 

344 Quoted in Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii hssieh yen-chiu, p. 49. 

345 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii bsiieh yen-chiu, p. 44, lists 27 topical categories for the Was chi. 

346 See Ssu-k'u ch’ tan-shu tsung-mu t’i-ya0, Dp. 2425. 
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had been written more than a thousand years earlier, his writings stimulated 
others to look for evidence to correct his errors.?4” 

Critical efforts at evidential learning were little appreciated in Ming times. 
Mei Tsu’s studies on the complex history of the Ancient Text version of the 
Book of Documents were nearly unknown, even in manuscript form, until they 
were printed early in the nineteenth century. Mei Tsu was a provincial gradu- 
ate of 1513 from Nan Chihli who served several years at the Imperial College 
at Nanking, and wrote a dozen works on the Five Classics, but little else is 
known of his life.>4* Mei’s reopening of the issue of the authenticity of the 
officially recognized Ancient Text versions was a manifestation of a sceptical 
style of learning which sprouted, but did not flourish, in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century. Similarly, a four-chéan study by Ch’en Ti (1541-1617) 
on the rhymes used in the Book of songs was largely overlooked by his contem- 
poraries and looked down on by early Ch’ing scholars such as Ku Yen-wu 
who investigated the same rhyme schemes with quite different results.**? 
Ch’en’s book, printed in 1606 as Mao shih ku yin k’ao (Examination of the ancient 
rhymes in the Mao version of the ‘Book of songs’) was written partly in response to 
Yang Shen’s work on this problem and partly at the suggestion of Chiao 
Hung, who gave Ch’en access to the books in his personal collection which 
enabled him to review previous efforts on early rhyme schemes.?*° 

Writing at the very end of the Ming dynasty, Fang I-chih (1611-71), who 
was later recognized for his own wide-ranging contributions to evidenced 
learning, offered a critique of previous efforts. ‘““Yang Shen was very broad, 
but carelessly drew on vulgar or unfamiliar [sources], so actually he did not 
have comprehensive understanding. Chang Hsiian plagiarized too much, as 
from T’ao Tsung-i (1335-1402) and Wu-ch’iu Yen (fourteenth century). 
Chiao Hung had greater achievements than Yang Shen, but he unstintingly 
criticized Ch’en Yao-wen, Wang Shih-chen, and Hu Ying-lin, and from our 
current perspective, as he often was not able to criticize what ought to have 
been criticized, the criticisms were not wholly appropriate. Nevertheless, 
their achievements cannot be destroyed as they have passed on examples 
cited by earlier writers, they have raised doubts, and they provide collateral 
evidence.”*' Regardless of the merits of Fang I-chih’s judgments, in 


347 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii hstieh yen-chiu, p. 128. 

348 DMB, p. 1059, and Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii hsiieh yen-chin, p. 131. No further significant 
details are adduced in Fu Chao-k’uan, Mei Tsu pien wei ldeb-shuo chi Shang shu k'ao yi cheng pu (Taipei, 
1988), p. 7. 

349 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai &’ ao-chii bsiieh yen-chin, pp. 413-14, and Ssu-k'u ch’ tian-shu tsung-mu ¢ i-yao, 
ch. 42, pp. 897 and 902, under Mao shih ku yin k’aoand Yin lun. 

350 Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ ao-chiibsiieh yen-chiu, pp. 391-93, and DMB, pp. 180-84, under Ch’en Ti. 

351 Fang I-chih, Tungya, “Tzu hsii.” Partly cited in Lin Ch’ing-chang, Ming tai k’ao-chii bsiieh yen-chiu, pp. 
492-93. 
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referring to Yang Shen, Ch’en Yao-wen, Hu Ying-lin, and Chiao Hung, he 
named the major figures whom later historians continued to propose as poss- 
ible sixteenth-century precursors of Ch’ing evidential learning.’** This type 
of learning was not recognized by Huang Tsung-hsi for inclusion in his Source 
Book of Ming Confucians, but as tacitly recognized by Fang I-chih as well as 
later scholars in the eighteenth century, it was the alternative to the Learning 
of the Way which anticipated without directly causing the sophisticated evi- 
dential learning (k’ao-cheng hsieh) which got underway in the 1630s and 
began to flourish from the 1680s in the Ch’ing period. 


352 See Sswk’u ch’ sian tsung-mu Pi-yao, p. 2501, which named Yang Shen, Ch’en Yao-wen, and Chiao 
Hung in a comment on evidential learning in Ming prior to Fang I-chih’s own T’ung ya (Comprehen- 
sive refinement). Lin Ch’ing-chang in his Ming tai &’ao-chii hsiieh yen-chiu focused on eight examples, 
including Yang Shen, Ch’en Yao-wen, Hu Ying-lin, Chiao Hung, and, of course, Fang I-chih. 
The other three were Mei Tsu, Ch’en Ti, and Chou Ying, who was Fang I-chih’s contemporary. 
Also see Ch’ien Mu, Chung-kuo chin san-pai nien hsiieh — chu shih, pp. 135-36, and Chi Wen fu, Wan 
Ming ssu-hsiang shth lun, p. 98, for more or less the same listings. Notably, Chi added the name of 
Wang Shih-chen. 
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LEARNING FROM HEAVEN: 
THEINTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY 
AND OTHER WESTERN IDEAS INTO 
LATE MING CHINA 


Of the alternatives represented in the intellectual scene in late Ming, the wes- 
terners’ Learning from Heaven (T’zen hsiieh) was the least well precedented." 
In spite of efforts to assimilate some of it to vocabulary and concepts in classi- 
cal texts, the Learning from Heaven could not escape also being labeled as 
western Learning (Hsi hsiieh). It was foreign, whereas the other main intellec- 
tual alternatives to the Learning of the Way (Tao Asiieh), including Buddhism, 
were only different (7). Although critics of the missionaries cited foreign ori- 
gins in attempts to discredit the Learning from Heaven, its foreignness 
remained less an issue in late Ming than it became in the K’ang-hsi period in 
early Ch’ing. With no obvious detriment to his contemporary reputation, 
Ricci was well known under the name Li of the Far West (Li Hsi-t’ai). He 
and his confreres published books about that different part of the world, the 
Far West, from which they had come. Ricci reported being told in 1599 by a 
censor in Nanking that, having lived in Kiangsi and other places, he was 
“no longer a foreigner in China. Can there be any objection to his residing 
in Nanking, where there are so many Hui-hui [Muslims]?’”* Ricci had been 
proceeding since 1595 with the tactic of acting “as though we were men of 
China” (come uomini gia della Cina).’ Especially in the early phase of the mission, 
there was a self-conscious effort by a few of the missionaries to be Chinese, 
but an important aspect of their impact on literati with whom they had contact 
was that they were from a distant, unknown place.* 

At the same time, they presented the essentials of their learning as universal. 
One of Ricci’s converts wrote in 1608 that the missionary not only was not 
different (7) or strange, but also that his conduct and his learning were compa- 


- 


Christians and forms of Christianity had been present during the T’ang dynasty and again under the 
Mongols. For a summary, see George Harris, ““The mission of Matteo Ricci, S. J.: A case study of an 
effort at guided cultural change in China in the sixteenth century,” Monuwmenta Serica, 25 (1966), pp. 
120-22. 

Marteo Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, ed. Pasquale d’Elia, S. J., Vol. 2, p. 47, n. 5 36, as trans. in Harris, “The mis- 
sion of Matteo Ricci,” p. 69. 

Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. 378, n. 491. Cf. Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 32 and 7o. 
See the insightful discussion on the ambiguities in “The problem of nationality” in Harris, “The mis- 
sion of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 49-70. 
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tible with Heaven.’ The word “heaven” which the westerners used to distin- 
guish the learning they sought to disseminate in China was nicely ambiguous 
in its referents, pointing both to the religious Lord of Heaven (T’zen chu), or 
the Christian God, and to secular knowledge of patterns of heaven (/’ien 
wen), Of astronomy in particular and science in general. The understanding 
of some of the converts moved from calculations involving celestial phenom- 
ena, through the realization that “the same minds and the same principles 
[are] in the Eastern and Western seas,”° to recognition of an eternal, universal 
Lord of Heaven who was behind the religious truths as well as the regular 
“laws of Nature.” 

Although the so-called laws of Nature were represented by the missionaries 
as being universally so, from our late twentieth-century point of view the 
learning about patterns of heaven that they circulated in China in late Ming 
was culture-bound and partial. Fewer than a dozen missionaries were 
involved in the publication of some fifty titles on topics in mathematics, 
astronomy, geography, and what was known then as natural philosophy.’ 
Almost without exception, the writings were expressions of the Aristotelian 
scholasticism which still prevailed in European universities’ curricula. Aris- 
totle, Ptolemy, and Galen were repeatedly cited as authorities at the moment 
that the vanguard of scientific knowledge in Europe was abandoning them 
for new assumptions, methods, and authorities. Copernicus and Galileo 
were mentioned, but the heliostatic or heliocentric hypothesis was not con- 
veyed in other than Tycho Brahe’s compromise system which still centered 
on the Earth.* Without judging the merits or the motives of the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries’ teaching Artistotelian scholasticism rather than the new science 
associated with men such as Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Vesalius, and Wil- 
liam Harvey, we might bear in mind that the Learning from Heaven offered 
to Chinese readers in late Ming was only one of the sets of competing ideas 
explaining the phenomenal world. 

A similar point applies to the religious ideas presented as part of the Learn- 
ing from Heaven. The missionaries were Roman Catholic, not Protestant. 
In late Ming, they had to embark from Lisbon to reach China by way of 


5 LiChih-tsao, Preface to Ricci’s Chi-jen shih p’ien, in T’ien-bsiieh ch'u han, ed. Li Chih-tsao (1628; rpt. Tai- 
pei, 1965), 2a, p. 103. Cf. Willard J. Peterson, “Why did they become christians?” East meets West: 
The Jesuits in China, 1582-1773, eds. Charles E. Ronan, S. J. and Bonnie B. C. Oh (Chicago, 1988), p. 
138, and Jonathan D. Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci (New York, 1984), p. 127. 

6 Li Chih-tsao, quoted in Peterson, “Why did they become christians?,” p. 142. 

7 For further bibliographical and biographical details, see Willard J. Peterson, “Western natural philo- 
sophy published in late Ming China,”’ Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 117, No. 4 
(1973), PP- 295-96. 

8 See the summary in Peterson, “Western natural philosophy,” pp. 298-300. Also see Nathan Sivin, 
“Copernicus in China,” Colloguia Copernica, II, Etudes sur Paudience de la théorie héliocentrique (Warsaw, 
1973), €Sp. pp- 76-82. 
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Goa and Macao and thus were subject to the control of the Portuguese and 
then, from 1580, to the authority of the Spanish kings. Nearly all of the mis- 
sionaries who participated in the late Ming intellectual milieu through their 
writings and conversations with literati were Jesuits. All of that is well 
known and not problematic, but the effect was that the religious ideas pre- 
sented to their Chinese readers were not ascribed to universally in Western 
Europe or on the Spanish peninsula or in the order of the Society of Jesus, 
even among its representatives who labored in China.? A germane example 
is the controversies centering on the theological ideas of Luis de Molina 
(1535-1600), a Jesuit at the university in Evora, Portugal. Writing in the dec- 
ades after the Council of Trent came to its inconclusive end in 1564, Molina 
sought to reconcile the Thomist doctrine on the necessity of divine grace 
that was defended especially by Dominicans and the Spanish king, with the 
stress placed in the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola on the capacity, and 
even the need, for each person to commit himself to being saved."® Even 
before Molina’s book, Concordia, was published in Lisbon in 1588, debate on 
this issue was intense. It continued through the 1580s and 1590s and was 
only halted in 1607 with a papal decree which called for a truce on both 
sides until a decision, never forthcoming, was made in Rome."’ Leading 
Jesuit thinkers, such as the influential Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), who 
had been one of Matteo Ricci’s teachers at the Jesuits’ Collegio Romano, 
did not wholly accept Molina, but he gained popularity among Jesuits con- 
cerned with pastoral practice and foreign missions.’* By the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Jesuits were being “accused of favoring lax standards of 
spirituality at home, with indiscriminate access to the sacraments, ready abso- 
lution, and too frequent communion; and of being ready to compromise 
true Catholic teaching abroad.”’’? At the beginning of the Jesuits’ activities 
in China, however, the same practices were being glossed positively as accom- 
modation to local cultural practice and encouragement of the early stages of 
true belief based more on effort than grace.'* 

Another controversial area with important implications for the accessibil- 
ity of the Jesuits’ religion to potential converts in China was argued out nar- 
rowly in terms of the perennial struggles between adherents of teachings 


9 See A. D. Wright, The Connter-Reformation: Catholic Exrope and the non-christian world (London, 1982), 

Pp. 30-31, 138. 

10 T. M. Parker, “The papacy, Catholic reform, and Christian missions,” in The Counter- Reformation and 
price revolution, 1559-1610, Vol. 8 of The New Cambridge Modern History, ed. R. B. Wernham (Cambridge, 
1968), pp. 68-69. 

11 Parker, ‘“The papacy,” pp. 68-69. 

12 Parker, “The papacy,” pp. 68-69. Joseph Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” in Ronan and Oh, East 
Meets West, pp. 36-37. 

13 Wright, The Counter -Reformation, p. 35. 

14 See Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” p. 155. 
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traced back to either Aristotle or Plato and more broadly in terms of the 
acceptability of pagan authors.’’ In 1593, one of the prolific scholars and 
translators of the day, Francesco Patrizi (1529-97), published his New Philo- 
sophy of the Universe (Nova de Universis Philosophia) with a dedication to Pope 
Gregory XIV urging him to order the Platonism associated with the tradi- 
tion of Hermes Trismegistus to displace the dangerous teachings of Aristo- 
telian scholasticism in Christian schools, particularly those operated by 
Jesuits.’ Patrizi was invited from Ferrara to teach Platonism in Rome, 
but his book was eventually condemned. Nevertheless, about the time the 
Jesuits were entering China there were strong, sometimes well-received 
arguments for a more open stance towards pagan religious expression, and 
these sentiments continued to be expounded and criticized through the 
seventeenth century. The proponents of what was called the Ancient Theol- 
ogy finally lost the battle within the Roman Catholic Church, but in the 
meanwhile their arguments provided justification for any Jesuits who 
would choose to presume “writings ascribed to Confucius, and other 
ancient Chinese classics, were compatible with Christian ethics and mono- 
theism, with good, ‘natural’ religion.’”’’ Perhaps the extreme expression of 
this attitude came in the Nouveaux Mémoires sur état présent de la Chine, 
which a China missionary, Louis LeComte, published in Paris in 1696. He 
offered the propositions that “the Chinese during two thousand years up 
to the time of Christ had known the true God, had honoured Him in a 
way that can serve as an example to Christians, had sacrificed to Him in 
the most ancient temple in the world, had had faith and all the Christian vir- 
tues, and of all the nations had been the most favored by God’s graces.””™® 

LeComte and others were willing to implicate Matteo Ricci posthu- 
mously as their ally in the claim that the Ancient Theology had been present 
in earliest China.'? There is no good evidence that the early Jesuit mission- 
aries wholly participated in these radical inferences, but there is at least cir- 
cumstantial evidence that the ferment of such ideas at the end of the 


15 D. P. Walker, The Ancient Theology: Studies in Christian platonism from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century 
(London, 1972), pp. 128-30. 

16 Walker, TheA ncient Theology, pp. 111-12, and Frances A. Yates, Giordano Bruno and the hermetic tradition 
(Chicago, 1964), pp. 181-83. Fora summary of the Nova Philosophia, see Paul O. Kristeller, Eight 
philosophers of the Italian Renaissance (Stanford, 1964), pp. 118-25. 

17 Walker, The Ancient Theology, p. 197. 

18 Walker, The Ancient Theology, p. 199, drawn from Virgile Pinot, La Chine et la formation de esprit philo- 
sophique en France (1640-1740) (Paris, 1932), p. 98. Also see the similar ideas in Confucius Sinarum Philo- 
sophus, ed. Philipe Couplet, published in Paris in 1687, as cited in Paul A. Rule, K’ang-tyu or 
Confucius? The Jesuit interpretation of Confucianism (Sydney, 1986), p. 118. See also the reservations 
expressed in George H. Dunne, Generation of giants: The story of the Jesuits in China in the last decades of the 
Ming dynasty (London, 1962), pp. 26-27. 

19 Walker, The Ancient Theology, pp. 200-01. 
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sixteenth century opened the possibility of taking an accommodative stance 
toward ideas which they began to call Confucianism and making expedient 
use of more prudent presentations of Christian theology. 


PUTTING ON NEW CLOTHES 


In 15 57, Portuguese merchants were granted the privilege of maintaining per- 
manent residence at what came to be called Macao. It became a small settlement 
on a peninsula in Hsiang-shan district, south of Canton, which they officially 
were allowed to visit twice a year for trade. Portuguese ships had reached the 
China coast by 1513 anda trade mission visited Peking in 15 20.*° Missionaries 
traveled with the merchants and, like them, were restricted in their opportu- 
nities by the Chinese authorities, although both groups hoped to pursue 
their goals in China. After two or three years of mission work in Japan, the 
Jesuit, Francis Xavier (1506-52), determined that converting China was the 
key to converting Japan. He proposed to travel with another Portuguese 
embassy to Peking as a papal envoy and there persuade the emperor to allow 
Christians to live, travel, and preach in the empire. Portuguese rivalries 
thwarted the plan in Malacca, and Xavier attempted to proceed on his own. 
He was taken as far as a small island southwest of what was to become Macao 
and, his plans aborted, died there in the winter of 1552.7" 

Over the next thirty years, more than fifty priests and lay brothers — mostly 
Jesuits and Franciscans, but also a few Augustinians and Dominicans — 
vainly attempted to establish residence in Ming territory for purposes other 
than trade.** After decades of frustration, a major change was initiated by 
Alessandro Valignano (1539-1606), who was appointed the Visitor for all 
Jesuit activities east of Africa. On his way from Goa to Japan he stopped in 
Macao in 1577-78. Against the predilections of Jesuits who ministered to 
the Macao community, Valignano decided missionaries for China should 
learn Chinese customs and the spoken and written language. In response to 
his order, Michele Ruggieri (1543-1607) was sent from Goa.”? 

Ruggieri arrived in Macao in the summer of 1579 and began an intensive 
course in Chinese. He progressed enough with his tutors to try putting the 
“Great Learning” into Latin,” and in 15 80 he began to go with the merchants 


20 Ricci, Fonti Ricctane, Vol. 1, p. 149. 

21 Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” pp. 23-27. 

22 Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” pp. 27-30. 

23 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. 147; Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 36-37; Sebes, “The 
precursors of Ricci,” pp. 32-33; Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 17. 

24 Knud Lundback, “The first translation from a Confucian classic in Europe,” China Mission Studies 
Bulletin, 1 (1979), pp. 1-11. 
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on their regular trips to Canton.”’ At this time Ruggieri reported that his 
study of Chinese was being criticized in Macao, even by fellow Jesuits. 
According to him, some asked, “What is the sense of this Father occupying 
himself with this sort of thing when he could be of service in the other minis- 
tries of the Society? It is a waste of time for him to learn the Chinese language 
and to consecrate himself to a hopeless enterprise.””° 

Valignano protected him, and in 1582, ordered that instead of trying to 
make converts more like Portuguese, the strategy was to recognize Chinese 
Christians as Chinese. In response to a suggestion by Ruggieri, Valignano 
also had the Goa authorities dispatch two more Jesuits to study Chinese in 
Macao. They arrived in the summer of 1582.77 

Just prior to this, Ruggieri went with the mayor of Macao to Chao-ch’ing, 
the seat of the provincial governor of Kuang-tung, to be told of the violation 
of Ming rules by a Spanish group led by a Jesuit from the Philippines. They 
had landed in southern Fukien and were brought to Canton as spies. Suppo- 
sedly Ruggieri made a favorable impression on the governor, who sent for 
him after his return to Macao with the “spies.””* Ruggieri accepted the invita- 
tion and took one of the newly arrived Jesuits, Francesco Pasio (15 54- 
1612), with him to take up residence in a Buddhist temple. 

Instead of the European garb and full beard in which he had presented him- 
self to the governor earlier in the year, Ruggieri wore Buddhist robes and 
had shaven his head and face. According to Ruggieri, the governor “‘wanted 
us to dress in the fashion of their priests which is little different from ours; 
now we have done so and, in brief, have become Chinese in order to win 
China for Christ.”’”? 

A few years earlier, at Valignano’s direction, the Jesuit missionaries in 
Japan had adopted Zen Buddhist robes, and Ruggieri and Pasio were adopt- 
ing them as part of the strategy to gain permission to reside in Chao-ch’ing.*° 
However, they were ordered back to Macao almost immediately. Pasio then 
went on to Japan. When the invitation was renewed, perhaps by the prefect 
at Chao-ch’ing, Ruggieri went back in the summer of 1583. Still with Bud- 


25 Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” pp. 29, 34. 

26 Letter by Ruggieri in Opere storiche del P. Matteo Ricci S.J., ed. Pietro Tacchi Venturi (Macerata, 1911— 
13), Vol. 2, p. 397, as trans. in Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 19. Also see Harris, ““The mission of Mat- 
teo Ricci,” p. 55. 

27 Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 19; Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” p. 34; Harris, ““The mission of 
Matteo Ricci,” p. 7. 

28 Sebes, ‘‘The precursors of Ricci,” pp. 29-30; Dunne, Generation of giants, pp. 19-20. 

z9 Astrans. in Harris, ‘“The mission of Matteo Ricci,” p. 83, from Venturi, Opere Storiche, Vol. 2, p. 416. 
The final phrase is “siamo fatti Cini ut Christo Sinas lucrifaciamus.” 

30 Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 82 and 84. See Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” p. 58, 
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dhist robes and a shaven head, this time he was accompanied by the other 
recently arrived Jesuit, Matteo Ricci.?" 

In a nice coincidence, Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) was born in Italy a few 
months before Francis Xavier died off the south coast of China.** After study- 
ing law in Rome for three years, he joined the Society of Jesus in 1571 asa 
novice and met Alessandro Valignano. Valignano, who left in 1574 for Goa 
and East Asia, helped draw Ricci to China.*? In his studies under the Jesuits 
in Rome, he was exposed to Christopher Clavius (1537-1612), a leading aca- 
demic mathematician who was instrumental in the formulation of the Gregor- 
ian calendar announced in 1582, and to Robert Bellarmine (1542-1621), the 
celebrated Jesuit theologian who arrived to teach in Rome in 1576 and 
whose views eventually won papal support.** To prepare for his mission in 
the East, Ricci went, in 1577, to the university at Coimbra in Portugal, 
where what were to become the authoritative versions of Aristotelian natural 
philosophy were being developed for eventual publication in the 1590s.” 
Thus, Ricci, in his early twenties, was exposed to the rapidly evolving idea 
of a Jesuit mission in Asia under Portuguese control, to the most up to date 
established concepts in mathematics and astronomy, to the new ideas in tech- 
nical theology that were intended to win arguments with Protestants and, 
conceivably, pagans, and to the latest exposition of an elaborate, systematic 
account of natural phenomena which was to be the standard in most Catholic 
universities in the first half of the seventeenth century. It was a heady experi- 
ence. 

Matteo Ricci sailed from Lisbon in 1578 for Goa with twelve other Jesuits, 
among them Michele Ruggieri. There, Ricci completed his theological stu- 
dies, and was ordained a priest in 1580.?° He then was sent to Macao, where 
he began to learn Chinese immediately after his arrival in the summer of 
1582.°” A year later, Ricci went back with Ruggieri to Chao-ch’ing. Ruggieri 


31 Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 55-56; Sebes, “The precursors of Ricci,” pp. 35-36. 

32 Forbrief biographical summaries, see the entry by Wolfgang Franke on Matteo Ricci in DMB, Vol. 2, 
pp. 1137-44, and Harris, ‘““The mission of Matreo Ricci,” esp. pp. 6-18. The central, indispensable 
source on Ricci in China is his own account, available in Fonti Ricciane: documenti originals concernenti 
Matteo Ricci e la storia delle prime relazioni tra ? Europa e la Cina 1579-1615, ed. Pasquale d’Elia, S.J., 3 
vols, (Rome, 1942-49). The fullest accounts of his life in English are in Vincent Cronin, The wise 
man from the West (London, 1955), and in Dunne’s Generation of giants. A richly detailed reconstruction 
of aspects of Ricci’s experience isin Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci. All of these items include 
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33 Sebes, ‘‘The precursors of Ricci,” p. 32. 

34 Sebes, ‘“The precursors of Ricci,” p. 36; Wright, The Counter-Reformation, p. 91; Parker, ‘The Pap- 
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36 See Harris, ‘“The mission of Matteo Rica,” pp. 7 and 151. 
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had been granted permission to reside there, presumably with the support of 
the district magistrate, Wang P’an, a chin-shib from Shao-hsing, Chekiang. 
They had a residence and chapel built, continued to learn to speak Mandarin 
(kuan-hua), and to read. With their teachers’ help, they put the Ten Command- 
ments, prayers, and a catechism into Chinese. Ricci worked out a map of the 
world with the place names represented in Chinese characters. Ruggieri tra- 
veled north to Shao-hsing and also west into Kwangsi and up into Hunan; 
he was looking for contacts rather than converts so as to expand the mission 
beyond Chao-ch’ing.** In 1588, Ruggieri was ordered by Valignano to return 
to Rome to persuade the authorities to commission a papal embassy to the 
Ming emperor. This had been Xavier’s hope as the most effective means to 
secure permission to proselytize in China, and Valignano wanted to try it 
again. Ricci remained in the Chao-ch’ing residence with another Jesuit, Anto- 
nio de Almeida, who also began to study the Chinese language. *? 

Already in 1585 Ricci claimed, “I can now converse with everyone without 
an interpreter and can write and read fairly well.”’*° In a letter in 1592 he 
recalled more modestly, “TI diligently gave myself to the study of the language 
and in a year or two I could get along without an interpreter. I also studied 
the writing. This is more difficult, however, and although I have worked 
hard at it up to.the present time, I am still unable to understand all 
books.’’*" The previous year, Ricci had been told by Valignano to translate 
the Four Books into Latin, which immersed him in the key classical texts. In 
1594, he started again with a tutor, after being without one for at least seven 
years. “Every day I have two lessons with my teacher and devote some time 
to composition. Taking courage to write by myself, I have begun a book pre- 
senting our faith according to natural reason. It is to be distributed through- 
out China when printed.”’** 

Ricci was acquiring the skills which would enable him to reach his target 
audience, the literati, by using their language and “natural reason.” 

In the meantime, Ricci and Almeida had been expelled from Chao-ch’ ing in 
1589, but were allowed to take up residence in Shao-chou, several hundred 
4 to the north in Kwangtung. They still wore Buddhist-style robes and 
shaved heads. Local men seem to have regarded their chapel and residence 
as a Buddhist temple (ss#). They would arrange to have their own gatherings 
there, including banquets, as had been the practice at Chao-ch’ing. They 


38 Harris, ““The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 8-10 and pp. 40-41. 

39 Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” p. 10. 
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41 As trans. in Harris, ‘“The mission of Matteo Ricci,” p. 43, from Venturi, Opere Storiche, Vol. 2, p. 91. 
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were also attracted by the books, pictures, maps, and curious mechanical 
instruments, including clocks and astrolabes.*? Ricci realized at Chao-ch’ing 
that officials could come because it was not a private residence; it had a 
quasi-public status. When important people were gathered there, “‘the street 
was filled with their palanquins and the river bank in front of our door was 
filled with the large, handsome boats of the mandarins.”’*4 

One of the literati who called on them was Ch’ii Ju-k’uei, a certified student 
(sheng-ytian) from Soochow.** Ch’ii went to Ricci for information about silver 
and quicksilver (mercury), but it is not clear if his purpose was alchemical or 
metallurgical. (New processes involving mercury or quicksilver for increas- 
ing the yield of silver extracted from ore had been developed in the sixteenth 
century and were being used with great effect in Peru and Mexico.)*° Regard- 
less of Ch’ii’s intent, Ricci thought such requests concerned making real silver 
(vero argento) from quicksilver (argento vivo), and the missionaries could not 
help.*” Nevertheless, Ch’ii continued to associate with Ricci over a two-year 
period. Apparently he was the one who suggested Ricci and Almeida ought 
not to be (Buddhist) monks (seag), but should let their hair grow and be called 
Confucians ( j).4° 

For such a change, Ricci had to receive permission from Valignano, who 
arrived in Macao from Japan in the autumn of 1592. Another year or more 
passed before Lazzaro Cattaneo, a newly arrived Jesuit, pressed the question 
with Valignano. According to Ricci, Cattaneo urged that in China the mis- 
sionaries should let their hair and beards grow long and should wear silk 
robes and ceremonial hats. The request was granted by Valignano.*? Cattaneo 
then went to Shao-chou to help Ricci in 1594. (Almeida had died of fever in 
Macao in 1591, as did his replacement.) They stopped shaving their heads 
and faces, but still wore Buddhist robes. 

The next spring Ricci traveled north into Kiangsi. At Chi-shui, in Chi-an 
prefecture, he called on an official who had served in Shao-chou. For the 
first time in public, he wore his new clothes.*° He described his robe ina letter 


43 Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” pp. 86-87. 
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written later in 1595: “The formal robe, worn by literati (¢terate) and no- 
tables, is of dark purple silk with long, wide sleeves; the hem, which touches 
my feet, has a border of bright blue silk half a palm in width and the sleeves 
and collar, which drops to the waist, are trimmed in the same way . . . The 
Chinese wear this costume on the occasion of visits to persons with whom 
they are not well-acquainted, formal banquets, and when calling on officials. 
Since persons receiving visitors dress, in accordance with their rank, in the 
same way, my prestige is greatly enhanced when I go visiting.”*’ 

By the end of the year, when he had established a residence at Nan-ch’ang, 
Ricci was also being carried in a chair and accompanied by a retinue of ser- 
vants.** Ricci was quite explicit that he would not present himself as an official 
representative of a foreign power, whether the Spanish king or the pope, 
but as a peer to learned Chinese with cultivated relations to officials. Recalling 
this juncture, Ricci wrote, “Thus, it was better now to proceed confidently 
as though we were in fact men of China.”’’ He had started writing a book 
the previous year, and now, from 1595, Ricci was embarked on his new role 
as a literatus or even Confucian from the West (4si7u). Although nota literatus 
(shih) in the sense of one who is skilled enough in the written language to pro- 
duce passable examination-type essays, Ricci was acceptable as a peer of literati 
roughly to the degree that some Buddhist clergy or figures such as Wang 
Ken were. 


Ricci as a hiteratus 


Wearing his new clothes, Ricci traveled down the Kan River to Nan-ch’ang, 
and then down the Yangtze to Nanking, which he reached at the end of 
May, 1595. He called on various contacts he had made in Chao-ch’ing and 
Shao-chou, but within a couple of weeks he was forced to leave, although 
he vowed he would rather be imprisoned than leave the Southern capital.** 
Ricci retreated to Nan-ch’ang, where, after some initial tribulations, he was 
able to reside for three years. He cultivated provincial officials and imperial 
princes, but mostly he engaged in extensive social and intellectual exchanges 
with the local literati.’’ As a direct outcome of these involvements, in 1595 
Ricci wrote an essay in Chinese entitled “Yx dw” (“On Friendship”), or as 


st Slightly altered from trans. in Harris, “The mission of Matteo Ricci,” p. 90, from Venturi, Opere Stor- 
iche, Vol. 2, pp. 199-200. See the Rubens drawing which appears as the frontispiece and opposite p. 
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he referred to it, A micitia or A micizia.*® It circulated in manuscript and then 
in printed versions, although Ricci himself complained he could not publish 
it as he could not secure the requisite permission from his superiors in the 
Society of Jesus.*’ Similarly, in response to the admiration expressed for his 
powers of memorization, which he was pleased to demonstrate at gatherings 
of literati, he completed another small treatise in 1596 in Chinese, “Chi fa’’ 
(“The Art of Memory’’) or as he referred to it, “‘Trattato della memoria locale” 
(A Treatise on Compartmentalized Memory).°* He was able to buy a house 
in Nan-ch’ang, but instead of having a chapel, as at Chao-ch’ing and Shao- 
chou, Ricci had a room or hall for discussions, or what the literati would 
call discourses on learning (chiang hsiieh).’? In addition to going out to visit, 
Ricci reported he was inundated by visitors in the autumn of 1597, when 
thousands of literati assembled in Nan-ch’ang for the Kiangsi provincial 
examination.®° Thus, two years after he put on robes to present himself as a 
literatus rather than as a cleric, Ricci was demonstrating in his conversations 
and writings, and in his conduct and environment, that he was one. The 
book he was drafting in these years, which was first printed in 1603 as the 
True Meaning of the Lord of Heaven (T ’ien-chu shih-i), was structured as a dialogue 
between a Chinese literatus (chung shih) and a literatus from the West (Asi 
shih), referring to Ricci himself. 

Ricci was persuaded that it was not practicable to try to reach Peking as part 
of an embassy from a king or pope, but he still had Peking as his goal. He 
had raised the possibility that one of the princes at Nan-ch’ang might make 
arrangements for him,°' but a real opportunity presented itself when Cattaneo 
arrived from Shao-chou with the news that Wang Hung-hui (1542-1601?) 
was coming to see him in a few days. Wang, a 1565 chin-shih from Kwangtung, 
had passed through Shao-chou a few years earlier on his way home after retir- 
ing as Minister of the Nanking Ministry of Rites. In his conversations with 
Ricci, Wang raised the idea that Ricci might be able to contribute to the cur- 
rent discussions on the reform of the Ming calendar, which was under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Rites.°? Now, in 1598, as Wang was traveling 
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north in hopes of again receiving an appointment to office, he stopped at 
Shao-chou to offer to take Ricci with him. Thus, in June, Ricci and Catta- 
neo, accompanied by two Chinese Brothers (/rate//i), Chung Ming-jen and 
Yu Wen-hui, embarked from Nan-ch’ang in the entourage of Wang 
Hung-hui. Wang was going to Nanking and then on to Peking to take 
part in the birthday congratulations for the emperor in the eighth lunar 
month. 

Ricci’s first trip to Peking did not go well. Wang went north from Nanking 
separately from Ricci’s group. Once in the capital Ricci found no way to pre- 
sent the gifts he had brought for the emperor, and his contacts all seemed 
wary of him. Ricci retreated south, first to Soochow, where Ch’ti Ju-k’uei 
cared for him while he was ill, and then, in the spring of 1599, to Nanking. 
With Wang Hung-hui’s encouragement, he managed to buy a house there 
and pursued the activities that had made him an attractive figure in Nan- 
ch’ang: interviews with the curious and influential, displays of his clocks, 
prisms, musical instruments, maps, pictures, and other exotic items, and dis- 
cussions of his ideas. In the spring of 1600, he set out again for Peking, accom- 
panied by Chung Ming-jen, Yu Wen-hui (who was skilled in Western-style 
painting), and the Jesuit, Diego Pantoja (who knew how to tune, play, and 
teach the clavichord which was being presented among the gifts intended 
for the emperor).** After various difficulties, attendant especially on the ambi- 
guities over whether his was an embassy bearing tribute to the court, and, if 
not, how he and the gifts were to be handled, Ricci, by the beginning of 
1601, was ensconced at the capital for the remainder of his life. 

As a literatus in Peking, Ricci was an enormous success. There was a con- 
stant flow of visitors to the Jesuits’ residence, many of which Ricci had to 
repay. As Ricci acknowledged, he was a beneficiary of the large numbers of lit- 
erati and officials who came to Peking each year for examinations or govern- 
ment matters. ““Among the thousands who thus flock here from all fifteen 
provinces, there are many who either already know the Fathers in Peking or 
in other residences, or who have heard of us and our teachings, or have seen 
the books which we have published or which speak of us. As a consequence, 
we have to spend the entire day in the reception hall to receive visitors . . . To 
all of them we speak of the things pertaining to our holy faith.” 
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Most callers were merely curious, but with some Ricci also was able to 
maintain serious intellectual relationships which lasted for years, and a few 
of those cases included their conversion to his “holy faith.” 

To bea literatus was not simply a matter of changing clothes. Ricci had 
committed himself to a mode of living which may or may not have been 
detrimental to the Christianizing mission which was the purpose of his 
being in China. The tactic of being more Chinese, initiated by Valignano, 
had no necessary stopping point. Learning to speak Chinese led to reading, 
which led to writing. Writing Chinese entailed using Chinese vocabulary 
to express nonChinese concepts, and losing important distinctions in the 
translation. The boundary shifted. For example, after Ricci’s death, the writ- 
ten version of the Latin formula used at baptism began to be translated 
rather than just transliterated.°° For his part, Ricci was confident he was 
drawing his hosts’ ideas closer to his own. “I make every effort to tum 
our way the leader of the literati sect, that is Confucius, by interpreting 
any ambiguities in his writing in our favor.”°? However, describing the 
Chinese literati’s rather than reflecting on his own experience, Ricci 
observed, “This doctrine [of the literati] is not acquired by choice, but is 
imbibed with the study of the literature, and neither degree holder nor offi- 
cial leaves off professing it.”’°* To some extent, then, by learning to read 
and write in Chinese, Ricci and the other missionaries were indoctrinating 
themselves as they prepared to disseminate the Learning from Heaven 
(?ien hsiieh) they had brought with them. This tension between what was 
Western and what was Chinese, between the imported and the indigenous, 
and how much compromise was permissable, were at the core of the debates 
among missionaries as well as among Catholics back in Europe over the 
policy of accommodation, over decisions of whether and how to translate 
key terms, and over the status of rituals which might continue to be per- 
formed by converts or adapted by missionaries.°? From the way he con- 
ducted himself after 1595, it seems clear that Ricci had decided acting as a 
literatus did not jeopardize his Christian mission even as it diminished his 
foreignness. 


66 See Harris, Generation of giants, p. 146, and Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. 370. 

67 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 296, n. 709. Also trans. in Rule, K’ung-tzu or Confucius?, p. 1. 

68 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. 115, n. 176. Partly trans. in Harris, Generation of giants, pp. 112-13. 
Questa legge piglianoloronon per elettione, ma con lo studio delle lettere la bevono, enessuno graduatoné magistratolas- 
cia di professarla. 

69 See Dunne, Generation of giants, pp. 227-30. The debates are considered in Rule, K’ung-tzuor Confucius?, 
esp. pp. 43~so and 70-149. 
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The Learning from Heaven presented in Riccts books 


From Ricci’s perspective, he was talking and writing about and for “our holy 
faith.” He used ancillary parts of his cultural baggage the way he used curious 
nonreligious objects, such as clocks and prisms, and curiosity about himself 
to attract and hold men long enough for God to “soften their hearts.”’’° 
Ricci knew he was leading them to the Gospel, but it was not his starting 
point, either in his discussions or in his writings. The bulk of his literati audi- 
ence probably never had access to the central doctrines of his holy faith. Leav- 
ing aside the relatively few who were baptized, most literati whose 
acquaintance with Ricci and his writings passed beyond satisfaction of their 
curiosity were confronted with a range of ideas which went by the broad 
but distinguishing label of the Learning from Heaven (T’ien hsiieh). While he 
was alive, and even after he died in 1610, Ricci and his writings were treated 
as a novel part of the literati intellectual milieu. 

Much of Ricci’s vocabulary and some of his ideas were shared by all literati, 
but part of the attraction was that some of the vocabulary and many of his 
ideas were new, or strange, or odd, or finally, foreign. There was a continuum. 
For example, Ricci introduced his collection of a hundred items on friendship 
with a perfectly apt allusion to Analects 16.8: he had traveled by sea from far 
to the west in order to show his respect for the cultural power (wen te) of the 
Son of Heaven of the great Ming.’" Ricci demonstrated expectable willing- 
ness to be patronized when he explained the impetus for his compilation 
came at a banquet in Nan-ch’ang where a prince took his hand and asked to 
hear of the way of friendship in his western country.’* Once the manuscript 
was circulating, his readers could not have been surprised by such observa- 
tions as that one should be circumspect in making friends and steadfast in 
keeping them, or that merchants in pursuit of profits could not truly be 
friends. The idea and ideal of friendship, or fellowship (_y#), had been discussed 
among literati, especially those involved in discourses learning, for several 
decades, so Ricci’s contribution could beassimilated to that debate. His readers 
would notice that some of Ricci’s examples named some _ hitherto 
unknown countries and persons as explicitly Western. (This was inevitable 
as Ricci drew the mostly aphoristic comments of ancient authors from an 
anthology on friends compiled by André de Resende, 1498-1573.)’? Most 


7o Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 91, quoting from Venturi, Opere storiche, Vol. 2, p. 376, ammollira i loro 
cuori. 

71 Ricci, “Chiao yu lun,” 1a, in Li, Tien-bstith ch’u han, p. 299. The passage is also trans. in Fang Hao, 
“Notes on Matteo Ricci’s De A mititia,”” Monumenta Serica, 14 (1949-55), P- §74- 

72 Ricci, “Chiao yu lun,” 1b, p. 300. 

73 Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci, pp. 142 and 150. Spence infers that Ricci dredged the exam- 
ples from what he remembered of de Resende’s book. Cf. Pasquale M. D’ Elia, “Further notes on Mat- 
teo Ricci’s De A micitia,” Monumenta Serica, 15 (1956), p. 366. 
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literati would have paused at reading that friends come in pairs just as ““The 
divinity on high (shang ti) gave humans two eyes, ears, hands and 
feet... ”’4 They would not previously have seen the classical term shang 
ti in such a sentence, and Ricci’s book on friendship did not explain how 
he meant it. Similarly, his treatise on the art of memory, which describes 
techniques for mnemonic associations and for placing and finding images, 
particularly Chinese written words,’’ includes many unknown Western 
names in passing, and it begins with the proposition, “The spiritual soul 
bestowed on humans by the lord, maker of things (¢sao wu chu), is the most 
intellective compared to the other ten thousand things.””° Thus, in his writ- 
ings that he began to circulate in the mid-1590s and which have a strong 
humanistic rather than religious orientation, Ricci interjected new names 
as well as a new, central concept he hoped to disseminate in China: the 
Christian idea of a supreme deity. 

Ricci provided a more extensive, but not exhaustive, explanation of his idea 
in his book entitled The true meaning of the Lord of Heaven (T ien-chu shih yi). He 
had begun working on this at least by 1595, when he was in Nan-ch’ang as a 
literatus, and it was first printed in 1603 in Peking.’’ Presented as dialogues 
between Chinese literati (chung shih) and a literatus from the West (Asi shih), it 
was based in part on actual conversations Ricci had.’* Using the terms Lord 
of Heaven, Divinity on High (Shang#i), and Divinity of Heaven (T’zen #7) inter- 
changeably,’® Ricci argued for his God’s existence and that he was creator 
and ruler of heaven-and-earth, eternal and unfathomable, and the source of 
morality. Worshipping the Lord of Heaven is the only true means of moral 
self-cultivation, for man’s immortal soul will be judged after death.*° Ricci 
made extensive use of scholastic arguments to support his view and to refute 
erroneous ideas held by Buddhists, Taoists, and some mistaken Confucians 


74 Ricci, “Chiao yu lun,” 6a, p. 309. In a note Ricci observed that in the seal style of writing, both words 
for friend, p’eng and yu, involve a pair of images. 

75 Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci, is constructed on the basis of Ricci’s second section, which 
explains how to use the technique. See Ricci, Chi fa, 4b-5b, rpt. in T’ien-chu chiao tung ch’uan wen-hsien 
(Taipei, 1965), pp. 16-18. 

76 Ricci, Chi fa, 1a, p. 9. 

77 See Matteo Ricci, The true meaning of the Lord of Heaven, trans. Douglas Lancashire and Peter Kuo-chen 

Hu (St Louis, 1985), p. 19. In addition to the translation, this volume also includes an edited version 

of the Chinese text; another version in two chidan that includes prefaces omitted by Lancashire and 

Hu is in Li Chih-tsao, T’ien-bsiich ch’u ban. 

Ricci, The true meaning of the Lordof Heaven, p. 61. Cf. pp. 16-17. There is some overlap between the dia- 

logues in the T ’sen-chu shih yi and the dialogues in Ricci’s Chi-jen shih p’ien (Ten chapters on the extraordin- 

ary man) of 1608, where mostly Ricci’s interlocutors are named, and include Hsu Kuang-ch’i and Li 

Chih-tsao. 

79 Ricci, The true meaning of the Lordof Heaven, p. 56,n. 6. Ricci also explained that in Western countries the 
Lord of Heaven was called Tow-ssu, that is, Deus, p. 71- 

80 Ricci, The true meaning of the Lord of Heaven, pp. 337, 375, 383. Cf. Ricci’s own description, trans. in 
Dunne, Generation of giants, pp. 96-97, from Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, pp. 293-95, 0. 709. 
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( j#). Toward the end of the dialogues Ricci brought up the subject of Jesus. 
“(The Lord of Heaven] thereupon acted with great compassion, descended 
to this world Himself to save it, and experienced everything [experienced by 
man]. One thousand six hundred and three years ago, on the third day after 
the winter solstice in the second year of the Yiian-shou period of the Han 
Emperor Ai, [the Lord of Heaven] chose as his mother a chaste woman 
who had never experienced sexual intercourse, and He became incarnate in 
her and was born. His name was Jesus (_yeh-sv), which means ‘saves the 
world.’ He established his own teachings and taught in the Western lands. 
In his thirty-third year he reascended to Heaven. These were the true actions 
of the Lord of Heaven.”*' Except for this passage, Ricci did not “discuss in 
depth God’s revelation of Himself in history.”** Rather than arguing from 
the mysteries of faith, Ricci had the literatus from the west stress that he was 
responding on the basis of 4, which presumably Ricci intended as approxi- 
mately his word for “reason.”*? To his western audience, Ricci was quite 
explicit about what he was doing in his book in Chinese. “This does not 
treat of all the mysteries of our holy faith, which need be explained only to 
catechumens and Christians, but only of certain principles, especially such as 
can be proved with natural reason (ragioni natural’) and understood with the 
same natural light (/wme naturale).’’** Ricci was not requiring that his broad lit- 
erati audience first believe in his teachings in order to understand them. He 
was minimizing the differences by assimilating his teaching to theirs — at 
least, theirs before it went astray. He told them in his introduction to The 
true meaning of the Lordof Heaven that, when he reached their country, “I thought 
that in China the people of Yao and Shun and the followers of the Duke of 
Chou and Confucius certainly could not shift and sully the principle of heaven 
(¢ien I?) and the Learning from Heaven (/’ien hstieh). But even here it was not 
avoided.”* In such passages, Ricci’s stance was that his ideas were not wholly 
new, but were precedented in China’s antiquity. He was not being disingenu- 
ous; he was presuming there had been a pre-Christian natural theology. In a 
letter in 1609 to Pasio, he wrote that, “in ancient times they followed the nat- 
ural law as faithfully as in our countries. For fifteen hundred years they hardly 
worshipped idols, and those they did were not as reprehensible as those of 
the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans . . . In the most ancient authoritative 


81 Slightly altered from the trans. in Ricci, The trae meaning of the Lord of Heaven, p. 449. 

82 Ricci, The true meaningof the Lordof Heaven, p. 24. Lancashire and Hu are thus moved to describe Ricci’s 
book as a “‘pre-evangelical dialogue.” 

83 Ricci, The true meaning of the Lord of Heaven, p. 71. 

84 Altered from the trans. in Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 96, from Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, pp. 292— 
93, . 709. Also see John D. Witek, “Understanding the Chinese,” p. 69, in Ronan and Oh, East 
Meets West. 

85 Altered from Ricci, The true meaningof the Lordof Heaven, p. 59. 
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books of the literati, only heaven and earth and the Lord of both is wor- 
shipped. When these books are examined, we discover little which is contrary 
to the light of reason and much that conforms to it, and their natural philoso- 
phies yield to none.”*° In his writings in Chinese, Ricci pointed to the many 
classical passages, particularly in the Book of Documents (Shu ching) and Book of 
Poetry (Shih ching), in which the terms shang ti (divinity on high) and #7en (hea- 
ven) appear in contexts which treat them as names of a deity (or deities) 
with extraordinary, nonhuman power which was responsive to human sup- 
plication.*’ For literati who were willing to start with that reading, even 
though it was not wholly warranted in the contexts of the classics, Ricci was 
prepared to proceed to the revelations and elaborations which had obtained 
since antiquity in the Western lands, but not in China. 

On the other hand, some of the learning which Ricci introduced to literati 
in China was unambiguously new. Almost immediately after arriving in 
Kwangtung, he realized he had an attractive curiosity in the map of the 
world as it then was known by European cartographers. From 1584, copies 
were made and circulated, sometimes without his approval.** Comments 
and annotations, some by Ricci, but others by appreciative viewers, accumu- 
lated in the margins and on the open spaces for oceans. Hemispheric views 
were placed in the corners. The map was printed several times, from wooden 
blocks. A version dated 1602 measures 4.1 by 1.8 meters.°? With the Americas 
on the right and the Eurasian land mass spreading to Africa at the left margin, 
China, or Ta Ming as it was labeled, was near the middle. It was clearly but a 
part of a much larger world than had previously been known in China. 
Ricci would give detailed accounts of how he had traveled, how long it had 
taken, and the names and wonders of new places.°° There was more here 


86 Venturi, Opere Storiche, Vol. 2, p. 386. Also trans. in Jacques Gernet, Chine et Christianisme: A ction et 
reaction (Paris, 1982), p. 39, trans. by Janet Lloyd as China and the Christian impact: A conflict of cultures 
(Cambridge, 1985), p. 25. 

87 See Benjamin I. Schwartz, The world of thought in A ncient China (Cambridge, Mass., 1985), pp. 50-53. 
Some twentieth-century commentators have implied Ricci was arguing that a fully developed idea 
of the Christian God was already present in the classical texts from early Chou. It seems to me Ricci 
was arguing that in the Ancient Theology there were glimmers or adumbrations of the idea of the 
True God. He was using antique vocabulary with some of the connotations he could assimilate, 
but he used scholastic arguments to establish the characteristics of the deity which are not apparent 
in the Chinese classics, particularly those of Creator of all things, omnipotence, and an ontological 
standing which separates it from our phenomenal world. 

88 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. cxxvii, and pp. 207~12, nn. 262-63. 

89 Ricci, Fonti Ricciani, Vol. 1, p. 207. At least eight versions are distinguished in Hung Wei-lien. (Wil- 
liam Hung), ‘‘K’ao Li Ma-tou te shih-chieh ti t’u,” Y# Aung, 5.3-4 (1936), p. 28, rpt. in Li Ma-ton 
yen-chin len chi, ed. Chou K’ang-hsieh (Hong Kong, 1971), p. 94. 

go Fora reproduction of the 1602 map, see Li Ma-tou k’un-yi wan-kuo ch’ tian t’'u (Peiping, 1936), and also 
Pasqule M. D’Elia, I/mappamondocinese del P. Matteo Ricci, S.J. (Vatican Ciry, 1938). A convenient sum- 
mary on the maps is in Kenneth Ch’en, “Matteo Ricci’s contribution to and influence on geographical 
knowledge in China,” Journal of the A merican Oriental Society, $9 (1939), PP- 325-59- 
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than expanding geographical horizons. Ricci was teaching that the earth is a 
sphere. 

To a literati audience which adhered to the view that the earth is essentially 
a flat square encompassed by a dome called heaven, Ricci presented clear 
accounts of the Aristotelian theory of an immobile, spherical earth located at 
the center ofa series of concentric spherical orbs.?’ The first essay in the Ch’ien 
kun Pit (The structure of Heaven and Earth), a book in three ch#an printed in 
1614 under Ricci’s name, described the shape of the heaven and earth: “The 
lands and oceans are basically of a round shape and conjoined as a unitary 
globe. They are located at the center of the celestial globe, like the yellow of 
an egg in the white. As for the assertion that the earth is square, that is refer- 
ring to the power [of the earth], to its quiescent and unshifting nature; it is 
not referring to its physical shape.”?* Ricci explained how, in coming to 
China (Chang-uo), he had to sail far south of the equator around Africa and 
thus was on the opposite side of the globe from China. He assured his readers 
that there one sees the sky above his head, not below. “Therefore all but 
babies believe that the shape of the earth is round and it has circumference.”””’ 
Ricci was similarly unaccommodating when he explained the dimensions 
and speeds of the eleven encompassing global or spherical heavens (f’ien) on 
which the planets and stars move inside the immobile, outermost sphere. He 
insisted that there are only four elements (ss4_y#an hsing), not five as some 
authors in China maintained, that their characteristics of hot, cold, dry, and 
damp were as he described them, and that the Creator had separated them 
from primal chaos in making the universe.°* 

Western mathematics was attractive as a powerful example of learning 
which seemed universally acceptable on the basis of “reason” and yet which 
also was then unknown in China.”’ Ricci had taught some arithmetic and geo- 
metry to Ch’ti Ju-k’uei at Shao-chou in the early 1 5908," and it wasa regular 
topic in his discussions at Peking. Perhaps at the instigation of Hsii Kuang- 
ch’i, in 1606-07 Ricci and Hs worked on a translation of the first six books 
of Euclid’s Geometry in a version arranged by Christopher Clavius (Klau), 
who had been Ricci’s professor in Rome. Their procedure was for Hsii to 
write as Ricci translated orally from Latin to Chinese. They went quickly, 


91 See Peterson, “Western natural philosophy”, p. 298. 

g2 Ricci, Ch’ien k’un fi i (1614), rpt. in Ssu-k’u ch’ tian-shu chen-pen 1a, wu chi (Taipei, 1974). This essay ori- 
ginally appeared on the maps. 

93 Ricci, Ch’ienk’unt’ii, p. 2a-b. 

94 Ricci, Ch’ien k’un t’i i, pp. 5a-6b and 104-1 3a. 

95 It should be noted that in his prefaces for the mathematics books Hsii Kuang-ch’i, for example, con- 
sistently referred to antique precedents in the Chinese past to justify interest in and knowledge of 
the subjects of the books. 

96 Ricci, Fonti Ricciant, Vol. 1, pp. 297-98, n. 362. 
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skipping some parts, and their work was printed in 1608 as the Chi-he yiian 
pen.°? Hsii, in his preface, recorded that Ricci had told him that if Euclid 
was not translated, the other books (on astronomy in particular) could not 
be understood.?* Other books involving mathematical learning also were 
translated and printed. There was a short treatise on the astrolabe in 1607. 
Ricci sometimes referred to it simply as Sfera (Sphere), but the Chinese title 
was Hun-kai t’ ung hsien t’u shuo (Explanation of the comprehensive rules for the celestial 
dome). It was based on Clavius’ 1593 book about using a model celestial sphere 
and an astrolabe for calculating the positions of celestial bodies.” A book 
on arithmetic, also based on one by Clavius, his A rimetica Practica, was trans- 
lated with Li Chih-tsao and printed in 1613, after Ricci’s death, as the T’xng 
wen suan chih (Guide to calculating in our shared language).'©° It began by making 
reference to use of calculating sticks and the abacus, and then explained how 
westerners added columns of figures, multiplied, and so on. It used Chinese 
numbers, rather than the so-called Arabic numerals current in Europe. The 
third chiian of the Ch’ien-k’un i i explained plane and spherical geometry. 
Ricci was thus instrumental in making a solid introduction to the western 
mathematical techniques for understanding and solving problems in astron- 
omy available to readers of Chinese. 

The implicit ideal was that as one learned geometry and trigonometry and 
applied the techniques to analyzing phenomena in the sky (heaven), he also 
learned that the cosmos (heaven and earth) was structured as taught by 
Ricci, and as one accepted thinking in terms of that structure, he also might 
accept the premise that it was made by a Creator (the Lord of Heaven). 
These exact connections were made succinctly, and more explicitly than 
Ricci would have condoned, by one of his contemporaries. Strongly influ- 
enced by Neo-Platonism, Johannes Kepler in 1610 wrote a letter to Galileo, 
whose book Sidereus Nuncius (Sidereal messenger) had just been published in 
Venice. Kepler declared, “Geometry is one and eternal, shining in the mind 
of God. That share in it accorded to men is one of the reasons that Man is 


97 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, pp. 356—Go, n. 772. Ina note on pp. 358-59, D’ Elia briefly indicates the 
contents of the six books as trans. A more detailed account, with translations of the prefatory mate- 
rial, is in Pasquale D’Elia, ‘‘Presentazione della Prima Traduzione Cinese di Euclide,” Monumenta 
Serica, 15 (1956), pp. 161-202. For a brief indication of Ricci’s mathematical training and Clavius’ 
view on its importance for Jesuits, see Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci, pp. 142-43. 

98 Hsii Kuang-ch’i, “Hsu,” 2b, in Ricci, Chi-bo yidan pen, in T ien-bsiteh ch’u han, ed. Li Chih-tsao, Vol. 4, 
p- 1924. Cf. Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 356, n. 7. 

99 See Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. cxxviii, Vol. 2, pp. 174-77, and Spence, The Memory Palace of Mat- 
teo Ricci, p. 148. The text is in T’sen-bsieh ch’u ban, ed. Li Chih-tsao, Vol. 3. 

100 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 175. The text is in Li Chih-tsao, T’ien-hsiieh ch’u ban, Vol. 5. The 
“shared language”’ seems to have referred to reviving earlier Chinese mathematical vocabulary for 
the foreign content. See Ricci, Fonti Ricciani, Vol. 2, p. 175, n. 2. 
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the image of God.”*®' If one accepted that there was a Creator, he was begin- 
ning to understand one of the attributes of the Lord of Heaven, and Ricci 
was then ready to expound on other attributes of his God as well, including 
His being the ground of morality and salvation. This was further testimony 
for the motive for Ricci’s being in Peking, the basis for his confident knowl- 
edge of truth, and the source of his strength of character. The ideal was some- 
times realized; Ch’ti Ju-k’uei and Li Chih-tsao both were literati who were 
first attracted to “other” parts of Ricci’s learning and went on to be baptized 
as Christians. The intellectual process was alluded to in 1601 in a preface writ- 
ten for the T’sen-chu shih i by Feng Ying-ching (d. 1607) who did not become 
a Christian. “Ricci traveled 80,000 /i [to China]. He measures the heights of 
the nine heavens and the depths of the nine oceans without the slightest 
error. He has already fathomed forms and figures [in the sky] which we 
never have. Having such reliable evidence in these matters, [his teachings 
about] divine principles (shen/i) ought to contain no falsehoods.”’*** Certainty 
involving mathematics and astronomy, as aspects of the Learning from Hea- 
ven with no clear demarcation between what we might call science and reli- 
gion, lent credence to Ricci’s “holy faith.” 

For his part, Ricci was keenly aware that he was expediently using these 
other aspects of western culture to establish his reputation as a man of learn- 
ing, which was a means both to attract interest in his faith and enhance the 
opportunities for him and his confreres to propagate it in China. In a letter 
to Rome in the spring of 1605 he wrote, ‘“Because of my world-maps, clocks, 
spheres, astrolabes, and the other things I do and teach, I have gained the 
reputation of being the greatest mathematician in the world, and without 
any astrology book (“bro di astrologia), I am able to predict eclipses with the 
aid of some Portuguese ephemerides and catalogues more accurately than 
they [i.e., his Chinese hosts].”'°? (His first fruitless trip to Peking, in 1598, 
was facilitated by an official of the Ministry of Rites who thought Ricci 
could be useful in the reform of the calendar.) In the same letter, he said he 
had been making an unheeded request for several years. “Nothing could be 
more advantageous than to send some father or brother [of the Society of 
Jesus] who is a good astrologer (astro/ogo) to this court. I say astrologer 
because with regard to geometry, clocks, and astrolabes, I know them well 
enough and have enough books on them. But {the Chinese] do not make so 


1o1 J. Kepler, Dissertatiocum Nuncio Sidereo, trans. by J. V. Field, “Astrology in Kepler’s Cosmology,” in 
A strology, science and society, ed. Patrick Curry (Woodbridge, Suffolk, 1987). 

102 Feng Ying-ching, ‘“‘T’ien-chu shihihsii,” 3a-b, in Li Chih-tsao, T sen-bsiteh ch’uban, Vol. 1, pp. 363- 
64. Cf. Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 167. 

103 Ricci’s letter to Joao Alvarez, in Venturi, Opere Storiche, Vol. 2, p. 285, slightly altered from transla- 
tion in Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 210. 
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much of these as they do of the course and actual place of the planets, the cal- 
culation of eclipses, and especially of one who is able to make ephemerides 
{i.e., tables from which solar, lunar and planetary positions through the year 
can be derived] . . . Therefore I say that if this mathematician (watematico) 
of whom I speak should come, we should be able to translate our tables into 
Chinese, which I do with facility, and undertaking the task of correcting the 
calendar (anno) would enhance our reputation, give us freer entry into 
China, and assure us of greater security and liberty.”"°* Ricci was prescient 
in foreseeing how the situation would develop, although his request was 
not realized during his lifetime. 

Matteo Ricci died in Peking in the spring of 1610, reportedly worn out 
from the crush of activities in which he was involved, including receiving 
many candidates in the capital for the chth-shth examination that year."°* He 
was at the height of his reputation asa literatus from the west. After memorials 
to the emperor by Li Chih-tsao and others, imperial permission was granted 
for a burial ground for Ricci.’ The Veritable Records for the fourth month 
of the 38th year of the Wan-li reign period simply states, “On the jen-yin day 
[the Emperor] granted some empty ground for burial for Li Ma-tou, the for- 
mer adjunct officer ( p’ei ch’en) from the Western Ocean country.”'*” After 
some maneuvering, the Jesuit missionaries took possession of a plot of land 
outside the city wall which had belonged to a eunuch. It was long and narrow, 
about 20 mou (or 3 acres), surrounded by walls, with most of the south half 
taken up by more than thirty rooms and halls, one of which became a 
chapel.'** Ricci was buried there in 1611. 

Of course, propagation of the Learning from Heaven did not end with 
Ricci. He had nominated Niccolo Longobardo (1559-1655) to be his succes- 
sor as the mission’s Superior. At Ricci’s death there were at least seven 
Jesuits from Europe in China. Diego Pantoja (1571-1618), who had been 
with Ricci in Peking since 1601, and Sabatino DeUrsis (1575-1620) were 
in the capital; Alphonso Vagnone (1568-1640) was in Nanking; Lazzaro 
Cattaneo (1560-1640) was in Shanghai; Gaspar Ferreira (1571-1649) and 
Joao da Rocha (1565-1623) were in Nan-ch’ang; and Longobardo was in 


104 Venturi, Opere Storiche, Vol. 2, pp. 284-85, slightly altered from translation in Dunne, Generation of 
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Shao-chou.'® There were eight Jesuit Brothers who were Chinese, and an 
estimated 2,500 Chinese Catholics.''° Most influentially, there were a hand- 
ful of literati and officials who were sympathizers or converts to the Learn- 
ing of the Way. 


LITERATI WHO ASSOCIATED THEMSELVES WITH THE LEARNING 
FROM HEAVEN: THE THREE PILLARS 


From the beginning of Ricci’s stay in Kwangtung, literati manifested their 
interest in different facets of the learning which he brought from the far 
west. In responding to their interests, Ricci was led to involvement with 
some of them in a program of translating and printing books which continued 
after Ricci’s death. Literati assisted other Jesuits’ books by contributing to 
the translation and editing and to the printing, especially in the form of pre- 
faces endorsing the book but also in the form of money toward publishing 
costs. Literati also wrote and printed their own books on topics related to 
the Learning from Heaven, and theirs formed a corpus with those published 
in the missionaries’ names that continued to accumulate to the end of the 
Ming period. 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) was the most prominent literatus associated 
with the Learning from Heaven, both in the eyes of his contemporaries and 
in the view of later writers. Born in the then small town of Shanghai to a father 
who was engaged in commerce and a mother from a local literati family, 
Hsii grew up in sometimes straitened financial circumstances, due in part to 
the devastating piratical raids on the coastal areas during his childhood 
years. He passed the prefectural examination in his twentieth year, but he 
failed in at least four attempts at the Nanking provincial examinations from 
1582 to 1594, just the years Ricci was establishing himself in Kwangtung.""' 
After his mother died in 1592 Hsti accepted employment as a teacher for the 
sons of an official appointed as a prefect in Kwangsi.''* On the way south 
from Kiangsi, Hsii passed through Shao-chou, where he visited the chapel 
established by Ricci, who by this time was on his way north in his literati 


109 Dunne, Generation of giants, pp. 120, 122, 126. Nicolas Trigault and Manoel Dias arrived in Macao in 
1610. For the spelling of the Jesuits’ names and their dates, I have followed Joseph Dehergne, Réper- 
toire des Jesuites de Chine de 15 52a 1800, Bibliotheca Instituti Historici S.1. (Rome, 1973), Vol. 37. 

110 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 1, p. 289,n. 4. The eight Brothers are discussed in Harris, ‘The mission of 
Matteo Ricci,” pp. 147—51. 

111 Liang Chia-mien, Hsi# Kuang-ch’i nien-p’« (Shanghai, 1981), pp. 33-53. Also see Wang Chung-min, 
Hit Kuang-ch’i, ed. Ho chao-wu (Shanghai, 1981), pp. 5-8, 14-15. For a short summary of Hsti 
Kuang-ch’i’s life, see the entry in Arthur W. Hummel, Exrinent Chinese of the Ch’ ing period (Washing- 
ton, DC, 1943-44), pp. 316-19. 

112 Wang Chung-min, Hsi Kxang-ch’i, pp. 16-17, 22-23, and Liang Chia-mien, Hsiinien-p’x, pp. 57-58. 
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robes. Hsti chatted with the missionary at the chapel, Lazzaro Cattaneo, and 
was shown a picture of the Savior.''’ In 1597, still in the entourage of the offi- 
cial who had hired him to teach his sons, Hsii went to Peking, where that 
autumn he again tried the provincial examination. He passed with the top 
rank, and though he failed the metropolitan examination the following 
spring, he returned to Shanghai in 1598 as a chi-jen of high repute and as a 
de facto follower of the chief examiner in 1597, Chiao Hung."'* For twenty 
years, roughly 1582 to 1602, Hsii prepared for the examinations and compiled 
dozens of conventional manuscripts of reading notes and comments on the 
classics and other texts.'’’ As his friend pointed out in 1603, his efforts had 
been strongly oriented to the Classics, ‘'° and he continued as an indefatigable 
writer and compiler. But Hsii’s life was about to take a turn. 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i had already heard of Ricci and his world map when they 
first met in the spring of 1600 in Nanking.''” Ricci recalled that as Hsii was 
ina hurry he was only able to hear a little about serving “the Creator of heaven 
and earth and Author of all things,” that is, the Lord of Heaven.'"® After 
their brief encounter, Ricci set off on his second attempt at Peking. In the win- 
ter of 1603, Hsii again traveled from Shanghai to Nanking. He called on 
Joao da Rocha, who was in charge of the mission there, and pressed to be 
instructed in the faith. He read and memorized manuscript copies of Chinese 
translations of a catechism and Christian Doctrine (Dottrina Cristiana), which 
probably was a version of Ricci’s True Meaning of the Lord of Heaven (Tien chu 
shih i). He discussed the doctrine with da Rocha, and within ten days Hsti 
Kuang-ch’i was baptized as Paolo."'? He returned to Shanghai for the New 
Year with his family, but then was back in Nanking, where he lodged with 
da Rocha and heard mass every day.'*° In the spring of 1604 Hsii proceeded 
to Peking, where he found Ricci and received communion. Going in again 
for the metropolitan examinations, he passed to become a chin-shih. To start 
his official career he was appointed to the Hanlin Academy, which afforded 
Hsii ample opportunity to develop a working relation with Ricci."*' 


113 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 253, n. 681, which is the original source for the incident. Cf. Liang 
Chia-mien, Hsi nien-pu, p. 57, and Wang Chung-min, Hsi Kuang-ch’i, pp. 22-23. 

114 Liang Chia-mien, Hsénien-pu, pp. 59-61. . 

115 The titles, most of which are lost, are given in Liang Chia-mien, Hsi mien-pu, p. 69. 

116 See Wang Chung-min, Hsii Knang-ch’i, p. 24. 

117 Hsii Kuang-ch’i, “Pa Erh-shih-wu yen,” in Hs# Kuang-ch’i chi, ed. Wang Chung-min (Shanghai, 
1963), Vol. 1, p. 86. 

118 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 253,n. 681. Also quoted in Willard Peterson, “Why did they become 
Christians?,” in Ronan and Oh, East Meets West, p. 143. 

119 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, pp. 254-55, - 682. Liang Chia-mien, Hs Kuang-ch’i nien-p’u, p. 69, and 
Wang Chung-min, Hsi Kuang-ch'i, p. 24. 

120 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 255, n. 683. Also cited in Peterson, “Why did they become Chris- 
tians?,” p. 144. 
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Almost immediately, Hsii wrote a postscript for Ricci’s soon to be pub- 
lished booklet entitled Erh-shih-wu yen (Twenty-five Discourses), which were 
selections drawn from the doctrines attributed in the Excheiridion to Epictetus, 
a second century Stoic.'** Hsii recalled his first contacts with Ricci, but did 
not directly mention his baptism at the end of the previous year. He wrote 
that Ricci’s learning (/s#eh), touching on every subject, had as its main doc- 
trine the continuous and open service of the Divinity on High (shang #1). All 
Ricci said and wrote was in accord with precepts of being loyal to one’s 
ruler and filial to one’s father, of improving the individual’s mind and the 
society’s well being. Hsti acknowledged he had been sceptical at first, but as 
he came to comprehend the explanations, “‘ . . . I took it to heart and asked 
to serve.”'*} Hsii added that he had remarked to Ricci that more of the 
many books he had brought should be translated, and of course that is what 
Ricci already was of a mind to do. Hsii himself became involved. In 1606 
and 1607, after his duties at the Hanlin Academy, he spent hours of afternoons 
with Ricci, preparing the Chinese version of the Geometry.'** In 1607, Hsii 
also worked with Ricci to complete a little book on surveying, the Ts’e Hang 
fai (Methods and Interpretation of Surveying), which Ricci had started ten years 
earlier.'*> Their direct collaboration ended when Hsii’s father, who had 
been baptized, died in the fifth month of 1607. Hsii resigned his official 
appointment and returned to Shanghai.'*© Before Hsii returned to the capital 
in 1610, Ricci himself was dead. 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i continued to be involved in the Learning from Heaven. 
While in mourning, he worked on the publication of the Chi-ho yiian pen and 
the Ts’e Hang fai, and he wrote a treatise on triangles and another comparing 
Western methods of surveying and the earliest extant Chinese textual materi- 
als on surveying.’’? In 1608, he invited Cattaneo to move from Nanking to 
Shanghai, and had a chapel built near his own home.'** Hsii traveled to 
Macao to inspect the situation there. 


122 See Christopher Spalatin, ““Matteo Ricci’s use of Epictetus’ Encheiridion,” Gregorianum, 56, No. 3 
(1975), PP. 551-57. 

123 Hsii Kuang-ch’i, ““Pa Erh-shih-wu yen,” Hsi Kuang-ch’i chi, Vol. 1, p. 87. Also see Peterson, “Why 
did they become Christians?,” pp. 145-46. 

124 Ricci, Fonti Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 357, 9. 772. Cf. Liang Chia-mien, Hs Kuang-ch’i nien-p’u, p. 81. 

125 Hsti Kuang-ch’i, ““T’i Ts’e liang fai,” Hs Kuang-ch’i chi, Vol. 1, p. 82. If Ricci had discussed survey- 
ing methods with Hsii when they met in Nanking in 1600, it would undermine the claim by Wang 
Chung-min that Hsii was especially interested in applied mathematics before he was involved with 
Ricci, as the only evidence for his early interest is a set of explanations on surveying he apparently 
sent to the magistrate of Shanghai in 1603. See Wang Chung-min, Hsi Kuang-ch’i, pp. 22-23. 

126 Liang Chia-mien, Hsiinien-p’u, pp. 85-86. 
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When he reached Peking in 1610, Hsii was reappointed to the Hanlin Acad- 
emy. He also began collaborating with Pantoja and deUrsis on texts dealing 
with astronomical instruments and calendrical tables.'*® After a solar eclipse 
late in 1610 was inaccurately predicted by officials at the Directorate of 
Astronomy, the two westerners’ names were submitted as calendar experts 
in response to a call from the Ministry of Rites, and at the beginning of 
1612, a memonial from the Ministry proposed that Hsii Kuang-ch’i and Li 
Chih-tsao (who was serving in the Ministry of Works in Nanking) be ordered 
along with Longobardo and deUrsis to translate western works relevant to 
calendars lest the errors become more egregious. '®° Nothing came of that pro- 
posal, but in 1612, Hsii wrote down from deUrsis’ oral translation a collection 
of ideas and advice based on Western ideas on water technology. In his pre- 
face, Hsti wrote that Ricci had instigated the project, and he had proposed 
to deUrsis that they complete it.'* When published, the T’at-hst shui fa (Wes- 
tern methods involvingwater) consisted of four chiian of advice, some of it technical 
and some lore (e.g., how to site a well), one chiian of answers to questions 
about water and solutions based on the Aristotelian four elements theory, 
and one chiian of rudimentary illustrations of boilers, storage tanks, and 
water moving devices. DeUrsis added an introductory essay on fundamentals 
which opened with the cardinal assumption, “The making of the ten thou- 
sand things of heaven and earth long ago by the Lord, Creator of Things, is 
like the use of tools in a master craftsman’s making a palace.” The tools and 
materials used by the Creator, it was argued, were the four elements (earth, 
water, air, and fire), and if one understands them, he understands how heaven 
and earth and all phenomenal things are put together.'** Again, the connec- 
tion was being made between technology, natural philosophy, and the reli- 
gious implications of a supreme, omnipotent deity. In his own 1612 preface 
for the T’ai-hsi shui fa, Hsii set the context from another perspective. “I have 
said that this religious doctrine (chiao) certainly can ‘supplement Confucianism 
and change Buddhism’ (pxju7 fo), and the remainder [of the teachings] more- 
over has a type of learning (Asieh) involving ‘investigating things and fathom- 
ing their coherence’ (ko wu ch’iung /i), so that whether it is a question about 
within or outside of the realm of human society, whether about the coherence 
of the 10,000 [human] affairs or of the 10,000 things [in the realm of heaven 
and earth], they can endlessly respond with extremely detailed explanations. 
When one thinks them over, whether for months or years, he increasingly 


129 Liang Chia-mien, Hsiinien-p’s, p. 97. 

130 Liang Chia-mien, Hsiinien-p’s, pp. 95 and 98~99, quoting from the Ming Shib-Iw. 

131 Hsi Kuang-ch’1, ““T’ai-hsi shui fa hsii,” Hsi Kuang-ch’i chi, pp. 67-68. Two other prefaces also credit 
Ricci; see Liang Chia-mien, Hsit nien-p’n, pp. 99-100. 

132 deUrsis, “Shui fa pen lun,” 1a, in Tas-bsi shui fa, in Li Chih-tsao, T’ien-bsiteh ch’u ban, Vol. 3, p. 1549. 
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sees the necessity and immutability of their theories.’’’** Hsii was arguing for 
the incorporation of the theories being introduced by the westerners into 
the learning of the literati. 

Hsii made the point ina different way in the preface he wrote in 1614 for the 
T'ang wen suan chih (Guide to calculating in our shared language). He used the same 
metaphor of the tools and materials of the craftsman building a palace as 
had deUrsis (but without mentioning a Creator) to show the practical impor- 
tance of mathematics, which he called the art of calculating (swan shu). Accord- 
ing to Hsii, from the time of the sages of high antiquity until the T’ang 
dynasty, mathematical learning had an important place, but it had particularly 
declined in the last few hundred years (i.e., since the Sung dynasty). He gave 
two reasons for this. Confucian philosophers had come to denigrate the prac- 
tical affairs of the world, and charlatans had claimed to predict the future by 
means of the mysteries of numbers (sh#). Thus, the constructive, useful math- 
ematical techniques of antiquity atrophied, and the books transmitting them 
were mostly lost to the literati. But the numbers one to ten are shared by all 
countries, just as all humans have ten fingers and use them to count. Hsii 
wrote that his friend Li Chih-tsao had searched for remnants of the ancient 
mathematics, and then at Peking, he worked with Ricci and his confreres, 
whose calendrical and numerical learning was more refined and far more 
extensive than what remained from Han and T’ang. After reading the manu- 
script Li prepared with Ricci, Hsii joined with Li in comparing old Chinese 
techniques with the Western ones and found they were congruent. It was Li 
Chih-tsao who then combined the two traditions and published the book 
entitled T’ang wen suan chih (Guide to calculating in our shared language).'** 

Li Chih-tsao (1565-1630) was another prominent literatus who became 
involved in the Learning of Heaven. He was from Hangchow and passed 
the chin-shih examination in 1598. He was serving in the Ministry of Works 
when, he recalled years later, “In 1601, Ricci had come [to Peking]. I went 
with several associates to call on him. Hanging on his wall was a map of the 
world with finely drawn lines of degree [of longitude and latitude}. Ricci 
said, ‘This was my route from the West.’”"?’ Ricci recorded that Li was 
attracted to the greatly expanded geography of the countries and continents 
on the map," but it seems that Li was even more fascinated with the new 


133 Hsii Kuang-ch’i, “T’ai-hsi shui fa,” Hsé# Kuang-ch’i chi, p. 66. Also in Willard Peterson, “Why did 
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134 Hsii Kuang-ch’i, “K’e T’ung-wen suan chih hsii,” Hs Kuang-ch’i chi, pp. 79-81. 

135 LiChih-tsao, Preface dated 1623 to Aleni, Chib-fangwai chi, 1a, in T ien-hsieb ch’uban, ed. Li Chih-tsao, 
Vol. 3, p. 1269. Also quoted in Peterson, “‘Why did they become Christians?,” p. 137. 

136 Ricci, Fonts Ricciane, Vol. 2, p. 168, n. 628. 
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model of the earth as a sphere. Li recalled that after seeing the map he did his 
own calculations to verify Ricci’s claim for its size and spherical shape and 
for its location at the center of the spherical heavens.'*? As Ricci described 
it, “With his great intelligence he easily grasped the truths we taught 
about the extent and sphericity of the earth, its poles, the ten [concentric] 
heavens, the vastness of [the spheres of] the sun and stars compared to the 
earth, and other things which other men found so difficult to believe.”">* 
Li helped prepare an enlarged version of the map, which was printed in 
1602 with a long note by Li in which he reviewed Chinese precedents for 
the idea of a spherical earth divided into degrees, as was the sphere of the 
stellar heaven. He endorsed the ideas that the earth was much larger than 
previously thought and that spherical heavens encompassed it.'*? According 
to Ricci, “From this a close friendship developed between us, and when 
the duties of his office allowed it, he liked to learn more of this knowledge 
(questa scientia).”"*° Over the next few years Li learned from Ricci about 
Western mathematics and astronomy, including making and using gno- 
mons, astrolabes, and celestial and terrestrial globes. They translated a trea- 
tise on the sphere and astrolabe in 1607, entitled the Hun kai t’ung-hsien tu 
shuo (Explanation of the comprehensive rules for the celestial dome).'*" In his preface, 
Li Chih-tsao provided an extended argument for understanding the earth 
is a relatively small sphere in the midst of the encompassing heavenly 
spheres. ‘** 

Li Chih-tsao wrote prefaces for Ricci’s T’ien chu shihi (True meaning of the Lord 
of Heaven) in 1607, and for his Chi-jen shih p’ien (Ten essays on the extraordinary 
man) in 1608. In the latter, Li said that he had known Ricci for nearly a decade 
and now realized that when he is going to do something and it accords with 
Ricci’s words, then he knows he should do it, and if it does not, then he 
knows to not do it.'4? At about this same time Ricci wrote of Li, “He is 
very well instructed in matters of our Holy Faith and stood ready to be bap- 
tized if the Fathers had not discovered the impediment of polygamy, which 
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he promises to rid from his house.”'** Presumably Li Chih-tsao had sent his 
concubine away by 1610, when he fell critically ill. Ricci attended to him day 
and night for several weeks, and he urged Li to declare his faith. Li agreed, 
and was baptized as Leone. He also donated a hundred taels of silver for the 
church.'*’ Li recovered, but Ricci died in the spring of that year. Li continued 
to be involved in the Learning from Heaven. He resigned from office in the 
spring of 1611 to be with his ailing father. Returning home to Hangchow, 
he invited Cattaneo and Trigault to join him there. He seems to have 
entrusted them with “matters relating to the rites of death” after his father 
died,’*° and his reliance on them seems to have stimulated his friend Yang 
T’ing-yiin to learn more about their religious faith. 

Yang T’ing-yiin (15 57-1627) met Cattaneo and Trigault when they were in 
Hangchow with Li Chih-tsao. A chin-shih in 1592, he was appointed as the dis- 
trict magistrate of An-fu in Chi-an prefecture, Kiangsi, which was still a center 
for discourses on learning (chiang hstieh) promoting Wang Yang-ming’s teach- 
ings.'*” One of the leading figures there was Liu Yiian-ch’ing (1544-1609), 
a 1570 chii-jen who supposedly failed his only attempt at the metropolitan 
examination because of his criticism of current politics. He returned to An- 
fu and taught at an academy (shu-yiian) established there in 1572.'*° Liu held 
that “Discourses on learning are nothing more than gathering colleagues to 
clarify moral relations,” and that “Without discourses, learning cannot be 
made clear.”'*? Yang T’ing-yiin was acquainted with Liu Yiian-ch’ing, and 
with Tsou Yiian-piao (1551-1624), who was involved in discourses and aca- 
demies at nearby Chi-shui.'*° While serving as a censor Yang contributed 
money and writing toward the establishment of the Tung-lin Academy in 
1603-04, and he participated in meetings there in the next few years."** 
While an education intendant in Nanking he edited a new printing of Ch’iu 
Chiin’s (1418-95) version of the Chia li (family Rituals) attributed to Chu 
Hsi. Yang’s preface appears with others by officials in Chiang-nan, including 
several affiliated with the Tung-lin Academy.'** During the years Yang also 
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became friendly with such artistic types as Ch’en Chi-ju (1558-1639) and 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang (1556-1636) in Sung-chiang, and Li Jih-hua in Chia- 
hsing.'*? When Yang resigned from office in 1609 on a plea of illness and 
returned to Hangchow,'** he became active there in discourses on learning. 
With the encouragement of the governor of Chekiang, Yang organized a 
study group called the Truth Society (Chen shh she) to propagate the Learning 
of the Way.'*’ At the same time, Yang contributed money and other support 
to local Buddhist temples and lay societies. '*® Lay Buddhism was a flourishing 
movement in Hangchow at this time, led by the monk Chu-hung (1535- 
1615).'*? In 1605, Kao P’an-lung had gone to Hangchow to visit the West 
Lake; he remarked on the number of literati there who admired Chu-hung 
and his books, even though he attacked Chu Hsi and the established doctrines 
in order to promote that “other strand” (i /van), Buddhism.'** Yang seems 
to have been able to contribute both to Kao P’an-lung’s efforts at restoring 
discipline to the Learning of the Way at the Tung-lin Academy and to Chu- 
hung’s efforts at restoring discipline in Buddhism to clerics and lay adherents. 
A man with wide horizons, Yang had performed well as an official, had 
been involved in the most prominent intellectual, artistic, and religious circles 
of the day, and seemed to have access to ample wealth in one of the most 
attractive cities in the empire."’? He was a successful literatus affiliated with 
organized religious pursuits when he met Cattaneo and Trigault in 1611. 
Earlier, Yang had been friendly with Ricci in Peking, but without being 
attracted to his teachings. He was attracted when he met the two mission- 
aries in Hangchow, and he engaged them in a series of discussions, even 
inviting them to be guests in his house. Gradually, Yang was persuaded 
that the Lord of Heaven is the creator of heaven and earth, that He suffered 
when He descended to earth to live as a man to atone for the world’s sins, 
and that to serve Him requires a commitment to the rules of morality and 
ritual which belief in the religion impose. After sending away his concubine, 
Yang was baptized as Michele in the sixth month of 1611, two months 
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after he first met Cattaneo and Trigault. He was in his fifty-fifth year.'® 
Yang is the primary example of a literatus who pursued the religious aspects 
of the Learning of Heaven and was relatively indifferent to the scientific 
ones. He wrote in a preface for the T’ang wen suan chib in 1614 that, unlike 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i and Li Chih-tsao, he could not comprehend the mathe- 
matics taught by Ricci.'®' Instead, he wrote on moral and religious ques- 
tions, in effect continuing Ricci’s strategy of accommodating the religious 
teachings from the West with selected aspects of the Chinese philosophical 
tradition. 

A few years after his conversion, Yang corrected Pantoja’s book called 
the Ch’s k’e (Seven [ Sins] to Overcome), which was finished in 1614. In his pre- 
face Yang reduced the Jesuits’ message to two precepts: ““To venerate the 
One Lord of Heaven above the myriad creatures, and to love all others as 
oneself.”'®* He pointed to passages in the classical texts of “us Confucians” 
(wa j#) which convey the same ideas, as in “serving the divinity on high” 
(shth shang-ti, in Book of poetry, no. 236) or “offending Heaven” (tsui yi t’ien, 
in Analects 3.13). Yang assimilated Pantoja’s moral exhortations to the 
established vocabulary of the Learning of the Way, notably Chang T'sai’s 
“Western Inscription.” In Yang’s summary, ““To overcome pride, to tem- 
per rage, to free oneself from desire, to oppose parsimony, to avoid jea- 
lousy, to be temperate in eating and drinking, and to be rid of idleness are 
seven overcomings [of sin] in order to do good. By overcoming the bad 
in one’s mind, one can plant the seeds of virtue in his mind. What provides 
love is purely the Mind of the Way (tao hsin), and the Mind of the Way is 
purely the Mind of Heaven (fien hsin).”'®? Yang was freely associating the 
vocabulary of discourses on morality with the new meaning for Heaven 
being promoted by the missionaries. He was evolving a means to incorpo- 
rate the new ideas into his own. 

Yang T’ing-yiin, with Li Chih-tsao and Hsii Kuang-ch’i, later became 
known as the Three Pillars of Christianity in China. Their relatively recent 
commitment to the religion and the missionaries was put to a test in 
1616-17. 


160 This summary is drawn from the account in Ting Chih-lin, Yang Ch’s-yiian ch’ao bsing shih chi, 4a-$a. 
Cf. Peterson, ““Why did they become Christians?,” pp. 131-34, and Standaert, Yang Ting-yun, p. $4. 
Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 114, gives the date of Yang’s baptism as 1613, but early that year Tri- 
gault was on his way to Europe to solicit books and astronomically trained Jesuits for the China mis- 
sion. 

Yang T’ing-yiin, preface to 1b—-za, in T’ien-bsiieh ch'uban, T ung wen suan chib, ed. Li Chih-tsao, Vol. 5, 
PP. 2904-05. Cf. Standaert, Yang Ting-yitn, p. 53. 

162 Slightly altered from the translation in Standaert, Yang Ting-yiin, p. 120. 

163 Altered from the translation in Standaert, Yang Ting-yiin, p. 121. 
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Attach on the missionaries at Nanking 


Since 1611, the Nanking mission had flourished. Shen Te-fu (1578-1642) 
observed that Chinese literati (chung-t’n shih-jen) teaching the ideas from the 
Western Ocean were everywhere, and particularly in Nanking." Vagnoni 
was the superior there, and under him, a church was constructed along wes- 
tern lines on a site purchased by Li Chih-tsao, lay societies were organized 
for charity and study, and the number of converts increased.’® But the mis- 
sionaries began to be squeezed from two directions. The provincial of 
Japan, Valentim Carvalho (1559-1630) moved to Macao in 1614 to evade 
the rigorous proscription of Christianity then underway in Japan. He had 
authority over the Jesuit missionaries in China, and in 1615, he instructed 
them to cease giving instruction in mathematics and to refuse to become 
involved with any official undertaking of calendar reform. (This was directed 
against deUrsis and Pantoja in Peking.) Instead, they were to concentrate on 
preaching.'® Presumably in response to Carvalho’s order, Vagnoni put 
more emphasis on preaching in the Nanking church and on drawing more 
public attention to church activities as a means of attracting more converts. a 
At the same time, Shen Ch’iieh (d. 1624) took up an appointment as Vice- 
Minister of Rites at Nanking in 161 5° Like Yang T’ing-yiin, Shen was a 
1592 chin-shih from Hangchow, and they must have been acquainted. Shen 
had served in the Hanlin Academy, and he was to return to Peking to be a 
grand secretary in 1621—22, perhaps in alliance with Wei Chung-hsien. The 
year after his arrival in Nanking, Shen began a series of memorials in which 
he proposed the expulsion of the foreign missionaries, the punishment of 
their followers, and the suppression of the Learning from Heaven movement. 
It was the gravest crisis for the Christians since Ricci left Kwangtung. 

In the summer of 1616, Shen Ch’iieh submitted his first memorial denoun- 
cing, by name, Vagnoni and Diaz in Nanking, and Pantoja and deUrsis in 
Peking.'®? He stressed that they were foreign barbarians whose presence had 
no legal or other basis and should no longer be condoned. They may claim 
that they have come and been transformed (i.e., become Chinese), but they 
call their country Great West Ocean (Ta Hsi-yang), which rivals our Great 


164 Shen Te-fu, “Ta Hsi-yang,” in his Wan-/i Yeh-huo pien (1619; rpt. Peking, 1980), Vol. 3, p. 784. 

165 Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 121. 166 Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 123. 

167 Dunne, Generation of giants, p. 125. 

168 For asummary of Shen Ch’iieh’s career, see DMB, Vol. 2, pp. 1177-78. 

169 Shen Ch’iieh’s memorial is trans. in Edward Thomas Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 
1616-1617 in Nanking” (Diss., Columbia University, 1971), pp. 277-82. Kelly’s study, the most 
detailed account of the affair, judiciously draws on Chinese and Western sources. He includes the 
Chinese text of Shen’s memorials, as they appeared in P’o hsieh chi, ed. Hsi Ch’ang-chih, originally 
compiled in 1639, but preserved only in Japan, where it was reprinted in 1855. 
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Ming (Ta Mg), and they call their doctrine the Teaching of the Lord of Hea- 
ven (T’sen chu chiao), which conflicts with the imperial implications of such 
terms as heaven’s king (¢’zen wang), and the Son of Heaven (#ien tz”) who 
rules all-under-heaven (?’ien hsia). Although he had been aware of the presence 
of Ricci and other missionaries in Peking, Shen said when he arrived in Nank- 
ing he discovered the barbarians had attracted a crowd of adherents among 
the commoners, and that even some learned literati believed their theories. 
Shen charged that the barbarians misled the common people to tum away 
from ritual veneration of their ancestors in order to worship the Lord of Hea- 
ven instead. (It is ironic that critics of Ricci’s strategy among the Christian 
community in China and elsewhere faulted it for condoning the continued 
worship of ancestors by converts.)'’° They induced the poor with charity 
and money rewards to join them, and Shen insinuated that there must be 
rebellious intentions behind their organizing efforts. There was the same 
insinuation in Shen’s dwelling at length on the Western barbarians’ knowl- 
edge of calendars and celestial phenomena, which normally was the preroga- 
tive of the emperor’s agents. Acknowledging that they had been 
recommended by the Ministry of Rites in 1611 to assist in correcting the astro- 
nomical basis for calculating the imperial calendar, Shen stressed that their 
knowledge was different, and dangerous. He sought to display his own 
knowledge of the tradition of calendar making. He pointed out in particular 
that the barbarians’ claim that the sun, moon, and five planets each has its 
own heaven (/’7en) moving at different speeds and at different distances from 
the center of the earth was contrary both to what had been known about the 
patterns of heaven since antiquity in China (chung-kwo) and also to the analo- 
gous political idea of one ruler on earth. 

His first memorial receiving no response from the emperor, Shen sent in 
another early in the autumn of 1616 in which he added that the foreign barbar- 
ians held regular clandestine meetings with their adherents in Nanking, and 
that they maintained a residence near the tomb of the Hung-wu emperor, 
again insinuating some anti-dynastic purpose. He expressed his concern that 
some literati and officials were sympathetic to them and their teachings, 
including their numerical arts.'7’ Although Shen Ch’iieh’s motives for attack- 
ing the missionaries remain the subject for speculation,'”* the rationale offered 
in his and in memorials by others aligned with him has three main aspects: 
they are foreign barbarians whose presence is unwarranted and potentially 


170 See Rule, K’ung-tzuor Confucius?, pp. 74-76, and Gernet, Chine et Christianisme, pp. 247-52 (In English 
trans., pp. 181~85). 

171 Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 282-86. 

172 Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 108-23, reviews the evidence and some 
of the speculations. 
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dangerous to China; they are organizing poor commoners, which is socially 
disruptive and potentially anti-dynastic; and they have admirers among the 
literati, which is divisive and apparently anti-traditional.'”? 

Although the literati associated with the Learning from Heaven were not 
named in Shen Ch’iieh’s memorial, they knew they were being attacked as 
well. Hsii Kuang-ch’i returned to his post in the Hanlin Academy in the 
seventh month of 1616 after recuperating from an illness,'’* and the next 
month he wrote a letter to his family in Shanghai to tell them the gentlemen 
from the West (Asi_yang hsien-sheng) had been impeached in memorials from 
the Ministry of Rites. Hsii said he did not know why, nor did he know why 
Shen Ch’iieh had suddenly turned against them. He could not understand 
why the issue of spying had come up after the missionaries had been living 
in the capital for seventeen years, but he had assurances from a eunuch that 
the emperor understood the situation. Hsii told his family to ready the wes- 
tern hall in their residence for the Nanking missionaries in case they reached 
Shanghai.'7° 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i, whose rank as a corrector in the Hanlin Academy was 
lower than Shen Ch’iieh’s, submitted his own long memorial to the 
emperor.'7° Shen’s first memorial, or a summary, had appeared in the Capital 
Report (Ti pao), which Hsii referred to explicitly in his memorial. Hsii said 
he was familiar with the learning of the men from far away. (He avoided 
using any term with the implication of barbarian.) He had discussed their 
teachings with them and been involved in the writing and printing of their 
books. He also had investigated their method of calendar making and had 
memorialized on their behalf. Thus, he was one of those officials who believed 
in them, as alluded to in Shen Ch’tieh’s memorial. If the ‘“‘adjunct officers” 
(p’et ch’en, which was the term in the Wan-li emperor’s decree allowing Ricci 
to be buried at the capital) ought to be punished, how, Hsii asked rhetorically, 
could he avoid being punished. He pointed out that there were many histor- 
ical precedents for foreigners residing in China; he particularly cited the 


173 In his discussion of Shen Ch’iieh’s arguments, E. Ziircher also discerned three main ones: the mis- 
sionaries were promoting “immoral activities,” “suspect political activities and affiliations,” and 
“subversive activities among the people.” See E. Ziircher, “The first Anti-Christian movement in 
China (Nanking, 1616-1621),” in Acta Orientalia Neerlandica, Proceedings of the Congress of the Dutch 
Oriental Society, ed. P. W. Pestman (Leiden, 1971), p. 191. Ziircher pointed out that Shen was critical 
of the missionaries’ influence both among commoners and literati. 

174 Liang Chia-mien, Hs# Kuang-ch’i nien-p’s, p. 113. 

175 Hsi Kuang-ch’i, Eleventh letter, Hsi# Kuxang-ch’i chi, Vol. 2, p. 492. 

176 Hsii’s memorial, which exists in several versions, is in Hsié Kuang-ch’i chi, Vol. 2, pp. 431-37. It is 
trans. in Kelly, pp. 294—302, and in E. G. Bridgman, “Paul Su’s Apology, addressed to the emperor 
Wanlih of the Ming dynasty, in behalf of the Jesuit missionaries, Pantoja and others, who had 
been impeached by the Board of Rites in a Report dated the 44th year, 7th month of his reign (AD 
1617 [sic]),” The Chinese Repository, 19 (Canton, 1850), pp. 118-26. 
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Hung-wu emperor’s employing Muslims (H#-hui ta-shih) to translate books 
from Arabic on calendar making. Hsii did not add that a Muslim office contin- 
ued to be staffed at the Directorate of Astronomy, but he did note that temples 
(mosques) for worship according to the Islamic religion were everywhere 
but its canonical texts had not been translated into Chinese to be checked 
(for immoral or seditious doctrines). Hsii stressed that every aspect of the 
teachings and conduct of the “adjunct officers” was impeccably correct and 
wholly compatible with the Way of the sages. Their learning could be used 
to serve Confucianism and salvage Buddhism. Rather than being socially dis- 
ruptive or morally corrupting, Hsii claimed, they encourage all men to do 
good with their idea of serving Heaven and loving all humans. Evidence 
for this, Hsii argued, was the harmony which had prevailed for centuries 
among the Western countries. He proposed that, instead of sending the 
“adjunct officers” away, the emperor should summon them to the capital to 
be examined, to translate their books, to debate the Taoists or Buddhists 
who would slander them, and then to be judged by competent officials. 
They should be allowed to spread their teachings to literati and commoners, 
to rich and poor wherever they reside, and to be required to report periodi- 
cally on their followers’ and their own conduct. If they ever were to do any 
wrong, of course they should be sent away. Near the end of his memorial 
Hsii mentioned in passing that the matter of reforming the calendar was 
hardly relevant (which might lead one to infer that proposals to involve mis- 
sionaries in calculating the imperial calendars were at the heart of the affair).'’” 
Hsii was compelled by Shen’s attack to do what missionaries since Ricci had 
wanted; he was requesting formal permission from the emperor for the propa- 
gation of the Christian religion by foreigners. Just a year before, in 1615, Vag- 
noni had again urged that such permission be sought from the emperor, but 
he had been dissuaded by Hsii Kuang-ch’i and others on the grounds that it 
was still not expedient."”° 

Yang T’ing-yiin was living in retirement in Hangchow when he learned of 
Shen Ch’iieh’s first memorial. According to Jesuits’ accounts he wrote letters 
on their behalf to his friends in Peking, and he invited missionaries into his 
residence. Soon Cattaneo, Longobardo, Aleni, Sambiasi, and Pierre van 
Spiere (1584-1628) were sheltered by him."’? Perhaps at this time, Yang 
wrote an essay particularly addressed to the idea that the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven (T’ten chu chiao) from the western countries was clearly not 
to be regarded as an evil or heretical religion (Asieh chiao) such as the White 


177. Hs Kuang-ch’i, “‘Pien hsiieh chang-shu,” Hsi Kuang-ch’i chi, Vol. 2, pp. 431-36. 

178 Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 31-32; cf. Dunne Generation of giants, pp. 
120-21. 

179 Kelly, ‘The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 39 and 191—92, from Jesuit sources. 
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Lotus heretical religion. He gave fourteen points on which they were differ- 
ent, but they all seem to derive from his first point, which was that heretical 
religions induce men to do evil but the western religion only induces men 
to do good."*° Yang proposed that the doctrines of the western religion be 
carefully reviewed for any traces that might encourage men to do evil, and 
that a couple of men be ordered to infiltrate both the western religion and 
the White Lotus to learn about them and their fundamental differences. 
Yang pointed to the reputation for integrity the westerners had established 
over thirty years of contact with literati and commoners as proof against the 
unfounded charges of their critics.'** 

Before the elaborate processes of discovery which Hsii and Yang recom- 
mended could be discussed at court, much less implemented, Shen Ch’tieh 
received authorization to arrest the missionaries from Fang Ts’ung-che, the 
Minister of Rites at Peking who shortly was to become the leading grand 
secretary. Warned, Longobardo and Aleni were able to leave Nanking before 
Shen sent officers to the Jesuits’ residence to take away Vagnoni. (The other 
Jesuit, Alvaro Semedo [1586-1658], was ill and remained under house arrest 
temporarily.) No Chinese were arrested at first, but gradually lay brothers, 
the mission’s servants, and local Christians who called at the residence were 
taken into custody."** In Peking, deUrsis and Pantoja, although named in 
Shen Ch’iieh’s first memorial, were not arrested. Pantoja drafted a pamphlet 
defending the religion of the Lord of Heaven and its adherents, and he sent 
it to Nanking to be printed, which may have exacerbated the situation.’ 
The document was engraved and about a hundred copies were printed, but 
before they could be distributed all involved were arrested.'** Everyone had 
to endure months of jail, interrogations, and beatings, until at the end of 
1616 (or early in 1617 by the Western calendar), an edict was prepared and 
later issued ordering that Vagnoni, Pantoja, and their accomplices be taken 


180 Yang T’ing-yiin, “Hsiao luan pu ping ming shuo.” A manuscript copy held in the Vatican Library is 
reproduced in T’ien-chu-chiao tung ch’ uan wen-hsien hsii-pien (Taipei, 1966), Vol. 1, p. 39. Yang’s essay 
is trans. in Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 303-07. 

181 Yang T’ing-yiin, “Hsiao luan pu ping ming shuo.” Yang’s proposal that one or two men be ordered 
to enter the White Lotus religion (4a; p. 45) persuades me that his essay, which replies to one of 
Shen Ch’iieh’s main insinuations, was written in 1616-17, and not in 1622, as Standaert, Yang 
Ting-yiin, p. 93 infers, that is, during or immediately after the major White Lotus uprising in Shan- 
tung. It would have been foolish in 1622 to claim the government needed to ascertain whether the 
White Lotus represented a danger. It is quite possible that in a letter in 1622, as Semedo later 
recorded, Hsi Kuang-ch’i set forth (Yang’s) fourteen points on the differences between the religion 
of the Lord of Heaven and the White Lotus religion. Standaert wonders if Semedo was mistaken 
about the attribution to Hsii instead of Yang in 1622. 

182 Kelly, ““The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-17,” pp. 45—51- 
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to Canton and sent back to their own countries.*’ The rationale in the edict 
was that, as foreigners, they were a threat to the security of the state, and 
that Vagnoni in particular had been involved in establishing a religion to mis- 
lead commoners. The only allusion to their involvement with literati was a 
reference to the earlier recommendation that Pantoja might assist in calendri- 
cal calculations.'®* Shen Te-fu, who had met and admired Ricci, commented 
on the affair in 1618 or 1619. He summarized the main point in the memorials 
by Shen Ch’iieh and the others as, “In Nanking the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven is inflaming ignorant commoners, and the believers are numerous,”’ 
but he also noted that the Ministry of Rites had requested that Pantoja and 
others with knowledge of calendrical methods be allowed to participate in 
investigation of the sun, moon, and planets. The barbarians were expelled, 
and Shen Te-fu added that “They were quite mistaken if they thought they 
could take advantage of our turmoil to penetrate China (Chung-hua).”"*7 

Pantoja and deUrsis left Peking under escort for Canton in the spring of 
1617. Sambiasi and Longobardo, who had not been specifically named in 
any of the memorials, went to stay with Yang T’ing-yiin in Hangchow.'® 
In Nanking, Vagnoni and Semedo were taken to a hearing to verify their iden- 
tities as foreigners, and then, after being allowed to dispose of some of their 
personal effects which had not been confiscated, they were placed in wooden 
cages and carried to Canton.'®? The twenty or so Chinese who had been 
arrested with them had trials and received sentences ranging from forced 
labor service to being sent home after a final beating.’° Vagnoni, Semedo, 
Pantoja, and deUrsis were confined in Canton until 1618, when they were 
taken to Macao, supposedly to await a ship to carry them away. Pantoja 
soon died there, as did deUrsis in 1620. Vagnoni and Semedo remained in 
Macao until they could re-enter China as missionaries in 1622. From 1617 to 
1620 missionary activity was at a near standstill, with no new books printed 
and no overt attempts to engage the literati. 


Re-establishing the Learning from Heaven 


After the Nanking incident faded, the renewed dissemination of the Learning 
from Heaven through publications and public roles for the missionaries was 


185 Shen-tsung shih lu, ch. 552, 1a-2a (Vol. 121, pp. 10425—26). The edict is trans. in Kelly, ““The Anti- 
Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 85-86. 

186 Kelly, “The Anti-Christian persecution of 1616-1617,” pp. 85—86. 

187 Shen Te-fu, Wan-/i Yeb-huo pien, Vol. 3, p. 748. Shen’s report is a shortened version of the material 
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effected under the leadership of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, Li Chih-tsao, and Yang 
T’ing-yiin. In the last few years of the Wan-li reign Hsii was increasingly 
active in military affairs, particularly military preparedness near the capital 
and defense policy in the northeast against the growing Manchu menace. In 
collaboration with Yang, who was still in retirement in Hangchow, and 
with Li, who was still serving as an official of the Ministry of Works at Kao- 
yu on the Grand Canal north of Yangchow, Hsii, in 1619-20, arranged for 
four cannons to be brought from Macao to bolster Ming defenses.'®' The 
implication was that Jesuits would follow the cannon north to aid in their 
deployment and give instruction on their use. From 1620, the missionaries 
were moving away from Yang’s residence in Hangchow. Aleni went to 
Shansi. Cattaneo and then Sambiasi went to Shanghai and Chia-ting, where 
a new church was opened. Semedo left Macao in 1620 for Hangchow, the 
younger Manoel Diaz reached Peking in 1621, anda few years later, Vagnoni, 
with a new Chinese name, went to the mission in Shansi.'®* The leading foe 
of the Jesuits, Shen Ch’iieh, was appointed as a grand secretary in 1621, and 
a major White Lotus uprising occurred in Shantung in 1622, which brought 
renewed protests against the presence of the foreigners, but they returned to 
the capital after Shen left office in 1622. Two new Jesuits arrived in Macao 
in 1619, Adam Schall von Bell (1592-1666) and Johann Terrenz (or Schreck, 
1576-1630). They were both especially knowledgeable in astronomy and 
other western sciences, and were sent to Peking with Longobardo in 
1623.'? Another newly arrived missionary, Francisco Furtado (1587-1653), 
went first to Chia-ting and then remained in Hangchow in association with 
Li Chih-tsao, who resigned from office in 1623.'* 

Yang T’ing-yiin took the lead in renewing publications. In 1621, he 
printed his two chian book entitled Tai i p’ien (In Place of Doubt). It was 
cast as responses by Mi-ke (ie., Michael, referring Yang himself) to 
twenty-four sets of questions put by a Confucian (/#) expressing doubt 
about certain ideas brought by the literati from the West (Asi shih).'°* Yang 
rehearsed the Aristotelian model of a spherical earth inhabited on all sides 
by humans and in the middle of concentric spheres carrying the visible celes- 
tial bodies. He dismissed Buddhist concepts of multi-layered heavens as 
contrary to the pattern of the heavens (#’zen wen) which was made by the 


191 Liang Chia-mien, Hsii Knang-ch’i nien-p'u, pp. 132-33 and 138, and Fang Hao, Li Chib-tsao yen-chin 
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one Lord of Heaven.’®° The Lord of Heaven was the Creator of all things, 
and Yang contested the theory of Chang Tsai that everything is constituted 
from unitary ch’i (particles?), and the Ch’eng-Chu theory that the coherence 
(/) in the particular clusters of ch’7 is what makes things as they are. He dis- 
puted the claim of Chu Hsi that there is no need to think there was some- 
thing, in particular a ruler (chy ¢sai), which “made” the phenomenal 
world, as all things come into being ‘“‘of themselves” (¢xa jan) without the 
intentionality of any external agent.'?’ The evidence of our senses should 
persuade us, Yang argued, that the physical world is not accidental but 
can only be the result of the omnipotence of the Lord of Heaven, who 
made heaven and earth in seven days.'®* The position taken on whether 
the cosmos was created by an exterior something, or was generated autono- 
mously, marked a fundamental difference between the Learning from Hea- 
ven of the missionaries and the Learning of the Way transmitted from the 
Sung philosophers. 

Yang also explained the concept of the omnipresent Lord of Heaven, called 
Tou-ssu (Deus) in the western countries, where, in the temples of worship in 
antiquity, he was represented by a canonical text, not by a form or shape." 
He described how the Lord of Heaven took pity on humans, who earlier 
had innate moral knowledge (/iang chih) but had lost it; the Lord descended 
to earth and assumed a human identity, called Yeb-su (Jesus), or savior of the 
world.**° Yang told of how Mary was the mother, of the crucifixion and the 
meaning of the cross, and of the Trinity.*°" Yang pointed out that knowledge 
of these is not contained in the Five Classics or the Four Books, although 
they do contain the ideas of Heaven’s power and the worship of Heaven. 
He stressed that rather than being either wholly inborn, or a product of 
one’s culture, knowledge of morality and the capacity to be moral comes to 
each person by the grace or gift of the Lord of Heaven.*** This idea of Hea- 
ven’s grace had precedents in the Classics, too, but they were not the same, 
as Yang tried to show. Finally, Yang devoted several of his responses in the 
book to allaying doubts about the origins, motives, conduct, and learning 
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zoo Yang T’ing-yiin, “Tsung-lun,” z.2a (p. 585). This passage is trans. in Standaert, Yang T ing-yén, pp. 
129-30. 

201 Yang T’ing-yiin, “Tsung-lun,” 2.3b-11b. 

202 Yang T’ing-yiin, “Tsung-lun,” 2.16b (p. 614). Standaert, Yang T ’ing-yén, pp. 150-51 and 207, pro- 
vides other examples on this point from Yang’s writings. 
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of the literati from the west, all the while sharply distinguishing their teach- 
ings from Buddhism. 

All the efforts to assimilate or accommodate the Learning from Heaven to 
Chinese vocabulary and precedents notwithstanding, Yang was making 
some of the differences plain. In a work which was published posthumously, 
he was explicit and succinct. ““The teaching of veneration of Heaven and ser- 
vice to Heaven is similar {in the canonical texts of the West and China], but 
to point to material substance as heaven and to recognize coherence (//) and 
ch’i as constituting heaven, {which was taught by Chu Hsi,] is different from 
saying that Heaven must have a Lord. The theory that the Lord is without 
voice or smell and surpasses the human’s sense of hearing, seeing, and think- 
ing is similar, but the great Lord’s coming down to redeem and save the 
world, [the distinct stages of] the teaching by the Word, the teaching by His 
person, and the teaching by grace, and morality prospering more after the 
teaching by grace than in ancient times are all differences from the concept 
that people now are not as good as those of ancient times.””**? In the introduc- 
tion to his In Place of Doubt (Tai i p’ien), Yang was explicit in addressing the 
question of why, given the similarities, “we Confucians” (wu ju) should be 
concerned with these ideas instead of dismissing them as “other strands” (7 
tuan) like Ch’an Buddhism, or the speculative philosophizing of the third cen- 
tury.*°* His book was an attempt to elucidate an answer which would per- 
suade his literati readers. 

Yang’s writings were not limited to religious doctrine, although it was the 
aspect of the Learning from Heaven which most concerned him. After he 
returned to Peking in 1622 to accept official appointment again, he wrote a 
preface for Aleni’s treatise on the system of education in the Western countries 
called the Hsi hsieh fan (General Account of Study in the West). Giving their 
names in transliteration, Aleni described the six disciplines in universities as 
rhetoric, (natural) philosophy, including physics and mathematics, medicine, 
law, canon law, and theology, in ascending order of importance. He explained 
what was covered in each course of study and when they were studied in the 
student’s career.*® In his preface Yang stressed that the Learning from Hea- 
ven published in Chinese had behind it an enormous body of knowledge 
not exhausted by what had been translated or even by the 7,000 works 
recently brought by ship, and that this knowledge had long been absent in 


203 Yang T’ing-yiin, Tai i hsii p’ien, 1.2, altered from translation in Standaert, Yang T ing-yiin, p. 207. 

204 Yang T’ing-yiin, “Tsung lun,” esp. 1a (p. 495). Cf. the beginning of Tas i bsw p’ien, trans. in Stan- 
daert, Yang T 'ing-yiin, p. 206, for the same question, but more sharply posed. 

205 Aleni, Hsi hsiieh fan, in Li Chih-tsao, T ien-hsiieh ch'u han, pp. 27-59. Notice that Li put this text first in 
the collection. 
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China.?°° Yang also wrote a preface for another book Aleni published in 1623 
with Yang’s editorial assistance, the Chib-fang wai chi (Record of Countries not 
Listed in the Records Office). The five chiian of this book described Asia, Europe, 
Africa, America, and the Four Oceans, with maps, and named the countries 
and some of their special attributes.*°’ In his preface Yang returned repeatedly 
to the theme that when we confront this immense world and all that is in it, 
we must ask who or what causes it to be so. Each time Yang answered his 
own question: The Great Ruler, the Master Craftsman, the omnipotent 
Lord of Creation. According to Yang the literati from the west were drawing 
men to a more profound respect for the Divinity in Heaven (#ien t/).*° Of 
course, ambiguities remained. Yang’s long time acquaintance, Ch’en Chi-ju, 
wrote in a commemoration of him that when Yang resigned from office in 
1625, he returned to Hangchow to “discourse on learning and discuss the 
Way.”*°? Such formulations obscured Yang’s repeated assertion that new 
ideas were being propagated. 

Yeh Hsiang-kao (1562-1627) is an example of a literatus who was sympa- 
thetic, but never convinced to be an adherent of the Learning from Heaven. 
From Foochow prefecture, Yeh achieved his chin-shih degree at a young age 
in 1583. He served in the Hanlin Academy and then at the Imperial College 
(Kuo-tzu-chien) in Nanking,’'° where he met Ricci, probably in 1599. Nine 
years later he went to Peking as Minister of Rites and Grand Secretary, and 
from 1608 to 1614 he was the leading, and sometimes the only, Grand Secre- 
tary. Called out of retirement to be a grand secretary to his former pupil 
who had become the T’ai-ch’ang emperor in 1620, Yeh served from 1621 to 
1624, when he resigned as the conflicts between Wei Chung-hsien and 
Tung-lin partisans were becoming more vicious. On his way back to Foo- 
chow, Yeh met Aleni in Hangchow and invited him to Fukien. Aleni went, 
and partly with Yeh’s backing, started the first mission in Fukien in 1625 
and made hundreds of converts. He remained there until his death in 1649.*"" 

After leaving Peking in 1624, Yeh Hsiang-kao wrote a sympathetic preface 
for Yang T’ing-yiin’s booklet, never published, on the Ten Command- 


ments.*** He commented on how learned the men from the Great West 


206 Aleni, Hsi hstieh fan, esp. 1a-b and 4b-5a (pp. 9-10 and 16-17). 

207 A more detailed account is in Bernard Hung-kay Luk, ‘‘A study of Giulio Aleni’s Chth-fang wai chi,” 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 40, No. 1 (1977), pp. 58-84. Also see Peterson, 
“Western natural philosophy,” pp. 306-07. 

208 Yang T’ing-yiin, preface, esp. 5b (p. 1296) in Giulio Aleni, Chib-fang wai chi, in Li Chih-tsao, T’ien- 
hsiieh ch’uban, Vol. 3. 

209 Ch’en Chi-ju, quoted in Liang Chia-mien, Hs# Kuang-ch’i nien-p'u, p. 153. 

210 See DMB, under Yeh Hsiang-kao. 

211 See DMB, under Giulio Aleni, and Dunne, Generation of giants, pp. 189-92 and 259-61. 

212 The preface by Yeh is trans. in Bernard Luk, “A serious matter of life and death: Learned conversa- 
tions at Foochow in 1627,” East Meets West, eds. Ronan and Oh, pp. 201-02. 
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were, and how they set an example in venerating Heaven. While noting 
Yang’s sincerity in pursuing their doctrines, Yeh also observed that aspects 
of their learning might seem fanciful to some, even where they were an 
improvement on Buddhism. In Yeh’s view, ‘“Many literati and officials have 
studied with them, but relatively few admire them so profoundly and believe 
them so wholeheartedly as to think they have truly found out about human 
nature and solved the questions of life and death.”’”? In the spring of 1627, 
Yeh Hsiang-kao made a visit to Foochow from his home in a nearby district. 
Aleni called on him, and the next day Yeh in turn called on Aleni, who subse- 
quently published a record of their conversations over the two days on the 
Learning from Heaven.*"* Aleni, of course, was concerned with distinguish- 
ing his doctrine from Buddhism and arguing for a single creator, the Lord 
of Heaven. Since he was the one who published it, the account is designed 
to convey his explanations to questions or objections, as was Yang T’ing- 
yiin’s Tai i p’ien. Yeh’s questions seem to be his own, but also represent 
what other literati might ask.*'’ After listening to Aleni’s theory that “there 
is a Lord of Heaven who made the ten thousand things of heaven and earth 
and rules over them,”’ Yeh wondered how there could be a Lord of Heaven 
before there was a heaven and earth of which to be lord.?"* Aleni argued 
that what makes it so (soi fan) must be prior to that which is its consequence 
(ch’t ku jan).**’ The issue was whether the cosmos had to be created by some- 
thing external to it or was generated from spontaneous processes within it. 
When Yeh Hsiang-kao pointed to the Sung idea of a Supreme Ultimate (az 
chi) being prior and responsible for the separation of the physical heaven 
from the earth, Aleni insisted, quite correctly, that the idea of the Supreme 
Ultimate did not go beyond the concepts of /# (coherence) and ¢4’7 (particles?) 
and that they could not of themselves have the consciousness to make some- 
thing.*’® Yeh asked Aleni if this external Creator made the bad as well as the 
good, a problem which he seemed to find troubling.*'? When Yeh resumed 
the questioning on the second day, he returned repeatedly to the problem of 
evil. If the omnipotent Lord of Heaven created everything for the benefit of 
humans, Yeh asked, why did he create fanged and poisonous things which 


213 Slightly altered from trans. in Bernard Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 201. 

214 Giulio Aleni, Saa-shan lun hsiieh chi (1847 edn.), rpt. in T’ien-chu-chiao tung ch’ uan wen-hsien hsii p'ien (Tai- 
pei, 1966), Vol. 1, pp. 419-93. Aleni described the two meetings, 1a, p. 435, and 7b, p. 448. The con- 
versations are the subject in Luk, “A serious matter,” pp. 17 3~206. 

215 Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 176. 

216 Aleni, San-shan lun hsiieh chi, 4b, p. 442; Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 187. 

217 Aleni, San-shan lun hsiieh chi, 4b, p. 442; Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 187. 

218 Aleni, San-shan lun bsiieh chi, 5b, p. 444; Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 187. 

arg Aleni, San-shan lun hsiieh chi, 6a, p. 445; Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 188. Even without assuming there 
was a creator, the proponents of the Learning of the Way had struggled, too, with the problem of 
the presence of evil or disorder in a world they held was characterized by coherence (//). 
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are not only useless but harmful to humans?**® Why do good men suffer 
harm? Aleni answered that “The way of the Creator is unfathomable and the 
understanding of humans is limited.”*”" Why are good men harmed while 
bad men escape? Or why are there so many bad people and so few good 
ones?*** (Yeh was asking these questions when Wei Chung-hsien was at the 
height of his influence and causing the deaths of men affiliated with the 
Tung-lin Academy with whom Yeh was aligned.) Yeh asked other versions 
of these questions about evil without appearing to be convinced by Aleni’s 
answers that the Lord of Heaven has his purposes. Yeh also questioned Ale- 
ni’s expositions of the immortal soul, the existence of heaven and hell for 
souls after death, the coming of Jesus, the good effects of the teaching in the 
western countries, and so on. Yeh’s position at the end seemed still to be 
one of distanced but polite curiosity, although Aleni records at the end that 
Yeh was expressing his continued interest in the teachings which are new 
and strange.**? Aleni did not havea chance to pursue these ideas with Yeh, 
who died before the year was out. 

The next year, 1628, another literatus published a small book on the doc- 
trine of the Lord of Heaven (/’ien chu chih chiao) while he was serving as a pre- 
fectural judge in Yangchow.’** Wang Cheng (1571-1644) was from Shensi, 
not from Chiang-nan.**’ After passing the provincial examination in 1594, 
he seems to have failed nine times in the metropolitan examinations before 
he passed in 1622. Wang became aware of the missionaries on his trips to Pek- 
ing. He told of reading Pantoja’s Ch’s k’o (Seven [sins ] to overcome), which was 
printed in 1614. Wang was so moved that he abandoned his interest in Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, which he had been pursuing for twenty years. He had 
many discussions on the new doctrine with Pantoja, who was forced to 
leave Peking in 1617.77° It is not clear when Wang Cheng was baptized, but 
it may have been while he was in contact with Pantoja; Wang later wrote 
that when he was baptized he made a vow not to take a concubine, but he sub- 
mitted to his father’s demands after passing the chin-shih examination in 
1622.°"’ In any case, Wang publicly expressed his commitment to the Lord 
of Heaven in a preface he wrote in 1621 for Yang T’ing-yiin’s book, Tai7 


220 Aleni, San-shan lun hsiieh chi, 7b-8a, pp. 448-49; Luk, “‘A serious matter,” p. 189. 

221 Aleni, San-shan lun hsiteh chi, 9b-10a, pp. 452-53; Luk, “A serious matter,” p. 190. 

222 Aleni, San-shan lun hsiteh chi, 11a and 12b, pp. 455 and 458; Luk, ‘A serious matter,” pp. 191-92. 

223 Aleni, San-shan /un hsiieh chi, 30a, p. 493; Luk, “‘A serious matter,” p. 196. 

224 Fang Hao, “Wang Cheng chih shih-chi chi ch’i shu-ju hsi-yang hsiieh-shu chih kung-hsien,” Wen 
Shih Che bsiieh pao, 13 (1964) pp. 39-40. 

225 Fora summary of his life, see Hummel, Eminent Chinese, under Wang Cheng. 

226 Wang Cheng, Wer T’ienatjenchi lun (1628); (acopy is preserved in Paris at the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Courant no. 3368), 3b-sb. 

227 See Albert Chan, “Late Ming society and the Jesuit missionaries,” East Meets West, eds. Ronan and 
Oh, pp. 171-72. 
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p’ien (In place of doubt). Elaborating on the theme of faith (Asin), Wang wrote 
that in his book Michael (i.e., Yang T’ing-yiin) was providing evidence for 
believing what had been brought by the literati from the West.*** Probably 
while he was in mourning in 1625, Wang briefly studied Latin with Nicolas 
Trigault (1577-1628) in Sian, Shensi. Together they worked on a booklet 
showing the systematic use of Roman letters to record the pronunciation of 
Chinese characters without recourse to other characters. The printed version 
in 1626 was called Hsi ju erh mu teu (Western Confucians’ aids for the ear and eye 
[in reading characters ]).**? While he was in Peking awaiting reappointment to 
office in 1626, Wang met the Jesuits Longobardo, Schall, and Terrenz. 
Based on discussions with Terrenz, Wang translated and published another 
book in 1627 called Yian Hsich’i ch’i t’u-shuo lu-tsui (Epitome of illustrated Expla- 
nations of exotic devices from the far west), which included wood block prints of 
machines and tools. Both books intentionally presented material which had 
not been previously known in China.**° 

The issue of new ideas was raised explicitly in Wang’s own exposition of 
the new faith which was printed in 1628 as the Wei T’tenai jen chi lun (Exemplary 
discussion of [the doctrine of] fearing Heaven and loving mankind). The question 
posed was why, given the rich and various literature transmitted from anti- 
quity which Wang had studied for more than twenty years, would he reject 
it to “firmly believe what the Confucians from the west call the doctrine of 
the Lord of Heaven?”*>’ Put in other words, “Why do you simply dismiss 
what you have already learned and believe what you have not? Why do you 
dismiss traditional learning and believe the new learning, dismiss the learning 
from close at hand and believe the learning from far away?” This was a strange 
doctrine which the sages of antiquity did not have,*** although they, and we 
Chinese now, he contended, know the ideas of fearing Heaven and loving 
other humans.**’ To answer these (rhetorical) questions, Wang reviewed his 
discussions with Pantoja, and then explained in his own words the attributes 
of Tou-ssu (Deus), or the Lord of Heaven, as omnipotent, omniscient creator 
who must be venerated by his creation, humans. To save their enduring 
souls, humans must do good and eschew evil; thus, they might enter Heaven 
(tien t’ang) and avoid Hell (¢/y#). Wang made no mention of Jesus, either as 
man or savior, nor did he refer to the concept of the Holy Spirit. His message 


228 Wang Cheng, “Hsi,” 2a-b, in Yang T’ing-yiin, Tai yip’sen, rpt.in Tien-chu-chiao tung ch’ uan wen-hsien 
(Taipei, 1965), pp. 485-86. Cf. Fang Hao, “Wang Cheng,” pp. 40-41. 

229 Lo Ch’ang-p’ei, “Yeh-su hui-shih tsai yin-yiin-hsiieh shang te kung-hsien,” Kwo-/i Chung-yangyen-chin 
_yitan li-shib yui-yen yen-chin so chi-k’an, 1, No. 3 (1930), PP. 274-75- 

230 As pointed out in Wang Cheng, Wei Tien ai jen chi shuo, 2b. 

231 Wang Cheng, Wei Tien ai jen chi shwo, tb-2za. 

232 Wang Cheng, Wei Tien ai jen chi sho, p. 2a. 

233 Wang Cheng, Wei Tien ai jen chi sho, p. 3a. 
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was one of moral rectification set in a framework provided by the Lord of 
Heaven. In explaining the Ten Commandments, he reduces them to two 
themes: fear Heaven and love your fellow humans.*** This seems to have 
been the core teaching which Wang promoted when he went back to Shensi 
after being impeached and exiled because troops in his jurisdiction in the 
northeast rebelled in 1631. Wang’s book was addressed to a wider audience 
and was more like Ricci’s T’ien-chu shih i than Yang T’ing-yiin’s Tai i p’ien. It 
followed the strategy of arguing on the basis of a “natural religion” which 
had precedents to be found in the Five Classics, but not presenting in detail 
some of the core doctrines of the revealed religion. Wang’s book offered an 
elaborate new rationale for persuading oneself and others of the need to be 
moral. This was part of Wang’s motive when he founded a benevolent society 
( jen hui) in 1634 to do good works in Shensi a few years after he had helped 
Giacomo Rho (1593-1638) build a church.*»? 

The more important publishing event in 1628 was the completion of a col- 
lectanea edited by Li Chih-tsao. Entitled T’sen-hsieh ch’u han (first Collection on 
the Learning from Heaven), it included most of the important works on the 
Learning from Heaven up to that time.*?° Li divided the collection into two 
parts, labeled “general principles” (4) and “concrete phenomena” (¢h’/), 
each containing ten titles. Under the “general principles” heading Li placed 
Ricci’s books on friendship, the Twenty-five discourses, the Ten essays on the extra- 
ordinary man, and Pien hsiieh i tu (posthumous documents of [ Ricci’s ] debates on learn- 
ing), which assembled a few of his polemical written and oral exchanges with 
critics. Also included were Pantoja’s Seven [sins] to overcome, a book by Fran- 
cesco Sambiasi (1582-1649) on the soul, which was translated by Hsii 
Kuang-ch’i with his preface in 1624, and Aleni’s two books on the education 
system in Europe and on the geography of the world. Li Chih-tsao also 
included a short treatise on the recent discovery of a stele in Sian which 
recorded the presence of (Nestorian) Christianity at the T’ang capital in the 
eighth century. The second part of the collection was comprised of the 
book on water technology by deUrsis and Hsii Kuang-ch’1, and eight works 
on mathematics and astronomy. These involved various degrees of author- 
ship, editing, and preface writing by Ricci, deUrsis, Hsti Kuang-ch’i, and Li 
Chih-tsao on geometry, arithmetic, trigonometry, surveying, and the new 


234 Weng Cheng, Wei Tien ai jen chi shuo, pp. 43b-44a. 

235 Fang Hao, “Wang Cheng,” pp. 43 and 46. 

236 Fang Hao pointed out that if they had not been collected and reprinted by Li, some of the twenty 
works he included would have been lost, as their earlier versions are not extant. See Fang Hao, 
“Li Chih-tsao chi k’o T’ien-hsiieh ch’u han k’ao,” introducing T’ien-hsiieh ch’u ban, ed. Li Chih-tsao 
(1628, rpt. Taipei, 1965), p. 1. Liang Chia-mien, in Hsé Kuang-ch’i nien-p’s, p. 180, argued that 
T’ien-hsiieh ch’u han was printed in 1629 or 1630, not 1628, the date of the preface. 
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instruments for measuring celestial phenomena. The tenth title in the second 
part was a little book, first printed in 1615 by Manoel Diaz (1574-1659), called 
T’ien wen lieh (Catechism on the Heavens). Diaz provided a summary of the Aris- 
totelian cosmos and added a report on the recent discovery, through the use 
of a telescope (by Galileo), of the moons of Jupiter, Saturn’s ring, sun spots, 
and the existence of numerous stars which cannot be seen by the unaided 
eye.”3? (A small book by Schall on the telescope, printed in 1626, was not 
included by Li.)*3* 

Li Chih-tsao’s selection of titles, although seemingly biased toward works 
with which he was involved, represents the breadth of the Learning from 
Heaven as it was represented to the literate audience over a thirty-year period 
in late Ming. From cosmology to technology, geometry to geography, ethics 
to eschatology, the parts were interrelated and mutually sustaining. They 
were all connected, even if ambiguously, by the new meanings imputed to 
the word ?’7en, heaven. Li Chih-tsao explained in his preface that the collection 
made the writings easily available; they conveyed “what is called the most pri- 
mary, most true, and most broad doctrine which the sage [i.e., Confucius] 
would not change if he came back.”’*#? It was this broad doctrine, the Learn- 
ing from Heaven rather than the Catholic doctrines that were the missionaries’ 
main concern, that represented an intellectual alternative for literati. Appear- 
ing at the beginning of the Ch’ung-chen reign (1628-44), the T’sen-hstieh ch’u 
han represented the Learning from Heaven as a coherent, practicable set of 
teachings. 


The Learning from Heaven in the emperor’ service 


The accession of a new emperor in 1627 allowed a new political climate in 
which it was possible to enhance the legitimacy of the Learning from Heaven. 
Hsii Kuang-ch’i, who had been living in retirement since resigning on a 
plea of illness in 1621, returned to office in the Ministry of Rites in the first 
month of 1628.*4° An opportunity presented itself in the fifth month of 
1629, when there was a solar eclipse visible in north China. Hsii Kuang-ch’i 
submitted a prediction of the time the eclipse would be witnessed at Peking 
which turned out to be more accurate than the prediction made by the 


237 Manoel Diaz, T’ienwen lieh, 43a-b, in Li Chih-tsao, T’ienhsiieh ch’uban, Vol. 5, pp. 2717-2718. CE. Pas- 
quale M. D’Elia, Galileo in China, trans. Rufus Suter and Mathew Sciascia (Cambridge, Mass., 
1960), p. 8, and Peterson, “Western natural philosophy,”’ p. 298. 

238 See D’Elia, Galileo in China, pp. 33-41. 

239 Li Chih-tsao, “T’i tz’u,” 1b, in T’éen-hsiieh ch’u ban, p. 2. 

240 Liang Chia-mien, Hsii Knang-ch’i nien-p’s, pp. 142 and 158. 
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Directorate of Astronomy.”*' Putting a negative interpretation on the fact 
that the system for computing astronomical and thus calendrical events had 
not been adjusted for 260 years, the Ministry of Rites proposed that an office 
for calendar reform be established, and that Hsii Kuang-ch’i, Li Chih-tsao, 
Hsing Yiin-lu, Fan Shou-chi (all four of whom had been similarly nominated 
in 1611~12), and others with relevant expertise be appointed to staff the new 
office. It was noted that Pantoja and deUrsis, who also had been nominated 
twenty years earlier, were now dead, and Longobardo and Terrenz were 
named instead as the foreigners from the west who could participate.*** The 
proposal was accepted, and before the year was out the order had been issued 
for a calendrical (reform) office (4 chi’) to be built on the site of the Shou- 
shan Academy, which had been demolished in 1622.*** Li Chih-tsao, though 
ill, was recalled from retirement in Hangchow, and artisans were hired to 
make the instruments needed for accurate observation of celestial phenom- 
ena.*“* In a memorial detailing ten factors in the calendar system which 
needed to be revised and ten instruments to be built, Hsti Kuang-ch’i stressed 
the need to combine correct theory and accurately measured observation.** 
He also argued that the reforms would bring supplemental benefits, including 
more accurate surveying, accounting, construction, mapping, time keeping, 
and even medical practice (because doctors who understood the relation 
between astral conditions and their patients’ health could adjust medicines 
and acupuncture treatment with more precision).”*° Terrenz was well trained 
in mathematics and astronomy. He had studied with Galileo in Padua and 
was accepted as one of the Lincei in Rome in 1611; later that year he joined 
the Society of Jesus. Terrenz had been recruited for the China mission during 
Trigault’s travels in Europe from 1614 to 1618 to gather money, books, and 
experts in anticipation of such a project as was approved in 1629. Terrenz 
reached Macao in 1619, Chia-ting in 1622, and had been in Peking since 
1625. He continued to send letters from China asking Kepler for advice on 
predicting eclipses and adjusting European ephemerides to Peking’s longi- 


241 See Hsii’s memorial in Hsii Kuang-ch’i, Hsii Kuang-ch’i chi, pp. 319-22. The times calculated for the 
beginning, maximum, and end of the eclipse according to the Ta-t’ung, the Muslim, and the new 
method are given in a note, pp. 323-24. 

242 Liang Chia-mien, Hsié Kuang-ch’inien-p’u, pp. 163-64; also Ming shih, 31, p. 529. The fullest account in 
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243 See Liang Chia-mien, Hs Kuang-ch’i nien-p'n, p. 147. 
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tude.**”7 However, Terrenz as well as Li Chih-tsao died in 1630, before much 
work could be done.*#* Hsii Kuang-ch’i then recommended that Giacomo 
Rho (1593~1638) and Adam Schall von Bell (1592-1666) be called to the capi- 
tal.74? Rho came from Shansi and Schall from Shensi, where each had worked 
with Wang Cheng.**° Both spent the remainder of their lives in Peking as for- 
eign experts on calendrical and astronomical matters. 

As it became known that foreigners with no examination degrees were 
being appointed to government offices and receiving stipends for their 
knowledge of calendar making, others sought to compete with them. In 
1630, a certified student from Szechwan was recommended by a censor as an 
expert who could correct many of the accumulated errors in the old system 
for computing the calendar. Hsii Kuang-ch’i sought to thwart him by expos- 
ing the deficiencies in his method, including misunderstandings of the old sys- 
tem, and the inaccuracies of his predictions.**’ The next year, 1631, a 
commoner named Wei Wen-k’uei, who had been influenced by the attempts 
by Hsing Yiin-lu twenty years earlier to reform the calendar,*** had two 
works he had written submitted to the court for examination of his claims 
for improving the accuracy of the calendar. Hsii Kuang-ch’i again wrote a cri- 
tique, contrasting Wei’s proposals with the new method’s results for times 
of eclipses and for calculating the time of the winter solstice, which was the 
crucial moment in the Ming calendar.**? Commoner Wei’s claims had little 
chance against the authority of Hsii, who was a grand secretary and an exam- 
iner for the metropolitan examinations that spring.*** For three years, Hsii 
submitted a series of detailed memorials, some with diagrams, explaining 
eclipses and eclipse prediction and arguing over and over for the superiority 
of the new methods and the new tabulated data, all in an apparent effort to 
educate the emperor and the court on the merits of the new ideas and the wes- 
tern experts associated with the Learning from Heaven. By 1632, Schall and 
Rho and their Chinese collaborators, basing their work, in part, on the the- 
ories of Tycho Brahe, had prepared and presented to the emperor more than 
seventy ch#an of explanations of theories, methods, and instruments as well 
as the more accurate tables to be used in reckoning the positions of the sun 
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and moon (for solstices and eclipses). They also presented star tables and 
charts and ephemerides for the five planets.**’ 

Hsii Kuang-ch’i died in 1633, but even after the loss of their most vigor- 
ous advocate and the last of the so-called Three Pillars, Jesuits continued 
to benefit from their involvement with an imperially sponsored project. 
The calendar office was taken over by Li T’ien-ching, a provincial official 
nominated by Hsii just before he died.**° Li was not a Christian, and he 
was criticized by Schall for not being a forceful advocate for the office.*’” 
In 1634, with Hsii Kuang-ch’i gone, Wei Wen-k’uei memorialized again 
on his proposals for the calendar system. This time he was summoned to 
the capital and a calendar office was established for him on the east of the 
city to balance the Jesuit dominated office on the west. Both offices contin- 
ued in competition with the regular calendar office and the Muslim office 
in the Directorate of Astronomy.’* In the first month of 1636, for example, 
the four sets of competitors gathered one night to correlate the accuracy 
of their predictions for a lunar eclipse. Li T’ien-ching was there with Rho 
and Schall, along with Wei Wen-k’uei, and officials from the Directorate 
of Astronomy and the Ministry of Rites. It was determined that Li’s figure 
for the times of the eclipse were the best.**® The superiority of the western 
method of predicting planetary positions was repeatedly demonstrated, 
and Li T’ien-ching continued to supervise the production of tables and 
other writings by the western office. Although not all of them were printed 
in their entirety, the texts, tables and charts totaled about 137 chian by 
1636. They were known collectively as the Ch’ung-chen li shu (Writings on the 
Calendar from the Ch’ ung-chen reign), a name changed under the Manchus to 
the Hsi-yang hsin fa li shu (Writings on the calendar according to the new method 
from the West). During the Ch’ung-chen reign the calendar was refined but 
never reformulated on the basis of western methods.”°° Schall closed the 
western calendar office in 1642 rather than have it absorbed into the Direc- 
torate of Astronomy, but in 1644, he accepted the patronage of the 
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Manchus: appointed as the head of the Directorate, he and the new method 
were unrivaled for twenty years.*™ 

During the 1630s, the Jesuits enjoyed relative security to promote the 
Learning from Heaven. In 1637 there were sixteen missions. There were thou- 
sands of converts throughout the empire, but none so prominent as Hsii, 
Li, and Yang had been.”® In Fukien, Aleni produced a book on natural phi- 
losophy called the Hsing hstich tsu shu (A general account of the study of the natures 
of living things) that was based on Galen’s distinctions of the natural, vital, 
and animal (i.e., having to do with anima or soul) spirits. Aleni also 
wrote another short introduction to European culture called Hsi-fang ta wen 
(A nswers to questions about the west).*®* In Shansi, Vagnoni published a version 
of the Aristotelian cosmos which he called Haan-yti shib-mo (Comprehensive 
account of the universe). About the same time (16 36-37), Schall published another 
elaborate argument for a Creator in a book called Chu chih ch’ tin cheng (A Host 
of evidence that the Lord rules).*®) But these were overshadowed by the work on 
the calendar at the capital as the foundation of the missionaries’ continuing 
presence in China. Symbolic of this was the emperor’s bestowing an inscrip- 
tion in his own hand on Rho and Schall in 1638; the inscription was four 
words, Ch’ in pao? ’ien hstieh, or Imperial Praise on the Learning from Heaven,” 
It may have been making reference only to their knowledge of celestial phe- 
nomena, but its recipients must have been willing to construe it to apply to 
all that they had been teaching in China for more than forty years. 

The corpus of writings which represented the Learning from Heaven had 
at least three main interrelated aspects with implications for literati in late 
Ming. First, it presented knowledge of another cultural tradition which was 
geographically removed and previously unknown in China. The foreignness 
and newness were obvious to its admirers and seized upon by its opponents, 
but in late Ming, it was generally tolerated and not simply dismissed out of 
hand. It is noteworthy that, at the time and over the next two centuries, the 
opponents and their writings fared less well in the estimation of the literati 
audience than did the writings of the proponents of the Learning from Hea- 
ven. Although in Ch’ing times literati were less interested in knowing about 
the foreign culture, many of the new ideas, particularly about astronomy 
and other technical knowledge, were incorporated into their writings as well 
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as imperially sponsored compilations. The missionaries did not always convey 
the newest European ideas (e.g., post-Copernican cosmology in particular, 
which had not yet been widely recognized in Europe)**’ but they published 
what was, in effect, a comprehensive sampling of the current teaching in uni- 
versities of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.” It was new 
enough to be an alternative to inherited learning on these subjects in China. 

Secondly, at the same time that the corpus revealed similarities in moral 
precepts in its teachings and in Chinese traditions, it presented broad philoso- 
phical propositions which were at variance with prevailing ideas. The propo- 
sitions had Chinese analogues and were not therefore unimaginable to the 
readers. For example, proposals that the cosmos we perceive must have 
been caused by a creator or maker external to the processes of heaven and 
earth had appeared in various forms in the Chinese tradition, even if they 
were usually dismissed. The notion that the foundation of moral good was 
not simply inherent in all humans, waiting only to be discovered, also found 
proponents in the tradition as well even in late Ming times, so even though 
the missionaries’ teaching of morality based on grace ran counter to Mencian 
assumptions, it was not inconceivable that an external power was the basis 
of the morality to be shared by all humans. Thus, it seems unwarranted to con- 
clude that, on the plane of the “big ideas,” or what might be called universal 
ptinciples, Chinese and European concepts were incompatible or even 
mutually incomprehensible on some a priori grounds.*°? One may not want 
to allow the possibility (which may have emboldened Ricci) that a “natural 
theology” existed in pre-Christian and even nonChristian thinkers, but it is 
instructive to see an Enlightenment philosopher such as Leibniz having no 
trouble construing a theist’s sense of a divinity in Chu Hsi’s concept of / 
(coherence).*”° 

Thirdly, the corpus included ideas which required faith before they could 
be accepted, and which tended to be culturally specific rather than appearing 
to be universal. Examples are the idea of the incarnation of the divinity as a 
historical person in a remote place (from the Chinese perspective), the idea 
of eternal salvation after death, or the idea of giving precedence to a classical 
text from the West over the classics transmitted from Confucius. 

Literati were sensitive in varying degrees to these three aspects, but they 
were aware of them all in reading the texts of the Learning of Heaven. A 
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scholar named Sun Lan had gone to Schall to learn about heaven and earth 
and had a rather typical response. In his judgment, “It is always said that the 
classicists from the West (Asi ju) have the religious doctrine of overcoming 
the seven [sins], similar to the Confucians’ (K’ sng men) teaching that ‘control- 
ling oneself and adhering to the rites [is righteousness].’*”" Moreover, when 
one meets them and listens to their theories, the theories are quite detailed 
with regard to calendars and numbers, and are well suited for exposing the 
main principles of technologies and celestial phenomena, but when they pros- 
trate themselves before a heavenly divinity (#’#en shen) and speak extravagantly 
about a celestial palace and a (sub-)terrestrial prison, then {the theories] are 
an ‘other religion’ (¢ chiao),” and not to be incorporated.*”* More generally, 
early on Li Chih, whom no one would charge with being a narrow-minded 
partisan of cultural conservatism, had expressed his astonishment that Ricci’s 
aim might be to displace the learning stemming from the Duke of Chou and 
Confucius.*”? Yet that was, of course, what the western proponents of the 
Learning from Heaven hoped to do. They wanted the Learning from Heaven 
to be the main doctrine, not just “another strand” (¢ ¢uan). 
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